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ARTICLE I. 
THE HUNG LOU MENG # #@ #: * 
COMMONLY CALLED 


THE DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER. 
BY 


HERBERT A. GILES, President. 


Four thousand six hundred and twenty-three years ago, tha 
heavens were out of repair. So the Goddess of Works set to and 
prepared J6,501 blocks of precious jade, each 240 feet square by 
120 feet in depth. Of these, however, she only used 36,500; and 
onst aside the single remaining block upon one of the celestial 
penke. 

This stone, nnder the process of preparation, had become as it 
were spiritunlised, It could expand or contract. It could move. 
Tt was conscious of the existence of nn external world, And it 
was hurt at not having been called upon to accomplish its divine 
HSS1On. 

One day, a Buddhist anda Taoist priest who happened to be 
passing that way, sat down for o while to rest; and forthwith 
noticed the disconsolate stone which lay there, no bigger than 
the pendant of a Indy’s fun. “Indeed, my friend, you are not 
wanting in spirituality,” said the Buddhist priest to the stone, as . 
he picked it up and laughingly held it forth upon the palm of hia . 
hand, “But we cannot be certain that you will ever prove to be 
_ofany real use; and moreover you lack an inscription, without 
which your destiny must necessarily remain unfulfilled.” There- 
upon he put the stone in his sleeve, and rose to proceed on his 
journey. 

And what, if I may ask,” enquired his companion, “do you 
intend to do with the stone you are thus carrying away?” 

-* Read lwfore the Society 16th April 188s. 
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“T mean,” replied the other, “to send it down ta carth, to glug 
its allotted part in the fortunes of a certain family now an- 
xiously expreting its arrival, You see, when the fimldess of 
Works rejected this stone, it used to fill wp its time by ronming 
nhout the heavens, until chance browelt it tloneside ofa lavely 
crimson flower. Leing struck with the great lwauty of this 
flower, the stone remained there for some thine, temling its pre. 
tegée with the most loving enre anid daily moistening its route with 
the choicest sectar of the eky; until at length, vielling to the 
jnfluenes of disinterested love, the fluwer changed its form and 
hecame a most beantiful girl. 

Dear stone,” cried the girl, in her new-found ecstasy of life; 
“tho moisture thou hast bestowed npon me here, P will repay 
thee in our future state with my tears! " 

Ages alterwarla, another ‘Tauist pricst, in seoreh of Livlt, 
saw this selfsame stone lying in its old place, but with a record 
inserihed upon it;—n recerl of how it had not been used to re- 
pair the lenvens, and low it subseqnently went ilown inte the 
world of mortals, with a full deserijtion of all it did, and saw, 
and heard while in thot «tate. 

“ Trother Stone,” suid the priest, “your record is not one 
that denls with the deeds of heroes among men. Tt does not stir 
us with stories either of virtuous stitesmen or of cdenthloss patriats, 
Tt scems to be but a simple tale of the loves of maidens oma 
youths,—hardly important enough to attract the attention of the 
erent busy world,” 

“Sir Priest,” replied the stone, “what ven say is indeed 
true; and what is more, my poor story is adorned hy no rhetori- 
erl flourish nor literary art. Still, the world of mortals being 
what it is, and its complexion so far determined by the play of 
human passion, T cannot but think that the tale liere inserilrecd 
may be of some use,—if only to throw a further charm around 
the banquet honr, or to aid in dispelling those morning clouds 
which gather over lost night's excess.” 

Thereupon the priest looked once more at the stone, and saw 
that it bore a plain unvarnished tale of 

Beanty ond angnish walking land in hand 
The downward slope to death— 
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telljng low a woinan’s artless love had developad into deep, dea- 
troying passion; and how from the thrall of a lost love one soul 
hail been raised to a sublimer, if not a pmrer conception oft ments 
mnission upon earth. THe therefore copied it out from beginning - 
to end, Tere it is:— 

Unier a dynasty which the author leaves unnamed, two brothers 
had greatly distinguished themselves by efficient service to tha 
atate. In return, they had been loaded with marks ef Imperial 
favour. They liad Imen created nobles of the highestrank, ‘They 
had amassed wealth. The palaces assigned to them were near 
together, in Peking; and there their immediate descendants were 
enjoying the fruits ef ancestral success when this story opens, 
Of these descendants, however, only the most prominent charac- 
ters, connected with the main line of events, will ba here in- 
troduced. And this is perhaps a good place to mention that the 
Drea of the Red Chamber was probably composed during the 
latter half of the 18th contury. The name of its author is 
unknown, It is usually published in 24 vols 8°, containing 126 
chapters which average at the least 80 pages each, making a 
grand total of about 4,000 pages, No less than 400 personages 
of more or less importance are introduced first and last into tha 
stury, the plot of which is worked out with a completeness worthy 
of Fielding, while the delineation of claraeter—of so many elia- 
racters—reealls the best efforts of the greatest novelists of the 
West. Asa panoruma of Clinese social life, in which almost 
every unagiuable feature is submitted in turn to the reader, the - 
Dream of the Het Chamber is of tha utmost value to the foreion 
student, and shonld be carefully studied by all who, for their sina, 
are condemned to penal servitude upon the written language of 
China. 

‘lo return. The two ennobled brothers above-mentioned had 
each a son and heir; but at the date at which wa are now, 
fathers and sons had all four passed away. The wife of one of 
the sons only was still alive,—a hale and hearty old lady of about 
80 years of age. Of ler children, one wasa daughter, She had 
married and gone away south, and Aer daughter Tai-yil, is the 
heroine of this tale. The son of the old lady’s second son, and 
first cousin to Tai-yti, is the hero. His name is Pao-yil; and his 
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mother’s sister's daughter, another absent first cousin, ma ed 
Pao-ch’ai, is the last Chinese name with which [ shall lave to 
trouble you this evening. Thms, we have the old grandmother 
and her son’s son Pao-ytt in Peking; her danghter's daughter 
Tai-yii, and her grandson's first cousin Pau-vl’ai, both residing 
at their own homes far away in the south, 

The two noble families were now at the very zenith of wealth 
and power. ‘heir palatial establishments were replete with every 
luxury, including for instance a foreign clock, which at that time 
must Lave been quite a rarity in the empire. The courtyards, 
alley-ways, and gardens, which gu to make up a lunge Chinese 
place of redidenca, were here evidently on a scale commensurate 
with the enjoyment and comfort of their numerous inlubitants. 
Feasting aud theatricals were the order at the day; amd to crown 
all, one of Pao-yii’s sisters had been chosen for the high honour 
of the Imperial seraglio. No one stopped te think that luiman 
events are governed by an inevitable law of change. Iv who ts 
mighty to-day shall be lowly to-morrow: the rieli ‘shall be made 
poor, and the poor rich. Or if uny one, more thouwhtful thin 
the rest, did pause awhile in knowledge of the appointinents of 
Heaven, he wag fain hope that the crash would not come at any 
rate in lis own day. 

'Things were in this state when Tai-yii’s father decided to pluce 
his motherless daughter under the care of her grandmother at 
Peking. Accompanied by her tator, the young lady set out at 
once for the capital and reached her destinution in safety. I will 
not dwell upon her beauty nor upon her genins, thongh beth are 
minutely described in the original text. Suflice it to sny that 
during the years which have elapsed since she first became known 
to the public, many brave men are said to have died for love of 
our entrancing heroine. 

Tai-yii was received most kindly by all. Especially eo by her 
grandmother, who shed bitter tears of sorrow over tho premature 
death of ‘Tai-yii's mother, lier lost and favourite child. She was 
introduced to her aunts and cousins and cousins and aunts in 
such number that the poor girl must have wondered however 
she should remember all their names. Then they sat down and 
talked. They asked her all about Ler mother, and how she fell 
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ill, and what medicine she took, and how she died and was 
norte, until the old grandmother went again. “And what 
medicine do you take, my dear?” asked the old lady, seeing that 
Tai-yii herself seemed very delicate and carried on her clear 
check a suspicious-looking flush. 

“Oh, I have done nothing ever since I could ent,” replied Tai- 
yii, “but tuke medicine of zome kind or other. I lave also seen 
all the best doctors, but they lave not done me any particular 
good. When I was only three years of age, a nasty old priest 
enme and wanted my parents to lat me bea ona. He said it was 
the only way to save me. Dut they would not hear of it; and 
then the priest told them to be careful at any tate not to let me 
hear erying nor tO se6 any one except themselves.” 

“Oh, we will soon cure yon bere,” soid her grandmother, 
smiling; “we will make you well in no time,” 

Tai-yfi was then taken to see more of her relatives, inelading 
her auut, the mother of Pao-yii, who warned ler against bis 
peculiar temper, which she said was very uncertain and variable. 
“What! the one with the jude?” asked Toi-yt, “but we shall 
not be together” she immediately added, somewhat surprised 
at this rather unusual warning, ‘Oh yes, you will,” said ler 
aunt. ‘He is dreadfully spoilt by his grandmother, who allows 
him to have his own way in everything. Instead of being hard 
at work, as he onglt to be by now, he idles away his time with 
the girls, thinking only how he can enjoy himself, without thought 
of making a career or adding’ fresh lustre to the family name. 
Bewnre of him, I tel! you.” 

The dinner-hour had now arrived, and after the meal Tai-yii 
was questioned as to the progress she had made in ler sturlies. 
She was already deep in the mysteries of the Four Looks, and it 
was agreed on all sides that sha was far alend of her cousins, 
when suddenly a noise was heard outside, and in came a most 
elegantly dressed youth about a year older than Tai-yii, wearing’ 
‘a cap lavishly adorned with pearls. His face was like the full 
autumn moon, His complexion like morning flowers in spring, 
Pencilled eyebrows, a well-cut shapely nose, and eyes like rip- 
pling waves, were among the details which went to make up an 
unquestionably handsome exterior. Around his neck hung a 
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curious piece of jue; and ag soon as Tai-vil became fully 
conscious of his presence, a ‘thrill passe! throwel: ler delicate 
frame, She felt that sumewhere or other she fad looked upon 
that face befure. | 

Pao-yii — for it was he — saluted his erimihinether with eret 
respect, and then went uff to see his woather: anil wile law is abe 
sent I shall take leave to say at few words uleut the youne wen- 
tleman's early diys. 

Pao-yil, a name which means Precious Jade. was so endl 
because he was born, to the great astenisliment of every holy, 
with a small tablet of jade in his mouth; — a beautifully briehe 
mirror-like tablet, bearing a Jegeml inseriled in the taint old 
seal charactor” of several thonsand years ave, A fumily con 
sultation resulted in 2 decision that this stune was some divine 
talisman, the purpose of which was not for the metent lear, leat 
wos doubtless to be revealed by and hy. (ut thing was eertuin, 
As this tablet had come into the world with the ebill, so it 
should accompany him threh life; and aeeordiogly Pao-vii 
was accustomed to weer it suspended arouid his week, “The news 
of this singular phenomenon sprewl fir and wile. Evin ‘Tai-vti 
had heard of it long befure she came ty take uy her whede with 
the family. 

Tt has been already stated that Pao-yit was the very apple of 
his grandmother's eye, Not so with his stertt eelolurly father, 
who may be said alinost to have disliked the chikl ever sinea his 
first birthday, On that day, in aceorianee with Chinese custom, 
the anxious father spread out on a table, within reach of his little 
boy, all kinds of different things, in order tu test the bent of his 
inclinations in after life, We cun well imagine how he longed 
for the baby to grasp the manly bom, and rival the teat ‘Toxo- 
plilites of ald; or the sword, and live to be enrolled a tifth among 
the four famous generals of Clina; or the pen, and under the 
favouring auspices of the god of literature, rise sume day to assist 
the Son of Heaven with his counsels, or writa a commentary upon 
the Book of Rites. Alas for oman hopes! The naughty baby, 
regardless alike of his futher’s wishes and the filiul code, poxsed 
over all these glittering instruments of wealth and power, and 
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devted his attention exclusively to some hair-pins, pearl-powder 
rouge, and a lot of women’s head ornaments. i 

And so Pao-yii grew up, © wilful, wayward boy. He was a 
bright, clever fellow and full of fun, but very averse to books, 
Te declared in fact that he could not rend at all, unless he had 
1s fellow-students a young lady on each side of him, — to keep 
his brain clear! And when his father beat him, a8 was fre- 
quen tly the ense, ha would ery out “ Dear girl, dear girl,” all the 
time, in order as he afterwards explained to his cousins, to take 
away the prin, Women, he argued, are made of water, with pel- 
lucid mobile minds; while men are mostly made of mud, mere 
lumps of uninformed elay. 

By this time he had returned from seeing his mother and 
was formally introduced to Tai-yti, “Hal” eried hea “I have 
seen her before somewhere. What makes her eyes so red? In- 
deed, cousin Tui-yil, we shall have to call you Cry-baby if you 
ery so much.” Tera some reference was made to his jade tablet 
and this put lim inte an angry mood at once. None of hig 
cousins hod any, lie said, and he was not going to wear his any 
more. A fumily scene ensued, during which Tai-yii went off to 
bed and eried herself to slaep. 

Shortly aftor this, Pao-yii's mother's sister was compelled by 
circumstances to seek a residence in the capital. She brought 
with her, her daughter, Pao-cli’ai, the other cousin to Pao-yit, 
but about a year older than le was; and besides receiving a 
watm welcome, the two were invited to settle themselves com- 
furtably down in the capacions family mansion of their relatives. 
Thus it was that Destiny bronglit Pao-yii and his two cousins 
together almost uncer.the same roof, 

‘The three soon became fast friends. Pao-ch'ai had been care- 
fully educated by her father, and was able to hold her own even 
aivainst the accomplished Tai-yii. Pao-yii loved the society of 
either or both, He was always happy so long os he had a pretty 
girl by his side, and was moreover fascinated by the wit of these 
two young ladies in particular. 

An incident here ocours of which it is necessary to tuke soma 
notice. ‘Tired out after a festive party, which bad heen enlivened 
as usual with plenty of wine, Pao-yi goes to sleep in an adjoining 
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room, Thera he dreams that a goddess appears to him, “the 
goddess whi presides over the loves and hates and fears and 
jealonsies of maukind, Taking him ly the hand, she led him to 
a place where were kept the records of the destinies of lovers, 
Into these he was permitted here and there to wlanees and 
finally the goddess gave him te nnderstind that the fortunes of 
the family depended upon his efforts, tuking oeension to warn 
him against the views of his age amie pointing out the unronlity of 
beauty and love. Pan-yit waked from his drew ina fright. 

From this moment the churacter of Pao-yii waderyoes some. 
what of a change. Ne hus occasional fits of inonly depression, 
vatiod hy discontent with his supertinuus worldly surrounidings, 
“Tn what am I better,” he would suy, “than a wallowing: hoe 
oramangy ent? Why wee DT born aul bred amid this splendid 
magnifieenes af wealth, insteal of in seme eollly-furnished Louse~ 
hold where J conld have enjoyed the pure communion offriends ? 
These silks ond sating, these rich meats amd elwive wines, — of 
what avail are they to this perishable heady of mine? O wealth! 
O power! I curse you beth, ye caukerworms of my carthly 
career.” 

All these morbid thoughts, lowever, were specdily dispelled 
by the presence of his fair cousius with whom in fact Pao-yii 
apent most of the time le aurlt to lave devoted te dis bouks, 
He was always ronuing sernss ta seo either one or other of these 
young ladies, or meeting both of them in genernl assembly at 
his grandmother's. It was at such a tete-t-tete with Dua-ch'ni 
that she made him show her his marvelous pivee of jude, with the 
inscription, which she read as follows — 

Luise me not, furget me not, 
Liternel life shall be thy Jot 

The indiseretion of a slave-girl here let Puo-yii lecome aware 
that Pao-ch’ai herself possessed a wonderful gold amulet upon 
which also were certain words inserihed; and of course Poo-yit 
insisted on seeing itat once. On one side was written — 

Let not this token wander from thy side 
and on the other — 
And youth perennial shall with thee abide. 
In the middle of this interesting scene, Tui-yt walks in, and 
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ere gz how intimately the two are engaged, “hopes she doesn’t 
intrude.” Dut even in those early days the rine of her voice be- 
troyed eymptoms of that jealousy to which later on she succumbed. 
Meanwhile she almost mougpulises the society of Pao-yit; and 
he, on his side, finds himeelf daily more anc more attraeted by 
tha sprightly mischievous limmour of the beautiful Tai-yt, as 
compared with the quieter and more orthodox loveliness of Pao- 
elvai. Pao-el’ai dovs not know what jealousy means, Sha too 
loves to Landy words, exeluimen verses, or puzzle over conundrnms 
with her mercurial consin; Lut she never allows her thonghts to 
wander towards hin otherwise than is consistent with the strict= 
ext ronidenly reserve. Hers is a more pllegmatie temperament; 
ardoiin her besom the tereh of Love could never glow unless it 
had fret been kindled from withont. 

Not so Tai-vi. She had Leen already for some time Pun-vii's 
ehief companion, when they were juined by Pao-el’ni. She had 
eome to regan the handsome boy alinast as a part of herself, 
thoneh not conscious of the fuet until called upon to shure his 
society with another, And so it was that ulthongh Pao-yit 
showed an open preference fur herself, sle still erudwed the lesser 
attentions be paid to Pao-el’ai, As often as not, these some 
attentions originated in an irresistible impulse to terse, Pao-yit 
aud ‘lai-yit were already lovers in so far thet they were always 
quatrelling; the more so, that their quarrels invariably euded, 
as they should end, in the renewal of love, As a rule, Tai-yit 
fell back upon the wltine refie of ull womeu,—tears; aud uf course, 
Pao-vi, who was not by any means wauting in ehivalry, bad no 
alrermitive but to wipe them away. Ou one particclar oceasiog, 
Tai-vil declared that she would die; upou whieh Pao-yit said 
that in that case le woul became a monk and devote bis life to 
Luddha; but in this instance it wus he who shed the tears aud 
she who had to wipe them away. 

All this time ‘Tui-yit and Pao-ch'at were on terms of scrupulous 
courtesy. ‘Tui-yti's father bad reeently died, and her furtunsa 
now seemed tu be bound up more clusely than ever with those of 
the family in whieh she lived, She had a handsome gol orna-. 
ment given her to matel Pao-eli'ui's amulet, and the three young 
peuple apent their duys together, thinking only Low te get most 
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enjoyment out of every passing hour, Sometimes however a 
shade of serions thonelt would darken Tui-vii's moments of 
enfurced solitude; and one day Pun-yti surprised her in a 
secluded part of the garden, engaged in burying the peael- 
blossema that had been Llown down by the wind. [rt etnided in 
their barying the blossoms turether, 

Hat all episodes did net end like that. On another oceasion, 
when the quarrel had been unnsnally severe, Puo-yvii stopped 
Tai-yii from leaving him in anger ly seine her hand. Dear 
cousin,” said he, “let ame axplain.” “Na,” replied she, shoking 
him off, “I want none of your explanations, 1 know them all 

culrondy.” With that she turned away, amd Poo-vit stood there n 
moment, speechless, net knowing what te rev next. Dut in a 
faw momenta he dad recovered limeself, and turning quickly 
round seized ber hand again oud sail “ Deureonsin, | have never 
dared tell you, but uow | will tell you,.... 2 love yon, and 
sleeping or waking yom ate never abseut from my themglits 2. 
At that moment Pao-yil diseavered that Tai-yii lod fone away, 
aud that he was pouriue these impassioned words into the cur of 
a slave-girl who liad just ran up to brine hin bis fin! 

Qn the other Lend, when Pauo-yvii's father In piven him a 
severe Horring which confined him te his bel, whe was. se 
auzions about bim as Tai-yii? The fetal flush burned brighter 
than ever on ber cheek, and sleep was banished trom her eves. 
Then when oll were loud in denouneing his ily babits, ‘Toi-yis 
alone felt obliged to tke his part. And so it came about in 
lapse of time that lno-yit and Tai-yit were in love. 

Meanwhile, Pau-yii's father had received an appointment which 
touk him away to a distance, the consequence being that life 
went on at home in a giddier ronnd thin usual. Nothing the 
oll grandmother liked hetter than a pienie ora banquet; feasting 
in fact of some kind, with plonty of wine und mirth. Lat now, 
eomehow or other, little things were always going wrong. In 
every pot of cintment, the traditional fly was sure te make its 
appearance; in every sparkling goblet, a bitter something would 
always bubble up. Money wag not so plentiful os it had been; 
anid there seemed to be always ocenrring some unforeseen drain 
upon the family resources. Vuriuus members of one or other of 
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theatwo grand establishments pet into serious trouble with the 
authorities. Murder, suicide and robbery, oceupy the attention 
of their inmates. ‘The climax of prosperity had been renclied, 
and the hour of decadence had arrived. Still, all went merry as 
a marriage-bell, and Pao-yil and Tai-yii continued the agresable 
pastime of love-making. In this they were further favoured by 
circumstances, Pao-ch'si’s mother gave up the apurtments which 
had been assigned to her, and went to live in lodgings in the city, 
of course taking Pao-ch’ai with her. Some time previous to this 
a slave-girl had casually remarked to Puo-yii that her young 
inistress, ‘T'ai-yii, was about to leave aod go back again to the 
south, Pao-yi fainted on the spot, and was straightway carried 
off und put to bed. He bore the departure of Pao-ch’ai with 
eoinposure. He could not even hear of separation from his 
beloved Tai-yil. 

And she was already deeply in love with him. Long, long 
ago, her faithful slave-girl had whispered into her ear the soft 
possibility of union with her cousin; but then she had listened 
with deeper attention to Pao-ch'ai’s mother, who once took occa- 
sion to tell the young ladies how marriages were made in heaven, 
and how the old man of the moon linked together by an invisible 
thread, no matter at what distance asunder, those whom an un- 
alterable destiny had already pronounced to be man and wite. 
Of late, however, Tui-yti's feelings lad been fur less under control. 
Day and night she thonglt about Pao-yii, and bitterly regretted 
that she had now neither father nor mother on whom she could 
rely to effect the object that lay nearest to her heart. One eve- 
ning, tired out under the ravages of the grent passion, she flung 
herself down, without undressing, upon a couch to sleep. But 
she had Hardly closed her eyes ere her grandmother, and a whole 
bevy of aunts and cousins walked in to offer, as they said, their 
hearty congratulations. ‘Tai-yii was astonished, aod asked what 
on earth their congratulations meant; upon which it was ex- 
plained to her that her father had married again, and that her 
stepmother had arranged for her a most eligible mateh, in con- 
sequence of which she was to leave for home immediately. With 
floods of tears Tai-yti entreated her grandmother not to send her 
away. She did not want to marry, and she would rather become 
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a slave-cirl at her grandmother's feet than fallin with the sel@™me 
Proposed. She exhausted every arenment, and even invoked the 
epirit of ler dend mother te pleut ber eames bat the oll lady 
wae oldurate, and finally went away, saviie that the urrangee- 
ment wauld have tale cervied amt “Then ‘Tui-vil saw ne escape 
bat the one last resonree of ull; when at that amement Pug-yij 
entered, und with a smile on his faee bean te aller her Ave epu- 
eTatulations tov. 

“Thank you, consin,” cried she, starting up und seizing him 
rudely by the ama, “Maw To kuew yon fer the filse fickle 
creature you are!" Whatia the matter, dear girl?" eurynivedd 
Puo-vit in auuzemeuts “ Dowas only elal for your suke that yon 
had found a lover at last.” E 

“And what lover do you think T eoul] ever care ta find wow 2" 
rejoined ‘Tai-yii, in a somewhat softened tune, 

“Well,” replied Dno-vit, “1 shold of course wilt it te be my- 
eclf. I eousider pow indeed mine olrewly ; amd if you think uf 
the way I have always belived towards yen...” 

What!” said Tai-yii, portly inisnuderstanding his words, “can 
it be you ufter all? and do you really wish me tw remain with 
you?” 

“Yoo shallsee with your own eves,” anawerel Pao-yii, even 
into the inmost recesses of my heart, and then perhaps you will 
bolieve,.” 

Thereupon he drew a knife, and plunging it inte his lwudly, 
ripped himself opeu so as to expose his heart to view, With a 
shriek ‘Tui-yii tried to stay his lawd, and felt herself dreneled 
with the flow of fresh wart blowd; when suddenly Pao-vil uttered 
aloud groan, aud erying out “Gireut Heaven, my heart is pone!" 
fell senseless to the round. “Help! help!" serenmed Tai-yiy 
“he is dying, beis dying.” “Wakeup, wakeup,” snid Tai-yii's 
maid, “whatever las given you nivhtmare like this?” 

So Tai-yil waked wp, aud fond that she bad hil a lad dream. 
But she had something worse than that. She had a bad illness 
to fullow; and strange to say Vao-yii was laid up at the some 
time. ‘The doctor cnme antl felt her pulse — both pulses in fet; 
and shuwk bis head, and drauk a enp of tea, and suid that 
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Tai4vii's vital principle wanted nonrishment, whieh it woul get out 
of a preseription he then and there, wrote down, As to Pao-yit, 
he was simply suffering trom a fit of tamporary indipestion, 

So Tai-yl ot better and Pao-yit recovered his spirits. His 
father had returned home, and he was once more obliged to make 
same show of work, and consequently had fewer hours to pend in 
the society of his cuusin, Ile was now a young man, and the 
question of his murriuge began to occupy a foremost place in the 
minds of lis parents and grandmother. Severn] names were 
proposed, one especially by his futher; but it was finally agreed 
that it was unnecessary to go far afield to seeure a fitting bride, 
It was merely a choice between the two charming young ladies 
who hud already shared go much in his daily life. Dut the diff- 
eulty lay precisely there. Where each was perfection, it became 
invidious to choose. In another famous Chinese uovel a similar 
difficulty is wot over in this way;—the hora marries beth. Iere, 
however, the family alilers were diatracted Dy rival claims. Dy 
their gentle, winning manners, Puo-ch'si and ‘Tai-yii lad mada 
themselves equally beloved by all the inmates of these two noble 
limses, from the venerable grandmother down to the meanest: 
slave-girl, ‘Their beauty was of different style; but at the bar of 
man’s opinion, each would probubly lave gained an equal number 
of votes. Tui-yit was nndonbtedly the cleverer of the twa, but 
Pao-eli’'ai had better health; and in the judement of those with 
whom the decision rested, health carried the day. It was arranged 
that Pao-yil was to marry Pao-ch'ai, 

‘his momentous arrangement was naturally mado in secret. 
Various preliminaries would have to be gone throug befure a 
verbal promise could give place to formal betrothal, And itis a 
well-ascertained fuct that seereta can only be kept by men, while 
this one was confided to at least a dozen women. Consequently, 
one night when Tai-yil was ill and alone in her room, yearning 
for the love that had already been contracted away to another, 
she heard two slave-girls outside whispering confidences, and fun- 
cied she canglt Pao-yii’s name. She listened again, and this 
time without doubt, for she heard them say that Pao-yii was en- 
gaged to marry a lady of good family and many accomplishments. 


Just then a parrot called out ‘t Here's your mistress: pour out 
hi = 
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the tea!” which frizhtened the slave-girls horrilly; and ghey 
forthwith separated, one of them running inside to attend upon 
Tai-yit berself. She finds her young mistress in a very agitated 
tate, but Tai-yil is always ailing now, and she had no idea what 
had been the immediate couse uf her present distressed! comlition. 
As to ‘Toi-yii she made o great etfert to keep calm, and went to 
bed, longing that she were well done with this world of sickness 
and sorrow, Dy and by, she determined upon aqlan, She would 
refuse dood vod gradually get rid of her little remaining strength; 
nutil from its now inhospitable tenement of clay, her bleeding 
soul should pass to rest in the pulace of the Pure Serene. 

This time Tsi-yii was serionsly ill. Sho ate uothing, B8he 
was racked by a drendful cough. Even a Chinese devter could 
now hardly fail to see that she was far advanced in a deelina, 
But none knew that the sickness of her body had originated in 
sickness of the heart, 

Qne vight she grew rapilly worse and worse, and lay to ull 
appearances dying, A slave-girl ran to summon ler grand. 
mother, while severnl others remained in the roum talking about 
Puo-yii and Ins intended marriage. “It was all off,” suid one 
of them. ‘His grandmother would not agree to the vouny lady 
chosen by lis father, She had already made her awn choice, — 
of nanuther young lady who lives in the family, and of whom we 
are all very fond.” The dying girl heard these words, aud it 
then flashed across ler that after all she must herself be the 
bride intended for Pao-yii. “For if not 1," argued she, “who 
eun it possibly be?” ‘Thereupon she rallied as it were by a sn- 
preme effort of will, and to the great astonishment of all, culled 
fora drink of ten, Those who had come expecting to see her 
die, were now glad to think that her youth might ultimately 
prevail. 

So Tai-yil got better once more; but only better, not’ well. 
For the sickness of the soul is not to be eured by drugs; the 
wounded heart can only be healed by him who struck the blow. 
At the same time, it was only the fact of Pao-yii’s intended 
betrothal to a cousin which had fluttered the family dove-cotes, 
Tt was not generally known to which of the two cousins he was 
to be definitely betrothed; and if anything, the majority were in 
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favoer of Tai-yii. To the eyes of the outside world they seemed 
meant for one another. And as the murmur of gossip became 
daily louder and louder, it was felt by those in authority that 
the time had come to do, what is done somewhat earlier in the 
West, — consult the young people themselves. Meanwhile, an 
event occurred which for the time being threw everything elsa 
into the shade. Pao-yil lost hia jade tablet. After changing his 
clothes, he lad forgotten to put it on, and had left it lying upon 
his table. Dut when he sent to fetch it, it was gone, A search 
was instituted high ond low; withont suecess, ‘The precious 
talisman was missing. No one dared tell his grandmother and 
face the old Iniy's wrath, As to Pao-yii himself, he treated tha 
matter lightly. Gradually, however, a change came over his 
demeanour. Ie was often absent-minded. At other times his 
tongne would run away with him, and he talked nonsense, At 
length, he got so bad that it became imperative to do something, 
So his grandmother had to be told. Of course she was dreadfully 
upset, but sha made a move in the right direction and offered an 
enormous reward for its recovery, amounting to no less than 
10,000 feels, The result was that within a few days the reward 
was claimed. But in the interval the tablet seemed to have lost 
much of its striking brilliancy; and a closer inspection showed it 
to be in reality nothing more than a clever imitation. This was 
a erushing disappuintment to all. Pao-yii's illness was increasing 
day by day. His father had received another appointment in 
the provinces; and it was eminently desirable that Pao-yi's 
marriage should take place previous to his departure. The great 
objection to hurrying on the ceremony was that the family were 
in mourning, Among other calamities which had befallen of 
late, tha young lady in the Imperial seraglio had died, and her 
influence at Court was gone. Still everything considered, it was 
deemed advisable to solemnise the wedding withoutdelay. Pao- 
yil’s father, little ag he cared for the ecliarncter of his only son, 
had been greatly shocked at the change which he now saw. A 
worn haggard face, with sunken lack-luatre eyes; rambling, 
inconsequent talk; — this was the heir in whom the family hopes 
were centred. The old grandmother finding that doctors were 
of little avail, had even called in a fortune-teller, who said pretty. 
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much what he was wanted te say, vig, that Pao-yil should marry 
some one with a golden destiny, to help lim on. 

So the chief actors in the tragedy ahuut te be enacted, lad ta 
he consnlted at lust “Mey lewan with Puo-ch’ai, for virus 
revsoug; and she, like a modest well-bred maiden, received her 
mother’s communis in sulimissive silence, Further, from that 
day she censed to mention Pao-yi's mame. With [ao-vii, low- 
ever, it wos a different thing altewether. Tis love for Tui-yii 
was a matter of some notoriety, especially with the sluve-wirls, 
one of whom even went so fur as to tell his mother that bis heart 
was set upon marrying her whom the Rinily lad felt obliged to 
reject, Je was thereture burdly doulitfal bow he would receive 
the news of his betrothal to Puo-el’ai; aud as in his present 
state of health, the conseqaences could not be ignered, it was re- 
solve! to lave recourse to stratagem, So the ultur was prepared, 
and naught remained but to deaw the bright death across the vie- 
tim's thir: at, 

In the short tima whieh intervened, the news was lroken to 
Tai-yii in an exceptionally crnel manner. Shlie heard by uecident 
in conversation with a siave-girl in the garden that Jhe-vii was 
to marry Puo-ch’si, ‘The poor pirl felt as if a thunderbelt lal 
pierced her brain, Ter whule frame quivered beneath the shock. 
She turned to go back te ler ruom, but half unconsciously fol- 
lowed the path that led to Pao-yii's apartments. Hardly noticing 
the servants in attendance, she almost fureed her wav in, an 
stood in the presence of her cousin. Ife was sitting down, aud 
he looked up and lanzhed a foolish lawl when he enw her enter, 
but lie did not rise, and he did not invite Ler to le seated. Tut- 
yii sat down without being asked, and without a word spoken on 
either side, And the two sut there, and stared and leered at ench 
other, until they both broke ont inte wild delirious langhter, the 
senseless crazy langliter of the mad-lonse, ‘ What makes yon 
iil, cousin?” asked ‘Tai-yli, when the first burst of their drendlfal 
merriment liad subsided. ‘I am in love with Tui-yii,” he re- 
plied; and then they both went offinto louder screams of langlit- 
er than before, 

At this point the slave-virls thought it high time to interfere; 
and azter much more laughing und nodding of heads, Tai-yit was 
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pertuaded to go away. She set off to run back to her own room, 
and sped along with a newly-acquired strength. But just as she 
was nesring the door, she was seen to fall, and the terrified slave- 
girl who rushed to pick her up, found her with her mouth full 
of blood. 

By this time, all formalities have been gone through, and the. 
wedding day is fixed. It is not to be a grand wedding; but of 
course there must be a trousseau, and a gorgeous sedan-chair in 
which to convey the bride to her future husband’s home. Pao- 
ch'ai sometimes weeps, she scarcely knows why; but prepnrations 
for the great event of her life leave her, fortunately, very little 
leisure for reflection. Tai-yit is in bed, and, but for a faithful 
slave-girl, alone. No body thinks much about her at this june- 
ture; when the wedding is over she is to receive a double share 
of attention, / 

One morning she makes the slave-girl bring ber all her poema 
anid various other relics of the happy days gone by. She turns 
them over and over between her thin and wasted “fingers until 
finally she commits them all to the flames, ‘The effort is too 
much for her, and the slave-girl in despair hurries acrosa to her 
wrandmother’s for assistance. She finds the whole place deserted, 
but 2 moment's thought reminds her that the old lady is doubtless 
with Pao-yii, So thither she makes her way as fast as her feet 
can carry her, only however to be still further amazed at finding: 
the rooms shut up and no one there, Utterly confused, and not 
knowing what to make of these unlooked-for circumstances, slie 
is about to run back to Tai-yii’s room, when to her great relief 
she espies a fellow-servaut in the ieaces, who straightway in- 
forms her that it ia Pao-yii's wedding day and that le had moved 
into another suite of apartments. And so it was. Pao-yii had 
joyfully agreed to the proposition that he should marry his cousin, 
for he had been skilfully given to understand that the cousin in 
question was Tai-yii, And now the much wished-for hour had 
arrived. he veiled bride, accompanied’ by the very elave-girl 
who had long ago escorted her from the south, alighted from her 
chair at Pao-yii's door. ‘The wedding march was played, and the 
young couple proceeded to the final ceremony of worship which 
made them irrevocably man and wife. Then, as is customary 
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upon such occasions, Pao-yii raised his bride's veil. Fora moMent 
he seemed us though suddenly turned into stone, as le stood there 
speechless and motionless, with fixed eyes gazing upon a face he 
had little expected to behold. Meanwhile, Pao-cl'ni retired into 
an inner apartment; and then for the first time Pao-yit found his 
voice. 

“Am dreaming?” cried he, looking round upon bis assem- 
bled relatives and friends. ‘No, you are married,” replied seve- 
ral of those nearest to him. “lake care; your father is outside. 
He arranged it all.” 

“Who was that?” said Pao-yii, with averted head, pointing 
in the direction of the door through which Pao-ch'ai had 
disappeared. 

“Tt was Pao-ch’ai, your wifa..... " 'Pal-yil, Jou mean ; 

Tai-yfiis my wife,” shrieked he, interrupting them; “I want T'ai- 
yi, I want Tai-yi. Oh bring us together and save us both!” 
Here he broke down altogether. Thick sobs choked his further 
utterance, until relief came in & surging flood of tears. 
_ All this time Tai-yii was dying, dying beyond hope of recall, 
She knew that the hour of release was at hand, und she lay there 
quietly waiting for death. Every now and again she swallowed 
a teaspoonful of broth, but gradually the light faded out of her 
eyes, and the slave-girl, faithful to the lust, felt that her young 
mistress’ fingers were rapidly growing cold. At that moment, 
‘T'ai-yii's lips were seen to move, and she was distinctly heard to 
say “OQ Pao-yii, Puo-yii...” Those words were her last. A 
cold moisture broke out upon the body which her gentle weary 
epirit had now quitted for ever. 

Just then, breaking in upon the hushed moments which suc- 
ceed dissolution, sounds of far-otf music were borne along upon 
the breeze. The slave-girl crept stealthily to the door, and 
strained her ear to listen; but she could hear nothing save the 
soughing of the wind as it moaned fitfully through the trees. 

But the bridegroom himself had already ontered the valley of 
the dark shadow. Pao-yi was very ill, He raved and raved 
about Tai-yii, until at length Pao-ch’si, who had heard the news, 
took upon herself the painful task of telling him she was already 
dead, “Dead?” cried Pao-yii, “dead?” and with a loud groan 
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he fell back upon the bed, insensible. A darkness came before 
his eyes. and he seemed to be transported into a region which 
was unfamiliar to him, Looking about, he saw what seemed to 
be a human being advancing towards him, and immediately call- 
ei out to the stranger to be kind enough to tell him where he 
was. “You are on the road to hell,” replied the man; “ but 
your span of lite ia not yet complete, and you have no business 
here.” Pao-yti explained that he had come in search of Tai-yii 
who had lately died; to which the man replied that Tai-yii’s soul 
had already gone -back to its home in the Pore Serene. “ And 
if you would see her again,” added the man, “return to your 
duties upon earth. Fulfil your destiny there, chasten your un- 
derstanding, nourish the divinity that is within you, — and you 
may yet hope to meet her once more.” The man then fung a 
stune at him and struck him over the heart, which so frightened 
Pao-yii that he turned to retrace his steps. At that moment he 
heard himself loudly called by name; and opening his eyes saw 
his mother and grandmother standing by the side of hie bed. 

They had thought that he was gone, and were overjoyed at 
seeing him return to life, even though it was the same life as 
befere, clouded with the preat sorrow of unreason. For now 
they could always hope; and when they saw him daily grow 
stronger and stronger in bodily lealth, it seemed that ere long 
aven his mental equilibrium might be restored. The more so that 
he had ceased to mention ‘[si-yii's name, and treated Pao-ch’ai 
with marked kindness and respect. 

All this time the fortunes of the two grand families are sinking 
from bad to worse. Pao-yii’s uncle is mixed up in an act of 
diseraceful oppression; while his father, at his new post, makes 
the foolish endeavour to be an honest incorrupt official, He tries 
to put his foot down upon the system of bribery which prevails, 
but succeeds only in getting himself recalled and impeached by 
the Censorate for maladministration of affairs. The upshot of 
all this is that an Imperial Decree is issued, confiscating the 
property and depriving the families of their hereditary rank. 
Besides this, the lineal representatives are to be banished; and 
within the walls which have been so long sacred to mirth and 
merry-making, consternation now reigns supreme. *Q high 
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Heaven,” cries Pao-yii's father, a3 his brother and nephew start 
for their place of banishment, “that the fortunes of or fanuly 
should fall like this!” 

Of all, perhaps the old grandmother felt the blow most severe.y. 
She had lived for 83 years in affluence, acenstomed to the devo- 
tion of her children and the adulation of friends, Dut now mo- 
nev wae ecarce, and the voice of Huttery unheard, ‘The courtiers 
of prosperous days forgot to call; and even the servants deserted 
at their posta, And so it came aloat that the old lady fell ill, 
and within a few days was lying upon her death-bed, She spoke 
a kind word to all, except to Pao-ch’at. For her she had only a 
si¢h, — that fate had linked her with a husband whose heort 
was buried in the grave. So she died, and there was a splendid 
faneral, paid for out of funds raised at the puwnshep,  Psao-ch'ai 
appeared in white; and among the flowers which were pathered 
around the bier, she was unanimously pronounced to be the 
fairest blossom of all. 

Then other members of the family die, and Pan-vii relapees 
into a condition aa critical as ever. [le is in facet at the point of 
death, when @ startling aunouncement restores him again te 
consciousness. A [uddhist priest is at the outer pate, amid be 
has brought back Pau-yil's lost tablet of jade. There was of 
eourse great excitement on all sides; but the priest refuse to 
part with the jade until he got the promised 10,000 taele reward. 
And where now was it possible to raise such a sum os that, anid 
ata moment's notice? Still, it was fult that the tablet must be 
recovered at all costs, Pao-yii's life depended on it, and he wos 
the sole hope of the fumily. So the priest was promised his 
reward, and the jade was conveyed into the sick rum, Tut 
when Pao-yii clutched it in bis eager hand, le dropped it with 
aloud cry, and fell buck gasping upon the bed. The tablet was 
no longer whole, but broken, 

In a few minutes Poo-yit's breathing became more and more 
distressed, and a servant ran out to call in the priest, in tho hajw 
that something might yet be done, ‘The priest, however, had 
disappeared, and by this time Pao-yii hud ceased to breathe. 

‘Immediately upon the disunion of body and soul, which 
mortals call death, the spirit of Pao-yit set vil’ on its journey to 
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the@nfinite, led by a Buddhist priest. Just then a voice called 
out and said that Tai-yit was awaiting him, and at that moment 
many familiar faces crowded round him, but as he gazed at them 
in recognition, they changed into grinning goblins, At length 
he reached a spot where there was a beautiful crimson flower in 


an enclosure, so carefully tended that neither bees nor butterilies. 


were allowed to settle upon it. It was oa dower he was told which 
had been to fulfil a mission upon earth, and had recently returned 
to the Infinite. Hewnas now taken to see Tai-yi. A bamloo 
sereen which lng before the entrance to 1 room, was raised; 
and there before Lim stood his heart's idol, his lost Tai-yii. 
Stretching forth bis hands, he was about to speak to her, when 
suddenly the sereen was hastily dropped. The priest gave him 
a shove, and he fell backwards, awaking as though from a dream, 

Once more he liad regained a new hold upon life: once more 
he had emerged from the vary jaws of death. This tima le was 
achanyved man, He devoted himself to reading for the preat 
public examination, in the hope of securing the much-coveted de- 
gree which is usually called master of arts. Nevertheless, he 
talks little, anc seems to cure less, about the honours and glory 
of this world; and what is stranger than all, Le appears to have 
very much lost his taste for the once fascinating suciety of women. 
For a time be seems tu be under the spell of a religious ernze, 
and is always arguing with Poo-ch’si upon the advautages of de- 
voting one’s life to the service of Buddlia. But shortly before 
the examination he burns all the books Le bas collected which 
treat of immortality and a future state, and concentrates every 
thought upon the great object before Lim. 

At length the day comes, and Pao-yil, accompanied by a ne- 
phew who is also a candidate, prepares to enter the arenn. His 
father was away from home. Tle liad gone sonthwards to take 
the remains of the grandmother and of Tai-yii back to their an- 
eestral burying-ground. So Pao-yii first goes to take leave of 
his mother, and she addresses to him a few parting words, full of 
encouragement and hope, Then Pao-yit falls upon his knees 
and implores her pardon for all the trouble he has caused her, 
“Tecan only trusty” le added, “that I shall now be successful, 


aud thet you, dear mother, will be hoppy.” And then amid — 
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tears and good wishes, the twa young men set out fur thesex- 
amination hall, where, with severn] thousand other candidates, 
they are to remain for some time immured. 

The hours and days speed apace, full of arduous effort to those 
within, of anxiety to those without. At last the preat gates ure 
thrown wide open, and the vast crowd of worn-out weary students 
bursts forth, to meet the equally vast crowd of ener, expectunt 
friends. In the crush that ensues, Pao-yil and his nephew luse 
siplt of ench other, and the nephew reoches home first. ‘There, 
the feast of welcome is already epread anid the wine-kettles are 
put to the fire. So every now and again somebody runs out to sac 
if Pao-yii is not yet in sight, But the time passes and he comes 
not. Fears as to his personal sifery begin tu be aroused, aul 
messengers are sent out in all directions, Puo-yit is nowhere ta 
be found. The night comes, anid roes. The next day, and tha 
next day; and still no Pao-yii, He has disappeared without 
leaving behind lim the faintest clue to his whereabouts. Mean- 
while, the list of successful candidates is published, and Pao-yii's 
name stands seventh on the list, Ilis nephew lias the 19th 
place, What a triumph for the funily, and what rupture would 
have been theirs, but for the mysterions absence of Puo-yil. 

Thus, their joy was shaded by sorrow, until bope, springing 
eternal, was unexpectedly revived. Puao-yii's winning essny liad 
attracted the attention of the Emperor, and his Majesty issued an 
order for the writer to appear at Court. An Imperial order may 
not be lightly disregarded; and it was fervently hoped by the 
family that by these means Pao-yit might be restored to them, 
This, in fact, was all that was wanting now to secure the renew- 
ed prosperity of the two ancient houses, ‘The tide of events lind 
set favourably at last. Those who bad been banished to the 
frontier had greatly distinguished themselves awainst the bandit- 
ti who ravaged the country round about. ‘There was Puo-yii's 
success, and his nephew's; and above all, the gracious clemency 
of the Son of Heaven. Free pardons were granted; confiscated 
estates were returned. The two families basked again in the 
glow of Imperial favour. Pao-ch'si was about to become a mo- 
ther: the ancestral line mivht be continued after all. Dut Pan- 
yi, — where was le? That remained a mystery still, aguinst 
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whith even the Emperor's mandate proved to be of no avail. 

It was on his return journey that Pao-yii’s father heard of the 
success and disappearance of his son. Torn by condicting emo- 
tions, he hurried- on, in his haste to reach home and aid in un- 
Tavelings the secret of Pao-yii's hiding-place. One moonlight 
night, his boat lay anchored alongside the shore, which a storm 
of the previous day had wrapped in a mantle of snow. He was 
sitting writing at a table, when suddenly, through the half-open 
door, advancing towarde him over the bow of the boat, his 
silhouette sharply defined against the surrounding snow, he saw 
the figure of a shaven-headed Buddhist priest. The priest knelt 
down and struck his head four times upon the ground, and then, 
without a word, turned back to join two other priests who were 
awniting him. ‘The three vanished as imperceptibly as they had 
come; before, indeed, the astonished father had time to realise 
that he had been, fur the last time, face to face with Pao-yii ! 
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THE PREVALENCE OF INFANTICIDE 
IN CHINA.* 





Tne Presipent:—Ladies and Gentlemen: We meet hera 
to-nimht to disenss a subject of considerable interest and import- 
ance—Zite Prevalence of Infanticide in Ching, The question 
hefure the meeting is not Does Infanticide exist in China? We 
may tuke that for granted; but to what extent does it prevail here 
in comparison with other countries of the world? And with a view 
to the fuller elucidation of this subject, the Council of the Asintie 
Society lave invited communications from residents in various 
parts of the Empire, which communications will be read out this 
evening, and the question will then be submitted for debata, 
open to all present, members and non-members alike. 

T may add that no less than seventeen replies have been received 
in response to the invitation of the Council; and these may be 
roughly said to be divided upon opposite sides of the question in 
the proportion of 9 to 8, nine pro and eight con. It is proposed 
to print these contributions in the Society’s Journal, os a record 
of the proceedings of this evening, We will begin with those 
papers which maintain the wide prevalence of infanticide in 


China, 


GENERAL Mesny:—The destruction of children is, unfortu- 
nately, frequently practised in China, cepecially in the provinces 
of Kiang-8i, and ‘Hu-Pei, though happily rare in this province, 

The crime is usually confined to the destruction of females, as 
most people are exceedingly anxious to have male children to 
perpetuate their family name. 

Few people care about bringing up more than one girl, usually 
pleading poverty as an excuse for destroying any more that they 
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may have. Some well-to-do people, however, destroy their fernule 
offspring for fear of being disgraced bv the wiebeligviowr of a 
daughter, or the brutality of a mother-in-law, 

Tofunticile is generally committed of the tine of birth. When 
the midwife has been instructed te destray a ehild, aud she enn 
sents to do so, she generally drops it tute thee nigelit-stonl, tle 
cover of which, fitting closely, is potion, aul the child stanthered 
at once, Sometimes a pail of water is u-ed te drown the elild in, 
The dead child, in wither case, is usually buried, anywhere, or 
east into a Done Tower. : 

Some midwives huwever, refuse to commit such brutnlitics as 
the destruction of infanta, anil tell the poreuts that the child is n 
boy eo as to put them in wood Limour, hoping that the parents 
will not go the length of destroying their own chill when they 
do discover its sex. 

Most cities have founidling asylums, culled Vii-Ying-lung, in 
which female children ore received, nursed and reared, until 
betrothed to respousible persous—if not soll to brothel keepers 
by unprincipled managers. Some new-born children are exposed 
by the roadside at night, to take their chance of the world. 


R. A. Jamieson, Esq, 0.A., 0.D.—lbe best authorities on the 
question of Infanticide with which Iam accuainted ure the follow- 
ing:—Letires Sdifiantes et curieuses, Mémoires dela Chine t. x. xi, 
Lyon 1819; and L’ Infanticide et [ Qowere de la Sainte Bufanece en 
Chine by P. Gabriel Palitre, 8.J,, Shanghai, 1878. The latter is 
a collection of documents drawn from indigenous sonrecs, namely 
Imperial Edicts and official memorials and proclamations emaunt- 
ing from and relating to all parts of the Empire; philosophical 
and religious treatises, popular books, illustrated broadsheets; 
and native newspapers since 1874; these supplemented by the 
reports of Catholic and Protestant Missionaries. 

There is thus o complete literature dealing with the subject. 
This fact alone goes far towards proving that infanticide is widely 
prevalent; and if the concurrent testimony of scores of indepen- 
dent and disinterested witnesses as registered in this literature is 
deemed worthy of belief, no doubt can remain as to the axtent to 
which the practice has penetrated into the ordinary labite of the 


people. 
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The existence of officially supported: orphanages in almost all 
native cities affords strong corroborative evidence. These insti- 
tutions have been frequently described. The earliest notice of 
them that T cnn cite dates from 1720, and is from the pen of P, 
Entrecolles (Lettres x, 347) who translates portiva of a native 
manual for the use ot magistrates, ers among other things 
a qian for a fonodling hospital. 

The first Catholic orphanage was opened in 1632 at Kiang-chow 
in Shansi by P. Vagnoni [Bartoli, La Cina, Rome 1003, pag, 
1042,] and between 1844 and 1872 Catholic missionaries esta- 
blished 101 orphanages in various parts of the empire, 

The practice of infanticide is denounced ly native moralists, 
but vulgar opinion so thorouglily supports the theory of a father's 
absolute property in his children, that no popular odium attaches 
toa man who simply exercises his quasi-legal and quasi-religions 
riglits in this respect. With more or less seriousness, the Chinese 
say that destroying their female children ia a way of providing 
for them, and that in virtue of the transmigration of souls, they 
thus obtain a chance of being born again as males. 

Infanticide was 2 common crime long before the Manchu inva- 
sion, as appears from many of the documents collected and publish- 
ed in the above cited work by P, Palatre. 

Between 24 and 20 years ago during the Tai-ping rebellion I 
myself saw many children exposed in the environs of Shanghai; 
but my personal experience ended with that exceptional period, 
and any information that I have since acquired upon this subject 
has been second-hand, 

An argument in favour of the prevalence of infanticide may, I 
think, be fairly drawn from the tact that itis only some extraor- 
_dinary incident in connexion with the practice that is ever noticed 
by natives in their converse with foreigners, Thus, afew years 
ago a writer told me with horror of the burning of a newly-born 
girl. The infant's mother had given birth to a long series of 
female children who had all been sacrificed, and when this parti- 
cular one presented itself the parents determined to administer a 
severe lesson to the soul which had chosen to clothe itself go fre- 
quently in female bodies, My informant slurred over as quite 
indifferent the previous murders, while the strange perverstty of 
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the last had evidently made a great impression on him, 

It is a matter of almost common know!lrdge that femule children 
born into poor families are frequently sacrificed as worthless, and 
even in well-to-do families the murder of girls, though rare, ia by 
no means unknown. In such cuses some special motive prompts 
the act. But there is an erroneous impression among foreigners 
that newly-born boys are never intentionally destroyed by their 
parents. ‘The native documents above cited are explicit in deny- 
ing that boys invariably escape. On this point I have informa- 
tion only with regard to the island of ‘I'sung-ming. There boys 
are not exempt from the death penalty when, on account of some 
congenital deformity or in deference to the opinion uf some local 
sorcerer, they are considered likely to bring ill luck on their 
family, In cases of illegitimate birth [rare events, os Chinese 
midwives are extremely skilful in the production of early abortion] 
infanticide is the rule irrespective of the sex of the child, large 
sums of money being often paid to midwives to secure that the 
infant slall be still-born, a consummation bronght about by the 
simple process of warotting the fwtns os it emerges. 

T am informed by teachers and by my native assistant at the 
Chinese Hospital, that under ordinary circumstances o child 
when born, whatever its ultimate destiny may be, is attended to 
by the midwife in the usual way. It is washed and presented to 
its mother, the umbilical cord being carefully secured. The deci- 
sion as to its fate resta with the father and mother sided by the 
counsels of relatives, friends and neighbours who seem to huve 
as weivlity a voice in the matter os the parents themselves. 

If it is to be rejected, it may, if in a country place, be merely 
exposed by the road side generally enveloped in 9 mut, or it may 
be placed in a basket and perched in the forkofatree. Ina city, 
it is generally elippod head downwards into the family night- 
stool and covered down, Ur it is placed in a bucket of water and 
sunk by a weigt loid on top of it. Drowning appears to be the 
mode of killing most frequently adopted, and in some parts of 
China [e.g. the Hankow district) the custom prevails of laying a 
thin strip of wood across a wide and deep tub full of water, and 
passing the infuut from one end towards the other, while a ditty 
is recited ubout a child passing over a bridge, and the bridye 
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hrenking. The “bridge” in the given case invariably does 
break, and the infant falls into the water, where itis lef, But 
inany other menns are adonted. ‘The infant is occasionally 
covered with a cushion and sat upon, An eyo-witness lately 
described to me thea murder of a newly-born male child by its 
father, The infant, held head dowuwards in its father’s hands, 
was dropped on a flat stone, unl as it still breathed, it was picked 
up and the operation repented, Sometimes the child's mouth js 
filled with undiluted rice epirit which speedily poisons or rather 
amitoentes it, Turning lias been mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph. / 

As a general rule, however, the act is committed under the 
shelter of a honse, and therefore little or nothing is known about 
each individual case except by those who have taken part in it. 


I". 1, Barroun, Esq, Ed, WV. GC. Daily News.—Never having 
had any personal experience of infanticide, I am afraid I can say 
nothing of any moment with respect to the prevalence of the 
practices, When I lived in Peking I always heard that a cart 
was driven slong certain thorourbfares during the very early 
hours of the morning in order to collect the female children who 
had been exposed over-night; but I never saw this myself—per- 
haps because I did not wet up early enough. Even supposing it 
to have been true, however, it would not necessarily prove the 
prevalence of infanticide, whatever it might prove in regard to 
child-exposure. JT ulways understood that the infants so exposed 
were taken to fonndling-huspitnls, and that the parents were 
aware of this and acted upon it accordingly. This leads one to 
snepect that the term ‘infinticide’ is often misapplied by foreign- 
ers, and made to eover both clild-murder and child-exposure; 
which has prolably led to much misunderstunding upon the 
subject. 

To say anything about the “prevalence” of either infanticide 
or child-expasure, however, implies a knowledge of statistics; and 
this T do not possess. ‘That infanticide exists is acoepted by the 
terms of the subject itself; and the only statements I am able to 
make about the practice is (1) that it prevails only among the 


poorest clusses, (2) that it is said—I know not with how much 
truth—to be very rare at Canton, and (3) that it is a distinet — 
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ont-growth of Ancestral Worship, A strong ense ismade ont for 
this last thesis by Miss Gordon Cumming, in the Juanunry number 
of the British Quarterly, A girl canavt sucrilice to her deceased 
parents, and is therefore less able to repny the cast of her up- 
bringing by solid benefits in the Great Hereafter. ‘ Even,” says 
Miss. Gordon Cumming, “the woman who cannot crush her own 
maternal instincts so fur as to consent to the murder of her new- 
born child, often wearies of tending a baby which is so very 
unwelcome to its father and all its relations; eo the poor little 
thing is eruelly neglected, and when it beeomes sickly and wail- 
ing, it costs the unnatural mother few qualms to deposit the use- 
less crenture in the nearest loathsome baby-tower, knowing tliat 
her sympathetic neighbours will make no unkind comments on its 
disappearnnce, ‘Tims it is that Ancestor-worship lies at the rout 
of the appalling infanticide of China—a practice about which there 
is no concealment. It is fully sanctioned ly public opinion, aud 
the baby-towers *** nre a hideous and repulsive reality.” I nevil 
only add an expression of wonder that the precepts of Coutueins, 
and that mercifulness which is so importentan element in the 
teachings of Buddha, should bave done so littl to lmimanise 
Chinese paren te. 


T. W. Kinesmizz, Esq., Vice-Preaident.—I am seareely sutli- 
ciently nequainted with the social life of the Chinuse to pronounee 
dogmaticully on the prevalence of infanticide in China. My own 
opinion ¢leaged from remarks from native sourers is that female 
infanticide prevails somewhat extensively, being naturally in 
excess in those portions where the population lias the greatest 
tendency to encroach on the means of subsistence. The practice 
from long continued tradition is not lovked upon us a crime, anc 
the exposure of a female infunt seems in Kwangtung province at 
least to be a matter of'so little moment that no one would think 
of mentioning the fact. ‘here is some reason to believe that it is 
practised, or las been practised, to some extent in the British 
Colony of Hongkong. I have heard a native, whoasa child hud 
frequently been sent out to turn over the refuse at the drain 
mouths, state that the bodies of female infunts often used to be 
found in such places, and that a native would take no account of 
_ te discovery. 
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The great check on the practice is that female infants, even 
immediately after birth, have a money valne, being porchased by 
regular dealers to be brought up for purposes of prostitution, aud 
itis from children eo obtnined that the native brothels are mainly 
eupplied, Children so bronglt up are likewise in request in 
richer buuselulds as concubines or secondary wives, and if of 
pleasing manners and appearance often jetch large sums, 

This check principally operates amongst the poorer classes. 
Those in a higher position could net condescend to make money 
hy the sale of their infants; the old ballad (Sht II. 4. VI) makes 
a nonentity of the daughter. “She is ineapable of good or evil” 
Se jE St 2, und the tradition has had its natural effect, Wher 
enough of daughters are born in the house, the remainder are 
quietly got rid of. From time to time a native official issues 
proclamations, as recently in Uupeli, against the practice but the 
carefully guarded manner in which these are generally ist 
shows how strong is the prejudice. 

On the whole I am of opinion that an appreciable percentage 
of female infants are destroyed by ona means or another imme- 
diately after their birth, aud that the proportion does not widely 
differ in the various provinees. Stutistics ave not available, but 
some idea could be arrived at did we possess the means of arriving 
at the proportion of females bronzlt up to a life of prostitution. 
Their number is an indication of the little affection displayed 
towards female children. 


CO. Impautt-Huart, Esq., Vice-Consul_ for France —Does in- 
fanticide prevail in China? Some reply in the affirmative, others 
deny its existence and declare they have not seen it practised by 
the Chinese. The best provfs of ite prevalence are the imperial 
decrees aud proclamations issued by the local Mandarins against 
the practice of drowning female children; the laws of indian ticida ¢ 
the reference toitin louks, its mention in newspapers, and final- 
ly the popular illustrations tu be found all over China, showing 
the different ways it is done. 

‘The practice of drawning newly born femule infants (@jar 
fs) is of frequent oveurrence amongst the Chinese, but, as fur as 
we know, it prevails greatly in the Fuh-kien, Kwang-tung and 
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An-hwei provinces, among’ the poor as well as the rich, the former 
not baving the means for their support, the latter dreading the 
marringe expense and provision for @ wood dowry. The true 
reagon is the Chinese value only the male descendunts auc con- 
sider tho girls useless (4.4 fi) and expensive, requiring so much 
eare and money, and in return bringing nothing to the honse, 

Female infanticide is always practiced immediately after birth 
and is generally committed by the midwife, sunetimes by the 
parents themselves. ‘Ie cominon method is by plunging the newly 
barn head foremost in a bucket of water, and the corpse is thrown 
intoacharnel-honse or into an old pagoda, and sometimes into the 
viver; but the children are celdom drowned in rivers, likes or 
canals, his practice scems comparatively rare in the Kinngean 
province; but few ean atirm te what oxtent it uxists, us it 13 
committed at home, not rarain pupulo. 

The proof of the existence of infunticide ean be found in an 
excellant work entitled “1? Jufanticide e¢ Ptdswere de fae Suiate 
Enfanee” by Pather Palitre, de la Compagnie de Jesus, Shang- 
hai, 1878. Lithographed at the Si-ka-wei Mission. 


Rev. Dr. Martin, President of the Tung-wen College, Peking. 
—Of the prevalence of infinticide an Ching, there is unhappily no 
room for doubt. The question is ect at rest by the testimony uf 
the people themselves. 

Among their moral tracts dissuading from vice and crime, f 
eonspienous place is filled by a class ealled weit te ac,“ Diesua- 
sives from Drowning Daughters.” Uflicial proclamations may 
often be seen posted on vates and walls forbidding the practice. 
The people of one district are ever ready to charge it on those of 
another; families will sometimes hint that it ts practised by their 
neighbours; and occasionally individuals ure fimnd who confess 
to its perpetration within their own gutes, pleading poverty in 
extonuation, and further justifying the offence, by alleging that 
the act was performed Wy the hand of a stranger. 

Finally, (not to speak of the “baby tower,” an object. more 
snd in its suggestions than the Parsee “tower of silence”) found- 
ling hospitals present themselves rather as witnesses to the evil, 
than as remedics for it. At Peking, and perhaps in other 
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localities, the kindred erime of nipping human life in the bud 
before it comes to the stage of conscious being, takes the place of 
infanticide properly so called. 

That infanticide should prevail among a people noted for the 
strenu'th of their fumily ties as well as for the predominance of 
moral sentiment in their form of civilisation, is a melancholy faet 
that merits alike the attention of philosopher and philanthropist, 
To refer it vaguely to the combined influence of population and 
poverty, is no sufficient explanation; as there are many countries 
with population equally denge and equally poor, where this crime 
against limmanity is almost unknown. Other influences must 
co-operate to bring it about, such as: 

lst.—The constitution of the Chinese family, in which the off- 
shouts, banyan-like, tuke rovt in the shadow of the parent stem, 
insteatl of separating and establishing oew centres of life and 
activity. 

Snd—The disparngement of danghters, as unable to transmit 
the family name, and destined tu become the virtual property of 
others. 

drd.—The worship of ancestors which makes ita religions duty 
for every man, poor or rich, to raise up offspring to offer incense 
on the fumily altar; and 

4th.—The pernicions system of early and universal marriage. 
For the unhealthy stimulus thus given to population, Menecius is 
luarwely respousible, he having laid down the dictum Fiat = 
4it % BHJe: that “of the three offences ayvainst filial piety the 
greatest is to be chililess,” . 

In conclusion there is no hope of extirpating this great evil 
except by a reconstruction of Chinese society; bringing about 


‘sucha change of sentiment as to restore woman to her proper 


luce, and to set the seal of sacredness on limman life in every 
form. This can only be effected by the spread of Christianity. 


CG. F. R. Auues, Esq., WB. AL Consul, Pakhot—The moral 
conscience of the Chinese and the human precepts of the Budd- 
hist religion have alike proved insufficient to deter the Chinese 
from this horrible practice. Proclamations are issued by the 
authorities and tracts and placards are circulated by benevolent | 
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individuals, but considerations of political economy alone have 
any power. Infanticide in China varies dircetly with the density 
of the population. When the people are overcrowded wil conse 
quently poor, girla, who must cease te belong to the family if 
they inarry, aud who have te support their future methers-in-hiw 
rather than their own parents, ure looked on as useless burdens 
to be put ont of the way as quiekly and quivtly as possible, Tn 
the less thickly populated porte of the Empire infanticide is rare, 
In other words it is commun in the Sunth amd Centre of China, 
uncommon in the North, 

IT would refer to the files of tle | Tanlkow Times” fir 1RG-O7, 
where the suljeet was well theeeled ont ly Mr. Gridith John of 
Hankow, and Dr, Dhaleenn of Peking; the one argentine from lis 
own observation that infanticide was conimeon all over the Exapire, 
antl the other contending dina his experimen aod that of Dr, 
Lockhart that it was aline=t as rare in Chinn asin Enehiwd, No 
doubt they were both right as revards the provines with whieh 
each was wequaintel, Init what was true iu Eonkow was lulse in 
Peking and viee-verpi. 

In Pakhoi and the nelzllourheod, a poor but by ne means 
popalons eeetion af Ching, fersale tufantieide is pructionliy i= 
known, lat To fear Fomust wevri!s: cis state of things te the abo 
mainglile enstom of selling yeuny girls for immueral purposes so 
prevalent in this part of Rwang-tung., A female child uf 7 or 8 
years old will readily fetch about 180 strings of cash. 


T.L. Bunnock, Esq, Ai. df, Consular Servier —T have never 
mide serious enquiries as te the previlenecs of the practice of 
kilhog newly-born female children, Wut wherever | have resided, 
that is to sey, in the provinees of Chihli, Mupei, Anhui, Kiangsu, 
Pukien, aud Kwangtung I have tuked te Chinese on the subject 
to some extent. If what I have been told is worthy of credence, 
the practice is almost nknown in the North, comparatively rare 
in the central Provinces and common in the Senth, In central 
China it seems to be most frequent in certain parts of Chekiang, 
I remember in 1879 or 1880 noticing in the Shanghai Courier oa 
translation of a proclamation, which had been ised at Ningpo 
with reference to it. Also, No, 17 of the Jllwetrated Shanghat 
Nees for lust year gives a picture of the drowning of a newly 
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born child. The letter press accompanying the picture states 
that in a certain district of Kashing Fu the Practica has become 
po general as not to excite any remark. It was once suggested 
to me by a friend that infunticide in Kwangtang and Fukien had 
its origin in the difficulty of finding husbands for the girls when 
grown up, Leeause of the large number of young men who emi- 
grate every yeur from those provinces. On my mentioning’ this 
theory to a Cantenese, lia said, No! so far from there being a 
difficulty in finding husbands, owing to infanticide there are 
among the poor many more men wanting wives, than there ara 
women for them to marry; and hence it comes that they have to 
pay such a high price (or give such a large present, if one prefers 
tw call it sa}, to the parents of their brides. 


PF. Wrern, Esq., Ph. D., Deputy Commissioner of Customa, 
Shangheti—I am notin eye witness to infanticide in China, but 
YT have seen foreiyners who saw chililron exposed alive. Whiat- 
ever the matter of fact may be there is no doubt that the existence 
of the practice of doing away with female children is believed in 
by most of the natives at Amoy. At this port the searcity of 
women, which I understood as reenited in a sort of polyandry 
amongst the lower classes, is usually traced to the destruetion of 
female infant life. Uniortunately, we possess no statistics rerard- 
ing the distribution of sexes in the population of Amoy; Lut it is 
generaliy asserted that the male sex is very far In excess over tha 
female sex; and this in a port where emigration annually takes 
away far more men than wowen, can only be explained by the 
destruction of female life. However, the practice of murdering 
children with a knife (the inode stated to have been in vogue 
previous to the establishment of a foundling hospital in Mr. 
Russell's Report on the Trade of Amoy, 1881, p. 14) or by expos- 
ing them in a ditch ora river, may have given way to the milder, 
though still more eruel furm of baby farming. I knew a female 
who, in her owa opinion, was very unfortunate in giving birth to 
quite a number of female children in succession during a num ber 
of years, and who someliow or other lost them all within the first 
fortnight after their birth, as the world says, by starvation. Want 
of interest taken in female children and subsequent neglect in 
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bringing them up er nursing them m the many diseases that 
threaten Iabyhood especially ina Chinese family, peabably does 
ag tmuch in these more civilised dava of medlern Chinn as the old 
practice of destroying the pour creutures at onee when they were 
born could bring alent. 

I suluvit a copy of a pamphlet direeted awainet the drowninw of 
female children, published as late asin sesh Similar publicn- 
tions as well as illustrated wall sheets are very frequently met 
with, ‘There inust be some trowhle wid expense in preparing anid 
publishing them, and T cannot imagine that they shonld lave uo 
other purpose than the amusement of the pullie, Cran we really 
be assured that ull the troulle thus taken in improving the mure- 
lity of the magees ly the better clisses is altowether the wurk of 
Quixotic nmubition ? 


THz Vex, Ancnpracon Morrie :—The information which T 
have to offvr on this subject, is limited both as to the, cel aa te 
the area of my observation. 

Tt was chivdy in the city of Ningpo, and in the Eastern distriets 
of Chehkiang, during the years iiomeddiately following the ‘T*ai- 
ping Rebellion, chat [investigated the subject of Infunticide. I 
was led then to the conelusion that in that part of China aud in 
Chelikiang generally, the crime is uot widespread or normals but 
one which breaks out and prevails eliciy in times of famine or 
special distress. 1 om informed by Chinese friends that at the 
present time, infauticile is far less prevalent than it was twenty 
yeors ogo, round Ningpo. Cases etill ocenr, in the hills varth- 
west of the city, but rarely; aud they are carefully eoncented. 

During the ‘Mai-ping aeenpution, and in the months of distress 
and unrest which followed their expulsion from Ningpo (1St1 =) 
the crime was very frequent of aceurrence. T nm sequainted 
myself with three fimilies on whieh the guilt of infanticile rests. 
In one case two girls were drowned (it ia to le observed that 
girls are alwiys the vietims, not boys, and that life is tuken im- 
mediately after birth by drowning). In another one was killed; 
and ina third family, a littl: girl was they supposed drowned; 
but she struggled back to life, and the parents concludeil that she 
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was fated to life. This girl was instructed in our Mission school, 
aud is now married and settled in the western hills. 

Parents mud friewls (the officiona friends being uften mora 
guilty thou tle pareuts themselves) are bardly rewarded as mur- 
derers; thoneh strong blame attaches to all such eases in the 
moral court of Chinese opinion, I received a call in Ningpo 
during the year 1800 from a Chinese wentleusan who was thon 
chief manager ofa uative sceiety formed in that city with country 
branches for the suppression and prevention of infanticide. He 
toll ime that considerable sums were raised by voluntary aubs- 
eviption, the fund thus raised being expended in grants to poor 
fimuilies of from 2,000 to 3,000 each, on the advent of a trouble- 
emme girl, The agents in the country were ordered to inquire 
jor snel cases; and in the event of intinticide being proved, they 
had power to arrest and punish the parenta—the punishment 
being geuerolly a fine of land. An agent whom I called upon in 
the country toll me ofa poor man, who after ten dangliters bad 
been bern to him in sneeession, drowned the eleventh in dispair; 
and was immediately prosecuted by this sueiety, ‘The funds are 
diubtless misappropriated by the agents, but the very knowledge 
ai such an agency at hand, acts ag a strong preventive. 


Anowyrrovs [23 years’ resident in South China|:—There is no 
such thing as male infanticide practised in Sonth China. Ido not 
think even female infinticide can safely be said to be more preva- 
lent amony the Hakkas and Puntis of South China than abortion 
(procured artificially by intentional over-exertion, ete,, or ly tak- 
ing? tleugs) cau be eaid to be prevalent among Europeans and 
Americans. But the two cases are singularly parallel in this 
sense thut, 1s Enrepeanu and American women eeeastonally pro- 
enre artificial abortion to prevent their having: children, so do 
Pouti and especially Hakka women oreasioanlly kill newly-born 
female infunts, at the momeut of birth, in order to procure male 
issue. The desire for male issue appears to-ms to be the main 
canse of infunticide in South Chinn, Suppose a Chinese woman 
has given birth toa danyhter, she may rear her, but resolve, or 
nequiesee in the resolution of ler mother-in-iaw, that the next 
child must bea boy. Suppose, then, the woman is on the next 
occusion delivered of a female child, it is smothered in water at 
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the moment of birth and the mother is infurmed that the child is 
still-born, ‘The argument advanced in defence of this erime is, 
that, if the child were not killed, the mother woukl lave te uurse 
it (according to South China notions) fir door more veurs, anil, as 
in South China Chinese women are believed to be jamais awninest 
pregnancy whilst nursing, zl would lave na cla for the next 
3 years of having another chill, aud thos the poestliiity of li tee 
male issue would be postponed far} vents, while! if is a teiig dats 
duty to provide wale issue for the eeutiaiation of the gueesdtral 
snerifces, ‘Thins anevstral relizion is alleged te be the eae of 
female infanticide. Jo am personnlly geqainintel wil a won 
who killed or aequieseed in the killiae of 4 or G eldldrom sicees- 
sively born to her, one after the other, anti che sence Mirth ten 
son, Owing te the usture of this sul ety Pcl rot whet tu wien 
my name, thoneh 0 firmly believe the shove sintemunt to he trae. 


W. M. Cooper, Esq. 22. 2, 20 Caneed, Vie —Sir Valter 
Mediurst, in a paper TF reuscaher te have read, bait equine? mew 
recall whore, levied that femule indwutivide war prevalert, in the 
throuvhont China. Tis is abee 
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sense of “penerally existing,’ 
my opinion, Jt may le received asin rele thet whenever puorents 
sea a prospect of divposing of a grew danehter ie warring for 
assum over S100 natural wiieetion provalis, Dn other eases the 
temptation te putian end tu ler as evan as she he born prepomde- 
rates. Not only with a view to save themselves the expense and 
trouble of rearing her, but often with a desire te save their chile 
from the mizery of an indigent and seyalid existence de they 
consent to lier death, Tint it is nut, | jelwe, the mere opinion of 
those who have passed many years in Chinw that the Powiety 
requires, but their personal experieuee, wed T will therefure eon- 
fine mnyeelfte a mere etrtement of facts that have come wuler my 
notice, In 180% an illustrated poster was econ by me on many 
a will at Amoy remonstrating with the people for exposing their 
girl babes, uften alive, in waste places anil retired spots fur the 
etreet dows to devenr, Jn TRGL-( an simul in my servies ab 
Swatuw tout my wilt of three of her infiuts having heen killed at 
their births by their months end nostrils being stultod with the 
tinder of burnt eotton rage, because she and her lhushand were 
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then too poor to bring them up; and. that she Lerself had assisted 
at the death of several other women's female infunts, A strong, 
active, goud-tempered woman, ehe proved an admirable servant, 
Tu the distric's to the South and West of Swatew, throuch which 
J have travelled, the disproportion of female children to male one 
reeg is very noticcuble, In Ning-hai district to the South of 
Ningpo, theo’ which IT passed last spring I remarked the same 
thing and wus tald the distriet liad a bad name for the frequency 
of this crime. ‘The method ofitin this neizhbourlheod is, I am 
told, sudtoention in a ma-t‘inge with a clase fitting lid, either with 
or without the aid of water, Itis a repronch to a district for it 
to be said that infanticid: is preetised in it, and in the wealthier 
districts the well-to-do elnasea are sincere, [ believe, in their 
endeavours ta preventit, Consernently it is only among paupers 
or those but little above them that the erime may be said to 
prevuil. 


Rev. Dr. Enkixns, Pellag:—The Sung dynasty led tha way 
in establishing douodling hospitels in China, Chan yf o writer 
of lust century states Hint the reeard foul in the Imperial [is- 
tery of that dynasty nouler the year A.D, 1247 of a foundling 
hospital iz the earliest known engso, It was called Bagh er “esta- 
blishment for pitving the little ones.” It was intended for child- 
ren abandoned ly ther parents. The district officers hired wet 
nurses to attend at the hospital and afford sustenanes to the 
infants. 

Tnfinticide has been known only in the last few centuries in 
China, lut the record just mentioned shows that infants were 
abandoned by their parents in the eapital of China in the 13th 
eontary, and some of them were pitied by the charitable and pro- 
vided for. This was in Hangchow, and Buddhism being: very 
prevalent there, and compassion tur the unhappy one of the main 
features of the religion, the first thought of foundling hospitals 
may be eredited with raneh probability to that religion. 

‘The prevalence of fanule intunticide in China may be judged 
of hy a memorial presented to the government in 1866 by Liv 
shi kung, Censor. An edict based on this memorial appeared in 
the Peking Guzette in the 2nd month of the Sth year of Tung 
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chi, The edict says that there was legielation on fade jufianti- 
cide in the reign of Chien Inng. ‘The Crevn was tedviesd by the 
Board of Panishments to amsintuin the old daw aad rosavd this 
erime as belonging te the clus “Snourdes of suis ated grids,” 
As sueh it slould be puniehed With Veautediscsel ier an weer col a 
fine, The memorial stated that (is erimniisai euetea prevsiioal in 
Canton, Pukien, Chekiong aud Mansi, “The ue aecilist fared 
it also existed in other provinees. "Phe ediet eadie ita ceca! 
against heaven aud orders the wevernars ef prnviners te preditlip 


mre diel 


it strictly, and to mumonnee te Ht aunistvates Wha des shod 
exhort the rich and node te cstabvich doandinige hospitals, se tier 
poor children wlio their jeiretate ecb rye eT DY lise peoviled 
for wd the crime of destraving them he preventel "The haw uf 
“lpr 
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in this evil custom. ‘The teaeon the nieiwiadst ave der app 
ing to the emperur in this matter was that itativkle was eruw- 
ing rapidly. 

Bome persons have said that iudanticite qoevails in Pekine, 
The foot is thar neh oa thine ts alnioet nmukwewn, Ponialline 
hospitels are numerons, wil among the plilanthyapie wets of these 
institutious the burial of young echikirem that live died is ame, 
Tt is for this porpose that the bullock curt traverses the Post al 
West streets of the Tartar city on alternate days. “The very pace 
take little children that live died te police alfiees on tlie eteont 
traversed by the bullork cart, and they are placed in the eavt hy 
the polices, They are daried in the ecuctery dor sel children 
aljoining one of the hospitals, Itis the native opinion that in- 
fuuticide does not exi-t. ‘The activity of the fimnilliny hospitals, 
free eehools and other charituble institutioms in Peking las bee 
increased ly the desire to ont-de the ediorts of the Uomo Cutho- 
lic and Protestant Missionaries of a philanthropic kind made for 
many years past in this city, 


C, Avanaster, Eisq., 272.4, Consul, IT cnkom—tTnfauticide 
exists In China, asin vther countries where the conseqnences af 
informal wediock are looked on os matter for reprobations lit se 
far as my experience goes it dues not prevail to anything like ube 
extent supposed on the wuthority of careless ulservers, 
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A girl will now and again procure abortion, or a married 
womnn destroy the infant that has come to her during her hns- 
band’s absenee, to conceal their misconduct; and deformed mis- 
shapen infunts are T am told generally destroyed, but the judicial 
records of the Chinese Courts shew that the first, and the oceut- 
rence of monsters of congenital deformity proves that the second, 
is not the invariable practice; and as regards children born in 
lawful or semi-lawfnl wedlock, sons are too much an object of 
desire to be made away with; and although danglters are not 
looked on with eyual favour they seem to be preserved and 
brought up with equal care, judging from the large families to be 
met with everywhere even among the very poorest clusses. 

The Baby Towers aud Baby ponds which have given rise to 
the fable, are not as supposed by Sir John Bowring and others 
ereeted or established for the purpose of infanticide, but for the 
sepuiture of stillborn and other infants for whom it is not thonght 
necessury to go to the expense of costly funeral rites; and althongh 
1 linve met one person who averred that he had seen live infants 
in the Shanghai Gaby Tower, I do not attach much importance 
ww his testimony, his statements on other sulijjecta being invari- 
ably rejected by those who knew him. Indirect infanticide in 
the shape of the abandenment of female infants in the often fur- 
Jorn hope that they may be cared for by the charitable passers-by, 
is probably more common, but native orphanages are o far mora 
general institution in Chinn than is generally supposed; and 
whore these exist itis ‘to them the children are in most instances 
abandoned, 


P. J. Quenes, Eeq., 2. 2. A Consul-General, Shanghai :— 
Tnfunticide in China means the killing of female children by im- 
mersing them in water immedintely atter birth. This is implied 
by the Chinese equivalent of the word infanticide. Parents never 
think of destroying male chililren—and there is no expression in 
the language for this special form of the crime. 

Female infanticide is said to be suficiently common in some 
districts in the provinces of Hupei, Fuhkien, and Chekisng, A 
proclamation denouncing the unnatural conduct of parents who 
commit the crime was published at Wu-chang in 1873 by the 
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Provincial Judge. It was stated in this document that, out of ten 
fumilies, only two or three were free from guilt; but it was plain 
froin the contoxt that the reference was only to poor and remote 
districts. In snch places female elildren ore commonly spoken 
of as “pei chien huo"—poods which are seld ata loss, This 
expression is not applicable in rich and settled regions such az the 
greater part of the province in which we are residing, where 
female children are cherished and hivhly appreciated. On the 
whole I do not believe in anything like the general prevalence of 
infanticide in China. In a few isulated districts the slaughter of 
feinale children is not uncommon; latin general the erime only 
exists—where it exists at all—owing to the operation of causes 
which produce similar effects in other countriee—poverty and 
shame. 
" : ——eor 

tev. J. Macintyre, of Newcheng:—I take infanticide to 
mein here the practice of making away with infants at birth with 
aview simply to reduce the burdens of the family. In this form I 
am aware of the current opinion that female infants are thus more 
especially made away with, Dut I cannot plead personal know- 
ledge. Wherever I have been stationed I have found the Chinese 
in their normal condition, Le. living under laws which would seem 
to make the increase of the population their first concern. I lave 
been all over Shantung provinee, and for years Lave taken note 
of the starving Shantung refugees which crowd annually into 
the district commonly known as “ Manchuria.” I know of the 
elildren of such being bonght and sold here, some at once in the 
seaport on arrival, some after they have Ween carried a long way 
into the interior. But I lave never wavered in the conviction 
that there is nothing for which a more healthy respect is enter- 
tained than for children. Whence then infanticide as commonly 
reported? And is it as common ag some would have it? I am 
prepared to find the evil hus been exaggerated. IT protest against 
the notion tlint it is universal, or in any trne sense general in 
China. It must not be confounded with the practice of exposing 
sick children to die in the open when once skilled opinion has 
heen piven that recovery is hopeless, [ven here, where children 
are above all things precious, incurable infants and “ small pox 
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children” are invariably thrown out to the dogs. ‘This however 
is to save life, to prevent the spirit of said child taking possession 
of the next child that should be born under such roof-tree, -Thig 
superatition is older than intanticide, and I suspect has helped to 
renerate the apathy necessary for the exposure of healthy child- 
dren. It explains how the Chinese are the greatest “ child-lovers” 
in creation, and how yet a mother can give up her babe to a 
stranger (it must be done by a stranper) who places it where he 
knows the dogs will eat it. But infanticide, ie. the exposure of 
healthy children is unnatural and abnormal in China (on ablsteset 
grounds), and I expect always to be able to account for it from 
the demoralising influences of poverty or Straitened means, We 
are as fur from it here as in Christian England. 


H, A. Gries, Eaq., H. 2. A Viee- Consul, Shanghai:—I am 
unable to believe that infanticide prevails to any great extent in 
Chinn. The only two motives allowed, viz: (1) desire for male 
issue and (2) poverty, seem to me wholly inadequate. Both are 
disposed of by the fact that girls are a marketable commodity, 
even in early infuney; and it is dificult to sea why parents, espe- 
einlly poor ones, should go out of their way to destroy a child 
which, with a very little care, would soon yield a profitable return, 
Further, at all the native foundling hospitals, rewards are offered 
to those who bring children; and any premiam, however small, 
would serve to tempt an ordinary Chinaman away from an unre- 
munerative crime. 

In times of famine or rebellion, under stress of exceptional 
circumstances, infanticide may possibly cast its shadow over the 
Empire. But as a general rule, I believe it to be no more praec- 
tised in China than in England, France, the United States, or 
elsewhere, 


*Rr. Rev. Bisnor Movne:—! have endeavoured, in the short 
time since the request reached me, to procure some authentic 
account of the steps taken by the well-disposed Chinese of this 
regions’ to counteract the practices of infanticide, but without sue- 
ceas. It is well known however that, apart from the Foundling 


* This paper reached the Society the day after the Meeting. 
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Hospital (FF MLae) whieh exist not only in Hungehow (where it 
is said some GUO children of both sexes are provided for) and the 
Preteetural cities, lot ulsu in the District cities umd some market 
towns, voluntary preventive societies have been in existence for 
some yours, Whose objeetis, by oral persuasion and the distribution 
of tracts, to dissuade parents from the crime, umd hy pecuniary 
assistance to destroy one of the motives to it, J have seen utices 
of such xocieties in towns of the Chuki distriet, but cannet now 
give particulars. Since I have lived in China T have seen good 
reason to conelude that the prevalence of the crime las heen 
largely exagerated, that it is not equally distrilaated in all regians 
even of the une province of Chekiang in which my life has been 
spent; that the motive to the crime is usually poverty pressing 
ou those who know not lew to meet the expense ofan inercasine 
family; and that the female infant is the vietim becuuse if she 
survived she would be eventually lost to the family as a browd- 
winner and n continuator of the family name and suerifiers. 
Sometimes, I have reason to think, a mother puts an end te ber 
infant's life impelled by a wish to eave her from the hardships she 
has knuwn herself. 

The district of Chuki, remarkalle for the lawlessness and enn 
tentionsness of its population, was, up to the civil war of the Tui- 
ping insurrection remarkable for the prevalence of infanticide, It 
is said that repented proclamations of the Mandarins and the ettorts 
of the preventive societies have done mueli to stamp it out, and 
itis now comparatively unknown, Toxethor with the hardships 
of the ‘Taiping war, it lad led, they say, tu a numerieul disproper- 
tion between the sexes, and wives were extremely difficult of 
aeiuisition, 


*De. Macaowan, Wenehow:—aA report restricted ta Ningpo, 
would show that female infanticide (boys are never destroyed, 
because they are needed in ancestral worship, and possess real 
money value) is not common, while, inquiry instituted in the 
coterminous district Funglua, would clicit ghastly results. So 
also at Wenchow, girls are rarely drowned, for the reason that 


* Extract Crow a rape which gxtenied beyoutl the limit arranged by the 
Council. 
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they posséss marketable valnecina neighbouring district, Pi neryang, 
where mora than forty per cent of femnle infants ave destroyed, 
Many or most families in that region never spare a girl, others 
rearing one, and in afew extreme cases two girls; it being found 
more econumieal to purchase girls or widows in Weneliow. 
Before facilities for communicating with Shanghai, the market 
value of nubile girls at Wenchow (10-14 years old) varied from 
#10 to S40 seeording to quality; but eteamers have brought the 
exportation price to from ZOU to $200, occasioning corresponding 
infrequency of drowning of female infants in the adjoining 
country. 


—— 


The President then announced that the sulject was open fur 
deliate, 

Dr. Hinrn, referring to an argument used by one of the 
writers, that infanticide was not likely to prevail because girls 
were marketable, remarked that girls were not always saleable; 
if they did not turn out good-looking they would fetch no price 
whatever. One thing which induced parents to do away with 
their female children was that sona were considered of far more — 
value to the porents, The son was always bound to his parents, 
even if he started a family of his own; but-a girl, when she gut 
murried, was lost to her family altoyether. A girl, if she was 
not good-looking, was worse than useless—sle was simply a 
suurce of expense; while a son was looked upon by the futher as 
a stalf of his declining years. 

Mr, Batrounr said the part he had to take in the debate was 
purely vicarious. Mr, Fryer lad been unfortunately prevented 
jrom attending, and had therefore entrusted to him a memoran- 
dum of what he wished to say upon the subject. This he would 
now proceed to read :— 

It is only the literati and officials who attempt to underrate 
the extent of infanticide in China. On one hand their senge of 
shame prevents them from acknowledging it to foreiyners ; hut 
yet on the other hand they try and prevent the practice by pro- 
elamations, as well as by establishing foundling hospituls and 
gimuilar institutions or societies. 
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It is even recornigzed as an act of merit to kil! ehildren if their 
maintenance involves the neylect ur discomfort uf their eranl- 
parents, A casa of this kind is held up for admiration in the 
“Twenty-four Heino” or instunees of filinl piety, Wile a bole 
was being dug to bury a child alive, a considerable amount of 
concenled trensure was discovered: thus clearly showing the 
Divine approval and reward of the intended crime ! 

To understand this subject, one unet live om move about 
erent deal among the middle and lower classes; amid especially 
among the women, for they seem te know more about these things 
than the men! In the poorer districts of the interior the worn 
make no seeret of the faet that the infanticide of pirls ix fearfully 
prevalent; and confess to having themselves perpetrated the 
crime without the least sense of sin or shame, 

Miss Fielde in her recent and most iuteresting book enllod 
“Pagoda Shadows” devotes the whole of the thinl chapter ta 
this subject. Her eonelusions and expericnecs ure unauswerahle, 
One hundred and sixty Chinese women had destroyed one lian 
dved and fifty cight infant dangliters; It they bad hronght up 
six hundred and thirty eight sons, of whom abont sixty per eent 
lived over ten years; while ofall the daughters horn te them only 
thirty eight per cent lad lived ten yours. 

There is wo law that directly bears on this terrible evil, whieh 
ia at lenst second only to the scourge of opium-smoeking in its 
baneful aitents on the popmlution of China. There arene “repis- 
tration nets”: no revistering officers to keep any control whatever 
over the births ani deaths af the children in adistriet, All such 
things are matters of private domestic convenience, of which 
neighbours anit friends or officials tnke no covnizance, ‘T'o kill 
femile bubies is no more regarded ag a crime than to drown super- 
flnons puppies or kittens ! 

There ave few if any deformed or imbecile girls to le met with 
in China, Whoever saw one? Yet there are plenty of defurmed 
and imbecile Loys who are allowed to live wherever sons are few 
or the family would be otherwise short of male descendants. Yet 
the number of deformed and imbecile female children ought to be 
at least as great in proportion in China as in England and other 
countries where statistics are kept! 
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The methods of killing female infants are numerous, Burying 
alive is sometimes done, but drowning, suffventi ng, and strang- 
ling are the most common. Drowning is most easily effacted, 
Ack any simple-minded native low to _— a female baby, and 
you will most likely wet a plain practical answer. Any convenient 
household utensil will answer the purpose. Put the infant lend 
downwards into the water and pot on the cover of the vessel if it 
has one, so that the death-struywzles may not be seen or heard, 
The Sate is either buried or put into a baly-tower, such as exists 
near the South Gate of Slagle, Among the more unfeeling 
elusses the dead hody makes a good meal for the dogs ! 

In some of the larger cities female infants can be reared to 
alvantage and will even fetch a small price however young they 
miy be, Soochow for instance las philanthropic societies to 
look after these matters and although the girls when old enough 
are sold as slaves, or perhaps tor nefarious purposes, yet itis eon- 
silered a work of considerable merit tu save life even in such a 
manner, ond to send round laby collectors through the poorer 
districts to buy up at cheap rates, In most parts of China the 
killing or rearing of infant girls is merely a question of supply 
and demand. Where girls are ata preminm it does not pay to 
drown them, Where it costs more to rear them and get them 
sold or murried than they are likely to realize, there is nothing 
that can save their lives. Publie opinion favours rather than 
discourages the crime among the poorer classes. 

While China continues in ler present state there is but little 
that can be done to check this atrocious crime, Whatever tends 
to minchiorate the evils of poverty and ignorance must of course 
tend to diminish this wholesale infanticide of girls. Now and 
then an official is energetic or philanthropic enough to issue pro- 
clumations and to use every means in bis power to improve the 
social habits of the people in this and other respects; but a change 
of administration secs things go back to their former course. If 
the Government at Peking would take the matter up in earnest 
and cause investigations to be made as well as-use the most vigor- 
ous effurts to stamp out the evil all over the Empire by removing 
its causes, a few years might make a wonderful change. But 
while the causes remain, and girls are regarded as calamities, 
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while hove are regarded as blessings, the murder of female infints 
will continue to ita present appalling extent, 

At the conelusion of Mr, Fryers paper, the speaker neko 
leave to say one more word upon his own acevount., hie netivee 
of Mrs. Isabell. Willininsen’s veeent werk § Old Highwors in 
China,’ in the Satwrdey Jteeiew, there vecurtedl the following 
sentenee, Which bead an iinportint bearing upen the subject under 
digenssion -—" At Teli Chow aul in the veiglibourlond of Chef, 
Mrs. Williamson found that it was net wifrequently the habit: te 
bary children alive medler the foundations of houses and the piles 
of bridges, In one particulur case within her knowledge, where 
a beidve hod been repeatedly ewept away by a turbulent stream, 
eiwlt children were so sxerificed to appease the Spirit of the 
Itiver.” 

The Presmpenr requested that Mr. Frver’s very valuulile 
paper shonld be given over to him to he printed in the sume 
yunphlet as the rest, He remarked that Mr. Fryer, in his paper, 
snl that deformed boys were alluwed to live, while one rarely 
saw a deformed girl; but this was contrary te the upiuien of 
another writer on tha same side, who suid that boys were not 
exempt if on aceomnt of some congenital deformity, they were 
considered likely to briny il-luck on the family, | 

Mr. Srankey, referring to the passage quoted by Mr. Thalfour, 
asked if it was nota fact that the burial of livinw ehildron under 
the piers of bridges was venerally merely symbolical, clay firures 
being buried instead of the children, 

Mr, Batrown said this was evidently not the belief uf a mol 
which cotlected at the time the Cathedral was built, in conse- 
quenee ofa report that some people had been buried under it, 
The mob would hardly Lave collected in that way if they lind 
believed the people were only buried in effigy. 

The Presipent thought Mr. Kingsmill might throw some 
light on that point. 

Mr. Kinosarne enid that the statues of men and animals which 
lined the avenues leading to the graves of important personages 
in China were more or Jess no survival of an older custom of 
encrificing individuals—slaves belonging to the deceased, and 
othors—at the graves of important people, Ile referred to one 
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ease recorded in Chinese history when 70,000 slaves were sncrifj- 
eed. It was also a fact that thera was a widespread tradition 
existing certainly from the extremity of Asia to the extremity of 
Europe, to the effect that there was some occult advantage to be 
derived from burying bodies under the foundations of buildings— 
more especially bridwes. He believed he was right in citing the 
case of a famous bridwe at Guda-Pesth, said to have been built 
on the bodies of slaughtered men, as an instance of this. But 
there were no actual records of such a practice being carried out; 
the records always spoke of the custom as having existed at an 
earlier time, He well remembered the disturbance with regard 
to the cathedral here, becanse le had taken an active part in the 
nutter, A report spread that they had drowned people in the 
judd in the cathedral yard and buried them under the cathedral; 
und very foolishly the Chairman of the Council sent round to 
uve the pond pumped dry; but he (Mr. Kingsmill) had been able 
to prevent it, which was fortunate, as a little time afterwards 
the body of a man was actuully found in the pond. ° 


Mr, E. B. Drew, at the request of the President, roze to give 
the meeting his views on the subject, though he said it was one 
to which le had paid very little attention. Before coming to the 
meeting, however, he had consulted that well-known but, he was 
sorry to say, rarely read work, ‘The Middle Kingdom,’ knowing 
that_he might pretty safely palin off Dr. Williams's opinions as 
his own. However, his conscience had got the better of him, 
and he would acknowledge where he got the information. Dr, 
Williams’s opinion was well worth their consideration; and it 
was the more valuable inasmuch as he quoted statistics, taken by 
Mr. Abeel, and pertaining to the district about Amoy. Mr. 
Abeel visited very nearly sixty villages, in company with another 
gentleman, and he took a great deal of trouble in ascertaining 
the percentage of infanticide; and the conclusion to which he 
arrived as to that particular region was that in the Tsiun-chan 
Prefecture the percentage was as much as forty, while in Chang- 
chan Prefecture it was twenty-five per cent. of the female childran. 
Tn his own (Mr. Drew’s) very limited experience he conld recall a - 
cuse similar to one mentioned by one of the writers—that of a 
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family servant, a kind, tender-hearted little woman, who acknow- 
ledged that two of her children had been sacrificed in this way— 
not of her own free will, but by her mother-in-law, becanse of 
their poverty; and she told the story as a very sad one. Te had 
geen a stone standing against a piece of water near Foochow— 
and no doubt there were many others like it in other places—on 
which was an inscription, “You are forbidden to drown yeur 
girls.” He believed that the inscription meant that they were 
forbidden to kill their children by drowning them there, and not 
merely that they were not to put their dend bodies in the water 
there. He believed that the conclusion to be arrived at was that 
infanticide prevailed to a great extent in some provinevs, while in 
others it was almost unkuown. Fle was really astonished at the 
statements which appeared in Mrs. Williamson’s book; but he 
believed that missionaries, whose hearts were full of the idea of 
the wickedness of the institutions and customs of the country, 
were somewhat linble to be led away by prejudice against those 
institutions and customs because they were not influenced by 
Christianity. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Kinasmiut remarked that if female infanticide was prac- 
tised in Shanghai it was only to an intinitesimal degree—not 
enough to make a visible discrepancy between the respective 
numbers of the sexes. He was a firm believer in the prevalence 
of female infanticide in certain districts of China, but to nothing 
like the extent of which some of the writers had spoken. 

The following resolution was then proposed by Mr. Starkey, 
and seconded by Mr. Balfour :— 

That it is the opinion of the meeting that the conclusion to be 
drawn from the papers read this evening and the views expressed 
by the speakers is that infanticide does prevail in China, for 
reasons and to a degree not recognised in other countries. 

This was put to the meeting and carried almost unanimously, 
the ladies voting with the rest. 
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With reference to Art. T, upon the Aung- 
lov-méng $y Htae, commonly called the Dream 
of the Red Climber, it does not appear to hava 
Leen before pointed out that the “ Dream of the Red Chamber” 
is a wholly inaccurate translation of the Chinese title, Hung 
means “ved,” and fow meaus “an upper chamber,” and méng — 
means “‘adrenm”; but 2wiag-dou-méng cannot be rendered by a 
simple English arrangement of these three meauings, 

The author of this novel, whoever le may have been, first chose 
Ay YA Ri Hecord of the Stone, as the title of his book, but soon 
altered 16 in favour of #4 ah Story ofa Love-lorn Priest, in allu 
sion to Pao-yii, Later on, a Shantung man, named Kung Mei- 
cli JL Hes, of course a remote descendant of Confucius, propos- 
ed 33 Wie Lhe Mirrer of Love; aud Ts‘ao Hsiieh-ch'in WW at 
Fe, who is regarded by some as the author, suid that it should ba 


TEE 
Huna-Lov- mena. 


called gy Ef f- Xt The Delve Peauties (lit, Hair-pins) of Man- 


hing. None of theae titles however were ever actually adopted. 
When the book came to be printed it was under the title of the 
Hung-lou-méng, a term which is not found anywhere in the text, 
ani for the meaning of which we must search beyond, The story 
contains indeed several dreams, but none of these occur either in 
or about agreed chamber, which words in fact are here used ina 
purely figurative sense. They may be compared in some sense 
with the “marble halls” of the famous song, which by the way 
also form part of a dream. Fur when the writer says 
I dreamt that J dwelt in marble halls 

there is no stress whatever on the fact that the walls were marble 
in particular;—any other costly material would have done equally 
well. So with the Chinese term. Itisa dream of the wealth and 


grandeur of the two princely establishments in which the actig_ 
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of the story is laid, and would be more correctly translated by 
some such equivalent as 4 Vision of Wealth and Power. 


H. A. G. 


Dr. Ayres, Colonial Surgeon, Wongkong, 
in his report dated 30th March 1885, records 
the death of the first Opium Smoker that has 
died in the gnol during the eleven years he has been in meilical 
charge. Prisoners are of course deprived of their opium im- 
mediately wpon being received into the gaol. Jt is therefore 
worth noting as an established fact that “the sudden deprivation 
of the drug produces no evil effect and canzes no appreciable dis- 
comfort, certainly nothing more than a tobacco smoker would 
euifer.” 


Opium SmMoKERS 
IN PRISONS. 


A recent number of the Sei-i-lwai pi Be iy 
AA fj, or Society for the advancement of Me- 
dical Science in Japan, gives an interesting paper by K, Takari, 
F.R.0.8., Director-General of the Imp. Japanese Navy, on the 
enuse and prevention of Kak’ke (Doeri-deri). The cause of this 
well-known disease is stated to be “a great deficiency of nitro- 
genous substances and a great excess of carbo-lhydrates in 
food.” (Cf. Dr. Macgowan in Customa Medical Report XA LL, 
p. 40, and Dr. Simmons’ notes on Beri-beri, iid, XX, p. 41.) 


BERI-BERI. 


It : Mr, W. E. Crow, analyst to the Tongkonge 
C raed cond Government, lias recently suceceded in iden- 
3 tifying a certain Chinese poison, reputed to 
be very deadly, as the poisonous alkaloid of Gelsemium elegans 
Hu-man-ts‘ao ff &4 Fi of the natural order Loganincom, Ten 
has long been known to be a favourite vebicle for the admiuis- 
tration of some poison, which now appears to be a decoction of 
the drug above-mentioned. It grows on the Peninsula of Hei- 
choa (See China Review, Vol. II, p, 340.) 
The Hsi-yitan-lu Be Fy FR or Instructions to Coroners, contains 
the following pasgages in reference to this poison:— 
“Where Gelsemium E. §fpflf] has accidentally been swallowed, 
blood will fow from every aperture on the body, The general 
characteristics are those of poisoning by eublimated arsenic, 
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“This poison (it hook-the-throat), which is the same as ey 
is so called from the peculiar hooking effect produced when it is 
taken into the mouth. The Cantonese call it ih & Bi; also 
jy By Ae cut-bowel-plant. In Yiinnan it is known as ye jm re 
the torch flower; and in Ch’in-chow = J] it is called a pe 
The leaves of this plant move when any one approaches, It is a 
ereeper, with round emooth leaves, and yields most poison in 
epring and summer when the shoots are tender, In autumn and 
winter it is dry and less productive. It fowers in the Sth and 6th 
moons, the flowers resembling those of a kind of willow pe Hy, 
yellow in Kuangtung and Kuangsi, red in Yiinnan, 

As a remedy the following is recommended :— 

“Take a fowl’s egg which has been sat upon for some time. 
Beat it up well; mix with linseed oil, and pour down the patient's 
throat. If vomiting ensues, a recovery may be effected.” 


H., A. G, 


Although passages may be found in the 
Cyclopredins (let-shu) which show that the art 
of printing by means of wood blocks has exist- 
ed in Chinn during the T‘ang dynasty and earlier, it appears that 
a regular book industry on a large scale did not flourish before 
the Sung (A.D. 960 to 1278). I have never seen a Chinese book 
printed previous to that period though I have no doubt that such 
treasures exist. The oldest print I have ever come across was 
the editio princeps of a poet of the Bung dynasty, Lin 2o-ching 
($k Fi By), a thin volume containing the author's portrait (wood- 
cut), printed in the Sth year of Huang-yu (A.D. 1054). I 
thought at the time that euch curiosities were not so searce as I 
afterwards found they were, and regret to have missed the chance 
of purchasing it at the very moderate sum of Tis. 12, at which it 
was offered, I learned too late that it was sold to a Buddhist 
monastery, and that it could not ba re-bought at any price. It 
would be a thankful undertaking and cause but little trouble if 
any one falling in with similar curiosities would publish an ac- 
count of them through the columns of this journal. 

Another curiosity I have bought at auction out of a stock of 
books formerly the property of a foreign student was an old print 


Op 
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of the Hein-Hang-shu (37 We ie). It consisted in a collection of 
leaves representing some thirty odd ditterent editions printed 
during the Ming dynasty. Dring the Sung and the Ming dy- 
nasties till up to the present dynasty it was quite common to ent 
info the middle margin of each Jeave, where the pauper folds, 
besides the name of the artist who ent the block. the vear during 
which the block was cut, just as the yenr ef publication appears 
on the title page in Western bovks, or at the endl of the lost pre- 
face in most Chinese books. The Jdsa-f‘ang-shy collection of 
prints referred to contains dates from the relon of Cl'ing-hur, 
four hundred years ago, till down to the bevinning of the present 
dynasty. The leaves are of uniform size anid eouneet, in spite af 
their blocks being prepared at dilferent perils. This is also a 
eommon feature in Chinese literuture, Stuuderd works, such as 
the Dynastic [histories or Kfang-hei’s Dictionary, are often pi * 
printed that exactly the same characters appear on the sume pug 
ef each edition and that the numbering of the pues corresponds 
with some recognised standard edition, whatever the size of the 
re-print may be. In the ease of my copy of the Hesin-durny-shu 
the size has been kept uniform over several coutnries, and this we 
find often to be the case when successive editions ure printed by an 
establishment that remained in the lands of the sume fiunily trom 
generation to eenorition. I do not know whether several similar 
copies exist, but I believe that the colleetion was not mide fron 
so many editions partly destroyed, but that it wus printed at one 
and the same time (during the 17th century) from different blocks 
of the various elder editions preserved (tsfaag, 2)) since the time 
of Ch'éng-hna. I have come to this conclusion on subjecting the 
Paper used to close examination. The microscope shows that 
filre taken from the leaves of all ages exhibits a certuin nniform- 
ity; it appears to be all cotton made paper. Moreover, tle leaves 
printed with blocks marked in the margin as having been cut 
ander Ch‘éng-hua, Le. during the Sung dynasty, lave the same 
horizontal water lines as those of the Ming dynasty. These water 
lines seem to show that the paper was not made during the Sung 
period, ag Chinese connoisseurs louk at their absence as the es- 
sential proof of Sung origin. 


F. H. 
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In the manuscript copy of the Emperor 
K‘ang-hesi's.Custome’ Tariff which was issued 
A. D, 1687, (The Book of True and Fixed Duties, ‘see my notes 
resarding” The Hoppo-Book of 1753 in J. of the M.-C, B. of 
the R. Asiatic Soe, Vol. XVIT, p. 221 seqq.), 1 find on entry 
Wo-yen (eH9), which literally translated, means, “ Japanese 
Tobacco,” and which is translated “Snuff” by the writer of 
the manuscript referred to. This seema to indicate (1) that snuff 
existed in China as early as A.D, 1657, and that it was in com- 
mon use then, else it would not have appeared amongst the 
Customs list of imports; (2) that it was first imported from Japan, 
as the name clearly shows. 


NUFF tw Cnina, 


F. H, 


The interest and value of Mr, Parker's paper 

Mn, PaRKER’s (No, IT in Vol. XIN of the Society's Journal) 

jpeg will not, I trust, be invalidated at all, if I ven- 

: "tare to point ont a few tuncouracies, which 

have crept in, where minuteness In measurement and computa- 

tion has evidently been aimed at, and to a very large extent 
secured, 

My criticisms will refer only to those parts of Mr, Parker's 
itinerary with which I am personally acquainted. 

(1) Hangehow is described as having a ecireuit of from 20 to 
© miles. Now whether we take this os meaning English miles, — 
or Chinese 2, the computation is equally misleading. ‘The circuit 
of the walls of Hangehow is given by the latest survey os 36 & 
and 90 paces; or about 12 English miles. Mr. Parker gives 45 
lias the cireuit of the Shaouhying walls,—a mistake I believe 
again—for the walls measure about 10 English miles or rather 
more than 80 fi in cireumfarence, 

Possibly Mr. Parker consulted Col. Yule’s Marco Polo for his 
mensurements. Six handred years ago, in the time of the great 
Venetian, the circuit of Tangchow was given as {00 miles, evi- 
dently Chinese Hi, or about 30 English miles; and the city walls 
are known to have stretched in those days to the 5. W. far 
beyond the present boundary; and they included several of the 
neighbouring hills, A 
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(See Edition ii. of Col. Yule’s work.) 

9) Fwyang again, (25 miles about Hangeliow) is deserihed 
as unmalled. This is astrange error, We have a Mission station 
in this little city; and I lave frequently stood on the picturesque 
thourh dilapidated city walls. 

(8) Mr. Purker las eurely been misled hy imperfect statistics 
as to the growth of the poppy in the five Northern prefectures of 
Chehkiang. “No opium” he sars “has been grown there. 
Ningpo finds cotton to pay better.........yet during the past: fee 
years, the poppy las been planted in the Slang yit district." 

Now I can positively assert that for more tlian 72 years past 
the poppy bas been widely grown in the great cutton producing 
plain of San-po (lj qi) in the Ningpo prefecture. It is grown 
also round Ningpo itself; and may be seen almost under the very 
eaves of the British Consulute at that port; and the growth is 
constantly extending. 

(4) With reference to the population of Cholkiang, Mr, Parker 
appears to adopt unlesitatinely the recent official census of cleven 
millions, Duta reason is aided: ‘in the eastern districts fal? 
the population was destroyed in the rebellion.” 

Now before the T'ni-p‘ing rebellion the census was given as 26 
millions. Mr, Parker would have us believe therefore that 23 
years ago some 12 or 14 millions were destroyed; and that thera 
remain but 11 millions to-day. I have no wish to dogimatise as 
to the actual population, DutI draw attention to two points 
worthy I think of observation. In the first place the statement 
that during the Trai-p‘ing inroad (1861-05) Aa/f the population 
in the eastern districts of Chehkinng perished, is I believe open 
to question, I saw myself something of the horrors of that inva- 
sion, and Iam inclined to doubt the aceuraey of Mr, Parker's 
statement. In some places there was indeed wholesale slanghter; 
but in the majority of cases the cities and towns were emptied 
before the arrival of the T‘si-p‘ings, by flight into the hills and 
distant country; and they refilled again when peace was restored, 
In the second place, however terrible the loss of life may have 
been between 1861 and 1863, why is no estimate made for the 
natural increase of population during these 90 years, free as they 
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have been from civil war; and free for the most part from serious 


pestilence or famine? 
A. Ti, M. 


Can any of the readers of the Journal inform 
me what articles are at the present day mada 
of glass in purely Chinese factories, and by 
what process the articles known as Ching-liao (77 $4) ie, “ Peking 
Glass” are made? 


OCuingsr GLass- 
WARE. 


= What is the exact length of a Chinese K? 
Tne Crrwase 4. winiams (Syl, Dict. re 518) says that it 
“now usunlly measures 1800 chk.” But as the eh‘ih varies 
considerably according to the purpose for which it is used and 
in different localities, it seems difficult to assign to the &, or 
Chinese mile, a definite length. Do junk-masters reckon in Hi 
when calculating their journeys on the high sens, and do they 
muke use of a fi of uniform length ? 


How is the book trade carried on in China? 
Thear that Soochow, Canton, Wuchang and 
Peking are preat centres for the Chinese book 
market. Do they lave commission agents to whom the books 
printed in other parts of the country are consigned for circila- 
tion? Have the Chinese got book-sellers wlio make a speciality 
of certain classes of works? From the limited knowledga I pos- 
sess of native bookshops it appenrs that some of them sell only 
new and standard works (sw-sku or Soochow books 7? gr), 
whereas others keep chiefly stocks of old and rare editions, 
Where is the best market for the last named kind of works? 


Boor Trapr In 
CHINA, 


Why do the Chinese say “the south-pointing needle” for com- 
poss, and not the north pointing needle” f 

What is the meaning of the character 1, as frequently seen 
written upon walls and houses in the streets of Shanghai and 
elsewhere ? 
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The Soviety has to record the death of one of its most useful 
membors—and in S76 un officer of the Conneil—Ar. Greats 
Canter Strext, best known as the author of the “ Vocalulary 
in the Pekingese Dialeet” While lelonping to the Uritish 
Legation Escort in Peking, now mere than sixfeen years sgn, 
Mr, Stent first diseoverwl a taste for the study of Chinese—ehivtly 
in its collucuial form,—and his aptitude aud perseverance received 
their first encourayement from Mr, now Sir Thomas, Wale. fo 
March 1800 we find Mr. Stent a member of China’s Forciva 
Customs Service; from a subordinate tank he rose gradually te 
that of Second Assistant, residing, menuwhile, at Chefoa, Slang 
hai, Wénehow and Swatew. Kurly in 1882 he was appointed ta 
Takow, Formosa, and in May 1880 he beeame Assistunt-in-chargn 
of the Customs at that port, whieh post he continued to holil till 
Ist September 1884, the day of his death. 

Mr, Stent’s chief literary work is lis “ Chinese and Enclish 
Voealulary in the Pekingese Dialeet,"—nn indispensable wid a 
very popular desk-book for the would-be speaker of Chinese, or 
the render of Chinego light literature. This was publishel at 
Shanvhai,—the first edition in 1871, and the sceond (revised) in 
1877; the histery and seape of the book are set forth by Mr. 
Stent himself in a most interesting manner in the Prefice to tha 
firat edition, In 1874 Mr, Stent published alzo a “Chinese and 
Koglish Pocket Dictionary.” Tu the Suciety’s Journal the suliject 
of the present notice contributed three articles; the titles of which 
were “ Chinese Lyrics,” “ Chinese Lewends,” and “Chinese Moe 
nuchs.” These articles will be found in tha Vilth and NIth 
volumes of the Journals, for the years 1871-3 and 1876 respect. 
ively, The “Chinese Lyries” were translated into Gorman 
verses, and published at Leipsigin 1875, At the time of his death 
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Mr. Stent was engaged on an English-Chinese Dictionary; and 
strange coincidenee—it was when le had finished the word 
“through” that he laid down his pon for the last time. Of this 
expected work, high anticipations were jnstly entertained ; and it 
is devontly to be wished that it may be completed by a well-qua- 
lified Land, and given to the world. The pages of the China 
Heciew contain many contributions fram Mr. Stent’s hand, both 
prose and verse, on Chinese subjects. Chief among these is the 
long-continued series of sketches from the Life of K‘ung Ming, 
Tlis metrical translations of Chinese Ballnds have been collected 
and published from time to time; the principal among these 
publications being entitled ‘ Entombed alive and Other Songs,’ 
‘Panning the Grave aod The Wife Tested, and ‘The Jude 
Chaplet.’ 

Two or three yenrs avo, terning aside from Chinese studies, 
Mr. Stent published a book of light sketches, entitled “ Scraps 
frum my Sabretasche,” derived for the most part from his early 
experiences in India where le servedin the Army; and it appears 
to have been his intenrion te follw this up with a second similar 
book at sume future day bail his life been prolonged. 

Mr, Stent’s cureer in China and his literary achievements fur- 
nish a ood example of what can be accomplished—with perse- 
veraner, enthusiasm aml good sense—even ly one who hus failed 
to enjoy the advautage of u liberal education, 


HE. GB. D. 


The famous Yuli Pei was once asked when the Empire would 
find peace. He replied, ‘* When its civilians care not for money, 
nor its soldiers for death!” 

And so, in allusion to the paltry personal estate left behind 
him by General Gordon, a Shanghai native newspaper characte- 
risticaliy remarked, ‘ Dying thus, his two sleeves filled only with 
the clear wind of heaven, Gordon may fitly be compared with our 
own great generals of old!” 

It is not proposed to do more than enter here a bare record of 
the untimely fate of “Chinese Gordon,” for many years a Cor- 
responding Member of this Society. In English homes, the 
story of lis unselfish life and cruel death bids fair to become a 
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household word. In China too—the land he served so well—the 
memory of his disinterested heroism will not readily pass away. 


TT, A. G. 


No event during the present generation in China cansed more 
universal regret than the death of Sir Harry Smith Parkes, Her 
Britannic Majesty's Minister at Peking. THe had been ailing for 
a few daya, but his illness was not considered serious. Ilere in 
Shanghai nothing had been heard of his indisposition, when 
suddenly, on the 22nd Mareh—the telegraph announced lis 
denth, The event is justly regarded as a public enlamity. To 
his countrymen the loss is indeed irreparable; but it is seareely 
less regretted by residents of other nationalities who were wit- 
nesses to Sir Harry Parkes’s untiring zeal and indefatigable 
Inbours in the cause of civilisation. ‘This is not the place to 
recount in detail the brilliant services of the late Minister in 
China and Japan. We all know how important a part he took in 
opening the one country to commerce; and how in the other he 
was associated with all the stirring incidents which marked the 
change from feudalism toa constitutional monarchy. Nor is it 
necessary to do more than allude to the fact that, on lis return 
to China after an absence of eighreen years, he rapidly overcame 
the strong prejudices against which he bad to contend and soon 
acquired an influence with the Government of China second only 
to that which his sterling qualities had gained for him in Japan. 
The estimation in which he was there held is shewn by the spun- 
taneous and grateful tribute to his memory contained in a tele- 
gram sent from Odawara by the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
affairs to H. B. M.’s Representutive in Tokio:—TI am much 
grieved” said Count Inouye ‘to hear of the death of Sir Harry 
“Parkes, I desire to convey through Your Excellency to Ter 
“Britannic Majesty's Government and to the daughters and other 
“relatives of Sir Harry, my deep sorrow at the death of one 
“whose wise and frank advice and timely and energetic action 
‘have assisted Japan in the course of her progress, and whose 
“sincerity and kindness of character have won him so many 
‘* friends,” 
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By the death of Sir Harry Parkes the Asiatic Society loses one 
of its most distinguished members. Here in Shanghai he wus 
the main instrument of its revival in March 1864. In May of 
that year he delivered the inaugural address, and he presided over 
every meeting of the Society until his departure from this country 
in June 1865 to assume the post of Minister in Japan. As Pre- 
sident of the Asiatic Society in Japan he continued the work 
which he had commenced in China, Previous to his departure 
from Shanghai an address was presented to him at a special 
meeting Leld for the purpose, recalling his indefatigable exertions 
in the re-establishment of our Society and thanking him for 
imparting to it some of that energetic vitality for which he him- 
self was always distinguished. ‘ Qur logs,” it was remarked in 
the address, “is deep in proportion to the benefits yon have con- 
“ferred upon us, and we are assured that to you the North China 
Branch ofthe Royal Asiatic Society owes whatever i is and to 
‘vou whatever it mill dv.” The address concluded with the 
expression of a hope that he might sea the attainment of the two 
great results for which he had constantly laboured—* the over- 
throw of the policy of prejudice and exclusion, and the mutual 
understanding of the Eastern and Western nations.” How amply 
this hope was fulfilled, so far as Japan is concerned, we all know; 
and there is no doubt that, had he lived, he would have done 
much by lis wise and prudent counsel to guide China in the path 
of enlightened progress. 

It was only in September 1883 that Sir Harry Parkes landed 
in Shanghai on his return from Japan, when he received an 
enthusiastic welcome from our residents of evary nationality. 
During the eighteen months which elapsed befora his lamented 
desease, his untiring zeal in his country's service was as conspi- 
cuous ag ever. One of his recent achievement—the Treaty with 
Corea—deservedly enlled a ‘ Model Treaty "—would alone have 
made the reputation of a less distinguished man. 

Unhappily he was taken from us while still in the full tide of 
his brilliant career, but not without leaving bebind him many 
titles to the gratitude of his countrymen and the respect of the 
civilised world. His good and gallant deeds will always be 
remembered; and when their record is written, it will form one 
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of the brightest pages in the history ef our relations with the 


Enst. 
Pr. 4, 


Appended is a summary extracted frem the “Poreign Cities 
List.” of the services of Sir Horry Parkes : 

nih Lanny Sait Parkes, a ¢.woo,, K.c.8., was attached to 
the late Sir TH. Pottinger’s suite in June, S425 acted as [nter- 
preter at Foo-chow-doo, 1845 nud [S403 aeted as Interpreter at 
Shanvlai, 1846, 7848; appeinted Interpreter at Shanghai, April 
19, 1848; appointed Interpreter at Amoy in 7240; sent ta For- 
mosa to distribute rewards to Chinese in 28515 served as Futer- 
preter at Canton, Nevember 21, 1851; appointed Consul at A Ihe, 
Angust 10, 1854; sceompanied the late Sir J. Dewring te Siam, 
in Mareh, 1854, arrived in Englund with Siamese Treaty, aud 
returned with Ratificatious, Jannary 1836; was Acting Consul 
at Canton from June 18506 till September 1853, and was trans- 
ferred to Shanghai, Deeember 21, 1858. Was British (Comnis- 
sioner of the Allied Commission at Canton, danimiry 1448. Wis 
appointed a C.D., Deeember 6, 1800. Was attavhed as Joint 
Chinese Sceretary to the late Eurl of Elpin’s Special Eeatassy tn 
China, and was employed on various linportant vecasions daring 
the operations whieh tuok place in the Peilo, in DstQ. He ac- 
compunial Viee-Admirul Hore, when he advanecd upon ‘Tien- 
tsin, August 23, 1860, ond rendered the most useful services in 
miking arrangements for the reception of the Allied ‘Tronps anil 
Ambassadors at ‘Tien-tsin. Was taken prisoner by the Chinese 
at Tungchow, September 18, mul suleequently relessed, Oetuler 
8, 1660. Continued with the late Ewrl of Elyin's Embassy till 
his lordahip left China in FPelrnary 150), when he returned te his 
duties at Canton, Aceompanicil the Expedition under Admiral 
Sir James Hoye, up the Itiver Yany-teze-Kiang, in 1801; was 
made a K.C.B., May 10,1862; and was appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Cansul-Genernl in 
Japan, March 28, 1865. Was made a G.C.M.G, November 26, 
1881. Was appointed Envoy Extraurdinary and Minister Fieni- 
potentiary at Pekin, July 1, 1883, 
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Dr, E. irre has resumed the editorship of the China Rexiem 
lately conducted by Mr. A, Fatconrn, second master of the 
Hongkong Central School. An important change has also taken 
lace with the Chinese Fecorder and Missionary Journal, which, 
siuce ita second number of the present year, appears “monthly 
lnstend of once every two months. It is now edited by the ftev. 
Dr. L. H. Gunicx. This periodical is chiefly dedicated to Pro- 
testant Missionary interests, ancl we propose, in our literary ex- 
tracts, to notice merely its sinological pupers. The Jfreorder was 
commenced at Fouchow in Murch 1867 under the edi torship of 
Rev. L. N. Wiukecen, but discontinued after nine months; it was 
re-commenced by the Rev. 8. L. Barpwin in May 1868. Its 
editors were afterwards: Rev. J. Doonirrie, Feb. 1870 to M 1y 
187, when it wos temporarily suspended; Mr. A. WYLIR, Jin, 
1874 to Jan. 1878; Rev. 8. L. Barpwin, thence to May 1880, 
and fev. Dr. Harper, up to Dec. 1884. 





A society devoted to matters connected with Cliina and the 
East generally las been formed at Peking under the nuepices of 
the late Sir Lanny Parkes, and we hope to be able to furnish 
some details reyarding it in our next nuwher, 





Dr. Grong vow per Gane.enrz, Professor of Chinese at the 
University of Leipsic, has been appointed a member of the Royal 
Saxon Academy of Ssiences having its seat at the same university. 





SALE OF GrnoLocicat Booxs.—On the 19th May the sale of 
a cullection of bouks, partly sinological, eent ont by Mr. B. 
(Quaritch of London, took place at Shanghai, at which a number 
of rare works changed hands, We notice especially Bridgman’s 
Clirestomathy, Callery’s Systema Phoneticum, several copies of 
Du Lalde's China, Gongalves’ Arte China, Marshman’s Clavie 
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Sinica, and severn] sets of Morrison's Dictionary, Premare’s 
Notitia Linguae Sinicae was sold at Tls. 525; the first three 
volumes of Notes and Queries at Tis. 14.50, and 8 odd volumes of 
the Chinese Repostrory, complete sets of which (20 volumes and 
Tudex) are now sold for os much as £48 sty., fetched the trifling 
sum of Tis, 20, 

Dr. W. Guene, new at Berlin, is engaged in the compilation 
of a dictionary in German and Chinese. 


Geruan Unevensitizs.—At the University of Leipsic lectures 
have been announced for the summer season by Prof.von Hiciwr- 
HoreN: on the histery of geography amd of diseoveries, alse a 
peogruphieal colloquy; by Prof. vor pet GabiLenré: on dap- 
anese grammar; introduction into the general scienee of lingrua- 
res; Mandela grammar; aod Chinese reudings, Prof, Scuerr 
of Herlin is prevented from reading; but we notice the name of 
Dr. W. Grune, who was to lecture (as Privatdozent): on the 
explanation of selected Chinese texts, aud Mandelu grammar. 


LITERATURE, 


a 


Travels in Inelia or Buddhistic Countrics (th Bi] fi: by Fa-Tian, 
Chinese Pilerim, in A.D, 899-413. Commented by Munjiro 
Kurita, Tokiyo. 

This is a pamphlet in Chinese upon a subject apparently of 
never-iniling interest—the identification of countries and places 
visited by Fu-Hian during his great journey from central China 
to India, overland. The identifications are in the Itoman cha- 
racter, and seem quite to have escaped the notice of the proof: 
render; e.g. “> if fp Sravasti, in pali Séwathi or Sewet, a 
Famous city, in ancient oudbh identified with ruins, now called 
Sa mehet, cunningham,” 
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Beat, Si-Yu-Ai: Buddhist records of the western world, 
Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 629), Vola. 
land 3 (London, Tribner & Co.) 





Wineter, Dn. H., Uralaltaische Vilher und Sprachen. [Fa- 
vourably reviewed by G. v. d. G. in Literar. Centralblatt, 1885, 
p. 56.) ; 





E. Merzoer, Musik wand Gesang bei den Chinesen. [Globus, 
ed. Rich. Kiepert, Vol. 46, No. 24.) 





Vow orr Ganniuytz, G., Zur Geachichte des Reichs der Mitte. 
[Glitter fiir literar. Unterbaltung, 1885, No. 4] 





Vow Fries, 8. Rirrer, Abriss des Gearhichte China's ait 
seiner Enistehung, Nach chinesischen Quellen itbersetzt und 
bearbeitet, (Wien, 1884.) 

Truona-Vina-Ky, Grammaire dela Langue Annamite, Saigon 
(Guillaud & Muartinon). 





Vow Ricatsorex, Ferp. Frerarrer: Atlas von China. 
Orographical and geological maps forming part of the same 
author's work China, Section I, Part I: Northern China, con- 
taining 12 sheets in fol. with introductory notes. Section II, 
containing sheets Nos. 18 to 26 with title pare, is to appear 
within a few months. 

Contents of Section I, Part I :— 

Sheets land 2: Western Shan-tung; sheets Sand4: Eastern 
Shan-tung; sheets 5 and 4: Liao-tung; sheets 7 and 8: Muk- 
den; sheets 9 and 10: Yung-ping-fu; sheets 11 and 12: Peking. 
The first of each double set of sheets contains the orographical 
details of each section, the second sheet, its geological features, 
[The author has been assisted, as regards drawing, by Dr. Richard 
Kiepert, as regards the transliteration of Chinese names, the 
ereater part of which has been derived from great Map of Ching 
published at Wu-chang, by Mr. K. Himly. See review in Lite- 
vu. Centralblatt, 1886, p. 240.] 


An LITERATURE, 


Vow pen (GapeLentz, G., 4ur grammatischen Deurtheilung 
dea Chinesisehen. [Titernationale Zviteehr, f allyemeine Sprach- 
wissensebuft, Vol, I, No. 2.] 





Hiniy, K., Ceher elie einsilbigen Sprachen des siid-dstlichen 
Asiens. (1lid.) 





Wiensann, FH, Ifcise des Panediten A. AL durch dae distliche 
Tiket (878-62. [Petermanu’a Mittheilungen, Vol. AXAVIL, 
Na, 1.] 





Kona, (Das Ausluod, Vol. LVITI, Nos. dand 4, continued), 

Von Prscnmwatski, N., dlewen in Fidetw. ane oberca dei 
tes Gelben Blusars in den duheen (879 hin (880, German yer- 
siun, with notes, hy vun Stein-Nordbeim. 





Bcnorr, W., Ueber cine dlnstriovte BDetaantmaching der atra- 
Feniden Gereehtigheit in China. [Sitaunesber, der Ket. preuss. 
Akai, d. Wissenseh., Berlin, 1854, Nu, t.| 





Vow Sretn, L., 2ur Organisation der Land und Seemuche 
Chinus, (“Unsere Zeit,” 1886, No. 3.] 





Von Fare, Jacon, Zur Geschichte des Porzellans: J. Joas 
chinesisehe und jupanische Porzellan, (‘Unsere “eit,” Lesa, 
No, 4,] 





Die Insel Formose. [Das Ausland, Vol. AXXVIII, 188-4, 
No, 12] 





Hanztez, Cr. pe, Lao-tere, le Premier Philosophe Chinois, ou 
un predéerssrur de Schelling au ineitidme siécle avant netre ere. 


Brussels, 138-4. 





Tus Cotna Review, Vou AIT, No. 4 Wanuary and February 
1886), HE. Faber, The Historical Characteristics of Thoinm (eri- 
ticiems uf Dalluur’s Tavist Tests); The Lestoration of the Jude- 
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stone Ring (translation of a Chinese tale); J. Edkins, Names of 
Western Countrice in the Siaki (identification of Central and 
Western Asiatic countries: Ta-wan, Ta-ytieh-chih, Wu-sun, 
Kfang-clit, Ta-hsia, An-lsi, T‘iao-chill, Li-kan, Ta-ts‘in, eto.); 
Ch. Piton, The Siw Great Chancellors of Ts‘in (historical); EB, 
L. Oxenham, A Chip from Ghinese history, or the lust tro Em- 
perors of the Great Sung Dynasty (historical); E. H, Parker, 
More about Turks, Tibetans, Coreans, ete., (ethnological, conti- 
nued from Vol. XIII); J. Macintyre, Corean Mountain Lore 
(fulk-lore); F. H. Balfour, Or. Legge on Lieh-tze (regarding a 
remark of Dr. Legge's in the Brit. Quarterly Review.) Notices 
of New Books and Collectanea Bibliographica; Notes and Queries. 





Vou. AIIT, No, 5 (March and Apr. 1885). E. H, Parker, J. 
Terrien de la Gouperie as a Sinologist (regarding de la Couperie’s 
criticisms on Dr, Legge in the Saturday Review, and his Yik-khing 
resoatches}; Ch. Piton, Wei Yen and Fan Toit (history of two 
rival statesmen during the period of the “Warring States”); J. 
Kdkins, Chinese Word Studies; J. Chalmers, The Chiness ‘Chih’ 
Measure (history, changes in standard measure, ete.); E. H. 
Parker, Contributions towards the Topography and Ethnology of 
Central Asia (extracts from the P*ei-wén-yiin-fu; ef Chinese 
Recorder, Vol. XVI, No. 1), Notices of New Books, ato. 





Tue Curntse Reconper, Vou. XVI, No. I (January and 
February 1885). A. H. Smith, Zhe Proverbs and Common Say- 
ings of the Chinese (continued); E. H, Parker, Asia Aecons- 
trueted from Chinese Sources (Preliminary notice of Hirth’s 
“China and the Roman Orient,” and ethnographical notes 
extracted from the P‘ei-wén-yiin-fu, the Shih-chi and K‘ang-hai's 
Dictionary); Correspondence: New Version of an Ancient Ode 
(critical). 

No. 2 (March 1885). A sketch of Chinese History (a review 
of 8, von Fries’ Adriss der chinesischen Geschichte: favourable). 

No, 8 (April 1885) 'T, W. Kingsmill, Asia Reconstructed from — 
Chinese Sources (rejoinder to certain attacks made on the author 
by Mr. Parker; see No. 1 of Vol. XVI); D. J. Macgowan, Oa 
the Square Damboo (botanical). 
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No. 4, EB. H. Parker, 2he Ancient Language of China (nutes 
on old Chinese dialects, with criticisms on the kindred work af 
Messrs. Edkins, Kingemill and de la Couperie). 

No, 4, D, J. Macpowan, On Curp Cultere in China, 


ARTICLE IIT. 
THE. MYSTERY OF TA-TS'IN.* 


BY 


G. M. H. PLAYPAIE. 
i 


Thoge who have rend Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation,” will 
remember that writer's theory as to what constitutes a perfect 
history. He mnintains, if my memory is not at fault, that to 
treat sutisfactorily even an episode in the world’s story, all facts 
beuring on the ease should be marshalled, the minutest details 
eonsilered and uo cirenmstanee however apparently trivial be 
leit out of count, He was convinced that wera it pussible thus to 
treat the records of by-yone days, the true aim of historical 
selence would be attained and we of the present should be in a posi- 
tion to gauge the future with certuinty, thanks to the light 
projected upon it by the past. Even Buckle had to confess, 
however, that it was hopeless for any one man to engage suc- 
cessfully in so mighty a work, and we may allow with him that 
history, like the coral islands of the Pacific, has to be built up by 
multitudes of workers, labouring apart but all contributing to the 
one result. 

In Dr. Hirth’s “China and the Roman Orient” we have one 
of those useful mot ographs which will prove of inestimable value 
tu the Macaulay whe shall arise in the future to write the history 
of Chinn. ‘The suhject of Chinese intercourse with the West 
during the middle ages has, it is trae, been frequently treated 
before; but never, it may be safely asserted, in so resolute, pains- 
tuking and, if 1 may be allowed the expression, honest a manner. 
l intend no disparagement of other writers by the last epithet, 





* China and the Roman Orient: Researches into their Ancient and 
Meiliwval Relations as represonted in Old Chinese Records, By F. Hirth, 
Ye. Leipsie & Miinehen: Georg Hirth. Shanghai & Longkong: 
Kelly & Walsh, 1883, 
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but a meed of praise is fairly dne to on author whe intrepidly 
prints original ancl translation side hy side #0 na te challenge and 
even invite criticism, where he mivht have left to his eritics the 
trouble of searching out the debatable passages for thenmeel yes, 
This speciality of the present work testifies more strongly tlian 
worly protestations eould de to the atthers saicceminidel wish te 
ent at rest the vexed question of the identity of the Ta-Ts'in 
Kingdom, awd no reader of the velmae under review cam fail to 
appreeivte the modesty nol ontive alvence of pelotien) ubstioney 
which ehoraeterise it thromehont. Tt is iudel oa remarkable 
feature, the willingness which Dr. Wirth shows in ceveral puisannes 
to set the opinions of athers side ly eile with his own on equil 
terms for the jusigment of bis readers, and nome of these, Tam 
eure, will be the less inelinedl te give every weight to the uren- 
ments whilnecd in support of the author's ewn views, 

The knowledye weathered hy the ancient and inedieval Chinese 
on the subject of the state known as Ta-T's'in is set forth in seven- 
teen extracts fram okl Chinese records; these include ou pussagre 
from the fumous Nestorian tablet at Isi-an Pa, most important 
link in the elain, as it is from this inscription that the more modern 
name “Tu-lin” came to tuke the place of *'Ta-Ts'in” in Chinese 
history; and one of De, Uirth’s prime arguments in fiveur of his 
identification of “Ta Ts'in” with Palestine rather than Italy is 
based on the meaning of the two syllablos ‘'Fu-lin.” For un- 
polemical in style thaugh the present work may be, its moin 
motive is ta overthrow the hitherto prevailing idea that for 
“Ta-Ts'in” must be read “Italy” and for “ Fn-lin” “ Constanti- 
nople.” 

On the elucidation of the various points raised by the Chinese 
texts referred to, the author has brought to bear a mass of external 
evidauee which nut only throws great liglt on the subject, but 
proves the conscientions thoroughness with which his task has 
been accomplished and the wide extent of the reading by which 
he prepared himself for its execution. It will be suflicient to state 
that, apart from the Clinese anthors quoted or referred to, no less 
than 120 European works have been drawn upon for arguments 
in support of the author's views, A anbject so exhaustively und 
intelligently treated cannot le otherwise than interesting, and 
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indeed I think I may assert without fear of contradiction that a- 
theme intrinsically unattractive could not have called forth such 
aspirit of enquiry. As faras my own feelings ara concerned, 
while conscious of the honour done me in confiding the criticism 
of Dr, Hirth’s work ‘to my hands, [ am perforce aware that the 
labour of two years can be but inadequately judged by a study 
ofas many weeks, Such being my sentiments, it was with in- 
dignation that I read in the paves of a contemporary a curt but 
not courteous notice of the book before me, dismissing the subject 
as puerile and the toil expended on it as labour lost, I am 
tempted to quote the words put by Sir Arthur Helps into the 
mouth of Dunsford when the “ Friends in Council” disouss the 
subject of criticism: “I am always very angry when I see a 
learned work, which I know must have cost the author years of 
labour and research, diseussed in a most Hippant manner, perhaps 
a few days after it has appeared.” With Milverton’s comment 
which immediately follows we may dismiss the Gallio among 
reviewers to whom I refer: “Yes: it is vexatious that the worst 
eritics generally speak out first and forestall the market of 
opinion.” Dr. Hirth is a foeman worthy of any warrior’s steal 
and I shall be prond to break a lance with him myself now and 
again in the course of this review, but I shall keap as a maxim 
before me that the honest critie’s aim should be to extend the 
usefulness of honest work, not to belittle it, 

Tt appears from Chinese history that about the beginning of 
the Christian era travellers to the West brought back news of a 
country called Li-kan which had relations with the nearer state 
of An-hsi, thatis Parthia. The men of Li-kan were famous as 
jugglers, and as such were presented at the Chinese court during 
the later Han Dynasty, on which occasion the name T'a-Ts’in 
eeams to have first become known as being identical with Li- 
kan. Henceforward in the Chinese annuls the two terms are 
synonymous and eventually a third term “ Fu-lin,” identified with 
both, appears in the records, To show that these three designa- 
tions refer to the same state and that this state is not Constunti- 
nople or Italy but Syria, Egypt and Asin Minor, is the task 
Dr. Hirth bas set himself and has in. my opinion carried out 
successfully. It is well to point out before proceeding further 
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that there is a difference in the philological value of these three 
expressions, “Ty-T’s'in” is a name of purely Chinese inposition 
and took its origin from a funcifnl resemblance the Chinese 
travellers found in the inhabitants of that region tu their own 
countrymen, The resemblance wes partly plysieui, portly waoral. 
The people of To-ts'in were tall und their faeces resembled the 
Chinese; also they were upright in their mercantile transactions, 
Hence the name, 

But “ Li-kan” and “ Puo-lin” are meaningless sounds whirls 
merely reproduce the native nanws us heard by the Eastern tra- 
vellers. It is obvious that if philology was to be token asa euide 
to identification, it was on “ Li-kan” uml “ Fa-lin™ that the 
investigator lad to rely. Our author must have leon sorvly 
tempted to prove his cose, as others have before him, on the simple 
authority of a gratifying similarity of round. But De. [irth has 
been led away by no such will o’ the wisp, and fortunately there 
waa no reason why he should ba. Half desen pasenwes in the 
texts he quotes prove satisfactorily that there was a trede ronte 
from Chaldaca down the Persian Gulf, up the Red Fea te the lend 
of navigation at the port of Avlana on the present wut uf Akilal ; 
and 60 miles inland from this port wos the larwe commercial entre 
of Petra. This city, sv called by the Grecks, was however locally 
known. as Rekem. Not till he bas lrowglt us thus far on Mir 
way docs Dr. Hirth bring philology into play and press on us thie 
incontestable deduction that Li-kan is Rekem as nearly as the 
Chinese could plirase it. 

As far as positive proof of the truth of lis theary waes, there is 
no point in the buok argued mnore convineingly than this identifi- 
eation of Li-kan, The argument in its various stiiges is tou long 
to quote at length and reference should be made to the book itself 

The reasoning in fuvour of the recopnition of  Pu-lin®” (an 
expression of much later introduction, it shuulil be observed, into 
the ken of Chinese history) as Bethlehem dues not seem to me so 
convincing. It is true that the uli euunds of these characters 
Sut-lim are os close as theorist could wish to the desired eqqui- 
valent. Dut the aruments, other than philolavical, in fuveur of 
this result appear to me inadequate and the conclusions forced. 
It seems strange that a petty villave, however momentous from 
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association, should in the mouth, even of a Christian sect, give its 
name to an extensive kingdom; and itis almost incredible that the 
Arab General should be described as laying siere toa hamlet near 
Jerusalem when he was actually, according to Dr. Hirth himself, 
engagedin reducing Antioch, This is however a point on which 
further evidence may be procurable, and it cannot be denied that 
the author lias made skilful use of the material at his disposal, 
and that his case is plausible even if not strong enough to ensure 
conviction. : 

The long sea route through the straits of Rabel Mandeb was 
not the only way of reaching Ta-Ts'in, It was known to the 
Chinese that this country lay west of Parthia and that there were 
at least two land routes which the traveller could take. One 
partly by river, lay up the Euphrates to Lii-fén, identified as 
Nicephorium, and thence across country to Antioch, ‘The other 
tended more directly westwards and the passage in the Chinese 
text in which it is mentioned has perhaps puzzled more heads 
than any other sentence in the book, Dr. Hirth himself gives 
two different versions from his own pen. Dut the history of the 
various translations of this passaye is worth telling in detail. ~ 
The first in chronological order is that of Dr. Lretschneider 
published in Vol, III of the Chinese Recorder “ (a) From An-hei, 
Tu-ts‘in is rexched by land, by travelling round the northern 
shore of the sen.” ‘“‘Here,” he continues to say, ‘we have 
referred to, either the going round the Mediterranean through 
Asia Minor, or round the Black Sea through the Caucasus.” 

This is rather a précis than a translation andin any case is 
ruined by the unsupported explanation which follows it, Dr. 
Hirth was conscious he could do better than this and accordingly 
produced the following: “ (2) Itis further said that, coming from 
the land road of An-hsi [Parthia], you make a round at sea and, 
taking a northern turn, come out from the western part of the 
sea, whence you proceed to Ta-ts‘in,” 

Mr. Parker, who had been privileged to see advance sheets of 
the work, conceived a totally new and ingenious version which 
seemed to him so obviously inspired and so necessary to the 
welfare of humanity that he proclaimed it to the world in the 
pages of the Recorder before even the book he was criticising had 
appeared. This is Mr. Parker's expanded version: ‘‘(c) if you 
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prefer the land-road, you must const the Caspiun Sea north of the 
Elburz mountains, and go northwards in the direction of Antioch 
in north Syria, through South-Armenia, leuving us you po the 
Mesopotamian region altogether.” 

Dr. Hirth wos not convinced but volunteered a second renider- 
ing of bis own, “ (+) coming from the land-road of An-lsi | Parthin] 
you jeo (238) pursue a curved route, meander through, or ta, 
hai-pei (Z4L,) Mesopotamia and Asing-ch‘u (FFU) going, cume 
out at hei-Aet (ffe FE) Pni-lei, iv, Ta-ts‘in.” 

At the time of my arrival in Shanghai Mr. Giles was engaged 
ina review of this work for some publication in Englund. He 
suggested that I should undertake a critique for the China 
Branch of the R. A. 8. and particularly directed my attention to 
the above puzzling passage on which, he toll me, he had already 
formed an idea for himself. He earefully abstained from giving 
me any inkling of his own opinion aud left me to solve the 
problem as best I might. The Chinese text of this passnga is 
RaEkKRZARRRRBL AHR BAR 
Now these characters muy bo punctuated in ditlerent ways, but 
"the most natural collocation to my mind is as follows 3 Ze. 
#48 B. TE. Bade TT. We. BA. The main ditfer- 
ences between my reading and that of Dr. Hirth in the version 
marked (b) are first my disjunction of Iv-fae (land-road) from Aa- 
hei (Parthia); second, my union of the four characters Jao-hai- 
pei-hsing into one rhythmic whole, instead of splitting them into 
pairs, viz: jao-hai and pet-heing. In the version marked (dd) 
Dr. Hirth has eufficiently explained bis own collocation of 
characters which again differs from mina, 

The junction of Ag-het and lv-tae is I think quite indefensible 
and could only have oceurred to Dr. Hirth beeunse he had made 
up his mind beforehand as to what the meaning of the latter part 
of the sentence was to be; in fhet it begs the whole question. 
Another grave misapprehension—I speak entirely from the point 
of view of my own solution—wns the meaning assigned to Jfai-hai, 
In the accounts given of Chaldaca and of the routes thence to 
Ta-Ta‘in, the expressions JZai-tung (East of the Sea), Hai-pei 
(North of the Sea) and JZai-hsi (West of the Sen) occur again and 
again, Dr. Hirth unhesitatingly sets down the two former as 
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referring to countries east and north of the Persian Gulf But 
for the enke of his theory he assumes that the Hai of Hii-hai 
refers to the Red Sea. Now this is illogical and, as I hope to show, 
unnecessary. Comparing the passage above quoted with another 
murked 1-22 in which the wording is similar and the meaning 
obvionsly identical, it is evident that the route in question started 
from some point on the west frontier of Parthia, On Tipe ix 
of his preface Dr. Hirth expresses an opinion that the Chaldnean 
lake may heve been in ancient times part of the Persian Gulf and 
the city of Hira 1 sea port, and from what he states on page 164 
the port of Charax Spasinu may have been a. usual starting point 
for the journey to Tu-ts‘in. What then was Hui-ei? Not cer 
tainly the western littoral of the Red Sea but in logical apposition 
to the Hei-tung region, that is to the west of the Persian Gulf, 
evinciding in short with the country also known as Cham or 
Shem, vig: Syria Proper. Awi-pei at the snme time need not 
necessarily mean Mesopotamia, but may be taken literally as any 
land north of the head of the Persian Gulf. 1 would therefore 
venture on the following translation of the passage which has 
excited so much difterence of opinion: 

Tris further said that the land ronte from Parthia runs skirting 
the north of the Persian Gulf and [fivally] emerging from Syria 
Proper reaches ‘Ta-Ts‘in [in this case Rekem).” 

A glance at the map appended to the volume will show that 
there actnally was such a trade route passing viii Coromanis and 
Dumatha. Whether the route here indicated was the one referred 
to or whether the actual road left the Euphrates at a point higher 
up is scarcely material. ‘The main question is whether Dr. Hirth 
was justified in subjecting his traders to the fiery ordeal of the 
Red Sea or Mr. Parker in compelling them to undergo the rigours 
of the frosty Canensus, and I answer unlesitatingly that there 
never wos a clearer caso of medio tuwtissimus ibis, 

When once my solution of the prollem was elaborated to my 
own sutisfuction, | communicated it to Mr. Giles, and I need 
lurdly say we both experienced great gratification on finding 
that our opinions were as nearly as possible identical. 

Dr, Hirth las certuinly established beyond all reasonable doubt 
that Ta-Ts‘in being the same as Li-kan, which is etymologically 
and geographically the equivalent of Rekem, the great southerm 
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commercial centre of the Roman Grient, the country known to 
the Chinese as Ta-T's‘in, Li-kan or Fu-lin must he none other 
than the Roman Empire in and about Palestine and the Levant, 
But he has fortified his eonelusion further by showing that the 
descriptions of the Chinese travellers, while applicable to these 
rerions, would be ridiculow. i); untrue were Italy intended. Por 
instance, it is distinetly state “i in the Chinese records that travel. 
lers to Ta Ts‘ia were beset ly dangers from will bewsta but lid 
nothing to fear from robbers. On thie Dr. Hirth comments with 
great plausibility: “Heasts of prey are repentedly allnded to. 
None of these animals would Luve attacked a traveller on any of 
the roads of Italy during ihe time of the emperors; Hf existing at 
all in Italy, us some species of bears probably aie, the latter liad 
Withdrnen long age into the bills, where they cuntinued to be 
the sport of finperial “venstores:" Tinns und tivers, huwever, 
which in Syria (Mesopotumin) forced travellers to eo in earavuns, 
were so much in demand in Rome, whither they were Linported 
from the African and Oriental provinces for use in the imperial 
plays, og tu render Italian roads quite clear of them, These were 
not infested by Deasts, but by robbers und outliuws, the very 
abeence of which scourge distinguished the curavan row! des- 
eribed in the Jfvu-Aan-she.” 

Dr. Hirth rightly warns us against the dangerous practice of 
assuming that a character or characters in Chinese texts uve 
eormpt fur no better reason than that an emendation we may 
have to propese will support a pet theory of our own, While on 
the subject af the wild beasts of Ta-Ts'in, however, ] veuture to 
point out one instance in which a corruption has apparently crept 
into the text. There is mentioned a certuin ferveious animal 
which exists in those parts and is occasionally domesticated, Jn 
the extracts fiom the T'ang Shu and from Ma Tuan-lin it is 
culled the Zheng TE. This character was found, on reference to 
Kanghi’s dictionary, to be rare, in fact it does not oveur in the 
body of the dictionary at all but amony the addenda, and the 
only passive quoted is this very one deseribing the ‘Tu-‘T's'in 
quadrmped, which is said to be ns large as a dow and of a peculiarly 
disngreenble disposition, In a passare from another Chinese 
work, quoted by Dr. Dirth on the authority of Bretschocider, an 
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animal with the same characteristics and also indigenous in Ta- 
Ts'in is called %f Pin, We find also from Dr, Hirth's list of 
variants that, in the polace edition of Ma Tnan-lin’s work, the 
character Poo [¥ is found in place of Zowng ie. If these cha- 
racters ba written side by side #24 F¥ it will be seen that closa 
attention would alone ensure ao hasty scribe against confusion in 
their use. It beeame therefore o question, seeing that there must 
be a mistake somewhere, which of these characters was to be consi- 
dered the true one, Iam prepared to offer a solution, which I 
confess to having arrived at by the merest accident. When 
looking in Kang-hi for the original Tseng PF. which os T have 
already stated ig not to be found in the body of that work, my 
eye chaneml to light on a character BF which has the same 
uimber of strokes but does not otherwise greatly resemble it. 
I mechanically elanced down the column of text and found to my 
astonishment that this word, occurring in the “Erh-ya,” also 
denoted a feracions animal of the sige of a dog and indigenous to 
Ta-Ts'in, ‘The quotation in fuct was, with the single exception 
of the tide-churucter, word fur word the same as the extracts 
from the Ting-sha aud Ma ‘Tnan-lin. Mora astonishing still, 
the sennd of this word is Aiwa and unless we are prepared to 
ehuracterise the cirenmstanes os one of the most astounding 
coincidences on record, | think we are bound to confess that we 
have here an irreiraguble proof that the ferocious animal in 
question was none other than the Hyena, in Greek dave, the 
sonnd of whieh word eould wot be more neurly expressed in Chinese 
than by this sylluble Aden. Iam glad to be oble by a fortunate 
accident tu coufirm the ingenious conjectures already advanced 
of Messrs, Gretzehneider aud O. P. von MGllendorff. 

Another corroboration of the theory that Ta-Ts'in was situated 
in Western Asia rather than in Italy is fonod by De. [firth in 
the williary system in vorne on the ronds traversed by the 
Chinese travellers, For a full degeription of this system and its 
special applicution to Syria and Palestine I refer the reader to 
pages 922 et eeq. It may he briefly stated that the Chik (or 
dion.) Ting ond Li of the Chinese records covrespond almost 
perfectly with the parasang, Arabian mile aud stadium, while ne 
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euch eorrespondence can be found when they ara compared with 
the road mensurements of the Htalian peninsula. 

Further confirmatory evidence will die Found in plenty in the 
pages devoted tu ideutificntions. To do not propose to draw special 
attention to them in the present article, Tut there is ene extras 
ordinary oversight, one starting item of eoutrilmtury proof which 
Dr, Tirth has strangely overlooked, aud it constitates indeed the 
most serious instance of mistranskuion which F have lighted wpon 
in the somewhat cureful consideration [lave brought to lear 
upon the renderings. Inu the extract from Ma Tuan-lin the 
following passage ocenrs : 


Q45. Bk i iP TE ai AF a # be th 
and is translated “Prisoners are kept in the froutier states till 
death without their being brovelt bare to thetr home.” Flow 
Dr. Hirth euw his way to such a perversion of the sense of the 
Chinese is a puzzle tome. The real meaning of thessentenee is 
simple enough and flows naturally from very ordinary significa- 
tions of the characters composing it, Tt is this : 

They (the inhabitants of Ta-Ts'in) when captives in foreign 
lands will rather aceept death than change their natiunal eus- 
toms.” 

Nothing is more probable than that this characteristic of the 
Israelite in exile was a tradition still provailing in Chaldwa, handed 
down from the days of Cyrus and Darius. If it be allowable to 
yield to sentiment when considering a work sue os that uow under 
roview, we may surely allow ourselves to be tonehe:l when this 
wroith of a bygone age starts suddenly inte the light from on 
out-of-the-way corner of a dusty Chinese chronicle. We may 
without too vielenéa call upou the imagination picture to ourselves 
the kneeling Daniel praying tliree times a day at his open 
window, his gaze turned towards Zion. We may yet hearin these 
not unmusien! Chinese syllables a far-off echo of the Suny of the 
Captivity. “How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange 
land? If TI forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue clenve 
to the roof of my mouth. Yea, if I prefer not Jorusulem in my 
mirth.” 
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Of minor instances in which Dr, Hirth'’s translations seem to 
me wanting in accuracy a lew may be cited. At D 20 the ex- 
pression translated “lome-sick” might he better rendered, not 
exactly sea-sicl, bot perhaps “sick of the sea;” thatis longing to be 
on dry land again. At E38 the word chif, defined in a scholion 
by 3, is rather a post station than a “resting place” which in 
moderna China at least would be rendered ehan HY. At F 2 it 
would be preferable to translute 4279 #e 1G by ‘to the weat of 
the western sea,” for by the last expression the Chaldwan Lake 
would seem to be meant. Again the “walls” referred to in pa- 
tagraph G immediately below are partition walls and should be 
eo distinguished. In paragraph 14 ef’ fl} used by itself means 
to “produce” not to “export.” Perhaps Dr, Hirth’s professional 
instincts were here too much for him. At N. 14 and Q 89 
“ Mao-nang” is not judiciously translated “feather bag.” People 
do not make bays of feathers, but they do of hair, camel’s hair for 
instance; and wae means either. Under Q 71 the word “jade co- 
loured” is meaningless unless it signifies milky white, such being 
the predominant colour of jadestone. Dut the word in the text 
Sf is actually bluish green. AtG3 Tiwi gii might very well mean 
actual kingfisher’s feathers which itis known are highly prized 
in China os ornaments, especially for the embellishments of thea- 
trical costumes. It may mean “‘jadeite” but there is nothing 
in the text to warrant the assumption, Twice, at N 6 and Q 82, 
Dr. Hirth las translated sing A by almonds. Almonds are 
however F9{E heing-jén and AF by itself means the apricot. 

Dr. Hirth judiciously makes no attempt to pierce the mystery of 
the Weak Water or the Flying Sands but consigns them to the 
limbo of the undiscoverable. Such a phenomenon as a combina- 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen in the form of water having 
particles too weakly combined to support the weight of a feather, 
is on the face of it a physical impossibility; only in the form of 
steam could water be sufficiently attenuated to fulfil this condi- 
tion and we may safely class the “Jo-shui” with the Golden 
Apples of the Hesperides, the Fountain of Perpetual Youth and 
other exploded myths of western dreamers, Mr, Kingsmill’s 
remark on the tendency of these fairy phenomena to move further 
west with the progress of geographical discovery is most note- 
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worthy and is paralleled ly that bird in the * Arabian Nights’ 
to which Moore refers in one of his seus: 
Has Wope like the biee im the story 
That fitted from tree to tree 
With the tulismian’s vlitteviag etary, 
Tas Tape been thet lit tor tie! 
Qn branels after brsaely atigh tig 
The eer adil ele dill diepley 
And when newrest anil most ieyiring 
Thou watt that fair vem away t 

Té is come econselation that the riirel: weelward inust lave 
eventnally suerte these qenustrosities In the Mediterranean, 
winless they Lave foul a religer ine ties fle leg fe PK, whieh LT take 
to be not the “angelic reion of Licthieliena” sa tunedin‘ the 
Asores, tho “ Mortunate [slos” of earie etary. . 

In taking leave of Dr. HLietl’s book | uaa state To chall only wive 
voice to the universal opinion hy thendiin lian for lavinys written 
it in English, aud hy cunernttitatiow lini wn thie wernaerentiaiel bee Tises 
shown hitmeclt to possess uver our lamrnage, Eby sockdae be dias 
undoubtedly added to the miner of his rethlers munya Earapedn 
who might have been incompetent ta judwe ofthe exeellenctes of 
a book written in German, al DL believe [oat jnetitied in asserting 
that he lias lost few readers anwug the German savant. to wl 
his work will appeal, We students of Chinese owe tim yet 
another dubt of gratitude, for by his eritieul and philolagieal 
lubours he bas set one great vexed question at rest beyond the 
reach of cavil, and future enyuirers into the identity of the medi- 
acval State of Ta-Ts'in may sufely bo rederred fur weenrute infor- 
mutiun to Hirth's “ China and the Rumuan Orient.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


HOW SNOW INSPIRED VERSE, AND A RASH 
ORDER MADE THE FLOWERS BLOOM! 


[The following is a translation of chapter iv of the Cara- 
HUA-YUAN @f fe fit a well-known Chinese novel, chiefly remark- 
alle for notices of certain Guilliverinn countries, and for this 
episode in connection with the famous Empress Wu.] 


Tt should now be said that the Empress Wn was much elated 
ot the sight of the falling snow, and thought it a good exeuse for 
a little convivinlity; so she gave herself up to wine and verse 
with Shangkwan Wan-erh as her companion. Both looked upon 
the snow as a sign of a year of plenty. Wan-erh began her 
poem, and for every verse the Empress took a glass. Presently, 
however, she only took a glass for every two, and later still this 
dwindled to one for every ten or so; but in spite of this subse- 
qnent moderation the good laly succeeded in getting into a very 
happy state before Wan-erl could be said to have fairly begun 
her poem, 

After a time the Empress noticed a most delicate perfume 
stenling in through the open door, and, looking around, noticed 
for the first time that a fine plum tree in front of the dour was in 
blossom. Half to herself she began to praise the weather, and 
the beautiful ower. “Surely,” said she, “the tree knows [ am 
glad, and bas come to lend its charms. Its sympathy shall not 
be unrewarded;” and then she called one of the attendant 
damsels to decorate the tree with crimson gauze, and told her to 
hang a golden tablet on it. 

Now we really cannot hide the fact that Her Majesty had drank 
too much to see clearly or know very well what she was saying, 
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and presently she beran, ‘This plum troo isin flower. I sus- 
pect all the other flowers are open too, and lovking bright and 
gay. If I lave to confess to a filing, “tis fur fuwers, I feol 
certain they are out. We will gn aml lowk at therm.” 

“Gat the carriage rendy” coutinned she, The Princess and 
T and Wan-erl are going to the [pyper Wornl Gardens te see 
the flowers.” 

The servants smiled a little at the order lt busied themselves 
about the needful preparations. 

The Princess seid, “ But the Plum is by nature a winter flower, 
and the snow makes if open. Other flowers belong to other 
seazons, and the New Yenr is only just over. ‘You don't really 
expect any other Howers to be out? t's too cull.” 

‘ All flowers are plants,” returned the Empress, ‘and have like 
natures. ‘The plum tree, in spite of the cold, came out to gratify 
me, and the other flowers will do the same.” The Ancients said, 
‘The fairies help the Sacred Emperor.’ I am only a woman it 
is true but I have been found worthy. There have been many 
Emperors; hereafter thera will be a preeedent for Empresses, 
How can the fairies refuse to help me? Can they deny me so 
small a gratification? Now I will command all the flowers to 
open together. Come with me and you will sea.” 

For the third time the Princess interposed; but it was no use, 
She told them to bring the carringe at once, and off they started. 

The party soon reached the “Mingled Fragrance” Garden, 
alighted and locked around. Not a flower, save the plum uarcis- 
aus and jasmine, was to be seen. Fur from flowers there was 
scarcely a green leaf. The Empress blushed to the roots of her 
hair,* and certainly she had reason to; ler coufusion nearly subered 
her. 

Just as they were going on to the Upper Wood Gardens, thoy 
were met by an attendant who told them there were no more 
flowers there than they caw where they were, “ Dut," snid he, 
“doubtless the fairies are ignorant of our Gracious Lady's wish 
or they would be here, I have proclaimed the Imperial will and 
if Your Majesty will speak, the flowers will be in bloom to-morrow.” 


— 








* Literally “past her ears," [jj #0 ja, Ef 
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The Empress listened and began to think she had been a little 
too hasty; but she enuld see no way out of it, In a half dreamy 
way she inclined her head and said “It is late to-day, Let it 
rest till to-anorrow. Living me writing materials” said she, 
turning to the attendant, They were brought; she thought a 
moment and then, with careless cage, wrote:— 


To-morrow we'll come at an early hour, 
Let epriug infurm ench tree and flower, 
That ere the morning's breezes blow, 
Their varied colours all must show. 


She handed the order to the attendant to get senled, telling 
him to post it in the gurdens and at the same time to give orders 
for an entertainment in the morning, 

The Princess and Wan-erh could seareely repress their 
laughter; but the Empress, owing to the wine she had drunk 
did not notice their mirth and pave orders to go home; while 
the Imperial moudate duly sealed was posted in the gardens. 


When the fairies Pronella and Nareissa saw the proclamation, 
they went off to their dwellings to send the news to their Queen 
and the others. 

_ Now you must know that this very day the Queen was with a 
certain Miss Cannabine and they were playing Wei-chG. It was 
then late, and, the snow was filling fast, and it did not seem very 
likely the Queen would reach home that night. 

In the meantime the news had reached Camelia and Hyacinthe, 
but neither knew where the Queen had gone, so they started off, 
in different directions, to look for her. But not a hint to her 
whereabouts could they get, and after wandering some time in 
the falling snow they relinquished the search and returned home. 

“And to-morrow is the day,” said Camelia, “what can be 
done?” 

Just then in cama Peach-DBlossom, ond they told her the news. 

“Dear me!” gail she: “This is very serious. I don’t know 
what ’s to be done.” 

After a fuw moments she said, “My opinion is, since we all 
know our duties and all have only one flower to attend to, to 
epread the news as quickly as possible. There must be no 
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disrespect to Her Majesty. We must find our Queen, if we can, 
and tell her; Her chief desire is to please the Empress.” 

Arhuta, who was present, nodded assent; but Camelia said, 
“Te is as you say. Our Queen is over us but she cannot 
slight the Imperial wish. I should like to hear what Hyaciuthe 
and Cassia lave to sav.” 

Cassin and [,” said the former of the two achlressed, must go 
tovether, We have flowers to open in every season, Now 
however they must all be in blossom together. ‘This does not 
suit us at all, We had better find the Queen and tell her, 
I suppose the Empress will bunish us if we disobey.  Thit you 
must remember we tlon't all grow for #mnsnent. Some are 
medicines, If wa were all te en, how would the mortals got 
along? I think, if we clisebey, we shall not be binished, I 
think the order very unreasanahle.” 

She went on, “Really, 1 do uot kuow what to advise ;—let us 
tell the Queen,” 

While Hyacinthe had been speaking, Fairy Ruch and a few 
others had been whispering tevether. New ther spake wpte the 
effect that whutever tha others might de, they would open their 
Howers. They were too weak to venture on cisahedienee tu the 
Empress, and they hoped for the djweou's perdon, 

Aiter this they lelt the hall lending Peach-ilossom with them, 
and bent their steps to the Upper Wood Gardens, 

On the way they met the Genius and his attendant hastening 
along, 

The departure of Rush smd that party was a sivnal te the 
others, and many lett to seck theie flowers, 

By this the first streaks of dawn were seen in the East ‘The 
sniw had ceased and there was every promise of a cliarming hay, 

Camelin aud Wyacinthe sore nearly alone, 

“7 wish we were noare af oie opinion,” sivhed Camedia, TTow 
will this all end? Toshall woo umd lack fier the (tieen,” 
left, 

Hyneinthe waited a long time for her return and the Genius 
fouud her almost aloie when he arrived at sunrise, 

Cassia and a tow other diseantented fairies stuyed as long oa 
they dared, lmt wet lost all wees + oie, 


anil shia 
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During all this time Camelia was wandering up and down in 
search of the Queen. It was nearly eight o'clock when sha 
turned to go back, She found the place deserted, save for two 
old women who were at the duor, and told her where the others 
had gone, Sadly she followed in their footsteps and went to 
the Gardens. 


It is time to return now to the Empress Wu. She had retired 
almost as soon as she had reached home the evening before, and 
slept heavily all night. The first thought she had in the morning 
was of her freak of the day before, She got np at once. In her 
heart she more than half repented of her share in the proceedings, 
and was casting about for some means of avoiding the laugh 
which would be raised if the flowers were not open. But there 
was no help for it and she determined to brave it out. 

As these thoughts were passing throuzh her mind, in came an 
attendant to say the flowers were all in bloom! Imagine her joy 
aud relief, She sent for the Princess at ouce and after an early 
breukfust they started. 

There, surely enough lay the garden in all its beanty, leaves 
and flowers bright in the morning sun. 

It was exquisite. The air was warm, the ponds and lakes 
were all thawing, It seemed that spring had burst upon them 
all at once. 

The nimble fish sport in the erystal lake, 

The newly-clad trees their garments shake, 

The birds in the trees with open throats sing, 
To welcome the gay-tinted flowers of the spring. 

The Empress walked round the garden; all the flowers wera 
out except the Camelia, 

She could not help feeling annoyed for she was passionately 
fond of Camelias. “Since I have been here,” she said, “now 
thirty years, I have taken more care of the Camelias than of any 
flower. ‘They have been sheltered in summer and winter, And 
this is my reward, Ungrateful dower, you shall be my favuurite 
no longer!” 

Then she called the head gardener and told him to pull up all 
tlie camelias and burn them, 
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At this the Princess interposed to save them from destrnetion, 
and said that the Camelia was one of the chief fowers and would 
not willingly disubey. ‘It could not pet its flowers open,” said 
she. ‘ Wont you give it a little grace 7” 

“Tfit dues not open in a little while, you ean pruanish it.” 

“Since you plead for it,” the Empress replied, “I will give it 
a few hours longer.” 

Turning to the head gardener she said, “ How many Cumelins 
have you here?” 

“About two thousand here, and about the same number in 
the other garden.” 

“Let half those here stay till noon. Prepare vonr fires and at 
once scorch half these in this warden. Durn off all the branches, 
but do not touch thea routs. Tf after that warning the others . 
open out, you need do ne more, Tf by noon there is no sign of 
Howers, diy them up und chop them into smull pieces, ani—I 
will tell you then what ta do.” 

The pardener weut to de as he had been bid, and what happe- 
ned succeeding chapters will diseluse, 


[For those interested in the fute of the Camelias it may be said 
that by noon, not only bad the uninjured plants burst into flower 
but even those that had been burnt opened us well, This gave 
rige to the variety known os the “seorghed bark.” 

The Empress however could not quite forgive this tardy ohedi- 
ence, so she ordered that all the Camelins should be sent tu Llonan, 
where they still prow in great numbers.] 
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In the Shanghai “Illustrated News” 9g 
of a few weeks ago, there was an excellent 
example of the petty manner in which the 
literati of China take every opportunity of heaping veiled insult 
upon the head of the hated foreigner. 

A woodeut showed several French officials landing at Ningpo 
after the declaration of peace to resume intercourse with the local 
officials; and the accompanying letter-press, after describing the 
picture, wound up by saying 


TOT SR 
Beard, beard, throw away euirass come back 


CHINESE 
’ Iupewess. 


for an explanation of which we have to refer to the early annals 
of China. 

The state of Sung being threatened with war, a general named 
Hua Yiian was appointed to resist the invaders. On the night 
before the battle, Hua Ytian cansed a ration of mutton to be 
served out to his troops, but for some reason unexplained omitted 
to give any to his charioteer, The latter watched his opportunity, 
and at a critical moment of the fight gave rein to his horses and 
dashed in among the enemy saying “ You had me on the mutton: 
I have you now.” Hua Yiian was captured, and a total defeat 
of the Bung army ensued. 

Ultimately, Hua Yiian was ransomed, and the charioteer 
admitted his crime; but one day when the former was engaged 
in inspecting certain works, the workmen seeing him coming, 
began to sing the words given above, thus :— 

Back from the field, back from the field, 
He's brought his beard but not his shield! 
[.W.B. SERA GPE is an exact equivalent of the elypeo reliets o 


Horace. | ; 
H. A. G. 
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Prefectures, Districts and Chief mons of Japan in Chinese 
and Homanised Japanese. 
An astorisk * distinguishes the open porta. 





Chinese. 


& Al 
Re 
aL 
ke 
ke TF 
tat 
ik H. 
FF 
ia 
T & 
2 
mH 
BF ia] 
HF 
A 
ik 
eR 


omantsalton. 


Aichi 
Ehimé 
Sapporo 

* Nagasaki 
Nagano 
Saitama 
Gifu 
Kétu 
Sakai 
Chiba 
Kanazawa 

* Kioto 
Shidzuoka 
Awomori 
Akita 
Funai 


Gomma 


Classiftection. 


Prefecture. 
do. 
District and Chief town. 
do. ilo. 
Prefecture. 
do, 
Chief town. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


District and Chief town. 


do. do, 

do, do, 

do, do, 
Chief town. 
Prefecture, 
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Chinese. | Homanisation, 
je i Fukuoka 
in & Fukushima 


* Yokohama 


Ai i 
fa Bk wy | Wakayama 





as fl * Hakodate 
fh BE Sendai 

ar ise =| * Niigata 
#5 A | Tochigi 
fe A Kumamoto 
fi wy Okayama 
fa Takasaki 
A Kéchi 

ip ot Nemuro 
km & Hiroshima 
ih Miyagi 
¥E 53 | Kagoshima 
4 & BB) Nagoya 
RIK | * Hiogo 

ve Fy Urawa 


Classtjication. 


District and Chief town. 
do. do. 

Chief town. 

District and Chief town. 
do. do. 

Chief town. 


District and Chief town. 


do. do, 

do. do, 

do. do, 
Chief town, 


District and Chief town. 


do. do: 
do. do. 
Prefecture. 


District and Chief town. 
Chief town. 
District and Chief town. 
Chief town, 


8&9 
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Chinese. Rumanisation. Classification. 

= # Miyé Pretvcture. 

i 3é Yamagata District ail Chief town. 
ll oO Yamaguchi do. ilo. 

l # Yamanashi Prefecture. 

we 9 se | Zenkoji Chief town. 

ji * Kobd Open port. 

ml 2 fi] | Kanagawa Prefecture, 

fe ii] Morioka Chief town. 

ai Sil Ishikawa Prefecture. 

* | Mito Chief town. 

MH | Yokkaichi do. 

i iT Matsuyé do. 

A ly Matsuyama do. 

Kk Gt Otsu do. 

Te ap Oita Profoetura. 

EL * Osaka District and Chief town. 
f% # | Shimane Prefecture. 

1 Ot | * Tokio District and Chicf town. 
if fi Shiga Profocture. 

sy ik Ibaragi do. 

i =F Iwate da. 


Note —Prefecture= fff (Fu); District=[—% (Ken). Tt will be observed 
that all Districts are nomed after their chief towne. 
(. M, H. P. 
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An interesting subject which may be the 
better for ventilation is the Ginger question, 
The Ginger best known at home is that 
eultivated in the West Indies where it was introduced from 
India by the Spaniards. A question which is now moch 
exercising the minds of the authorities at Kew is whether the 
4ingiler officinale of the West Indies is or is not identical with 
that produced by China and familiar in England in its pre- 
eerved form, At first sight the problem would seem easy of 
solution; the China plant might be procured and botanieally 
identified. There is, however, an insuperable difficulty; the 
China plant is never in its cultivated state known to flower, 
and is propagated entirely by tubers. Without its flower ao 
plant can scarcely be satisfactorily classed, still less successfully 
differentiated from a kindred species. A_kind of wild #ingiber 
has been found by Dr. Hance in the South of China, but it is not, 
as far as I know, claimed to be the ancestor of cultivated ginger. 
The writer of this note has forwarded living plants and dead 
specimens to Kew, but the botanists there are still anxious for 
further infurmation, as, though the live plants have been success- 
fully reared, they decline to produce blossoms, Any information 
whieh can be supplied by the readers of this note will be 
welcomed. 


GINGER 
Ix CHINA. 


G. M. H. Piarrarr. 


——S 


Coincidences between the weights and 
measures of two countries may be either 
accidental or proceed from some common 
original; and the more frequent the coincidences the more 
likely is the latter to be the true explanation. Without of- 
fering an opinion on their origin it is however interesting to 
note some of the points of contact between Chinese and English 
weights and measures. Even on a superficial survey it ts evident 
that although with the universal use of the abaevs the Chinese’ 
mensures Lave come in detail to be decimal, they must have ori- 
ginally proceeded on the more natural system of division by two 


Cuinese Lanp 
MEASURES. 
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and its powers, and that the decimal system lias been superadded 
after the main measures had been established. It is thus that in 
weights in the Chinese system the Ain,* as the English avoirdupoia 
pound, is divided in sixteen parts, by the continued subilivision 
by two, and it is moreover within the bounds of possibility that 
the commensurate nature of the two systems, the English measures 
respectively being exactly three-fourths of the Chinese, may be 
owing to their derivation from some common source. The Chinese, 
accepting both measures as standards, have from each evolved 
a decimal system for large and small measures respectively ; and 
in England though use interfered to alter it, we have in the name 
of the hundred-weight indications of a like attempt founded on 
the pound avoirdapois as a unit. 

A somewhat closer coincidence, because the divisions are not 
so natural, may be noticed in the respective land measures. And 
first it may be noted that in neither case is the land measure 
commensurate with the ordinary foot or yard. In England the 
land measures were founded on the pole or perch, or rather red, 
and are independent of the metgyrde or yard used for cloth and 
other commoilities, asin China the pi #7 is also independent and 
incommensurate with the cl’ih or foot measure. In England the 
fundamental square mensure is the rood of forty square perches, 
corresponding with the mow in China of two hundred and forty 
equare pi. Regarding the character of the rood amongst the 
Saxons the reader may consult Kemble’s remarks:+ it was a 
furlong (furrow-long) in length, (40 rods) and a rod, the equi- 
valent of two ordinary English furrows, in width. Nuw it is 
noteworthy that the same measure, a furlong in length, or 120 
po, by two Chinese pitin breadth constitutes the Chinese mow. 
The Chinese agriculturist does not however as the English space 
his furrows 8 feet apart; in the neighbourhood of Shanghai at 
least the width varies, but seldom much exceeds six feet. Kemble 
indeed secks to derive the rod from the old Saxon yard, making 
the latter to have been 89.6 inches, or 1.1 English, but I am dis- 
. posed to think the two have a separate origin, and that while the 





* There still survive, in the south at least, the measures G4) kiun and 4 
shih for 20 and 12: king respectively. 
+ The Saxous iu England Buvk I, Chap. lV. 
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rod ins been derived originally from the pace used naturally in 
laying out land, the yard has sprung from the ecubit in folding 
cloth, 

Tn a notification made by the British Consul at Shanghai (Mr. 
Medburat) in 1861 the ph was stated to be exactly 66 English 
inches, or precisely the third of the English rod of 108 inches ; 
Which would make the mow 7,200 square feat or exactly two 
thirds of the rood. I have since examined myself the measures 
used by the official land measurer and find that his pt is exactly 
G4.4 inches. On the supposition that a ph is the equivalent of 5 
ch’ih this would make the ch’ih 14.28 inches which does not tally 
with any foot with which Tam acquainted. Officially too the piis 
not divided into ch’ih and ts’un, but into fén, the ch’th not being 
recognised in land mengurement. On the other hand the British 
Consul some years ago applied to the Taotai for a standard of 
length, the result was that he was given two wooden staves pro- 
fessing to be each 5 ch’ih, now lodged with the General Chamber 
of Commerce. On a careful comparison of these I find the one to 
mensure 70.975 inches, and the other 70.725; the difference of 
quarter of an inch being apparently thought a matter of no mo- 
ment. The length of the ch’ih by the loner of these would be 
14.195 inches, and by the other 14.145. The standard ch’ih 
arrived at by Sir Henry Pottinger and appended to the tariff is 
14.1 inches. 

Dr. Williams, assuming that a ch’ih was 12.387 inches, and tliat 
. five ch’ih made a pt, made the mow 6,599.85 square feet, which 
seams to have been the origin of the so-called mow of 6,400 feet, 
| Tt seems uncertain whence his authority was derived, 

Regarding the old ch’th measure I havein my possession a brick 
from the paluce of Hin Kno-ti erected at Ch’ang-fin in Shen-si 
hy Siao-ho (v. Mayers, Chinese Reuder's Manual). The palace 
wos known as the Wei-yang-kung A$, and the brick bears 
on two of its edges the device REM Re “Wealth, honour, 
long life and enjoyment without limit.” It is formed of hard 
burnt clay and measures 19¢ inches by 63 by a trife under 2} 
inches, Assuming that it was formed in a mould | ch’th long, 
we get the following dimensions; length 1 ch'ih, breadth £.9 t'sun, 
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thickness 1.8 ts'un. As some allowance must be made for shrin- 
kage, probably about 3°/, to 4°/, this would pive a foot of 14.13 
inches to 14.82 inches, not differing widely from the Taotui's 
standard of 14.196 inches, Setin brick-work, ten would be the 
equivalent of a cubic ch’ih, 

T, W. BK 





From the list of revisers prefixed to Kanghi's 
Kerinor Trrze. Dictionary it appears that the titular desigena- 
tions of Grand Secretnries included ut the time that of Waén- 


Viton Tien 4 RAB: this title is no longer in use. 
GM. HL. F. 


-———- 


: On the books of the Shanghai Lihrary is 

5. MISTRANSLA- the following inscription _F FUER, evi- 

mae dently intended to be o translation of * Upper 

Yuen Ming Yuen Road.” As a rendering of this Enplish it is 

Na decidedly dog-Chinese and if accurately retransluted would meon 
the road leading up to Yuen Ming Yuen.” The correct 

version would be [JANE] EER and UR PB for the upper 

anid lower roads respectively. 

; G. ML. H. P. 





Tonce noticed in a milliner’s shop in Dublin 
a dress, white serge trimmed at cuffand collar 
with scarlet cloth and dotted all over the 
white ground with repetitions of the two 
Chinese characters £3. I had the curiosity to enter the shop 
to mako enquiries and waa told that the dress was an importation 
from Paris, where some Chinese wag lind doubtless sugeested 
the employment of these ominous characters by way of “taking 
arise” out of the ignorant barbarians, It certainly might be 
ealled a “Killing” costume. 


Cuinese CHARAC- 
Tens AS Dress 
ORNAMENTS, 


G. MH, P. 
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The offensi “ 

INSPECTORATE tis za ae of apt Se ai 

or Cusroms IN reet in Peking in w ich the Inepect- 

Pexina,  °rate-General of Customs is situated, has long 

been known to foreigners. It was therefore 

quite gratuitous of the Shén-pao, in its issue of Oth Septem ber 

to give us the still more offensive alternative HE JERE, as applied 
to the residence of any respectable foreigners. 


H. A. G. 


The earliest mention I can find in a Wes- 
tern author regarding the existence or non- 
existence among the Chinese of the practice of taking snuff, : 
occurs in a treatise, of which I posses a copy, being an English 
translation from the French and printed in A.D. 1676 under 
the title China and France, or Tro Treatises, the one, of the 
present State of China, ete. ete. (the other containing biogra- 
phical notices regarding Louis the Fourteenth). It places on 
record the results of an interview with the Jesuit Father John 
Grueber who had been a resident in China during the three 
years A.D. 1600 to 1663. The following passage occurs on p. 84 
of the book: 

“We desired to know, whether they took any Tobacco ? 

“To this he replied, that they take no Tobacco in Powder, but 
in Smoke; the Yartars and the Chinese, the Men and the Women 
are great takers of Tobacco. For that purpose, the Women are 
commonly provided with a Bag that hangs over their shoulders, 
where their Pipe and their Tobacco are kept: but the Men carry 
their Pipes at their Girdles,” 

Father Grueber who, as we may jndge from the other replies 
given to his interviewers, was a keen observer of national habits, 
would have surely not made such 4 statement, if he had met a 
single Chinese given to the practice of taking snuff; for this, we 
have no reason to doubt, is meant by the words “Tobacco in 
Powder.” On the other hand, we must consider that the notices 
referred to are based on observations made in the north of China, 
whereas tobacco was probably first introduced in Chang-chou 
and Ch‘iian-chu during the reign of Wan-li (A.D, 1579 to 1620; 


Syurer in CHIna. 
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see Mayers “Tobacco in China” in Notes and Queries, Vol, T, 
p. 61), and the mention of snuff oceurs in the Canton Customs 
Tariff of A.D. 1685 (see p.55 of this Journal), On comparing the 
facets on record we may be allowed to assume that the practice uf 
taking snuff was introduced and beeame fushionable in China suy 
between the years A.D. 100 and 1680, Cortainly snutl-hottles 
bearing dates previous to K‘aoye-hei (A.D, 1002 to 1723) cannes 
be regarded as genuine, unless seme one sneeeeds in proving that 
similar bottles were formerly wumanufactured for seme other jrirs 


pose, 
F. IL. 


; The author of a review ofa pamplilet on the 
DERIVATION Chinese Dollar Loan of 1885 (China Jtretew, 
Wonp rane ae Val, ATIL, po. 286) remarks with reurd ti 
the time-honoured term foppe: “We are very 
sorry to obgerve that Uritish Consular ofticers still adhere, in this 
use of the term Hoppo, to that barlurisn of ancient durys whieh 
arose throuyh theignorance of forelwners toistuking a subordinate 
low official, called Ho-ph (ji (%), who used to collect anelorage 
dues, with the Superintendent of Maritime Customs.” ‘This 
derivation of the word Hoppo is probably as faulty as that of 
Dr. Williams who (Commercial Guide, aul Syl, Lief, p. 707) 
explains it as corruption of ke-po-su (ji JA BF), in rendering: that 
title by “the Ae-pe, te. the hoppo or boat master of Canton.” 
The correct derivation is that from the Board of Revenue ut 
Peking, onlled Aw-pe (Ff§) as whe deputy the officer called 
““Hoppo” collected the revenue from furvigu trade at Canton 
during the factory period as at present. 

The author of n review of Nienhatts Limbassy to the Court of 
Peking, which appeured in the Chinese Repositury for 18-44 (Vol. 
XIII, p. 385) was well aware of this in remarking that to use 
their name is “just as absurd ws if a Chinese in Europe should 
give to the superior officer of Customs in any of the ports the 
name of Mr. ‘Treasury Duoard, or Mr. Finance Department.” 
The mauuseript written hy a fietory merchant at Canton in 1763 
(ae “Tho Tloppo-bouk of 17d” in foweae! W-C. 0, U. de 
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Soe., Vol. XVII, 1882 p. 221) fully confirmed that view in as 
much as it says that not many years ago a Tsong-too was appo- 
inted Hoo-poo (sie), or Customs master general of the post.” 


Le: 


The Chinese say ‘‘south-pointing needle,” 
probably, in confurmity with the system which 
makes the characteristic of the south to ba 
heat, and thus leads to the throne and public offices facing the — 
source of heat and all life. The south pointing end of the needle 
is often painted red* in accordance with the theory. 

The 3M given to the southerners in the Chou dynasty, contain- 
ed the image of a man, whose arm indicated the south. Hiding 
the instrament under this guise was probably to impose upon the 
recipients. 


SouTn-PointTina 
NEEDLE. 


G. B. T. 





An important historical detail remains to 
be settled before the use of the name Hekem 
for the otherwise well-known Petra can be 
said to be definitely proved. The place, Petra, is well known, 
duting from quite early Jewish history, as Sela, which is indeed 
but the Hebrew form of its Greek appelation, “the rock” “the 
cleft.” It is so called in 2 Kings XIV, 7, where Amaziah of 
Judah is described as taking Hassela by wor, it then being the 
capital of Edom or Idumea, Agnin, Sela is spoken of in Is, 
XVI. 1 as sending, in its character of metropolis, the lamb 
tribute to Judah, and again in Is. XLII. 11. These, so far as 
we know, are the only places where Petra is mentioned in the 
Bible, and there uniformly under the name of Sela, 

What, then, is the authority for calling Petra Rekem? The 
principal is Joeephus, from whom, doubtless, both Evaebiua and 


RRKEN-PEtTRA- 
LIKAN, 


* Another curious instance of Fi aad noticeable, in nearly every thing 
Chinere, by the Earopean; in English trentises on magnetism the “ magnetic 
fluida” are distinguished ag red aud blue and the red resides in the north-point- 


ing ancl, 
C. GB. T. 
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Jerome drew their information. He says (Ant. iv. 4,7) that Aaron 
died at a place which the Arabians esteem their metropolis, 
which was formerly called Arce, but has now the nume of Petra.” 
Again he says (Ant. iv. 7,1), describing the defeat of the Midin- 
nites by Moses, “among them fell all their kings, five in umuher, 
viz, Evi, Zur, Reha, Hur, and Aekem, who was of the same nume 
with a city, the chief aud capital of all Arabia, which is still wow 
sy called by the whole Arabian nation, Arecem, from the name 
of the king that built it; butis by the Greeks called Petra.” Ju- 
sephus further spenks of the place as Petra in Ant, xiv, 1,4: 10.9 
(where it is called Petra in Arabin); B. J. 1.6, 2; 13, 8, 

We have here, then, all the authorities to becited. But it must 
be added, that not only was Petra or Sela a flourishing place so 
early as the 4th century befure Christ, but that it undoubtedly 
gave its name to thet part of Arabia now known as Arabia 
Potraca, ie. the Arabia of Petra. Also, curiously enonyh, it is 
not the problematic name Rekem whieh survived in the accounts 
of the ancient fortress given by Arab geographers of the middle 
aves, but the ancient Sela, Sul’ No trace of the name Uekem 
occurs thronghout ite history, in spite of Dr. Lirth’s assertion 
thatit was “the principal local name of the city.” To the Greeks 
it was Petra, the reck; tu the Jews Sela, the rock, The lorend 
Josephus preserves, and whieh the very inaceurate Enavbins and 
Jerome fullow, has no support whatever in the after histury of the 
capital of Idumaen, the chief towa of what wns to the Rumans, 


not Syria, but Arabia, 
E. W. @. 


—— 


Ata meeting of the Paris Société de Chirurgie beld on the fith 
August 1885, M. Pulnillon spoke ag follows :—~ 

“Enfin, il y a des mutilations d’animaux qui peuvent permet- 
tro dobtenir” (par voie d'hérédité) “des produits monstrueux. 
Les Chinois, on fe sait, sont trés experts en pareille matiére.” 

Has any one come across instances of such practices among 


the Chinese ? 





Tun Sunr.owrin—Is the Sunflower ever grown in China for 
dyeing purposes, us well as for its oil? 


IN MEMORIAM. 





The Society has to regret the decease of the Rev. Canon 
NeCrarcnin, a Corresponding Member since the reorganization 
in 1864. 

The Rev. Tnomas McCiatcutig, M.A. of Dublin University, 
was born in the year 1812, He was educated at Trinity College 
and in 1544 joined the Church Missionary Society, in whose 
service he continued with some intermissions till his death in 
London on the 4th June 1885 at the ripe age of 72 and a half 
years. He arrived in China in 1844 and was stationed in 
Shanghai where he remained till compelled by failing health to 
return to England in 1854. In 1869 he again came ont to China 
and proceeded to Peking, undertaking in addition to his mis- 
sionary work the duties of Chaplain to the British Legation. In — 
1865 he became British Consular Chaplain at Hankow, which post 
he held till the withdrawal of the Government grant to Chaplains 
abroad, when, in 1870, he resumed his connection with the 
C. M. Society, and resided in Shanghai as Secretary to the 
society till his retirement from active missionary service in 1882. 
Since that period he has resided in England. In 18146 he married 
a sister of Mr., afterwards Sir Hanny S. Panxes, K.C B. by whom 
he leaves a numerous family. The Rev. THomas McCharcuts 
was Canon of St, Jolin’s Cathedral Hongkong, and subsequently 
on the appeintment of Bishop Russell to Northern China, was 
made a Canon of the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Shanghai. 

Canon McCiatcure was a ripe scholar of the old school, and 
engaged during his life much in literary controversy. He was a 
diligent student of Cudworth and Bryant, whose views uneons- 
cionsly tinted his conclusions, in mythological and philological 
matters especially, With him Paganism was a system opposed ta 
Divine Inspiration, and the Confucian Philosophy, with its exalta- 
tion of the dual powers of nature, was the natural outcome of 
this system. This wenkness in his arguments was taken full 
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advantage of by his detractors to hinder the effects of his cons 
clusions, with the result that much honeat and solid investigution 
has borne comparatively little practical fruit. Apart from this 
peculiar tinge the works of Canon McCriaren1s may be studied 
with advantage even by advanced students of Chinese. More 
especinlly does this refer to his translation of Yih Kinz, which, 
irrespective of these antiquarianisms, remains by far the most 
scholarly and idiomatic version of that enigmatival work. In 
the Ist volume of the Chinn Tteview (p. 11 eq.). Conon 
McCiatcuiz entered at some length into these peculiar views, 
which he subsequently expanded at considerable leogth in the 
notes to his work on “Confucian Philosophy.” It is pot miy 
Present intention to review these opmions, which are in a erent 
measure representative of a past eeneration. 

No one can however peruse carefully Canon MeCnarenie’s 
literary remains without being struck by the large amonnt af 
personal research displayed and the conscientious manner in 
which his authorities are quoted. Itis understand that he las left 
in manuscript ready fur publication a translation of the Li Ki. 
A. trustworthy version of this work is at present a desideratum, 
and Canon McCiarcuie possessed many of the most valuable 
requirements of a translater. 


T. W. &B. 


LITERARY ITEMS. 


———— 
THE PEKING ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


For a number of years past, the foreign community of Peking 
have from time to time held conversazioni,—oceupied partly with 
Oriental subjects and partly with weneral literature. At the be- 
ginning of the present year (1885) a more definite organization 
was formed,—and named at first tha Peking Literary Society, the 
United States Minister, Mr. J. Russell Young, taking a leading 
part in its formation,—and reading the first paper—on “ Personal 
Recollections of Thomas Curlyle.” At Mr. Young’s instance the 
late Sir Harry Parkes, who some 26 years ago was so prominent 
in the revival of the China Branch of the Asiutie Society, fell in 
with the movement, and, espousing the cause with characteristic 
zeal, stamped on it the impress of his own individuality. It was 
he who proposed the name which the Society now bears, and who 
moulded the constitution into its present shape. 

mince the adoption of its new name and naw aims tha Peking 
Oriental Society has held but two meetings; at one of these a 
paper was read by Dr. Edkins, on “‘ Allusions to China in Pliny’s 
Natural History,” and at the other a paper by Mr. C. Arendt, 
Secretary and Interpreter to the German Legation, on “Some 
Annlogies between Chinese and Greek Literature.” 

The President of the Society, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, —President 
of the College of Peking—writes to a Member of the Council of 
this (tle Asiatic) Society as follows :— 

“ Peking cffera many advantages for the seatcfan Oriental 
“Society. Indeed, considering the resources liere concentrated, 
“it is a matter for surprise that such a Society waa not called 
“into being soon after its occupation by the representatives of 
* Foreign Powers instead of undergoing the slow gestation of 
“a quarter of a century. For though our Foreign Community 
“must always continue to be small, it contains in large propor- 
‘‘tiun the materials required for building and sustaining an 
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“Oriental Society—Numerous Legations with Ministers more or 
‘less interested in Oriental Matters and secretaries and inter- 
 preters specially adilicted to Chinese stulies; the Peking College 
“with its freulty of profussors; the Customs Inspectorate with a 
“Taree staif of cultivated men; finally a lody of Missionaries 
* Protestant and Catholic, among whom ure not a few who are 
“well-known for ability and learning, 

“The placa is favorable in other aspects. Tt aliouuds in prent 
“Vibraries—mines of Oriental wealth—os yet only partially 
“explored. Itis alzo a centre which attracts specimens d& ull the 
© peoples of Asia from the shores of the Persian Gulf te those of 
“the Sea of Okotsk. The head quarters of Chinese cultur&; i 
“is equally the fueus of Tartar and Thibetun learning, 

© Boch is the field we are culled in oceupy; and in attempting 
“to develop its opulent resources, we hope we shall not he 
“remanded as infringing on the domain of the alder Society 
“which has its seat ia the commercial metropolis.” 

The present orwanization of the Sueiety is as folluws:— 

Pristpent, W. A. FP. Martin, I. L. D. 

Secnerary AnD Treascner, W, W. Hockhill, Esquire, First 
Secretary of Legation of the United Stites, 

Mempens oF Tun Counetn, The President qn Seeretury, 
ex officio, aml the following:—doseph Edkins, J. D., C. Arent, 
Esquire, anil 5. W. Tushell, M.D. 


BE. B.D, 


Tue Lr Kt.—Dr, Legge is at present busily engaged in possi gr 
his new translation of the Li Adthrough the Claremlon Press, Tha 
£2 Ai will make two volumes of the ‘Sacred Books ofthe Bust," and 
may be expected carly next year. De. Legge hae alss in hand a 
translation of Fo Tsien's Travels (fi Eig), copiously annotated, 
which is believed to be now ready for the press. 


“Weak Cur~eses Datve:” Studant Lite in Pokior, By 
a Student luterpreter, 

This work is a narrative of the manner in which « Student itl 
H. G. M's Gonsulur Service spends his time during the two years 
passed in Poking for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the 
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Chinese language sufficient to qualify him for the post of an 
Assistant ata Port. The writer, who veils his identity under 
the nom de plume of T. A. D., starts from Tientsin by river on his 
way to ‘T‘ungchow, from which place he proceeds in a cart to 
Peking. On arriving at the capital be introduces his readers to 
the British Legation, and more especially to that portion of it 
eceupied by the Students. He goes on to describe how each 
Student is allotted a teacher, and gives a humourous account of 
his early struggles with the Chinesa language. He depicts the 
delights of summer residence at the Western Hills and the recre- 
ations of which the Student can avail himself during the long 
winter spent in the Leration. Accounts are given of trips in the 
neighbourhood and of visits to most of the sights of Peking. The 
final examination and exit form the subject of the closing chapter. 
The book is interspersed with anecdotes, chiefly of those Students 
who were co-temporaries of the author, and who were probably 
unaware that there was “‘a chiel takin’ notes” in their midst. 

A few errors may be noticed, but they are doubtless mere slips 
of the pen: i.e. Bonze is derived from the Japanese “ dense” not 
from “ busso.” The Kinperor ‘Tung Chil’s marriage was celebrated 
in 1872, and not, as the writer states, in 1874. ‘The Burlingame 
Mission is wrongly spelt “ Burlinghame,” atc., ete. 

Although the book may possibly mislead the reader as to the 
life led by the Students,—for if the author's descriptions are cor- 
rect, they would seam to have little else to do than to amuse 
themselves,—yet it is written in an easy and lively style and will 


well repay perusal. 
+ * 


N.-C. Herarp, July 3, “A New Translation of the Hsiang 
T‘ang,” Chaloner Alabaster: July 10, “Memorandum on the 
Persecution of Christians in China,” Evangelical Alliance: July 
17, “China and the Roman Orient” (F. Hirth, Ph. D.), Thos. 
W. Eingamill: July 24, “On the Rainfall during the month of 
June,” Rev. Mare Dechevrens, 8. J.: Aug. 14, “Deutsch- 
Chinesisches Conversationsbuch” (J. Hans): 24, “A Plea for 
Rome and Byzantium” (review of “China and the Roman Orient”) 
Joseph Edkins, D. D. 
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“Crtna Revirw, May and June, “China and the Roman 
Orient,” “Contributions towards ‘Topography and Ethnography 
of Central Asia,” E. H. Parker, “‘ Chinese Roots,” Joseph Edkins, 
Eorly Chinese Mythology, do. 

Hona-Kona Darny Press, Sept. 3, “China and Roman 
Orient,” “ Deutsch-Chinesisches Conversationsbuch.” 

Crivese Recorpen, July, “Shansi Dialect,” C.D. Tenney, 
Reported Conversion to Christianity of the Princess of Kung,” 
“ Proverbs and Common sayings of the Chinese,” A. H. Smith, in 
continuation, 

Cuinrsr Recorper, Aug., “Who were the Fulin people?” 
Edkins; “ Corea,” E. H. Parker. 

Suanenar Courrer, 1d June, “ Bits of Old China,” W. C, 
Hunter: 4 July, “China and the Roman Orient:” 24th August, 
“Where Chineses Drive.” 

Part Matt Buport, July 10, “Where Chineses Drive:” 
“Chinese voluntarily transferring their allegiance to Russia,” 
quoted from Persian newspaper ScHeMs. 

Sr. James's Bupoet, July, “Where Chineses Drive.” - 

Arnexxum, July, 11th, “Buddhism in China,” Beal. 


Crinese Recorper, September, “Proverbs and Common - 


Sayings,” A. H. Smith in continuation, “New Theory of Tao, 
Lan P*ao-tzii.” 

L. anp ©, Express, August 14, “Chinese Secret Societies 
in the Straits Settlements,” annual report by Colonel Dunlop, 
Penang. 

Puatie Oprnron, August ldth, “The Chinese Laughing- 
plant.” 


tf 


ERRATUM. 


OE —— 


On page 53, line 5, for Ch'in read Yu. 


F 
F 
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LIST OF OFFIGERS FOR 1885, 


President s.+ss0essssessseeeees FLERBERT A, Gries, Esq, 
Vice-Presidents  ...++0+ bah ccaine ee 
F. Hints, Esq., Ph. D. 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer...E. Rocuer, Esq. 
Hon. Librarian... essere N. P. ANDERSEN, Esq. 
Hon. Curator .....seeaeF, W. Sovran, Esq. 
E. B. Drew, Esq. 


Councillors ....-...0+- 4G. Nocenrins, Esq. 


F. H. Batrour, Esq. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 
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ARTICLE Y. 
WHAT IS FILIAL PIETY?* 


ef 


Tur Presrpnet (Mr. Gries) :--Ladies and Gentlemen,—We | 
have met here to-night to diseuss a most interesting question,—Ia 
Filial Piety, as taught and practised in China, productive of good 
‘or e*il? 

‘To secure a full elucidation of this, the Council of the Society - 
cent ont a month ego 45 papers inviting’ communications from 
resilenta in various parts of China; and in respouse to their appeal 
17 answers Lave been received, 11 on what for convenience sake 
I will call the affirmative, ie, that Filial Piety is productive of 
good, and 6 on the negative side. 

The subject was originally snggested by Mr. F. H. Balfour, 
whio iz unfurtnnately not able to be present; and I will therefore 
ask Mr. R. D. Starkey to begin by reading Mr. Balfour's contri- 
dution. 


FP. H. Banroun, Esq.—I am prepared to support the thesis 
that filial piety, as taught and practised in China, is productive 
of evil rather than ofMeod, And this on two counts :— 

Virst, it is one-sided; it destroys the proper balance of the re- 
lations between parent and child, Atl the duty is on the side of 
the child: all the power is on the side of the parent. The ethical 
works of China teem with admonitions to children how to fulil 
their obligations to their parents, but 1 have never yet met with 
one which touches upon the duty that parents owe to their chil- 
dren. A son is the absolute slave of his father, If a son, 
whether by accident or in a fit of lunacy, causes the death of his 
parent, he is sentenced to death by being sliced piecemeal, how- 
ever filial he may have always shown himself: whereas an old 
woman who some months ago buried her own eon alive in cold 
blood for a trivial offence, escaped scotiree. 








* Read before the Society on Thursday, [5th October, 1885, 
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Seconily, it ie exagwerated to the point of grotesymeness. fT 
will tuke two historical examples whieh gre tea apt to be omitted, 
although I have made use of them before, The firstis the Emperor 
Shun, the circumstances of whose childhood were not pleasant, 
He was cursed with un unnatural father, and o stepmother uf 
almost indeecribuble mulignity, who were constuntly compussinge 
his death, On one oceasion the amiable pair burnt his house alent 
his ears; on another, they threw him down awell, Slam eseaped 
both times, and then went about routing and weeping to Com- 
passionate Heaven:—not because of his parents’ eruclty, lt becanse 
their conduct could only have resulted from his own vileness; so 
virtuous a person shrinking from imputing any blame to those 
who bad piven him life. Then there was Lao Lai-teii, on old 
philosopher who at the age of 70 used to dress himself up in a 
baby's parti-coloured frock, and dance oronud and roll about the 
floor, shaking a rattle or beuting a little drum, simply to amuse 
his doting parents, who ure suid tu have enekled with delight as 
their venerable offspring jerked himself about and frolicked for 
their entertainment, Area not both types dewruding? A doctrine 
pushed to such extremes becomes un ontrage, a mischief, and @ 
folly. A man is redueed to the level of a serf, wud lias no inde- 
pendence while his father lives. Weis tunght hy the proverbial 
philosophy of his country to regard bwth parents as living Buddhas, 
while the parent, however ignorant and unworthy he muy be, is 
enduwed with the authority of an absolute and irresponsible 
despot over the life he lus been the accidental meuns of piviny. 





G. M, H. Poavrain, Eeq.—To reply exhaustively to this query 
a thorough kuowledze of Chinese home life, a possibility of 
estimating by personal observation the practical working of the 
theory, would seem to be essential, Dut not one Europenn ino 
thousand has ever been admitted to the privacy of a Chinese 
home, and consequently this source of information is denied us, 

Tt still remains possible to test the theory by instances of its 
practical working in public life which may be gathered from the 
pages of the “Peking Gugette” and the native journals of Shanghai 
and Hongkong, or which may be the fruits of our own expericnce 
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in such limited intercourse as we have with the officials and 
people of this Empire. 

The question, as far as it ean be dealt with under euch restric. 
tions, deserves, I think, a favourable reply. The teaching and 
practice of Filial Piety is distinctly of advantara to the Chinese 
race. It gives them their cohesion, which could scarcely ba 
otherwise secured to them owing to their lack of homogeneity 
and national spirit. It finds an embodiment in the patriarchal 
aystem, which is the backbone of their rovernment, and makes 
Emperor and Magistrate each a paterfamilias in the orbit, larga 
or small, along which he moves. Ifthe Chinese are the most 
easily governed people in the world, it is because they extend 
paternal rights and duties to their rulers. 

As regards individuals, it is often the call of Filial Piety which 
procures for the aged and worn-out official leave to retire from 
arduous duties and spend the residue of his days in attendance on 
yet more aged parents. And itis in the nome of Filial Piety 
that the lunatic, who in a ft of dementia lays hands of violence 
on a parent, suffers a cruel and lingering death for an act which 
no civilised nation now deeme deserving of the extreme penalty 
of the law. 

Generally, then, the practice of Filial Piety is beneficial to the 
masses, but the advantage accruing to the individual is not 
unalloyed. 


Crement F. R. Atte, Esq.—‘Corruptio Optimi Pessima,” 
The better the thing, the worse the corrupt form of it. I yield to 
no man in my regard for filial piety in the abstract, but the exag- 
perated and. disturbed view tuken of this virtue by the Chinese 
has changed its good into evil, and has made it a mischievous sham, 
We foreigners eee very little of the influence of the Chinesa 
principles of filial piety on private life, but the effect which the 
Chinese view of this virtue has on the laws and Government of 
the Empire is perpetually brought to our notice, and I do not 
hesitate to say that I consider it productive of almost unmixed 
evil, The great principle of filial piety is allowed to override 
justice, mercy, the exigencies of the Government, and common 
sense, Take the laws. A father may murder his son and escape 
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any punishment beyond a fine, while the son who kills his father 
by the merest accident, or being a raving maniae, is put to 
death with tortures, Within the lust few months the fullowing 
ease was mentioned in the * Peking Guaette,” a wretched woman 
in trying to save herself from outrawe at the hauls of her father 
in law, killed him. She was condemned to the fing-ehih. Nor 
is the effect of filial piety on the Government injurions, I 
allude especially to the rules regarding the mourning for poreuts, 
though in this as in other matters in China the form is every- 
thing, the renlity of the sentiment nothing, ‘Tsti-ugo rugwesta 
to Confucius that one year’s mourniug is sufficient, The waster 
retorts that it may be enoweh for you, but te superior man will 
not be content with loss than his three years’ meirning, Every 
Chinese official, therefore, to vindieute bis right to the title wf 
“superior man” must go into mourning fur this period, [tis ue 
excuse for him to say that he has not seen his futher for twenty 
years, or that the poor oll gentleman hus been fur some time out 
of his mind, so that lis death is only a happy relew-, tlhe sen 
must pretend a grief that le dies not feel, aml be so stricken 
with woe as to be unlit fir work. Nothing would shoek a Chi- 
nese more tlian our idew that it is wrong to let private wrief 
interfere with public duty. IT have known ofa case in whieh a 
native of Peking was appointed to a post in Viinnao. Ele her- 
rowed money for his expenses, but when he had woue the greater 
part of his journey the news of his mother’s death overtook him, 
The result was that the man was bunkeupt and the state lust the 
services of a competent oficer. I think that the Chinese them- 
selves must have an nnewsy fecling that there is a eertain amount 
of humbug in the law about ete yeurs’ mourning, as oveasional 
exceptions to it are permitted. Hirh officials are sametimes 
ordered by Imperial decree to mourn for 100 days only, when the 
Government especially requires their services. The law thet a 
con muy not hold a hivher office in amy provinee than his father 
muy lend at times to injustice and incouveniones, and lias lit 
slirht compensating advantages, but instances of its leing put in 
force are necessnrily rare. 

I do not deny the beanty of the theory that filial piety is the 
highest virtue, aud that ita principles shonld pervade the Kaapire, 
e0 that as childran obey and love their parents, the peuple should 
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obey and love their rulers. Unfortunately, theory and practice 
will not always coincide, Tn this case the beanty of the theory 
has blinded the ayes of the Chinese to its fnilures in practice, and 
filinl piety as taught by them lias become perlaps the greatest 
obstacle to their civilization and good Government. 


Rev. Dr. Guniex.—The words “ Filial Piety” in our ques- 
tion may be understood in two senses—either in the broad sense 
in which they are used among Christian Nations, as embracing 
all proper submission to, and reverence of parents; or they may . 
he restricted to cover only the Filial Worship of Ancestors as 
taught and practised by the Chinese. There is nothing in the 
structure of the question itself to determine in which sense they 
are here used; and as the Chinese teach and practise much of 
Filial Piety which is most udmirable, even from a Christian point 
of view, we will take it fur granted that we are expected to con- 
strue them in their broader sense, and include under them, not 
only_the very objectionuble Ancestral Worship, but all the true 
and beautiful, teachings and practice regarding filial obedience 
aud reverence. 

Avnin, taken in one of ite true erammaticul senses, the ques- 
tion before us this evening might mean to ask whether Filial 
Piety as taught and practised in China is productive of good only, 
or of evil only; but ag it is not to be supposed that such a means 
ing was inteuded, we dismiss it without further consideration. 

Wo thereforo understand that we are asked, ‘Is the submission 
to and_ reverence of parents, as taught and practised in China, 
productive of more good than evil?" And we have no difficulty 
in replying, that it is productive of much more good than evil. 

This is not o denial that there is much evil connected with 
Filial Piety as practised in China. But, with all its evils, nega- 
tive and positive, and full as it is of h ypocrisy, fear, and supers- 
tition, it isa great blessing to China. The development of An- 
eostral Worship we learn from Chinese lristorians to be of com- 
paratively recent origin (see Dr. Edking in Chinese Recorder for 
August 1885), but even with this superstitious addition, which ia 
jn su many ways objectionable, we are rendy still to admit that 
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the teaching and practice of Filial Piety is productive of gond 
rather than evil, just as we admit that their other religions leliefs 
and practices, many of which are eo euseless aad lanl, neverthie- 
less result in more rol than evil, since even a diulsw worships ig 
better for a people than no worship at all. 

Filial Piety is one of the mist futdimental anid stuble of the 
virtues of the Chinese people, It is Tutinbitedtiy cae ef the rast 
important causes of their prolonged coloostont tal prosperity; and 
itis to be hoped that the coming of Western thought, and the 
Christian religion, while they may modify, will only purify and 
strengthen this primary virtue, ruther than destroy, or even 
weaken it, 


H. J, Aucen, Eeq.—Filial Piety as taught and practised in 
China is on the whole productive of evil, us may be shewn liv the 
following arguments : 1.—The Chinese base theie disinelingtion 
to gain a living, or improve their knowledge, ly emivrating to 
or visiting foreign countries, on the suying of Confucius that 
when parents are living, children ought not to travel far from 
them; yet emigration would atiord great relief to the overpuym- 
lated state of the country. 2.—The anxiety to have children, 
and especially sons, to perform sacrificial rites at the aucestral 
tombs, a8 Filial Piety preseribes, is in tho case of the poor « terri- 
ble evil, as there is no likelihood of their being uble to support 
large families, and infanticide is the almost inevitable consequence, 
3.—It is considered a praiseworthy act for daughters, who become 
orphans, and have no visible means of support, to eummit suicide, 
moarks of Imperial approbation being requested for such persons, 
4.—Monumental tublets ore also ereeted to the memory of dungh- 
ters who cut pieces of flesh from their arme or thivls to mix 
with the medicine of a sick parent, yet this act, inconsistent as it 
is with the teaching of the Filial Piety Classic, which says that 
the first duty is to preserve from all injary the body reeeived from 
one’s parents, is, although neither mure nor less than cuuniba- 
lism, called a filial act. 5.—A man is not considered filinl who 
saves money for his wife and children while his parents are neg- 
lected, but this principle is carried to such an extreme that he is 
even obliged to divorce lis fondly-loved wifs if she is not liked by 
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his parents, 6.—The time of mourning for parents, 27 months, 
during which officials must give up their posts and retire to their 
homes, is a period of enforced idleness, which, with the changes 
of Government necessarily entailed, must be areal cilamity to 
the individanl, and probably to the State ae well, 7.—The tedious 
funeral rites can hardly be practised without hypocrisy. How ig 
it possible to carry out Confucius’ tenching “to serve parents when 
dead as if they were alive”? 8.—Avnin, itis rank idolatry “to 
place the father on an equality with Heaven” os Confucius directs. 
.—Filial Piety is su associated with the Chinese form of Govern- 
ment that a disloyal man is said to ba wanting in this duty, yet 
it is male the excuse for oppressing the people, insufiicient stress 
being laid on the duties of officials to the masses, and it is thus 
indirectly the canseofrebellion, 10,.—Ministers of State are told 
in the Filial Piety Classic that it is only when their dress, lan- 
guage, and conduct are in confurmity with the laws and usages 
of the oncient Kings that their words will be unexceptionable 
and their conduct irreproachable, and we can hardly produce a 
fitter climax for the superstitious ultra-conservatism of the Chinese, 





E. H. Parker, Esq.—In my humble opinion Filial Piety, ag 
taught and practised in China, is productive of good. If it wera 
but practised ag fully as it is taught, the good would, [ venture 
to think, be an unmixed one. It appears to me that the senti- 
ment of Filial Piety is the only strong emotion in the Chinese 
mind which, from the Labit and training of centuries, has the 
sume receptivity for this notion that tha Western mind bas fur 
those various forms of spiritual emotion generically known ae 
“Religion.” The word Hine (22), which is usually translated 
“Filial Piety,” appears to me to inelude, under many circum- 
stances, the ideas of loyalty, patriotism, friendship, and family 
affection: if it has a defeet, itis that the abatract idea of “ truth” 
is absent, or, at any rate, takes but a secondary place. On the 
other land, the eult of Liao carries with it none of that militant 
spirit which always scems to have accompanied the cult of religion, 
The history of China is the best proof of what Hiae has done te 
hold. together in sympathy o quarter of the human race. 
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H. A. Gines, Esq.—The ineuleation of Vilial Piety is in all 
countries, from a moral point of view, fundamentally wrong, being 
based upon & frandulent transfer of the oldigatioms involved, ‘To 
provide snitable food, clothing, and educution has heen tefini- 
tively closeed as the bounden duty af the parent: to enjoy the 
benefits of these, as the mujualitied right of the ehikl;—and of 
course nothing can be owing from these whe merely reecive wlint 
ia their due. It Lins been argued that children should be grate- 
ful for life, for mere existence,—fa Some, stwh a doubtful hoon, 
anil moreover conferred arbitrarily, without the cousent af the 
recipients. The Chinese huve never been foulish exnmerh for this; 
but they are very backward in acknowleduing the true relation 
in which all parents stand to their children. Such aekuowlely- 
ment would gravely interfere with the working of the puteiarchal 
system which prevails in China. 

With the Chinese, Filial Piety is neither cultivated nor valued 
for its own sake, but as an instrument of good guvernment. The 
Chinese teach that we should be grateful ty our purents for all 
they did for us in babyhood and youth. We were hungry, and 
they fed us; we were cold, and they clothed us, when we could 
not have done these things for ourselves. When we are sick, 
they grieve; when we come to years of diseretion, they ful na 
wives and start us in life. And to fully impress upem youth the 
fact that all the obligations are upon the side of the child, a caren 
of Filial Piety, ® patchwork of wise saws and modern instunces, 
has been placed among the 18 Sacred Books of China. All this 
that the empire may be eusily governed, 

Among the numerous drawbucks incidental to the practice of 
Filial Piety in China, the following may be enumerated — 

Many Chinese refuse to unilergo necessary surgical operations, 
becuuse Confucius said that the Alpha af Filial Piety was to pre- 
erve our buddies intact, as we received them {row uur purcuts at 
birth. 

Childeen are compelled hy law to mourn, nominally 3 years, 
actually no less than 27 months, for the death of cither parent ; 
and during such time an official haa to go inte enforced retirement 
from office, thus imperilling his whole carcer,—to siy nothing of 
tha onug of ancestral worship, and the time aud uunuey wasted 
thereon. 
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A son is morally bound to carry on the trade of his father, no 
matter how unfitted he may be for it, or how fitted for some other 
employment. And such sacrifices are of frequent oceurrence. If 
he kills the murderer of a parent on the spot, he is held guiltless, 
For striking a parent he is liable to death by decapitation, while 
eriminals under ordinary sentence of death may obtain a pardon 
if they can prove that an bad or infirm parent is dependent upon 
them for support. 

A system which ineludes such useless and unpractical doctrines 
as these can only be productive of evil. 





THe Vex. Arncupeacon E. Moure.—An objection might be 
considered in limine, namely: that the Chinese do not as a rule 
practise what they teach with reference to Filial Piety; and the 
conclusions to which we might otherwise arrive as to the benefi- 
cial or injurious effects of the teaching and practice would have 
to be seriously modified were the objection allowed. I touch on 
it very briefly below; but space will not allow of my being detained 
by it for any time. The semi-canonical Hsiao-ching (26 #%), 
which Dr. Williams ascribes to Ts@ng-tzii, a disciple of Confucius 
(8.0. 475), and which Mr. Wylie describes perhaps more correctly 
as a book whose date and authorship Chinese scholars cannot 
agree about,—this, with the numerous illustrated stories of Filial 
Piety, may be taken as authoritative expositions of Chinese teach- 
ing on the subject. 

Now considering (1) the injurious effects of such teaching, this 
authoritative treatise teaches that parents and brothers are more 
important than the son of Heaven himeelf. Such teaching may. 
lead to the narrow and selfish conclusion that the peace, order, 
and prosperity of an individual family are more important than 
the peace, order, and prosperity of the empire. The objection, 
however, is probably hypercritical; and as the whole system of 
Chinese Government and civil order is on the family model—the 
Emperor being son of Heaven, and father of the people, and the 
Chih-lsien, ¢.., being styled “‘fu-mu,” i.e. “father and mother,” 
—it isjustly held that Filial Piety must begin at home; and if it 
fails in this root and fountain head, it will fail everywhere. But 


a 
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the Classic of Filial Piety teaches further that the anciont 
worthies showed their permanent virtue in worshipping and 
sacrificing to dead parents and anevstors as “‘on an eryuality 
with Ileaven,” “with Shang-ti” (BE AE Ei). Not to speak 
here of the confusion which such teachings must create in Chi- 
nese theistic minds (and such I believe to exist), it is plain that 
this doctrine is sufficient as i¢ stands to justify the Christiun 
charge against ancestral worship (and this is but the efflorcecence 
of Filial Piety) that itis idolutrous, This teaching is echoed in 
the Sacred Edict, where, amidst ridicule of Bnddhist and ‘Taoist 
worship of idols, the people are exhorted to go home and worship 
the two living deities in their homes—father and imother. Leliev- 
ing as T de that Ancestral Worship embulics in iteelfa “ pious 
and ennobling sentiment,” and feeling strongly that it is an ob- 
servanee which Christian teachers cannot afford rudely todethrone, 
but should rather strive to rehabilitate, yet I cannot admit, that 
an Amorican’s lifting of the hat to Wushington’s picture, or the 
Queen’s visits to Fregmore, are idelarous, if Chinese Anecstral 
Worship is so condemned, Tha greut George und the mond 
Albert are not worshipped “us equal to Heaven.” The true 
defence lies here, I apprehend, that Chinese practice is ditlurent 
from Chinese teaching; und thst in very numerous instances 
nothing like divine worship is offered, Filial Piety, however, is 
terribly distorted in some cases, ey. in the power of life and 
death sapposed to reside in parent’s hands over their children; 
and in the wicked cruelty of Chinese law under the guise of high 
morality, when an accidental mortal injury to parents, or one 
brought by a lonatic’s unconseions land, is visited with death. 
The popular stories of Ancient Filint Piety also are for the most 
part so grotesque or so impossible as tu uct us deterrents rather 
thau as stimulants to the virtne. 

(2) Yet suzely the benefieral effects of the general teaching on 
this subject canziderably outweiyh the disadvantages. tis a vaet 
gain to be ablo to conuuand the absolute consensus of a nation, 
and that too in every province, city, and hamlet, in affirmation of 
avirtve. And this undoubted consensus of opinion points unmis- 
takably to a widespreal prevulence of practice, My own expe- 
rience is that, with numerous and bad exceptions, the rule is 
in Chinese family life, for the wishes and commands und comf ort 
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ef parents and elders to be carefully rerarded. What would the 
people be without this, their distinguishing and boasted virtue? 
Surely immeasurably the worse. I believe that to the inculeation 
and practice of this, which is emphatically called in Holy Scripture 
“the first commandment with promise,” are to be ascribed in a 
measure the solidity and long lite of the Chinese people, notwith- 
standing their frequent dynastic changes, and often prophetised 
disintegration and deeay. 





Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Mantin.—To the question “What is Filial 
Piety?” Confucius replied: San-nien nw hai yi fu-chik taa k‘a 
mei heiao i (= 2p Oe Oe i Of & Wy 2B Ew), “If for three 
years you make no change in your father’s ways you may be con- 
sidered filial.” This definition is a satire on the spirit of the time, 
—“if you can refrain from changing the institutions of your father 
until the period of mourning is ended, you are better than your 
neighbours.” Confucius lived in an age when old traditions were 
being abandoned, when the bonds of social order were relaxed; 
and he felt that he could save society in no other way than by 
imposing a check on the spirit of change. In lilial Piety he found 
the needed prophylactic. That he should have hit on that expe- 
dient is somewhat remarkable, as he never knew the cara of o 
father; and when grown to manhood was unacquainted with the 
place of his father’s burial. 

His mother, however, must have cherished in him the tender 
sentiment; and to her and to the anarchy of the times was due 
the choice of the principle which he laid at the root of his political - 
and moral system. In Buddhism there is no place for Filial Piety; 
but the dread of change is a sentiment common to’ both systems. 
To the Buddhist, change is hell, and exemption from it, heaven. 
To the Contfucianist, change is vice, and congervatism the first 
of virtues. Confucius was a reformer but not an innovator. 
Nothing can exceed the symmetry of the system which he builds 
on this cardinal virtue, Extending from parents to remoter 
ancestors, it binds tha present to the past; and ramifying in 
every direction, it brings the whole of human conduct within the 
ephere ofits sway. So well did he and his disciples recommend 
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it that every dynasty has adopted it as the best guarantee for 
social and political stability. 

While Rome had in her legendary history one Pius /Mnens, 
and among her emperors one Antoninus Pins, in China the 
emperors are nearly all piows, at least in their posthumous titles; 
and the present dynusty professes to govern hy Filial Viety, 
i-hsino ehih tien-hwia (LL AIG RF 

Like all that is best in religion und morals, Milial Miety easily 
degenerates into cant and livpocrisy. If it oflers a barrier to 
revolution, it also opposes chanves for the better. Itis easy to 
ridicule the absurdity of the examples by which it is taueht and 
to expose the extraragnnee of some of its manifestations, yet I 
cannot. resist the conviction that Christian nations have much to 
learn from the mannerin which the Chinese observe the “ first 
commandment with promise.” 





C. Atanastrr, Feq.—The best summary left of the present 
teaching on the subject of Filial Mety is that piven on whit. is 
generally spoken of as the Sucred Edict, where it is laid down that 
the possessor of this virtue will he careful as to lis personal eon- 
duct, loyal to bis lord, devoted to his country, trusty towarils his 
friends, und brave when called to buckle on his armour. And if 
that teaching be accepted and carried out, there is little difficulty 
in answering the question. Certainly, ag so taught wd practised 
Filial Piety is productive of good. 

But where, and in many cases it is so, the measuring of Filial 
Piety is held to be aslavish reverence for one’s greut grandfathers, 
and the practice is confined to refusal to depart from their ways 
and a strict conformity to the ritual laid down whenever one of 
your eldest dies, the teaching and practice bring the present ge- 
neration into contlict with the spirit of the time, and must so fur 
be held to be injurious. 


True Rev, Jouwn Macratrre.—A distinction must be drawn 
between authorised or “ Classic” teaching in regard to Filial 
Piety, and the teaching of comnfeutators and others since the 
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Classic period. It is outside the Classics we find that diseased 
conception of Filial Piety which is so nauseous to westerns, As in 
the “Twenty-four examples of Filial Piety,” where we find a man 
proposing to bury his infant son alive because “old grannie™ 
(as is a very natural thing) shares her own poor morsel too 
generously with the child; or a nursing mother pinches her 
child’s supply (two of them are shown in the picture) to rive 
the breast to her toothless mother-in-law; or a man divorces 
his wife because, annoyed doubtless at his neglect of her and 
his absurd devotion to two wooden effigies of his parents, she 
pricked the finger of one of them with a needle (and drew 
blood! the effigy also shedding tears on the return of the son !): 
ora distinguished man of 70 winters plays the baby and skips 
and tripa, and ralls on the floor, and cries, all to make his parents 
forget that age is upon them and dissolution near; or a famous 
“Han-lin” insists (without occasion) on cleansing the night- 
vessel with his own hands as a daily service to his mother, to 
show that nothing is common or unclean in such a cause, Nearly 
one-halfof the twenty-four examples are such as we recoil from, and 
I should suppose the big half of Chinese stories on the subject are 
beneath our contempt, Yet I have not read nobler stories any- 
where than I have rend in China; and I do not think there is any 
book in the world known to us westerns in which Filial Piety is 
taught more feelingly or with greater beauty of language thun itis 
in Mencins. As a fact, we must full back upon the “Classics” to, 
gauge aright the teaching and the practice of all the subsequent 
centuries: premising that the “namby-pambyiem” which has 
disigured this virtue, and whieh begins to appear as early as the 
Han Dynasty, and may even be seen in the “‘ Book.of Rites,” 
and once or so in the “Analects,” is mo more of the essence of 
Classic teaching than are the extravagancies of the Christian Fa- 
thers like Christianity. Nowhere does Filial Piety occupy such a 
place as in China. Not only does family life hang upon it: it is 
largely the pivot upon which turns the government of the Empire. 
Nay more, itis the germ and the sum of all virtue, “the root ofall 
benevolent action.” In the Confucian idea Filial Piety is simply 
a State matter. This well taught the State is set on everlastinge 
foundations. This especially where it is put with its cognatl 
virtue, as thug: “there are few who being filial and fraternal 
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are fond of offending against their superiors, There have been 
none who not liking to offend against them have been fund of 
stirring up confusion.” (Legere, An. 1,2.) ‘This seems to me 
the secret of the interest felt in this virtne all through the his. 
tory of China, Hence the use mode of Aneestral Worzh ip im 
connexion with Filial Piety. Confiucines—the areli-stutesiugn— 
transferred the crown of Filial Piety from family service to ser- 
vices of wine and meats and prostrations livre the ancestors, to 
guard against the chance of imanumisstun from the parcntul yoko 
on the parents’ decease. To be sure he fond himself standing 
there on Classic pround; butit was he whe rivetied the fetters, anil, 
himself believing only in the visible and in har! (ets, made obe- 
dience a thing of the unseen world, a iliow of the Mernities, so 
that a son was aver 2 son, even amonest the epitits, [1 is here I 
think where Filial Piety tends to evil Universal teach makes 
it throw its greatest uflorts, its wollert serviers, into a region 
which is a mere “shadow-land” te the averace Chinaman, the 
existence of which is openly denied by the eduested; andonds by 
making the whole nation serve their parcuts in fe mst eominon= 
place spirit of seltishness, or, Where they are wot eauicesed hypo. 
erites, under the debasing motives of an iguerant superstition, 
Besides this it robs them of all iniividuality, welds them help. 
lessly to the past, and is doubtless the cause par eereieare of 
the “inertia” which is the curse of the Empire, Another evil 
stands confessed, it is the tendency of this virtue so taught and 
practised to override all others, Even in the hands of Gontueius 
it is not properly safernarded. 

This is the dark side. But thereiga bright one, As compared 
with Western and so-called Christian nations, China easily hears 
the palm. The “oldiolka” ore more than with us the first con- 
sideration and the last. More than this, their theory and practice 
alike show better for the mother of the family than ours. A 
widow can be the “head of the house” in China and (the thoorical 
teaching of the Three Obediences to the contrary) cin make it 
impossible for her sons to break up the family till she is removed 
by death. Poor Western mothers! how they go to the wall to 
give place to a male species, if it be only a nephew. And a 
widow in China! she is one of the family for ever, and if she have 
a son will rule him after the estate is divided. We! we ara 
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ashamed to follow our parents’ counsels, and when we get up in 
the world it would help not; our first step will be to cut the family 
connexion, 





Rr, Rrv. Branor Mov.e.—aA hard question, involving answers 
to three: 1, How is Filial Piety taught in China? 2, How is it 
practised ? 3, What are its products? 

Answer 1,—Filial Piety is tanght (a) first and foremost by the 
Coufuciun Seriptures, in which it is a leading topic. According 
to them, every man's first duty is to his parents, at whose service 
he ought always to place his means, energy, family, and life— 
reverently and cheerfully, i-li ad nan (EL RH f, HE). His model 
should always be his father’s example, not to be violently departed 
from even when vicious. Yet he should admonish an erring 
parent, provided that he does it deferentially and with self-sacri- 
fice, As he must minister to his parents alive, so when they die 
he must bury them with reverence and sacrifice to their manes. 
This texching is supplemented (b) by its echo in various moral 
tracts, e.g. the Jirh-shih-seti (—-- PY), with its exaggerations 
and caricatures of virtue, the Sacred Edict of K‘ang-hsi, Yung- 
ch‘éng, und the interpreters, and sundry handbills often posted 
in the streets, headed (une of them) Wan-ngo yin mei shou pai- 
shan heiag wei heien (By BREE BT BE ESE). It is follow- 
ed up—or thwarted—-(¢) by family education, which, practically, 
for a majority of the boys, consists In & capricious alternation, 
heedless indulgence, and equally senseless severity, succeeded as 
they grow up, in very many cases, by mutual indifference, if not 
mutual hostility. All is in some sort enforced (d) by the autho- 
rities, by a system of rewards and punishments; the former limited 
chiciy to posthumous fame, the latter, very real and including 
capital punishment in extreme cases. 

Answer 2.—How Filial Piety is practised in China is a ques- 
tion that requires for its answer a more intimate knowledge of 
family life than, perhaps, any of us has reached. I have seen, 
in a family of some refinement, and in another of a rougher 
type, what looked to me like a real and due mutual regard: old- | 
fashioned deference on the part of the sons, and in the father 
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something much more amiable and natural then the authontie 
bearing of the Master towards poor Asien-po (46 fA) bis son, And 
T have seen—per contra—austere dominations exucting cheerless 
submission; violent cruelty, sometimes exerted ly the parent, 
sometimes hy the son; and several other variations of u too mono. 
tonous absence of any real eferge. The Master's (hi-chih (ii 
(@% & ElnG), “De obsequious in snerificing to them," too often 
overrides his shih-chih i-li (Sf 2 LUBY), “Be punctual in secing 
them;” just as, in other and greater systems, the spevially reli- 
gious clement will sometimes override the moral. I have heard 
of a son who prudged his parent the “savoury meat” he craved 
on his death-bed, as a futile expense, yet proceeded to berrar him- 
self, when the season arrived for the funeral feast, in providing a 
costly banquet. The strength of parental authority is atten oddly 
illustrated. A catechumen in my neighbourhood, a shopman 
thirty-four years of age, is hampered in his efforts to beeoma 
Christian by the peremptory order of bis mother that, as long as 
he is unemployed through bad trade, he shall help the women of 
the family in their trate of making tinsel money (“joss perper™), 
One oblivious perversion of filial duty is the absolute command 
over, and property in, the person ofa son's wife, claimed and held 
by nearly every Chinese muther, 

Answer, $.—Jhe ontcome on the whole is good me jiilier. 
Perversion and exaggeration are easy and obvious, If it is fir 
to adopt the words of the great Epicurean in a moilified censo, 
one may "say, Sepive ipat religio peperit acelerose atyne impia 
facta. But I agree with the moralists of the last coniury, who 
held that China owed her national longevity very much to her 
national Filial Piety, The distortions of ductrine as well as prac- 
tice are human, the principle is from lleaven, and not unacknow- 


ledged. 

F. BE, Taytor, Esq.—The remarks I venture to offer are the 
result of personal inquiry, which has persuaded me that Vilial 
Piety as practised by the Chinese—althuugh entailing certain 
inconyeniences—is on the whole productive of good. 

First, as regards the State, it is conducive to law and order; 
for, next to the individual, the family is the social unit, and when 
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families are well disciplined we find orderly communities and (as 
is eminently the case in China) a law-abiding people. 

Secondly, as regards the individual. From the way this system 
binds a whole family toumether, it makes the members mu tually 
watchful of each other, lest the indiscretion of one should involva 
the rest in disgrace. It prevents waste and extravagance through 
the vigilance with which common pruperty is guarded. It has a 
strong tendency to reduce pauperism through the mutual helpful- 
ness it inculeates, It conduces to morality amongst the young 
in consequence of the early marriages it favours, and renders 
Wives virtuous, silce the importance of legitimate offepring makes 
husbands jealous. It makes every man donhly anxious to dis- 
tinguish himself, beenuse the prize he has in view is twofold: he 
not only benefits himself and his family, but also gains the appre- 
elation of the dead, who are freyuently ennobled as a reward for 
the eminence of their descendants. 

As to the inconveniences cansed hy this system, they will be 
found to be more apparent than real, ‘The enforced retirement of 
an oticial during the period of imourning affects only a very smull 
Propurtion of the population; and is, as was lately seen in the 

ase of Li Chung-t‘ang, not so severe in practice as it appears on 
paper. In fact, it may fairly be said that, where an important 
official is concerned, his temporary retirement is not allowed to 
seriously interfere with his utility to the State; and, in the ease : 
ofa man of inferior rank, it vives a chance of employment to one 
ofthe many expectants. The lieavy expenses incurred for funeral 
ceremonies cunnot fairly be charged to this system. In the pre. 
sent day they are the result of a weak vanity which aims at 
making so appearance in the eyes of gaping neighbours. In 
England, where Filial Piety is at a diseuunt, families in the lower 
tlusses cheerfully incur heavy debt for the sake of making an 
Lnposing show over a funera!—just as is the case in China, And, 
whilst admitting that the worship of ancestors is a relic of pagan- 
ism, I submit that funeral rites in the West—such as the burial 
service and the placing of flowers on the coffin and tomb—are 
not far ramoved from Chinese observances, and are equally deserv- 
ing of ridicule as having their origin in o precisely similar super- 
stition, 
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Tt may be urged that the unlimited power given to a father 
over lis son, even to the extent of life and death, is & gross in- 
justice and a crying evil, Tut it is subtniited that since a son's 
life is eo valuable for the purpose of future worshin at the paternal 
tomb, no thrifty Chinese father would be so extravuwunt as 
to waste his son's life; unless the youny inun were ineurahly 
vicious and irreclaimable, and bringiue dizwrace on his fiaily ; 
in which case the futher who removes such a public post deserves 
(and, as I myself can witness to, gains) the respecttil wlmiration 
and gratitude of the community. I have in Peking heen intro- 
duced toa most respectable amd agreeable old gentleman who 
had delivered hia neighbours from the varurics of a too-erring 
son. He was reyarded with rezpect not numixed with awe. An 
evil which destroys a greater ill often becomes a blessing. 

Tt has been argued that the system is utterly selfich, and drowns 
paternal affection: that a futher simply rears his sem with a view 
of being supported in old age and worshipped after death. ‘This 
seems arather hard meusure, for the Chinese are notoriously fond 
of children and indulgent to then, And supposing it is selfish! 
What good action do weany of us perlorin wnvedishiy ? | Even 
the holiest and most self-denying Christian louks for his reward 
—his master has tanght him to. Complete self-almeeation with 
no expectation ur hope of ulteriur benefit, whether in this world or 
the next, is utterly opposed to Luman nature, and in fuet dova 
not exist. When I see a Chinese father bringing up his son ten- 
derly and carefully, and educating him with a view to his euining 
honour for himself and his family, I am witnessing an exhibition 
of paternal responsibility fulfilled in a way that is excelled in no 
other country—aven admitting that the father expecta his son to 
support lim in his decadence and worship him atter his deevase. 

Finally, it must be remembered tliat men able to express an 
authoritative opinion have traced tho continued eolesion and 
solidity of this vast empire solely to the system we are disenssing, 
and it would therefore seem a work of supercrogation to criticise 
a “religion” (using the word in its clussieul sense) the disap- 
pearance of which would mean the disruption of Chia, 
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Taz Rev, Atrrep J. Dawrorp.—“ We in administering the 
Government uphold Filial Piety as the first of all the virtues,” 
enid H. I. M. in the decree recently published relating to the Dai- 
In-Kun, and in so saying H. I. M. was in full accord with the 
laws, traditions and customs of his empire. 

Nothing is lacking in legal penalty or in “olo custom” to 
compel a reverential demeanour in young Clina in relation to 
parents, disrespect to whom or injury, even accidental, being 
visited with severe punishment. The last volume of the Peking 
Gazette that has been published contained a notice of the horrors 
of the Aag-chtk or lingering death penalty being inflicted on a 
poor lunatie who had killed a grandinother, the said grandmother 
having’ been previously warned of the dangerous nature of her 
grandson's lunacy and repeatedly urged to place Lim in safe 
keeping, On the other hand, the most outrareous barbarities and 
wilful crnelties are condoned when the elder generation is dealing 
with the younger. Soon after I arrived in China, about four years 
azo, I was horrified by reading of a mother’s burying a child alive 
without incurring a word of rebuke; and in a number of the Mua- 
pao not long since, there was, I believe, a picture of a similar tra- 
gedy, The act was perfurmed without haste or secrecy, in the 
presence of a large crowd sympathising—not with him who was 
to officiate as corpse, but—with her who was officiating as chief 
mourner. Laws that invest parents with such practically irrespon- 
sible power, and contain no hint of euch injunctions as, “‘ And ye 
fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,” will result in Filial 
Piety, but it will be a piety in which love has little opportunity 
of asserting its sovereignty, and in which the reverence, not 
being associated with love, will be a hollow sham punctiliously 
observed for reasons that may seem sufficient to the Celestial 
rather tlan commendable to us. 

But it is boldly asserted by those who know better than I do 
that Filial Piety in China consists little in attentive service to the 
living, being chiefly exhibited in the form of worship at the tombs 
of the dend. Dr. Yates, who speaks with the authority of long 
residence among the Chinese, says, “Of all the people of whom 
we have any knowledwe, the sons ot the Chinese are most unfilial, 
disubedient to parents, and pertinacious in having their own way 
from the time they are able to make known their wants. The 
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filial duties of a Chinese son are performned after the death of 
his parents, .A son is said to be filial if he is fuithiul in doing 
all that custom requires fur his deeeased aneesters,” This is 
doultless a rough judgment, in both senses of the werd, and is 
opposed to the impression left on the mind after studving “ Whe 
Twenty-four Ecrmples,” but itis not without confirmation, The 
writer ofa Chinese tract against Christian missionaries muy he 
quoted as an unintentional witness. [le suvs, “ Further, these 
would-be exhorters of the world are themselves deticient in Filial 
Piety, forgetting their parents as soon as dead "—y statement not 
nesesaarily true, but invelving the writer's admission that there ts 
no omission of filial serviee to living parents,—" patting them off 
with deal coffins only au inch thick, wal never so mtich as onee 
sacrificing to their manes or larning the staallest trifle of gilt 
paper for their support in the fiture weril.” From this vigorous 
indictment we may sve that the Chinese apelowist’s view of Filial 
Piety makes it consist in thiek coins, kucriliees, and rilt paper— 
“snppart in tha future world”; there is nat a word ulemt the 
Filial Mery of which this world affords opportunities, Am] even 
“the Master,” in substantiating his exclamation, “ Huw greatly 
filial was Shun!” though he refers wenerally to bis dignity aad 
virtue, specifies but one act: “ He offered his sacrifiees in his 
ancestral temple.” We will hepe that this is not an exleotstive 
account of the Filial Ciety of the evidently worthy, if dunttfally 
historical, Sliun; buat when we have said, “ He offers his auee-tral 
worship,” [ fear we have exliansted the grounds on which many 
can claim to be “orently filvl.” 

If, then, it be a feet that the Filial Piety of the Chinese is mostly 
postponed till after the parent's death (and notwithstanding: an 
occasional entting off of filial Hesh to make wedicinal broth for 
moribund parents, the evidence that it is so seems tome to be 
conclusive), it is a fact culling for explanation. And the explatia- 
tion is uot fur to seek, ‘The claims of the living porent are ly 
no means to le neglected, but there is a limit ta them when 
mate by the parent himself in the fleeh, and some limit alsa to 
the powers whereby they can be enforced. But when porents 
have joined the majority the matter craves more serious utteti- 
tion, ‘There is need to brush up one’s Filial Piety when they ure 
promoted to friendship. And itis dune, ‘This is the Filial Piety 
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of China as expressed in ancestor worship—a son’s precaution 
against a father’s demoniac outrage! What would a child, brought 
up in an English home, think when told that, should a China- 
man fal] sick, the first thing to be done is to present offerings at 
the ancestral tablets, it being taken for granted that the sicknesa 
is the work of some dissatisfied father or grandfather? Yet, 
misled by a phrase, good folks at home hold up the Filial Piety of 
the Chinese for imitation. Such Filial Piety is exemplified too 
almndantly in all the backslums of our large cities, but it is not 
held up for admiration thera. It is seen where children ‘crouch 
and tremble before the home-return of fathers, heavy-booted and 
maddened with drink, able and not unwilling to thrash, kick and 
even murder them, but woe be to England when the forebodings 
and pleadings of such children furnish the examples of our Filial 
Wiety. When we take away the foreign flavour, and look at this 
Filial Piety, as tauglt and practised ly the Chinese, in its English 
dress, we have no ditheulty in saying that it is productive of evil. 

T have approuched the subject by looking first at the laws and 
customs, ind then at the results that might be expected to follow, 
and liuve concluded that laws which environ porents with protec- 
tion in the exercise of the most savage passion, and that invest 
them with such irresponsible power, may be expected to destroy 
home aifection and all ita gracious results; while teaching that 
mukes it possible for a child to conceive his dead parents as vicious 
demons is beyond advocacy. ‘The conclusion is the eame if we 
look at the matter in the reverse order. Yilial Piety is the great 
eanse of whieh the Chinaman of to-day is the great effect. I am 
not unmindful of what is said in the Mahabharata: 

“ An evil-minded man is quick to see 
Ilis neighbours faults though small as mustard seed: 
Tut when he turns his eyes towards his own, 
Though large as vilva-fruit, he none deseries.” 

It is with no evil mind that I would judge the Chinese, nor 
with blindness to our own faults; the good temper and patience 
of the poor may well challenge our admiration, they are among 
the sweet uses of the adversity of the mandarin’s equeeze and op- 
pression, But even for these long suffering ones our admiration 
is not unqualified, while when,we look at the conceit and ignor- 
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ance of the gentry and literati, we almost excuse the mild plin- 
risaism of the verse: “I thank the goodness and the grace .....” 
The cansa must be bad of so bad an etfect. 

But if this be an evil, itis a great evil, For Filial Piety is not 
a theory or speculation of the study, it is a power deminating the 
life and conduct of the nation, making its eflect felt from the 
centre of every family to the circumference of the whole empire, 
Marriages are consummated earlier than would be the case but for 
the feverish anziety to ensure the perpetuation of the worship at 
the tombs, Criminals, if elder song, are acquitted or visited with 
lighter sentences than justice demands, that their duties at the 
grave may not be interfered with. The Emperor has publicly 
affirmed “ We are benevolent even beyond the law” in releasing 
the Dai-In-Kun “ to satisfy the filinl longings” of the Corean 
king, And not only must the course of the law be bent tu the 
requirements of Filial Piety, the succession to the dragon throne 
and the direction of the imperial policy must yield also. The 
statesmen of China may acknowledge the truth of tha words: 
“Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child,” Imt, since 
Filial Piety must find its expression in ancestral worship, uo one 
of them dara question the necessity of each emperor bein the 
junior of his predecessor, at however tender an age that prede- 
cessor may havedied. In some critical condition of affairs, there 
may be but one man able to steer the ship of State in safety, but 
should his father or mother die just at that juncture, lhe must 
relinquish all into the hands of less competent stutesmon, lost his 
deceased parent not only visit him with displeasure but bring 
calamity on the empire, attention to the affairs of which hud been 
the occasion of the unfilial neglect. Therefore, until correeted in 
my facts, fur which others are responsible, I must believe that 
Filial Piety os tenglt and practised in China ia productive of 
evil, and tliat on no small scale. 





THEO. Sampson, Esq.—As on element in moral education, 
Filial Piety as taught and practised in China is, in my opinion, 
productive of unmixed good tu those who practive it, ‘he ob- 
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zervance of some of the rules required hy Filial Piety, euch as the 
compulsory retirement from office on the death ofa parent, is 
occasionally attended with inconvenience, which, however, cannot 
be called an evil. ; 

As to the recipients of the reverence ineuleated by the doo- 
trines of Filial Piety, I liave never observed on the part of a father 
any disposition to take undue advantage of his position; but it 
frerqnently happens that, basing their claims on the requirements 
of Filial Piety, methers are nnreasonably exacting towards their 
sons, and mothers-in-law towards their danuglters-in-law. his 
engenders selfishness and greed in tle women, and to that axtent 
Filial Piety is productive ofevil, DButcompared with the immense 
moral good produced, the evil is infinitesimally small. 


J. Actirson, Esq.—The Chinese theory of Filial Piety would 
seom to indicate a very high ideo of the obligations which children 
are under to their parenta. ‘The most popular exponents of the 
theory carry their opinions of what duteousness sliould comprise 
far beyond mere obedience. That a son should do all in his 
power to make hia parents happy while they are alive is but a 
small part of his duty towards them. Ms must constantly bear 
in mind, even after they are dead, that he himeelfis what they 
have bequeathed to the world, and that should le on any occasion 
allow his reputation to suffer, he is guilty of disrespect to those 
who are the authors of his existence. ‘The popular paragona of 
filial excellenee in China are exhibited as acting in strict accord- 
ance with this rule. But theory is one thing and practice is 
another, and this is more especially the case where it is simply a 
matter of moral obligation. I do not think, however, that it has 
ever been proved against the Chinese that their practice accords 
less with their theories than does that of other nations. Some, 
indeed, consider that they carry their opinions more into practice 
than wedo. However this may be, I think thera can be no 
doubt that the Chinese put themselves to a vast amount of trouble 
on account of parents, While these are alive they are main- 
tained, ifthey need it, by the sons and served by the sons’ wives. 
After they are dead, mourning for them takes the place of every - 
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thing, even to the extent of compelling the hiphest officers of 
State to retire from all public duty for a long period, while lnst, 
though not least, the ancestral tombs must never be nerlected, 
while descendants lave any meaus of keeping them in order or 
sacrificing at them. 

Buel ideas and observances cannot fail te produce an immense 
effect. ‘hoy minst link every Chinese by the strouest ties to lis 
ancestral home, where he and his father were born and reurcil, 
He may be in a distant province or a fur-oif country, but selema 
obligations even direct his thoughts to his howe where he always 
hopes to return. The whole Chinese nation is ths benud tue. 
ther in one bond of affection fur the country which contains all 
that each has ever learnt tu love and revere, Loyalty aud unity 
are ginong the chief elements of strength tn any people, unl if 
the Chinese are lees powerful than other mations, | do not think 
any fault lies with their notions of Filial Piety, whieh sewm to use 
to foster among them mure than one essential of individual and 
national gpreatmess. 


Da. Enxins.—That Filial Piety as taught and practised in 
Chinn lias been very beueticial is clear from many consideru- 
tons. ‘Tbe spirit of gratitude towards those fran wham favours 
have been received and of self-suertiice for the soke of those 
who stund in the clusest relation to men, have been miuel 
promoted by it. Itisin China that Filial Viety las heen most 
insisted on, aud there ig no country in whose moral tewching so 
hivh sud vital a place has been accorded to it. The evstem of 
Confucius makes Filial Piety the most important of all duties, 
Sach being the ense the readers of the Four Hovuks in childhoud 
retain through life the impression that obedience tu parents and 
the care of parents’ health and conifort are duties quite inalienalile. 
This conduct to parents is called for in China alike by personal 
consciousness, by edueation and by the universal opinion of go- 
ciety. It follows that not only are the aged placed in circum- 
stances of greater comfort, but the habit ofsubordination to supe- 
riors, respect to laws, and fianily larmony are greatly promoted. 
The examples of the wise kings of antiquity, euch og the emperor 
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Shun in Mencius’;Book V and of sages such as Chou Kung and 
Confucius and the instructions of the “ Hsiao Ching” and the 
“Twenty-four Examples of Filial Piety” produce an impression 
on tha young mind which is not easily eradicated. Add to this 
tuat the emperors confer {distinctions on the filial, and as a rule 
have been very careful to‘inculeate by edicts and promote by 
example this virtuous practice. The consequence is that there 
is no country perliaps where as a rule old men as such are more 
respected and their physical wants more cared for. 

Attention ought to be drawn to the stimulating effect of the 
teaching of Filial Piety by Chinese authors on the moral nature. 
As in the case of Christian children the Bible precepts respecting 
FMilial Piety and examples ofitare seen to have the happiest effects 
in the formation of character, so in China a like result follows 
early teachinw on this subject. There is the passage in the odes 
“Alas! alus! my father and my mother, with what pain and toil 
they gave me birth! "How they fed me and indulged me, carried 
mein therarmsand guarded me. Truly their poodness can never 
be repaid, for it is boundless as the sky.” Such poetry imprinted 
on young minds softens, elevates, and civilises, A great result 
in legislation fullowed the petition of a young girl for her impri- 
goned father, addressed to the emperor Han-wén-ti in the 2nd 
century 8.0. The emperor not only forgave her father, but 
ameliorated the criminal law Wy abolishing mutilation of the bodies 
of criminals, Such a story recalls the pathetic tale of Madame 
Cottin, the ‘Exiles of Siberia.” The dramatic work called “Tale 
of a guitar,” or “ Pi-pa-ki,” touches the heart of the reader by 
relating how a filial daughter in extreme poverty raised a mound 
over the graves of her parents, and how spiritual beings helped 
her by adding ten spadesful of earth to_her one, so that the work 
was done in the shortest possible time. 

Every good thing may be abused, and so it has been with the 
Chinese doctrine of Filial Piety. Itja ‘young wife is cruelly used 
by her husband's mother and is treated as a house slave and 
perhaps whipped by her mother-in-law, instead of being a help- 
mate to her husband, this is a frightful abuse of the authority 
conceded to parents, There is a defect here in the legislation of 
the Chinese, such conduct onght to be mude criminal when it 
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passes certain limits. Another abuee is that the law allows parents 
to be eruel to their own children anid even take theirlives. Tore 
China isin the wrong, and the nurder of sons cr ihowliters out 
to ba visited with statutory punishment. Another ehuse is the 
Filial Diety of fully, ii -fissetar ( Hh oe ). This eousists rf’ cutting 
off flesh from the arm to feed parents, or other steli mil t'tinns, 
To these should be added going ruineusiv ip deht te provide 
parents with a splendid faueral, Lastly, much dlolutry and cuper- 
stitiun ure mixed with the funeral rites. 





G. Jamrrson, Eey.—Iy " Filin] Petey” Fo prestime is meant 
Ieian (22). The signiticunee of the Chinese word, lewever, is Init 
iinperfeetly reudereal hy this Cx eral fhstere linus both a perli- 
tical and social meaning, In the larger sense it means the prin. 
ciple which underlies the whole fiunily law of the Chinese—the 
principle which determines the suceussion te property, whieh shapes 
the marriage law, and which ix continually cropping up in the 
criminal law. In the warrawer sense it means the suberdinution 
of children to their purents and bina obedience to their wishes 
in all things, even the most eapricivus, 

In the former and wider sense 1 should say the principle has 
exercised and still continues to exercise an undoubtedly heneticial 
influenee—the state of Chinese civilisation being considered, It 
knits families toyether in a sort of mutnul bond anid so aets as a 
strong deterrent upon the ill-disposed, and hy conceiving the 
whole race as forming one family with the Emperor as head it 
becomes a sort of substitute for patriotism, But it is in the latter 
and narrower sense, I tuke it, that an answer is desired to the 
question propounded hy the Society. Tn this sense it seems to 
me the theory as actualiy practised produces more lurm than woud, 
In the first place, it tends to blunt the natural affections by sub- 
stituting an artificial and ceremonious code of dluty for the lictntes 
of commun sense, Nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
conduet of many of the shining examples of so-called Viliel Piety. 
Witness the dutiful son who at seventy dressed himself in fantastic 
costume and performed antics for the entertninment of his parents 
in their dotuse, or the uther who laid Limself down naked on the 
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ioe till the warmth of his body had melted a hole sufficiently large 
to enable him to catch a fish to satisfy his father’s finey, In the 
second place, and worst of all, Filial Piety as taught requires no 
return from the parents. The latter have, generally speaking, no 
duties toward their children. They may even grossly and out- 
rageously maltreat them, and yet the doctrine expeets sons and 
daughters to show the same devotion as if they lived in an atmo- 
ephere of parental love. But true affection cannot exist without 
seme sort of mutuality, By lending parents to think that children 
are only brought up to become willing slaves, this theory encour- 
ages selfishnoss and causes great misery and suffering in many 
a home. The devotion of children might well be left to the 
promptings of nature, and if parents understood that affection 
would only be given for affection, some little trouble would ba 
taken to secure it. 
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Rev. G. 8. Ownn.—Filial Piety as taught and practised in 
China is productive of good mainly, but has its incidental evils, 
Tt has taught children to regard the maintenance of their parents 
asa first duty; and it is rare indeed that the duty is altogether 
neglected. Whatever the son has, he shares with his poor or 
ared parents. His home is their home. His money is their 
money. The loving help he received in childhood, he willingly 
repays in mature yenrs. The certainty of this support lifts the 
burden of anxiety about the future from the parents’ heart and 
makes life brighter all along its course. He who has a son has 


a sure friend and an unfailing helper, whose support is given as of 


right, not as of charity. No need to fear beggary or pauperism. 
This is a priceless boon to parents, especially the poor. It is. 
also stimulating to the son. ‘The sense of responsibility makes 
him more industrious and thrifty. It certainly tends to bind 
parents and children more closely together. 

But the child owes his parents more than food. He owes them 
obedience. They may be unkind and selfish, even cruel and 
wicked, like the parents of the emperor Shun, but the filial son 
will comply with all their wishes and seek to win them by his 
willing obedience. This secures peace at home. The parents’ 
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will is law throughont that little empire, They may be, some- 
times are, tyrants, but their subjects seldom rebel. A quiet, 
pesceful home life is the general result. 

The child's duty goes deeper. It invalves reverence, which js 
a higher thing in Chinese estimation than Jove, My porents ara 
the authors of my being. Tut for them I should not exist. J 
ewe to them my life. They are as Tleaven and Rerth—os Gud— 
tome. ‘They are my home gods; my two living Buddhas. ‘The 
first three years of my existence [ hiya helpless bale on their 
busome and they nourished me. Now | must nourish them; not 
as I nourish my horse or dog, but with reverent! hands and 
grateful heart; not as a slave might serve, but with a child's 
loving’ devotion. This teaching redeems parentage from vul- 
garity and invests it with asecrapoofdiviaity. lt profoundly indlia- 
ences both parents and chillren. Father and mother are suerel 
names and sacred persons. ‘The relationslip of parent anid ehild 
is holy and each feels linked to the other by more than ties of 
blood. Tt makes home, too, a ssered spot and endears it te every 
Chinese heart. It unites also brorler to brother by very strong 
bonds. 

The chikl’s duty does not ond with the patents’ life, The dead 
parent must be suitably and reverently eoftined and buried, The 
funeral rites must be affectionately performed and the depurted 
epirit furnished with all it needs in its new home, Nor must the 
grave be forgotten. Yeur by year it must be swept und the otfer- 
ing of filial love laid befure it, These rites though useless to the 
dead, are beneficial tothe living. ‘They distinguish man from the 
brute which perishes, and keeps before wen the ideu of another, 
perhaps an immortal, lite, 

The good therefure isimmense, China prolably owes her long 
existence as a nation, the excellence and inildness of her fovern- 
meut, her high civilisution and morality, as well as the industry 
and prosperity of her people, to her Filial Mery. ‘The State hus 
its foundations in the family, and the family rests mainly on the 

relationship of parentand child, China’s ancient sages distinetly 
base all their political, moral and religions teaching ou Filtal Piety. 
“The doctrines,” says Mencius, “of You and Shun were simply 
Filial Piety and brotherly love.” This is the key tu China’s long, 
noble and prosperous history. 
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But alas! every good has its fringe of evil. Those evils Ican 

only state in the briefest way: 

1. Chinese teaching regarding Filial Piety says too little of 
the duties of parents, and places too much power in their 
hands. Even to kill one’s own child is hardly a crime. 

2. Parents are apt to presume on their authority and to tyran- 
nise over their grown-up sons and daughters, and some- 
times lusty futhers will live in idleness on their sons’ 
hard-won earnings. 

3. The family life which grows out of this system of Filial 
Piety often bears hard on its more capable and indus- 
trious members, who have to maintain their idle and 
worthless relations. The best men and women are thus - 
heavily handicapped. 

4, The system restrains enterprise. The filial son may not 
go far trom home. This tells against emigration and 
foreign commerce, 

6. The duty of providing male descendants leads to polyramy 
and gives it a sacred sanction. 

6. The system tends unduly to restrict a man’s thoughts and 
sympathies to his own family. It easily leads to clan- 
nishness, 

7. Ancestral worship has been productive of superstition, to 
great waste of money, and has done much to fiz idolatry 
on the nation. 

But these evils notwithstanding, I think that until China — 

accepts the higher and fuller teachings of Christianity she will 
do well to bold to her Filial Piety. 


W. Dowatp Spence, Esq.—I take “Filial Piety” to mean 
the whole duty officium pietatig which living descendants owe to 
ancestors, alive or dead. 

A.— To Living Ancestors —I think Filial Piety is productive of 
good. Itis a noble conception of duty, To the whole body poli- 
tic it isa good as demanding industry and frugality on the part 
of its members, and providing that those who can work shall 
provide for those who cannot. It seems to me that its practical 
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result ia to render euch questionable leyishation as Poor Laws 
unnecessary in China. 

Here and there it results in such Warbarities os <elmontiation 
for the supposed benefit of the anerster, tilowel liv enluvistie 
edicts frum the Mauperor, but the practice is net sutheioutly com 
mon to warrant ney cualifvinu: uey deeicton ih ay wiv, 

B—Te Ded Ancestors. —Villul Piety as tavehet aid practised 
in the China of to-day is productive ofevil dn the euse af’ the 
individual it teaches hima base enlt of grees form, wherein lie 
learns that if ments are net supplied at revular iutervils to the 
ghosta of the ancestors, they are tortured with huneer in the 
unseen world. Were the cult ove of teaching disceendunts to 
admire and reverence the virtues of departed ancestors, it would 
be productive of goal; hint as practised in the Chinn of tuiduy 
Filial Piety to ancestors is un common base fetichisin, wawort by of 
the nation. 

In the case of Sneiety its effeetis even worse. Tt keeps the 
whole body politic in the ewidldling hands ofthe fiwelfie, pre. 
venting its normal evolution aml advancement. “The slenneful 
position of woman in the eye of the law, the uneertsinty prevail. 
ing everywhere in all questions of the devolution of property, the 
responsibility of the fumélie fur the torts and drliets of the indi- 
vidual, the small development of contract us the necer between 
man and man, and the survival of mere etafis in its place, are all 
traceable to its baleful intinence. It stamps Chinn as an unpro- 
gressive society, where the unfittest forms survive, and its eivil- 
isation archaic, inferior to that of Home 1,600 years ayo. 





After a short discussion the subject was put to the veto, with 
the result that the question “Ta Filial Mety, as twayht ond prac 
. tised in China, productive of evil” was to be answered in the 
affirmative. The papers printed wonder the numes of Messrs, 
Eprins, Jamiesox, Owen, and Spexcr wera received after the 
Lith October and could not, therefore, be read at the Meeting. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
IS CHINA A CONSERVATIVE COUNTRY ? 


rr 


Tt is with sme misgivings that we pen the above heading, 
We quite anticipate that the unthinking reader will exclaim with 
sarcastic emplinsis, “Is Queen Anne dead?” or “Has the 
‘Daily Teleyraph’ the largest circulation in the world?"; in other 
words, anyone acquainted with the Chinese would treat the pro- 
position “China is @ conservative country” as being axiomatie- 
ally truc, requiring no demonstration and proof apainst the 
assnults of objectors. Does not the ‘ Pekin Gazette” rival in 
antiquity the “Acta Diurna” of Rome, and, unlike that ephemeral 
publication, docs it not continue to appear with the regularity of 
clockwork down to the present day f Are not the maxims of Con- 
fucius still living words in the mouths of the people as they were 
before “Anuo Domini” came into being ? Do not the eaves of 
the Chinese house curl upwards still as a surviving memorial of 
the tent-roufs of nomadic ancestors? Are not the laws of the 
Empire o3 snve in theory and as disappointing in practice as 
when the “Li-li” were first promulgated? Is the corruption of 
Chinese officiuldom a new thing? Andis there any ground for 
wishing a return of the ‘Saturnia regna,” if euch an Arcadian 
era ever flourished within the four seas? 

Before proceeding to answer in the negative the interrogation 
set at the head of this paper, we wish to confess honestly that 
after a ten years’ residence in China we were quite convinced in 
our own minds that if ever a people was as their fathers were, 
that people was the Chinese. We were acquainted with the facts 
reratding the ‘‘Peking Gazette” and the “Acta Diuena;” the 
vitality of the Confucian maxims had been impressed on us by our 
instructors, who had likewise not failed to point out to us the inte- 
resting survival typified by the ascendant eaves, We had had. 
personal experience of the practical working of the theoretically 
perfect Imperial Code; we had never much faith in the honesty 
of the average Chinese official, in apite of an occasional apparent 
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exception which crossed onr path; while as for the “Saturnia 
regia” we appropriately referred them to the days of Cronos, 
Yao and Shun, and refused to believe that the age uf wold bad 
ever emerged from the mists of prehistoric frbie, 

The dilettante foreigner in China las frequently amused him. 
self by proving that the country which he has honunred by his 
residence is, when regarded in the ight of European munners 
and customs, a tissue of contradictions, The Chinese mourns in 
white raiment, his compass pointe perversely to the South, the 
place of honour is on the left hand, a son's distinetions ennoble his 
ancestors, and so on. ‘here is yet another ease in point which 
has never been satistucterily emphasised: in China, lookers-on, 
whatever provers may suy, do wef see most of the fume We 
foreigners who are proud of our superior totellizenes, education 
and knowledve of the world, who think therely to spy ont infiul- 
libly the nakedness of the land, ure blinded by our own conevit 
and fail to read aright the signs around us, We nay dowtmatise 
and theorise, amass facts from which to draw smulwies, but all 
in vain; our reasoning is puerile, our deiduetions watrue; our 
syllogisms are faulty, the major premiss a8 mistuken as the minor 
and the conclusive prejudiced and false, In vain we throw our 
reasoning into the form Barbara; the accurate-mimded (hinese 
allows that the formula is puuningly appropriate, but lauels our 
Western ignorance to scorn. 

The Apostle of Truth who has come forward to tear in pieces 
our flimsy sophistries isa Mr. Wong Chin Foo, who im a paper 
entitled “Political Honours in China,” contributed to “ Harper's 
Mavagine” for July 1484, gives an entirely nuvel picture of the 
Chinese moral nature and of the beantiful laws by which “the 
promotion of candidates for political honours to positions of dis- 
tinction and national trust” is governed, 

Mr. Wong informs us that— 

“ Discretionary power is to an astonishingly great deeree vested 
in the nation’s honoured sons, from the highest official dignitury 
to the petty magistrate who administers impartially the laws per- 
taining to the little community among whom he abides, appearing 
more like sume venerable parent dwelling amid his children, whom 
he loves too well to allow of their falling into the ways of error 
unrebuked,” 
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“Very seldom, be it to their honour said, are these powers 
abused, owing principally, no doubt, to the prevalence of good 
strong common sense among the masses, added to their confid- 
ence in being able to secure immediute redress from those higher 
in power,” 

How pleasing this picture of the Chinese magistrate, the father- 
ly and motherly oficial who knows that to spare the bamboo is 
to spoil the Chinaman, and who fleeces plaintiff and defendant 
alike, lest peradventure they should vrow purseproud and haughty. 
Then the “ confidence of the masses in being able to secure imme- 
diste redress from those higher in power” should the fatherly 
mavistrate be faithless to his trnst! What are the editors of the 
* Peking Gazette” about that they so frequently admit into their 
columns records of cases appealed from Magistrate to’ Prefect, 
Prefect to Taotai, ‘Taotai to Provincial Judge, Judge to Governor, 
while the glaring wrong remains unrighted and the hapless ap- 
pellantis driven at Inst to seek precarious justice at the pate of 
the Censorate? And for one case that is so bandied from court to 
eourt, from pillar to post and from post te pillar, how many never 
find publicity at all? How many shrieks for justice are strangled 
in the throuts of his crying children by their “venerable parent”? 

But Mr. Wong, we have reason to believe, has not jbeen in 
China for twelve years at least, Perhaps his view of the case was 
true at that distant period. 

Mr. Wong expresses just indignation at the case of a"peddler 
who was recently arrested fur peddling without a license in the 
streets of Christian San Franciseo. Compare this, he cries, with 
the state of affairs in my beloved land. For, we are informed, 
while thieving is punishable in China, the ian who steals a loaf 
because be is hungry goes scotiree and need not fear the clutches 
of the “executioner,” a Chinese official underling so called, we 
are told, because he “executes” the commands of the law. 

Your indignation is perliaps not unjustifiable, Mr. Wong, and 
possibly the hawker (was he by any chance one of your country- 
men?) wa ill-used, but the public revenue even in barbarian 
cities must ba protected and American laws must be obayed, even 
thouvh they fail to attain the transcendent.excellence of the Chi- 
nese code. And herein China traces of the compassion for the 
destitute, which may have prevailed twelve years ago, are. sadly 
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wanting now. Itis the criminal in purple and fine linen who fares 
easiest when confronted by the law, not the starveling in ravs, 

“The Chinese believe in making laws to enulle the needy to 
help themselves . . . Their lnws aré frame] to let men live, 
and not to enrich and render profitable the odice of ruler,” 

How truly Utopian, and what a revelation to us poor ignorant 
men from the West, who have alware been under the impression 
that whatever the beneficent intention may have been, the results 
are precisely the contrary. ‘here is an ambiguity about the first 
sentence however; “to enable the needy to help themselves "— 
supply “officials” after “needy,” and add “from the publie re- 
venues” after “themselves,” and we have a faithful picture of 
the Chinese administration ns it is. Still, many changes may 
have happened in twelve years, amin those preadumite days thera 
may have been officials who, like Chinese Gordon, died poor, 

But it isin the arena of official employment. a8 we should eall 
it, or of polities as Mr. Wong styles it, a seuse od the word peen- 
liar to the United States, that the must lamentable falling off 
must have taken place since Mr. Wong tuok his departure from 
China. His national svstem is certainly conceived on perfect 
lines as he sets it forth, but is not perhaps so unparalleled as he 
would persuade the readers of ‘ Tarper's Magazine.” 

“Tn order to secure even tlic first fruits of political [that ix, effi- 
cial] emolument, a mode of procedure dinmetrically opposite to 
that which obtains in most nations, and especially in the United 
States, isrequired, Instead of money or its equivalentin “hack- 
ers” and “heelers,” drain is there required, und an exceedingly 
well-balanced and disciplined brain at that. In no other nation 
upon earth are political fotficial] honoura based upon scientific 
attainments in all branches of study as they are in Chinn,” 

We are not quite sure whether Mr. Wong includes England 
among the nations which bestow office, directly or indirectly, in 
exchange fur a money equivalent. If he does, there seems to be 
some mistake. In the days of our youth we used to hear ofa 
certain Civil Service Commission, without whose certificate of edu- 
eational competence adimission to the Dritish Civil Service is im- 
‘ possible; we lave also been told that official positions in the 
Army and Navy are not obtainable by merely writing a cheque. 
But doubtless Mr. Wong would be the last man to write upon a 
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subject with which he is not thoroughly acquainted. What, by 
the way, are the “scientific attainments in all branches of study” 
on which political honours are based in China? we hazard a mere 
suggestion that Astronomy, Mathematics, pure and applied, Geo- 
logy, Chemistry, Acoustics and Natural Science in general must 
be meant. Itis strange that the best informed Europeans in 
China have conceived the outrageous idea that success in the 
competitive examinations of the country is obtained by a parrot- 
like knowledge of, at the outside, a dozen historical and philoso- 
phical books and a certain facility in stringing together phrases 
culled from these works. Is it possible that there are treasures 
of scientific lore never yet unearthed by foreign explorers, and 
that the mandarins, sly fellows, have acquirements in “all 
branches of study” which they successfully hide from the gaze 
of their foreign friends? And is drain really the only procurer of 
“political emoluments”? It is too bad of the Red Book to slander 
its constituents by setting down in black and white (we quote the 
1879 edition) that of the 11,946 civil posts in the Empire, 3,900, 
or close upon one-third, were obtained by purchase. This must 
be a recent innovation; twelve years ago it was doubtless other- 
wise, and we cannot expect Mr, Wong to be up in the scandalous 
changes of late yeors. 

There is much that is novel and interesting in the account 
given of the student's career (presumably as it was in the rood 
old days; things seem to be different in these dewenerate times). 
“Tfa student graduate (taking the degree of hsiu-te‘ai appears to 
be meant] in ten years he is considered a prodigy.” Now we 
ware under the impression (mistaken, no doubt) that early gradua- 
tion was the test of wenius, say at the age of 16. Then it appears 
that the second degree is what Mr. Wong oalls “ Tszin.8. 5.,” 
which looks on the face of it as if it had something to do with 
the Order of the Holy Ghost and the Golden Fleece, but further 
consideration decides us that chin-shih is meant, To be sure, 
“ohii-jin” is now-a-days the second degree, but it may have 
heen different when Mr. Wong graced these shores. Having 
become a “Tszin 8. 8.,” the aspiring candidate attempts the next 
hirhest derree, that of Han-lin. 

“Tfhe obtain this degree, which may be conferred only upon 
him who excels all others of his class, and which may occur only. 
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once in ten years, ha becomes a Chung Yuen.” Really the “Pe. 
king Gazette” is unbearable, and we have serious intentions of 
discontinuing our subseription if the cditor fouls us any more, 
Were it nut for honest Mr. Wong, whe seorns a lie, we should he 
still under the Impression that. the dewree of Caweag-niian, which 
seems to be meant, is conferred at least four times in every ten 
yenrs. Lut there! the “Cazette” actually hos the audacity to 
print the names of the enecessfil eamlidates ts @ mens, we pre- 
sue, of riving verisimilitude to its auducions Tubricutions, 

The “Chung Yuen” of Mr. Wong's experience wus a elorions 
being. He is somewhat shorn of his splendour and preroratives 
under the present Emperor (Mr. Wong is seemingly spared the 
pein of knowing the hideous tenth). Chasele Pheneo, the * Chong 
Yuen” bad a good time, as may be wathered drom what follows : 

“He is then presented to the Emperor in siate, when the 
Empress will in person crown him with a precious diadem, and 
clasp round his neck a eostly chain, from whieh lange suspended 
a macnifieert old loeket bearing this ingeription, ‘The Enpire’s 
Talent and her Pavurite Couest*.” 

“Tle is sew deemed worthy of being considered as liaving eom- 
Pleted bis edocution, 2.0.0 Teds held in the ereatest esteem 
by all; financially, lis eredit is unlimited; even the Fauperor will 
honor his cheeks for any amount net exceeding: a million ounces 
of silver, nad consitler it an honor thus te de,” 

Not exceeding” is delicious, We hope the “Clume Yuens” 
of past ages did not negleet their opportunities, for it must les 
bitter disuppointment to their brethren of to-dsay that the Bin- 
peror is no longer equally liberal, even the luekets are discon- 
tinned, and the Empress—when there is one—no loneer lrenks 
the lurriers of female seclusion for the most fascinating of Chinese 
Senior Wranelers, 

In modern times, the second, third and fourth wranglers are 
styled puwg-yen, Man-dewe and ed turew-de, and those still lower in 
the list are siinply efia-ahih, Tint it appears that in the old days 
there were “Chung Yoens” of the second, third, fourth and 
fifth grades, anil hundreds of them at that. ‘These are “selected 
and assigned to anch pusitions as they seem best fitted to adorn 
by the Jamperer.” China is decidedly deteriorating ; the iodern 
Chuany-yitan frequently lnnguishes ix years with a merely titu- 
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lar appointment in the Han-Lin Academy, while his less distin- 
guished brethren ara naturally still worse off; and whatever 
advantages this class of eminent literates may have theoratically 
ascribed to them, they are in practice nowhere in the race for 
distinction, unless they happen to belong to the dominant race, or 
to have outside influence to ossist them; in a word, the “ backers” 
and “heelers” with which Mr. Wong has become familiar in 
America, Again appenling to the nerfidious “Hed Book,” we 
find that a Tstog-hsiang, though he attained the hicheat 
honours in 1850, was in 1879 still no more than a Taotaiin Hunan, 
equalled in titular rank by many a compradore. Others have been 
more suecessfnl, one, fur instance, becoming President of a Board 
23 years after lis final examination, but there is nothing to show 
that he would not bave attwined the same elevation without the 
extraordinary advantage he lad at starting. 

To show perbaps that be does not wish to claim absolute per- 
fection for his country, or to prove once more the truth of the old 
adage that “accidents will happen in the best reenlated families,” 
Mr. Wong proceeds to tell the romantic story of'a certain ‘Ti Yin, 
who attained the grade of “Chung Yuen” (which we are told 
means Imperial Coundillor) “not many years since.” ‘Ti Yin 
was © poor student who, unable to defray “the heavy expenses 
atiencant upon student life in the capital,” set ont for his home 
in a distant province before the list of successful candidates was 
issued. While on the rend, he eame to the end of his resources 
and became dependent on the charity of an innkeeper, who kindly 
offered lim the post of assistant clerk. When in this menial 
situation he hear accidentally of lis suecess, and “ascended to 
his little room in the rear of the restaurant” (how graphic !), 
where, “with feverish eagerness, his hands trembling with excite- 
ment, he made husty preparations to report to the Department of 
Ceremonies.” Here we may pouse to remark that the interesting 
narrative becomes sligltly confused. Ti Yim was stated to be 
alreuly well on Lis way Lome to “Quong 8i,” and yet the “ De- 
partment of Ceremonies” (? Board of Rites) was apparently in 
the next strect. Perhaps ‘‘ Chung Yuens” are provided with 
magic carpets like the heroes of the Arabian Nights. 

“ Arriving at the gates of the palace, the guard refused him 
admittunce, whereupon he informed them that he had important 
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lusiness to attend to, and must have immediate audience with His 
Majesty the Emperor, Upon hearing this, the ruard reviewed 
him from lend to foot, and seving the poor raituent and wene- 
ral poverty-stricken appearanee of the mun, drove him frum the 
gate.” 

Qur author is arnin a little mixed, Did the Eanperor live in 
the “Department of Ceremenies” in Mr. Wone's time? or did 
Ti Yin mistake the palaces for the “ Department”? We eannat 
help thinking the gunrds acted judicionsly, and would have run 
the rizk of decupitation lod they admitted Ti Yin, or any other 
unprivileged native, within the lmperial precinets, 

Nothing daunted, ‘Ti Yin again applic dor permission ta enter, 
and was promptly locked up by the tiicient police of the eapital. 
He had however a friend among his jailers; “among the prison 
guards was 2 young man of a evntpathetic lieurt, who bescuardit 
his general with tears to liberate the invilensive stranger. For, 
said he, ‘my heart rors out unte this mau jefe is ool, who I 
feel sure is more sinned against than sari what is the equiva 
lent ior thut In Pekingese, Mr. Wony sj. U will pledie amy life 
that be is not one to dou evil.” 

The good young mun’s words were not without ctloet; the 
general “wus moved and consented to release the prisoner ner 
he had satisfied the law by undergoing corporal punishment,” 
Ti Yin had borne with much, but at this proposed ufiront “ the 
lion within him was aroused.” Ie declared liiweself to be the 
long lost “Clinng Yuen,” and the President of the Hoard of 
Ceremonies [no longer a “ Department” | opportunely arriving 
at that moment, there was a touching scene, in which the Presi- 
dent knelt at the wronged one’s fect, euying, “‘ Marest thou, O 
Master, live a thousund years!” Wefore him, too, the dourhty 
general maile obeisunee, and to him ‘Ti Yin: 

Rise,” said he, and added sternly, “never again act linstily 
in matters pertaining to the duties of your office, or render less 
willing aid to those appearing poor and helpless than to those 
Wham you know to be both rich and powerful. It is the croutest 
wrong ofall. The tears of the helpless and oppressed shall be 
garnered in Teaven and poured outin fiery vengeance upon the 
oppressor’s head, and her ears will refuse to listen to impious 
prayer. Goin peace.” 
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A noble speech, from which we gather a useful item of inform- 
ation, viz., that Heaven is feminine in Chinese, which will be 
news tomost. Controversialists on the Term Question, please take 
note. 

‘The officers of state immeciately conducted the now fully recor- 
nised Imperial Councillor to his palace [another instance of retro- 
gression ; “‘Chnny Ynens” are no longer provided with palaces], 
where he might prepare himself for presentation to royalty, (why 
degrade your Imperial Master, Mr. Wong ?), whither, amid erent 
rejoicing, he was upon the day following conducted, being 
erowned and decorated and proclaimed the highest dignitary in 
the land, save the Emperor.” [We wonder what the other surviv- 
ing Chung Yuens bad to say to this.) 

So all ended happily, and we presume Ti Yin, unless he has 
died in the meanwhile, is in Ligh office somewhere. ‘The story is 
80 Vericious In appeuranee, and so intensely interesting, that we 
regret to have discovered aslicht flaw. A list of allthe Chuang- 
yien from Shun Chih to Kuang Hesii lies before us, and the 
name of ‘li Yin is unfortunately not to be found in it; no, nor 
any Dame even remotely resembling it. Can it be that the true 
name has been suppressed by Mr, Wong “ for obvious reasons,” 
and that we have been wasting tears ofsympathy on amyth? Is 
the touching tale but a beautiful allegory? or has it something 
to do with the Sun? 

To adopt for once the phraseolory of his adopted country: 
Who is Mr. Wong, anyway? He shows such an accurate know- 
ledge of China and its system of law and government, that we 
should, from internal evidence, conjecture him to be himself a . 
retired “Chung Yuen,” who had had favourable opportunities 
for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the intricacies and 


_ peculiarities, the longings and yearnings, the purity and honesty, 


the sweetness and light of Chinese offcialdom. Yet we have 
heard it whispered that he occupies a comparatively humble posi- 
tion as editor of a Chinese paper at San Franciseo. Thatis posi- 
tively all we know of Wong Chin Foo, except that he emigrated 
to the United States somewhat over twelve years ago. 
Singularly enough, we know something of another gentleman, 
probably a totally distinct personage, who spread his sails east- 
ward about the same time, This other gentleman's name was 
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Wang Tséng-fn (the names of quite different tndividus ~ oro often 
embarassing) y similar in Ching, amid Wanye a comuon sarin), 
He was orivinglly the pretayé of the missionaries al Chefon, where 
he sequired the elements ofa foreign oluewtion, Some misnn. 
derstunding connected with the srameyliae of fireartas resulted in 
his being anxiously “ wanted” liv elon untherities of his cunutiy, 
and to avid their impurtunities hie somelit a haapyecr sloares nnder 
more favoured skies he kept the pot boiling hy lerturinw on Bual- 
dhism, and tried to make converts in the United States, au un. 
grateful return for his early edueation, fu tite le eravitatod tu 
Hartford, Conn., sal Lad some idew of carving his prose] yticiug 
enterprise to Eneland., ‘The Chinese Government lind not lost 
siwlt of him, and sounded ple Deritiel nutherities an tle sarhjert of 
extradition, with speeial rederenee te the apostle of [akdhism, 
Possibly Wang heard that his mame wis etl] remembered in his 
native lund, for le renounced lis coutemiplatedl trip: umd mindy uy) 
his mind to live and die wiiler the ters aul Stripes, 

Whether Messrs. Wong Clin Foo and Wane Tséner-fu are 
connected or notmatters littl, We repeat our primary iaestiun, 
Ts China a conservative country ¢ Tf Mir. Wong is tee tie litiewed, 
there is no country less so; there is uo land woder heen, net 
excluding Japan, which lias undergone so striking tamer. 
phosis, Andif Mr. Wong is not to be believed—if we are still 
justified in attaching credence to our own eves anil ewes atid tothe 
evidence of accurate oliservers,—we can analy duck upon Mr, 
Wong's article “ Political Honours in Chinu” as the most impu- 
dent tissue of ignorint, arrogant, preposterous, brageuleced lies 
that was ever foisted npon the editur of uo respectable INrLzIne, 


Monomastrx. 
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SINOLOGY IN ITALY. 
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Oriental studies must, of course, in the first instance be prose- 
cuted in the lands of their origin, but with this reservation Italy 
muy fairly clain to have been the eradle of Oriental Philology in 
‘Europe. This will become at once evident when it is remembered 
that the earliest missionaries sent out by the Church to preach 
the Gospel in Eastern lands, all, whether Italians by birth or not, 
forwarded reports of what they learned of different countries or 
languages direct to the Vatican; where the knowledge thus col- 
lected became necessilile to their future colleagues or successors. 
Oriental knowledge being thus the monopoly of the priesthood, it 
radiated from Rome and spreail itself through the various monas- 
teries, where were to be found the earliest vocabularies together 
with treatises on the grammatical structure of many Eastern 
tongues; and in this way it was natoral for monachism to assume 
the foremost position in early oriental learning. At a later date, 
however, the cultivation of literature passed from the hands of 
the clergy into those of the lay schools, and we read that in A.D. 
1294, Frederic [I ordered translations to be made of an Arabic 
version of the works of Aristotle fur the use of the Italian schools. 
From this we may conjecture that at this early date there wera 
eminent Arabist scholars in Italy, and we know that towards the 
end of the XIII century chairs of Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee 
were in existence at several of the Italian Universities. 

Although this paper has special reference to Sinology rather 
than to oriental study generally, I shall, I hope, need no apology 
for introducing here a few facts relative to the earliest oriental 
type made in [taly—impressions of which are to be saen in books 
that were printed from it. As fur back as in 1583, Cardinal Per- 
dinand di Medicis ordered a quantity of various oriental type to 
be cast in Rome, for the purpose of printing translations of Catholic 
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works to ba used by Missionaries in the East. A Printing Esta. 
blishment was organized and placed under the direction of an 
Ttalian named Raimondi; and, when the Cardinal was summoned 
io Florence to assume the government there, he curried his typg 
with him. At this time, however, the Propaganda Fide had also 
started an Oriental Printing Press, and the Cardinal's type, in 
consequence, Iny unused in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, 
During the military ocenpation by the French, the type waa sent 
to Paris; but upon the restoration, it was claimed by the new 
sovereign of Tuscany, and was returned to Florence, but unfor- 
tunately incomplete and considerably damaged. Until recent 
years, as will be mentioned presently, it has lain useless and 
undisturbed in the Giblioteca Laurengiana, where it has long been 
known as the Garattert Medieci (Medicis’ types). 

Returning from this digression we must now direct our atten- 
tion to evants immediately connected with Chinn, The first 
Missionaries of whose visits to this country we have any record 
were a Domenican Monk named Kicoldo di Montecroce, und the 
Franciscan Giovanni di Montecorvino, who came tu China either 
at the end of the XIIL or the beginning of the AIV century, 
As faras we know thoy left no material upon which to fvund a 
study of Chinese, but the latter may fairly be considered the first 
European who was acquainted with the language, as he resided fur 
many years in Peking before he died there. ‘There are reasons 
for believing that chese two missionaries sent home an account of 
the Middle Kingdom, which has unfortunately been lost. 

From the XITT to the end of the XVI century we have no 
record of any missions to China, but in 1583, the very year in 
which Ferdinand di Medicis founded his Oriental Printing Press, 
Father Matteo Ricci of Macerata entered upon the scene of his 
famous labours. The name of this great man, who obtained so 
much influence at the Court of Peking, is familiar to every sino- 
logue, and is still held in respect by the Chinese. In a recent 
guide to Shanghai I have seen Li Ma-tou (#3 FF) credited with 
the introduction of clocks into the Flowery Land, As I have 
already stated, Giovanni di Montecorvino, although doubtless 
acquainted with the language, produced no work by which the 
study of Chinese was facilitated; and the distinction of being the 
first sinologue must therefore be conferred upon Father Ricci, who 
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not only translated several European works into Chinese, but also 
left materials upon which a study of the language might be 
founded. He also wrote an account of the country and of the 
establishment of Catholic Missions there. This work was taken 
possession of, after the death of the author in Peking, by Father 
N. Trigault who translated it from Italian into Latin. The trans- 
lation has been frequently published and re-translated into several. 
langunges, but always as the original work of Father N. Trigault. 
Readers of this book who possess any acquaintance with China, 
will wish that all works on the same subject were written with 
equal exactness and perspicuity. To give an idea of the scope of 
the work I insert the titles of the various chapters, Name, posi- 
tion and extension of the country; its fertility; mechanical arts; 
liberal arts and literary degrees; government; ceremonies; wor- 
ship ; rites and superstitions; heterodox sects, Mahomedans, Jews, 
and a few vestiges of Christianity. Following upon these chapters 
is a history of the authors work in the establishment of Catholic 
Missions in the country. Ricci’s biographers inform us that he 
sent to Italy translations of three of the Canonical books; but 
although I have made many enquiries from Riceci’s descendants, 
from the Society cf Jesus, and in the libraries of Rome, I can 
find no trace of them. The work upon which Ricci’s claim to be 
considered the first sinologue is principally founded is his transli- 
teration of Chinese characters. In marking the tones by distin- 
guishing signs he was assisted by Father Cattaneo, who possessed 
a knowledge of music. ‘This system having been adopted, under 
Ricei's orders, by all the Catholic Missions, came into general 
use, and is without doubt the origin ot the plan upon which all 
Dictionaries of the Chinese language have been compiled. 

I might here record the names of many Italian Missionaries 
who sent home notices of China, Numerous letters from them 
are included in the publications of the Propaganda Fide; but, 
generally speaking, they are not a sure guide in the study of 
Chinese customs, as they are intended rather to magnify the work 
of the missions and induce other fathers to come out, than to give 
accurate descriptions of the Chinese people. In the public and 
private libraries in Italy are to be found, both printed and in 
manuscript, translations of Chinese books and other sinological 
works; all the productions of Italian Missionaries. Amongst: 
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these must be recorded a translation of the Li-chi, bv Father 
Calleri (who was taken to be a Frenclunan in consequence of his 
name having been erroneously spelt Callery) whieh was published 
amongst the Acts of the Academy of Sciences in Turin, A fow 
other works, the names of which have esenped me, were also 
published hy Father Calleri which were specially intended for the 
use of students; and he may be considered the first sinologne 
whose studies and publications were aimed at the promotion of 
sinelogical studies in Europe. 

Although no one amongst the Italian travellers con be reearded 
as a sinoloone, Maren Polo notwithstanding lis ignorance of the 
Chinese language, has left a valuable aceonnt of his travels in the 
Far Kast, which, having been evrefully examined and annotated 
by Col. Yule, still remains a standard werk, Another traveller, 
Francesco Curletti—whose nine is seurecly known ont of aly, 
was horn in 1574. IUlis father, who wos a wenltliy merchant, 
deliglted in travel, and took his son with lim tw the West 
Tadies in 13. After having visited a vreat part af Senth Ame- 
rica and passed across the entire continent, he left fur Manila in 
1407, from whence he proceciled to Nawasuhi, uml ihenee to 
Macao. ‘There the father died, and the son after sume years of 
residenee and further travel in the Bust, returned te Traly in line, 
Finding employment at the Tusewn Court, le reluted his expe- 
riences to the Grand Duke Ferdinand, and wrote a bowk which 
was published in 1701 with the tithe Vieggyi di J renersco Curictti 
de fut raccontati in doidici ragionament? (The travels of Francesco 
Carletti related by him in twelve conversations}. A secon edition 
of this much appreciated work was issued in 187R—with the 
original tithe page. Thesecoud “conversation” deals with Ching, 
anid in it the author sets forth what he has seen and heard of that 
country. Ile gives a great amount of information respecting the 
trade of Macao (which he calls Amacna) and Canton, with detnils 
of the various articles of commerce, prices, weights aul mensurca, 
&e, He ennmepates the different provinces, amd give some 
account of the history of China; lut in this latter respect, he is 
not always to be trusted. Ie gives a eraplic deseription of the 
flonting population of Canton, culling the bants cas: galleqyianti 
(floating houses), and saying that cael: is tenanted by une or more 
families, Ie tells of the art of printing and of the manufacture 
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of fireworks, gunpowder, and cloth; deserihes the mode of wear- 
ing the hair, snd mentions a peculiar hat made of horse-hair, 
which probably differed but slightly from that now worn in Corea, 
Marriage and foneral ceremonics, infanticide, theatrical perform- 
ances, public festivals, and modes of salutution, all find a place in 
this interesting book. ‘Then we have secounts of the covernment, 
the three religions, the universality of the language, the seasons, 
divisions of the year, typhoons, products of the soil, and, lastly, 
he dees not forget to mention the remarkable self-esteem of the 
people. He vives some particulars of the Yangtsze, and, tells us 
that the government spent annually a very large sum in keeping 
it pavirable; but it seems probable that he here refers to the 
Grand Canal. Carletti brought to Italy a manuseript book of 
geography, which be presented to the Grand Duke Ferdinand da 
Medicis. ‘This work, which contains an account of each provinee 
with particulars of its government, populution, and producta, is 
now in the Jiblicteca Nazionale of Florence, and may be consi- 
dered the first Chinese work submitted to European students. 
When in Macao, Carletti had an opportunity of hearing something 
of Corea, and he is able to give the names of the provinces. 
Moreover, when he left the Far Mast he brought with bim to Goa 
a young Coreun whom he there converted to Cliristianity, This 
young man was afterwards brought to Rome, where he lived 
under the name of Antonio Corea. 

I may be told that all this has no reference to the study of the 
Chinese language in Italy, but my intention in giving these frets 
is to show how Italy, by the close connection she formed with 
China, laid the foundation upon which later scholars built. Un- 
happily, [taly, though she was the first to stora up the materials, 
has been prevented by polities] events from keeping the foremost 
place in the promotion of oriental study. Up to the last quarter 
of a century the struggle for freedom lias absorbed every mind to 
the exclusion of scientific research: but, immediately the first 
step towards independence lad been fairly accomplished, viz: in 
1864, a chair for the Chinese lanyuage was established in the 
Tnatitute degli Studi Superiori praticie di perfezionamento of Flo- 
renee, to which was appointed Professor A, Severini, a pupil of the 
celebrated sinologua St. Julien. From this year only can be dated 
the commencement of the scientific study of Chinese in Italy, 
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The Collegio Asiatico, whichfalready existed at Naples, was not, 
agsmay be suppo-ed, an institution devoted to the promotion of 
oriental knowledyve, but was, on the contrary, a Colleye fimaded 
by Father Matteo Ripa Where astern youths were to learn Kure- 
pean languages and science, with a view to returning to their 
own countries as propagators of the Catholic Heligiun. This 
Institution lng tallen into decadence, and it would be diffienlt te 
say what®vood purpose it serves at present; but] hear that the 
Ttalian Government intend to convert it inte a school fir [nter- 
preters, if certain difficulties with the patrons ean be surmounted, 

When Rome became the capital of the Kingdom, and the cur- 
riculum of the University was reorganised and enlarged, a chair 
of oriental science was included to whieh: Professor C. Valenuziani 
was appointed. The principal seat of Eastern leuruing in Italy, 
however, is the Florentine Instituto, which aequired a rroat, repn- 
tation within a few yeare of its foundation. In 187 D’rofessnr C, 
Puini was appointed to a new chair of Eastern Asiatic History 
and Geography. In this school are tanght Chinese, Jupunese, 
Sanscrit, Syriac and the comparative philology of Sranitie lun- 
guages, Arabic, Hebrew, Egyptian, Assyrian, anid Persian, The 
types above-mentioned (Caratteri Medicei) were taken out of the 
Laurenziana Library, and were put inte order in the Instituto, 
when they became speedily enriched by the addition of Sunserit, 
Chinese, Japanese (Katakana) and Mongoliun types, The plilo- 
logical and philosophical section of the Florentine Instituto 
includes alzo an Uriental Academy presided over by the various 
Professors of oriental languages, one of whom is appointed lresi- 
dentin rotation. The aim of this Academy is to assist oriental 
study by such contributions from students as may be domed 
worthy of publication, Since its foundation sixteen works (the 
tithes of which are piven below) have been published, and others 
are in preparation and will shortly appenr. 

Upon his aceession to the throne King Humbert founded two 
prizes of 10,000 tranes cach, to be awarded anwually to the two 
bést works, in any province of human knowledge, published in 
Italy ; and for these prizes oriental philologists cnn compete in 
their turn, But, liberal as is this step on the part of the Sover- 
eign aud potent as it may be in encourapiny scientilic research, 
it is not sufficient to give great Impetus to oriental studies; and 
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the Academy of Florence, having no funds specially allotted for 
the purpose, can only publish a few of the works now awaiting 
the light, 

This condition of things suggested to Count A. de Gubernatis, 
Professor of Sanserit in the Florentine Instituto, the advisability 
of establishing a Museum and Library for the use of students of 
Indian history and philolory; and with the view of promoting 
this scheme he set out last August for that country, where he 
hopes to gather material and enlist subscribers, 

During recent years several works upon oriental subjects have 
appeared in Italy. Foremost amongst them must be mentioned 
a periodical Magazine called the Jullettino per gli Studi Orien- 
tali, Which has been edited for two years by the indefutigable 
De Gubernatis. Signor A. Andreozzi has published a book on 
Ancient Chinesa Low, and is now, I am informed, preparing for 
the press a translation of the well-known Chinese novel, the Shwi- 
hu-chuen (7 73 (kK), some chapters of which have already 
appeared under the title of JI Lente di Buddha (The Tooth of 
Buddha). 

It is a pleasant duty for an Italian writer to record in the list 
of prominent sinolorues the name of Father Angelo Zottoli, who 
occupies one of the first places amongst the most distinguished 
echolars of our time, Angelo Zottoli was born in Naples and has 
lived for the last 40 yearsin China. Being one of the most active 
members of the Mission Catholique at Sicawei he has written 
during his long career quite a number of most valuable essays in 
Chinese, both for religions and educational purposes; but his 
magnum opus is the Cvreue Litterature Siniee, well known as the 
standard work for studying the genius of the Chinese language. 
Its merits are so familiar to all as hardly te call for special 
notice. Zottoli’s fortheoming Dictionary of the Chinese written 
language is engerly expected by those interested in the study of 
Chinese literature. 

The Oriental Academy of Florence and the Vittorio Emmannele 
Library of Rome possess a good number of Chinese and Japanese 
books, and the former bought a few years ago the Manchu, 
Mongol, and Thibetan books collected by the Rev. A. Wylie; 
whilst the latter is indebted to Professor Valenziani for a valuable 
gift comprising many oriental books. These two Libraries aleo- 
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have, under the able direction and advice af Professors Severini 
and Valeuaiani, purebased a collection of oriental lienk=, whieh 
received high commendation from the oriental tetwiess assem 
bled in Florence in bsrs. 

From what [ have set down aheve from meters only, it will 
be seen that Nome sink Florence ure eomiemiine Kor tle first pliiee 
to Uriental Stuly in Ttaly lat in spite ef the elaitne which the 
former city can put fueward, both as reg ards ler work inthe poet 
and her effurts of tu-duy, there can hho ne donbet that Mherenes, 
on account of the number of orieutal chairs attached te the Ensti- 
tuto, and the rich collection of types aed looks te be fond there, 
not to mention the mumerons other hanks atal mantsecripts exist- 
ing in the pablic libruries, is destined tu be the mere impertunt 
seut of this branch of study. It is much te be desired, in the 
interests of orieutul eeivnee, that the Iatign Clowerniment weld 
gather tugetler the rich material sealtered over the comutry, wml 
enriching it hy further purchases, found a erent Central Oriental 
Seliwol like these of Paris and Vienna. From the work that las 
been accomplished churiny the short quarter of a eentury since 
her unification, we can confidently predict that Italy will sure 
no efforts to compete with other uations in this brane of Laman * 
knowledge. 
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WESTERN APPLIANCES IN THE CHINESE 
PRINTING INDUSTRY, 
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Tha art of photolithography which hasin Europe during the 
last ten years or so conquered its own provinee, the reproduction 
of pictorial works, and which is now universally employed in the 
printing of illustrations, of manuseripts and of rare old prints, is 
about to create a revolution in the huok trade of China. There 
is probably no country in the world, and, apart from the kindred 
Japanese literature, no class of graphic industry, in which thia 
new process could be turned to better account than in China and 
in the re-printing of Chinese works. 

It ia well known that repeated attempts have been made to 
induce Chinese printers to abandon the primitive wood block in 
favour of movable type.* The 7"x-shu-ehi-ch‘éng and the great 
“Catalorue of the Imperial Library,” two of the best known 
productions of Chinese literary enterprise of the lust century, were 
printed with movable type; and there we have an example of a 
western art being recommended to the nation, as it were, by the 
exnmple of Imperial authority. Yet, it seems that this new 
departure in a branch of industry which had been practised in 
China since the sixth century A.D, was not deemed to be worth 
living by the side of the time-honoured block: the font of copper 
type by means of which the T'w-shu-chi-ch‘éng, the grandest work 
of typography the world has ever seen, was produced, became a 
prey to the reckless plundering of thievish custodians; a consi- 
derable part of these beautiful characters had disappeared, and to 

* See Julien, Documents sur Uert d'imprimer a Paide de planches en boia, de 
planches en pierre, et des types mobiles, mventés en Chine, Paria, 1847, and the 
fume anthor’s “ Notica sur Mart d’imprimer en Chine”? in Journ. Asivt., 4, 
Bér., IX, 1846, p.505. The reader will find a clear synopsis of facts relating 


to this subject iu Herr von Brandt's essay on “Sprache und Schrift aax 
Chinesen,” Deutsche Bieherei, Nu, 32, Breslao, 1884. 
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prevent further pillage, the entire font was melted dewn into 
copper cash. The wooden type with which the pret Catalogue 
(the Swti-k‘u-ch‘iian-shu), and a collection of re-prints (fstuag-shar) 
were printed, had shrunk and become Tiseless, uni though having 
apparently done good service, was not renewed,” 


a -- oo nai 


* Regarding the history of works printel with this tit valde Weehen fey 
ander Kien-lung and with the copper type muder Knneli see Mus etn * Tie 
bliography of the Chinese Imperial Collertions of Litwrature " in Co feeaies 
Review, Vol. VI, pp. 218 sey. amd 291 sea, Julien Jius sluemee ite Tig 
«Documents sur l'art @impriaer” thet seme aert of tuevuble trp wry 
known to the Chinese before A.D. 104t,and Mavera Ur, pi. 205, mete pela 
attention to a passage in the Ateelil-rhing-yiun, overlooked hy Julien, 
which seems to prove that mefwllie irpe was employed in Central Chins early 
doring the sixteenth century, Movable charters, taule of mrt clay and 
placed ine frome for printing, are alse stated te haw beer eiyelavand detrine 
the reign of Ti-ping of the Southern Sug dvieisty, fe alee All pets, 
just at the time of Marco Pato's residence in Chine (See BLO) Deh! cue, 
* Chronology of the Chinese,” in Cia. Mep., Vol. Xy ts body Dredusidy this 
proves was amnething similar te the fratetacheute frases, mecerebisges dae piilege’s 
Chinese authority, two hondred years before, Vet, im Pewdinege ef phids oeignee 
cidence in time of Maree Polo's visit in China with sed a revival ef po efor 
invention in the printing industry, we eurmot but resrer that the «lerrying 
traveller, being o mative of the very city which was destined) te ewe ideth te 
the Manunxzi fauily, did not avail hivaclf of Uiin chewee bo forestall toe erent 
era of civilisation in Europe by at least some 176 years Por, tbe ye 
Chinese prsenge translated bye Julien des certedily met deprive the Cherie 
inventor Guttenberg of the honour of faving feet theaclit d erable tape 
in thea modern tonse, as Dr, Willigme (@ Morale Types fay pei ie Ute 
nese,” in Chin, Reearder, Vol, Wi, p, 24) seems to assume, the Chinese fre 
tz described in the Aféng-chi-pi-tan (3 TR ie) wih) Erave sega daa 
European artizana to a more perfect method. “Ube porusal of Peifien's trae. 
Istion shows that the so-called “movable type" was not used te make an 
Impression on paper as is the cose with our modern tepe, lt Haat an inaperes 
aon was made ou a plate composed of resin, wax anne Hine, this plate being 
further used for priuting on puper with a brush in the woud bloek rivde.  T 
tinderstand from Mayers’ notes on “ The Puking Gazette (in Chia, Ms r, 
Vol. 1, p. 16) that the ckang-péa ise of the Gueette is sul pitied“ cary 
sheata of wax, which are aflerworids smoothed Again te perceive Fresde tap teg™ 
Ishould be glad if someone would enquire as to the method enuyseved itt 
preparing these sheets of wax, in order tuasvertain whether ther are enpravel 
by hand Like wend bloke, or whether meovalde metriees wa! tT hee ull aux 
them. Wnoless euch “moveable watricns’? he eilhal  tuebailola type,” 
which they are certainly not in the eyvea of a printer, we oust not po Hath 
that the type proves! as now practised in Europe is a Chinese invention, 
The Awo-i2f-pan (ii Fe Hg ) of copper, wtuiplived in priuting: the YP" w-sdwestde 
ch'éng, were probably sugyestel by the Jesuits living at tle court of the 
amperor E’any-hi, and shold not bu cunfuuuded with dhe doospem ar 
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In recent times the use of movable metallic Chinese type 
appears to have been first introduced in the foreign literature 
treating on Chinese subjects. ‘lhe earlier works as, for instance, 
Baeyer's Afusewm Sinieum, which appeared in A.D. 1730, show 
ag yet no attempts at introducing single characters in the foreign 
text, but all Chinese matter is printed by way of appendix on 
extra plates, though I possess a work, printed in A.D, 1696,* 
containing the names of all the Chinese emperors down to K‘ang- 
hi, in Chinese characters inserted in the German text. Fran- 
cisco Varo's Lengua Mandarina wos printed on wood blocks in 
1708, and for a considerable time foreign grammutical and lexi- 
eorraphicnl works existed merely in manuscript, apparently owing 
to the difienlty of having them printed. Marshman’s Clavis 
Siniea appears to have been the first work in which a consider- 
able stock of fine movalle metellie typa was introduced; it 
appeared at Serampore in 1814; and about the same time as 
Marshmann’s work was printed, De Guignes junior passed his 
Dictionnaire through the press, in which the beautiful Paris font 
of large Chinese type, a monument of the great Napoleon’s libe- 
rolity in literary matters, was first turned to use. 

The Chinese metallic type industry, if we may so call it, had 
since reecived much encouragement both in Europe and in the 
East; but principally in the East, where Missionary work soon 
became a greater stimulus to Chinese printing than the purely 
scientific interest taken in the matter by European scholars and 
their patrons. The East India Company deserves much credit for 
the financial assistance ranted in creating the font of type which 
rendered the printing of Morrison’s Dictionary possible; but the 
Rev, Samuel Dyer of Penang was apparently the first to make 
the serious sugyestion of employing movable metallic type for 
printing Chinese texts on a large scale. The only three fonts 
existing up to this time, ie. in A.D. 1833, in the East were those 
at Macao, Malacca and Serampore, As they had been used in * 
printing Anglo-Chinese works, they were, of course, extremely 


“movable matrices’? of the Sung dynasty. It seama we possess no proof 
to shuew that the process practised in A.D, 1278 was anything different from 
the wax sheat invention of the oloventh century. 

*Ch. Mentzel, Chronologia oder Zeit-Register aller Chinestschen Kayser. 
Berlin, 1696, 
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deficient; moreover, the characters had been engraved upon the 
face of the metal type block and hind a foreign look about them, 
which rendered it unadvisalle to print with them purely Chinese 
books for Chinese use.* Dryer’s font was at firet small wo made 
bat little progress owing to want of financial support on a larwer 
scale; in 1830 it was removed from Penang tu Malieen +, and 
whatever its destiny may lave been there, eredit is due to the 
Penang Missionary for having first ercated a font of useful type 
notengraved, but cast.. The Chinese Ltepositery, in communicat- 
ing his report on the scheme in 1833, suys: “having no type for 
Chinese printing, we must omit Mr. Dver's illustration of this purt 
of his subject;" and so it was for the next seven years: the 
volumes of the Repository contain no Chinese text till 1340, sinee 
when the font of type which helped to print Grideman's Chrvsto- 
mathy at Macao was occasionally made to contribute Chinese 
illustrative text to the Canton perinlical. 

In 1844 the attempt suggested and carried out about ten vears 
before by Pauthier was made at the Preshyteriun Mission lress 
of Macao to print with Chinese dicistile type,: the principle af 
which consists in this, that compound charneters are dissolved 
into their component parts each of which lasitsawn type. ‘This 
procedure, of course, greatly reduced the number of characters 
required for ordinary printing; bat I must confess thatit does 
notimprove the beauty of the characters so printed, the component 
parts being necessarily quite out of proportion with each other, 

Stereotyped plates cast from wooden blocks were first mule at 
Boston in the spring of 1834||; American Missionary printers 
practice this branch of industry up to the present day us the work 
done by the American Presbyterian Mission Press at Shanghai 
may show. 

All these improvements in the Chinese printing industry wera 
introduced by foreign enterprise, and it appears that, in purely 





* Chin. Hepos., Vol. Tp. 4l4seqq. A specimen impression of Dyor's type 
will be found on p. L288 of Vol. XLV. 

f fbid, Vol. ¥, p. 88. 

+ Dyer’s experiments were soon followed by those of Panthior’s, reenlting 
in the cutting of stecl punches for a font of 2.000 of the most common chap 
ractera in 1834 by Marcellin-Legrand, a skilful Paris type eutter, 

§ Chin, Repos., Vol, XII, p. 656, und XIV p. 124 seq. 

| fbi. Vol. II, p. 530, 
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Chinese circles, the advantages of printing with movable metal 
type were not considered for practical purposes and on a larger 
scale previous to 1850,* whea a Mr, Tong, a partner in a book- 
selling firm in Canton, created two fonts containing over 150,000 
types cast in moulds, ‘The original motive for embarking in thia 
enterprise, however, was not the printing of books, but the manu- 
facture of lottery tickets, thongh other jobs were not despised. 
A specimen page printed with this type may be found in the 
Chinese Repository (Vol. XTX, p. 248). It compares well with 
almost anything printed by wood block in the same size. 

I have entered upon the details of the history of printing 
enterprise in China in order.to show that up to a short time 
ago the superiority of western appliances did not find goneral 
recornition in purely native circles. Surely, there must be a 
better reason for this than the conservative mind of tho nation, 
as there las been ample opportunity for anyone interested in the 
industry to study the perfections of the foreign process. Habit 
is in itself a strong agrentin the stalility of old institutions; it 
interferes with progress even among civilised nations. T admit 
with many of my countrymen all the advantages of the use of 
Homan trpain German books; yet, an uncomfortable sensation 
would bhefnll me if I were to read a German novel printed with any 
other but Gothic type. It may be some similar sensation which 
makes the Chinese man of letters prefer to see his classics printed 
i eine 

* According to the Chinese Repository and Williams (Chin. Rec., Vol. VI, 
p-. 24). This would however, not agree with Julien‘s statement (Le.) that 
three Chinase works copies of which were seen by him in Paris, the Wu- 
chtien-hou-pien (“un ‘Traité sor l'art militaire’), the £L¢-tai-ti-li-yitn-pien, 
and the Hai-kwo-t'w-chih, were printed with movable type. The lecture in 
which this statement waa firet made by Julien was held before the Académia 
Royale des Sciences in June 1847 (see Compées rendus, t. AATV); the first 
edition of the last naned Chinese work appeared in 1844, the second edition 
in 1849; Iam not prepared to fix dates for the other two works as I have 
not acen them, If Julien is right, there must have been a purely Chinese 
movable typo printing office doing work on a large scale established some- 
where in China previous to 1844. I am not sure, however, if Jolien waa 
notin error, The second edition of the Hui-two-t'u-ehih, printed in 1849, 
of which T possess a copy might at first sight also be declared a movable type 
print, and it requires a printer's eye accustomed to Chinese work to find out 
that it is block-printad, However, I do not with to do more than conjecture 
the possibility of an error, and to say that Julien's statement requires further 
examination in order to ascertain at what period the movable type industry 
waa first udopted in purely Chinese printing offices. 
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in. the aceustomed style, and not with movable tvpe. Tut apart 
from this, there is one great advantage in the old style which I 
notice has been overlooked hy the auther of the “ Literary Notices” 
in the Chinese Aepository (Vol. [, p. 410 ayy.) Who, while disenss 
ine the edvantuges and disadvantiges of the two rival methids 
ascribes ta the woud black greater ease, the facility of printing in 
Aa many siges us one likes, without depending upwm the funts ona 
happens to have, nud the simplicity of the apparatus, [ waralid add 
that the peculiarity of the Chinese written lungnaye renders it the 
safest method of producing an accurate text. Anyune familiar 
with the routine of printing Chinese must admit that even the 
completest font of type is not sufticient to guard ayuinst errors 
in the text which could be cavily nveited by an intelligent block 
cutter. Cluaracters not represented in the font oeeur very fre- 
quently in every branch of literature, but especially when a look 
or document is printed diflering in langunre from the style for 
which the font bad heen originally created, The result is constant 
delay caused by the necossity of having supplementary type cut 
or east; but the principal shortcoming attending the method 
is the great temptation, to which compositors are expose, of sub- 
stituting unauthorised characters for the correct ones. On the 
other hand, the method of block entting which consists in posting 
either the manuscript to be printed, or a copy of the text to be 
re-printed, on the smooth surface of the block, and ebiselling out 
all the white parts of the paper, secures an almost. identical repro- 
duction of the original, ‘This it seems to me is one of the prin- 
cipal advantages in the tradition of Chinese texts over that of 
texts in Western literature. Chinese standard texts printed 700 
yenrs ago contain hardly any deviations in either the wording or 
the shape of the characters used when compared ta the corras- 
ponding books of the present day. ‘This is not so with us. 

So much stress is laid on this advantage in Chinese literary 
circles that, in spite of the many movable type printing offices 
existing at Ionvkong, Shanghai and other purts, the industry 
cannot be said to have brought about any serious change in the 
native book trae. Apert from prints serving the Missionary 
interest both from the religious and general educational point of 
view, the principal use of foreign type is now mude in printing 
Chinese newspapers, a class of literature in which block-printing 
CUuld have never been even moderately successful. 
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As I have intimated already, the only branch of Western 
printing industry which is likely to affect Chinese literary life 
successfully is photolithography. Since the few yeara of ita 
existence it lias becume already an important factor in the native 
book trade, which consists almost entirely in the reproduction of 
standard works, the literature of the day playing a much less 
conspicuous purt in China than it does in European countries, 
The greater part of all the books sold in Chinese book shops are 
re-prints of older works, and the better establishments usually 
have on hand, besides re-prints lately ismed, second hand old 
editions of valuable works. Modern re-prints, a great many of 
which come from Sn-chou, the city of publishers per arcellence, 
usually have fixed prices, and it is wenerally difhenlt to obtain on 
them a reduction amounting tu more than a trifling percentuge 
on the amounts murke: in the printed catalogues kept in all the 
larger magazines. In this respect the Chinese usnge differs some- 
what from the prictice prevailing in Europe. Most of these modern 
re-prints are, lowever, not comparable in looks and accuracy to 
the better cluss of prints dating from former centuries, not to 
speak of the so-called palace editions, These are only ocecasion- 
ally to be got and at very irregular prices so that the same work — 
may be gold at 100 taels on one occasion und at 50 taels on 
another, Itis on uccount of the great scarcity, and of the exor- 
bitancy and irregularity in the cost, of really good editions that 
the invention of photolithography has become an inestimable 
boon to the Chinese bool industry. 

Thera are at present at Shanghai two establishments the prin- 
cipal work done by which consists in the reproduction of Chinese 
prints hy the photolithographic process: the Tten-shih-echat 
(25 7 328), und the Twag-min-shu-chit ( [a] 2 Bf A). 

The editions of the first named establishment, which flourishes 
uuder the able management of a European firm, are distinguished 
by extreme cheapness ; but the economy which has to be observed 
_ in producing such cheap books for the‘million does not allow of 
much care being exercised in the selection of original copies; 
moreover, the text is necessarily of the smallest size, so that, for 
instance, purchasers of whut may be called a diamond edition of 
the P'ei-wén-yiin-fu are provided with a magnifying glass in order 
to enable them to work their way through its columns, Whileis 
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toust be admitted that the facility to purchase a correct edition 
of this erent work at the price of $15 ix a great temptation to the 
collector of substantial literature who would otherwise hava to 
pay 644 for an imperfect Cantonese print; yer, a loreivner who 
is afraid of “ Angeupalver® will not easiiy make up his mind to 
invest in it eveu this comparatively small amount. ‘The historical 
classics published by the ‘Tien-shil-chai Establishment are slightly 
larger in size, but to read even in them for any length of time is 
‘exceedingly trying to the eyes. However, these editions have 
the great advantage over all the cheap block-cut editions that 
every character of the text enn be cleurly recognised somehow 
or other and that they contuin no spots where characters are cither 
ilegibly, or not at all, impressed upon the paper, ‘The Tien- 
shib-chai editions muy, therefure, be recommended to ull readers 
who cannot invest much cupital in their Chinese libraries and are 
willing to put up with the discomfort of smull print,” 

Editions of K‘ang-hsi’s Dictionary may be lad at prices vary- 
ing from $1.00 up to 83; the abridged edition of the “ Cuta- 
logue of the Imperial Library” at $2.75; the Annals of the 
Han Dynasty (Ch‘ien-how-han-shu) at $4.50; the Shil-chi at 
$2.60. The same establislhinent has also published a number of 
very useful mape and illustrated works, Dut, as has been insi- 
nuated already, it appears that cheapness is the first principle 
kept in view, and asthe Chinese reading public happens to be, 
it is very likely that these books will eell with all their short- 
‘comings in the way of small print. 

Therival establishment of the Tien-shili-chai is a purely Chinese 
undertaking, the Z"ung-wén-shu-chii (0) 2H fi), founded in 
1881. It is a company of native friends of Chinese literature 
who have subscribed the capital necessary for the printing and 
publishing of facsimile editions of the best productions of Chinese 


* Tho same cstublishment has lately highly distinguished itself by publish- 
ing on illustrated Chinese Journal, the Tven-shil-chai Hua-pao (4h #1), 
lsaued af short intarvals and containing in each number about a dozen dnaw- 
ings In the Chineso style which, if wa make allowunee for the tralitiouel 
shortcomings attending all Chinese art, betray considerable geniua and 
great power of observation in the artiat furnishiog the origingl sketches, 
The Hra-poo haa paid spucial attention to the placing on rocord not only of 
‘the greet moments of Chinese diplomacy and warfare, but also of glimpses 
‘of Chinese sucial seenery und espoviglly of Shunghai street life, 
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literature. Really good standard editions of national authors are 
highly valued in China, and heavy sums are spent by the better 
classes on the best prints, especially the so called “palace edi- 
tiuns.” The classical books, the national historians and the 
standard cyclopwdias, dictionaries, ete., exist in numerous editions 
printed at Wu-chang, Su-chou, Canton, Ningpo, Nanking and 
other places; but most of these unrecognised provincial prints, 
though offvred at comparatively low prices, are generally full of 
errors which render them more than useless to the serious student. 
Really wood editions are very expensive, and the trade in them 
becomes still more unsatisfactory by there being no fixed prices 
attached to them, so that some of the rarer works may be said to 
be sold at real fancy prices. 

All these evils have been done away with by the establishment 
of the 2*ung-wéa-shu-chii, Every work leaving the press at this 
éstablishment is a faesimile reproduction of a recognised best 
edition. The method adopted, of course, excludes the occurrence 
of printer’s errors; every character appears as clearly as possible, 
and white patches in the text are an impossibility. About a 
dozen photographie apparatus are employed in producing nega- 
tives on lithowraphice stone, and the printing is done on twelve 
machines driven by steam, The establishment employs 600 Chi- 
nese workmen, and works entirely without foreign assistance; it 
is under the management of Mr. Hsti (#), a native of Hsiang- 
shan near Macao. 

Of the works now in hand the one which may interest a foreign 
reader most is an edition of the Erh-shwh-ssti-shih (—-> OH), 
or the ‘Twenty-four Dynastic Histories, The new edition is a 
reproduction of the celebrated palace edition of the 4th year of 
Kien-lung (=A.D. 1789) of which I understand there is a copy 
in the National Labrary at Puris, In the original, 20 columns 
appear on each leaf, besides the margin, on which the year of 
publication is printed, and the new edition is an exact facsimile 
of the original, each character of the ordinary text measuring 
about 0,6 centimeter in height. Such as it is the new edition 
represents in my opinion the most comfortable style of a Chinese 
book one may wish to possess for frequent use, The complete 
collection of these histories which carries the reader from the 
Shih-chi of Ssii-ma Ch‘ien down to the Annals of the Ming 
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dynasty and embraces all the works mentioned on p. 13 of Wylie’s 
Notes on Chinese Literature, is now offered at the subseription 
price of $125, it being the intention of the publishers to raise the 
price to $200, after the subscription is closed. Te cumplete 
series it is expected will be ready for sale in 1886 or 1887. Up 
to the present the following parts of the collection have been 
published and may be purchased separntely : 


Shih-chi (dt FA}, 26 Vols. in 4 t'a0,.......-..-. 10. 
Chtien-han-shu (Tj GE BF), 32 Vols. in 4 tao, $12. 
Hou-han-shu ( GH 7), 28 Vols, in 4 tfao,...810. 
San-kuo-chih (= FE] GR), 14 Vols. in 2 t'no,...8 6. 
Oh‘dn-slie (PH BE), 6 Vols.,..0-.0cesseererescereane 8 4, 
The Chin-shu ($f #) is in the press. 





Another most useful publication is a handy edition of K‘ang- 
hsi’s Dictionary (HE PRS? ML). It is a reprint of the original 
palace edition published in the 55th year of K‘ang-hsi (A.D. 1716), 
The original is printed on white paper; each page of the body of 
the work contains {4 characters of the ordinary size, or the cor- 
responding space, the characters explained, or head words as we 
may call them, being of double the size of those of the ordinary 
text. Each double leaf of the original contains 32 columns besides 
the middle margin, and so do all the editions I have seen.* In 
the new photo-lithographed edition, four leaves have been made 
into one by cutting a copy of the original into strips; the newly 
arranged text, in which omissions could be easily checked os the 
end of each fourth page in the original must coincide with the 
end of the corresponding single page in the re-print, las been 
carefully compared with a second complete copy of the original 
edition so that the book before us muy be said to represent a 


——— Ss 





* Tt ina common featore in Chinese slectibiri literntore to have editivna 
of all sixes ao printed that tle pages cover cach other exactly. This is not 
done for the purpose of facilitating the quoting of passayce as is for instance 
the case with certain aditiuns of Humbolidlé's Cogmoea, or the Casnihonus 
edition of Strabo, for Chinese authors hardly over give more than the title 
of a book when quoting passages; botin order to secure a check on the 
block cutter and to avoid omissions in printing the work, 
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facsimile copy of the editio princeps brought into a more conva- 
nient shape. This new arrangement has placed the publishers in 
the position to reduce the matter of 24 volumes to the size of six, 
These I would recommend the foreign purchaser to have made 
into two volumes bound in the European style, which will be 
found the most convenient arrangement a Chinese Dictionary of 
the size of K‘ang-hsi’s could possibly have for handy reference, 
The list of worke printed at the Z“ung-min-shu-chit contains 
one item which will prove of the greatest interest to all friends of 
Chinese literature. It is the announcement of a new edition of 
the Iu-shu-chi-ch‘éng (fil #4 wk), the gigantic Cyclopedia 
printed during the reign of Kien-lung. It represents a complete 
library and saves the purchase of a large collection of other books 
to those who possess this work, in as much as it contains all the 
necessary extracts from the existing literature on any possible 
subject.* The complete work, of which I have geen two copies, 
—one printed on white paper, the other on bamboo paper—at the 
T"ung-wén-shu-chii library, contains 5,020 pén, or Chinese 
volumes, with 496,204 leaves. As each leave contains, besides 
the middle margin, 18 eng or columns, ie. nine ‘ang on each 
side or page, and as each ¢‘ang contains 20 characters or the 
equivalent space, which means that each leave has room for 260 
characters, the whole work would contain the space of 153,433,440 
characters. If we make ample allowance for space not covered 
with characters owing to the interruptions occasioned in the text 
by the division into chapters and paragraphs, the lowering of the 
text in certain special cases, the insertion of tabular lists, illustra- 
tions, etc., the work may be safely estimated to contain consider- 
ably more than 100 millions of printed characters or words. 
It is stated that originally less than 100 copies were printed.+ 
When the work was first issued, each of the Imperial princes of 
‘the first rank (chin-wang, $=), the ministers of state (te-chén, 
KF), and the officials superintending the print, was presented 
with one copy. The remainder of the edition was kept in the 





* T have recently had an opportunity to convince myself of the complete- 
ness of its extracts in the matter of texts relating to Ta-te'in, See China 
and the Roman Orient, p. 25 sq. 

+ “Current tradition at Peking states itat 100 sots, and this may very 
probably be correct or nearly so." Mayers in Chin, Hev., Vol. VI, p, 222. 
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Ne-fie (Py RF) or Imperial Library. During the emperor Kien- 
lung's life time one copy each was presented to the wational lihra- 
ries (Ao, fj) at Yang-chou, Chinkiang and UWang-choa,* and 
algo one copy each to the four fainilies Fun (FE) J’aa (£9), 
Wang (7%) and Afa (Bj), who had bronwht considerable sacri- 
fices§in promoting the compilation of the “Catalorne of the 
Imperial Library” Uy presenting the court with hundreds of 
valuable books out of their private librarice. Tt is not known 
whether further copies were given away, but it serms that inquiry 
with the descendants of the fonr private families presented with 
copies has had this result that the copies were scattered about 
during the T'ni-p‘ing rebellion, so that no complete sets remained 
in their hands. The copies of the three national lilaries had 
disappeared altogether after the rebellion, thoaueh Tan infuemed 
that a complete copy still exists at Hang-ehon, When the interest 
in the work was revived amonyst friends of the native literature it 
had become extremely diffenlt to obtain a set. The 2" wag-srn- 
shu-chit managed to secure a copy printed on white paper at the 
cost of over 10,000 Tocle (= 40, 400)$, A second copy printed 
on hamboo paper, which is of a yellowish culnur was purchased at 
6,000 Taels (=£1,500). The reason why two copies were boueht 
instead of one is thia: the orivinal seheme of the publishers was 
to bring out an edition in swnaller print and in fewer volumes, 
which would have considerably lowered the cost of pauper; iu this 
ease the columns of a copy of the white paper edition would have 
been cut into strips like the original edition of Ktuny-hi's Die- 
tionary so ns to ret one page of the new print ont af four pages 

* CE Mayers, fe, p. 295. 

t foal, p. 295, 

+ Mayers, Lc., p. 222, enya that “eome eight or ten years age 14,000 
Tacle wns asked fora set, and that Mr. Trithmer tried in vain to whtnin it 
ata lower price, The copy porchnted for the Chinese library of the British 
Museum was, according to Mayers, “not printed opon the lest white paper," 
ie. it was probably o eopy of the otherwise idoutiral lauulaw paper edition, 
Tho white paper copy I daw at the T*uny-wen-shu-rhd is jeetheal in elegantly 
carved camphor-wond hoxes each containing about ren pee, Buch be eur. 
taing a false bottom whieh is filled with drugs to wttract the damp aud keep 
away insovts. Tain tehd thet Messrs, Major Pres. the proprietors of che 
Tien-shil-chai Keteblishiment, who are about to publish achenp edition of 
the Pn-sha-chi-el'eng printed with type, awe houglit a bombao paper edi- 
tion, nota complete one, though, at the price ofunly $1,5tr, 
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of the original; the bamboo paper edition would in this case have 
served as a check on the correct sequence and general arran pe- 
ment of the strips pasted on large sheets of paper to be photo- 
graphed. ‘This original plan has since been abandoned, and the 
work will be printed page for page as it stands in the original. 
The number to be struck off has been limited to a thousand copies, 
The subscription price of a complete set of 5,020 volumes has 
been fixed at Shanghai Taels 360 (—£40, more or less according 
toexchange). Upto the present day only the Afv-i or Table of 
Contents has been printed; it contains 20 volumes (or 2 tao) 
which are sold separately fur §10. As the coming year will be 
devoted to the printing of the National Histories, tha 7" u-shey- 
ehi-ch‘éng, the printing of which is estimated to take up about 
three years, cannot be ready before the end of 1889. 


Among the useful compilations published by order of the em- 
peror K‘ang-hi there is one which I do not remember having seen 
noticed anywhere, although a glance at its contents seems to show 
its obvious utility to the student of Chinese literature. In the 44th 
year of K‘ang-hi (A.D. 1705) an Imperial edict appointed five 
high officials to superintend the compilation ofa sort of bibliogra- 
phical cyclopmdia of books and pictures, contained in the Imperial 
collections, under the title P‘ei-wén-chai shu-hua-pu (fi, OG 
#2). The work was compiled from 1,844 different works, a 
list of which appears in the first volume, and the preface was 
written in A.D, 1708 The complete work is divided into 100 
books or chilan, containing most elaborate essays on the history 
of writing and printing, biographical and bibliographical dates, 
in fact all a student may wish to know in respect of literature and 
art. It is alike a most useful handbook to the collector of old 
pictures and scrolls, and the stadent of old books and of stone 
inscriptions, I understand that copies of this work lave hitherto 
been exceedingly rare and very expensive which may account 
for its being so little known amongst Europeans, and the re-print 
now offered at the price of #7, must be very welcome to all 
scholars who can make use of such a thesaurus of information, 
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The Catalogue of re-prints issued at the Iwng-n‘n-shu-chil 
office contains a long list of highly useful works. I confine 
myself to noticing the following as likely to interest’ Furopean 
students, 

Pi-heteh-inu (30 fi, ZB), 6 Vols., $1,—“ The Record of Precious 
Blood,” —a biographical work illustrated ly ¢ vast number of well 
drawn pictures of patriots having sacrificed their lives fur some 
good cause during the various dynasties from the Ts‘in down to 
the Ming. It was printed during the lust century and is very 
popular among native readers. Foreign students will find ita 
useful eupplement to the first part of Mayers’ “ Chinese Reader's 
Manuai.” 

Erh-ya-t'« (i FE), 2 Vols., 80.00. The Eirl-ya is one af 
the oldest glossaries of terms used in the classical and other ancient 
works of the Chines, and is frequently quoted in K‘ang-hi’s Dic- 
tionary as an ancient authority. The well-known illustrated 
edition of this work, of which the above is a neatly printed fucsi- 
mile reproduction was printed (for the second time) in 1A01. It 
contains illustrations of all possible objects, the botanieal ones 
being especially well done. Apart from the peculiar value of the 
text as an almost contemporaneous commentary of many of the 
best known authors of antiquity, the illustrations added to it in 
later centuries render it a handy ordis pictus and u most usetul 
guide in the explanation of difficult terms. 

Aaa shih chi-hu-pien (3 #3 Fi G Ba), 8 Vols., 89. An explan- 
ation of the original text of the Shil-ching or Look of Odes as 
handed down by Mao Ch‘ang (36 (£) of the Ind century B.C. It 
was published in A.D, 1687 and is spoken of at large in the Ca- 
talogue of the Imperial Library, although it is not mentioned in 
Wylie’s list. The preface of the original edition printed at Yang- 
chou, of which this re-print is a fuesimile copy, is dated May, 
1813, Dr. Legge (Chinese Classics, Vol. IV, Part 1, Prolog. p. 
177) says with regard to this commentary: “I do not know of a 
more exhaustive work than this from the author's point of view. 
Tt had occupied him for 14 years, during which he thrice wrote 
out his manuscript. He isa thorougl: advocate of the old school.” 

Seii-shu wei-hén-le (UO #EUR PL PR), 2 Vols., 82. An edition of 
the Four Classical Books with an exhaustivecommentary, Owing 
to the fullness of the material tendered in thie handy diamond 
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edition it is much used by students who are about to pass their 
examination. 

Sung-pén-chi (HE Ae HR), 8 Vols., $1.40, A collection of poets 
from the classical period of the Tang dynasty, the original being 
printed during the Sung period. 

Tien-pén chuan-wén Liu-ching Ssi-shu( (i RBA EO ®), 
10 Vols., §2. Facsimile reprint of a palace edition of the Bix 
Classics and the Five Books, in seal characters (Chuan-win); the 
style in which they are supposed to have been originally written. 

Kung-tzit ehia-yit (FL -F 3 FF), 5 Vols, 81. A beautiful and 
handy edition of the “Traditional Sayings of Confucius,” with 
the Commentary of Wang Su (=E jf), who wrote at the beginning 
of the third cantury A.D. and is credited with having been the 
author. ‘Although it is known to be spurious, itis yet valued 
for the amount of tracitional matter, which the author has col- 
lected from various sources at that period” (Wylie, p. 66). 
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Trias not perhaps known to the present gene. 
Forrtaw Aw? tation of foreign residents in Chinn that the urt 
is Curva. of painting here, so far aa it became uxsimiluted 
to European urt, was mire lirgely indelted te 
the Trish artist George Chinnery than to any uther persun; aul? 
indeed, so fir as it approw:hed te uny depree of exeellenee, his 
example and instruction aided more than ull other instrumentali- 
ties in muking its results aeeeptable, in the measured depree 
attained, ‘he following notes rewarding lis life and his works 
had been contributed to the extulogue of the Loan Eahibition uf 
17. 

Ag it was the good fortune of America to profit froin the abor- 
tive rebellious attempt of Lord Edward FitzGerald,* by the aeces- 
sion wo its citizenship of worthy men like Kemet, Fully, Uludson, 
and others, so the Huropean communities of India uu China 
were enriched from the sume canse by the genius of Chinnery, 
In what year this true artist continued his migration from [nelia 
to China we do not know; lut « finished sketeli of bis, dated 
1818, and representing o Chinese in a high bamlwc-perched 
watchman’s box, is befure us; as also a sketch of “ Comoens 
Cove in the Garden of James Bannerman, Hsy., Mucao,”, dated 
* August 11, 1826,” both in the well-known band-writing of 
Mr. Chinnery and obtained direct from him by the present pos- 
sessorin 1830-51, When he reached Macao he told the amusing 
story of his sudden departure from Caleutta by sketching himself 
standing, hat in hand, in the stern of the ship's boat, bidding 


* The romantic enrecr and trurienl death of Lord Eilwonl’ FiteGiendd add 
interest ta the marked individuality of Chinnery, Ho was the fifth son of 
the firat Duke of Leinster; was born in 1763 and 1792 married Pumela, 
natoral duughter of the Duke of Orloana pi half aisier of King Louis 
Philippe, by whom he had three children ; and was killed in 1708, “ falling 
a victim to his unfortunate resistance on being apprehended apen a aupposed 
charge of high treason.” Oia widow subsaquently marrivd un American 
merchant wt Lumbung, 
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adieu to the “City of Palaces” by the expressive words “too 
hot !"—His fame as an Artist was so well established there that 
Thackeray's work “The Neweomes” hands his name down to 
posterity. 

In Macao (occasionally visiting Canton ag the guest of super- 
eargoes of the Honorable E, I. Company) he practised his art 
with great acceptability for nearly 40 vears; but the commnunity 
was too small to afford him more than a liberal support, though 
his prices were high for those days. The elder Lamqnua profited 
greatly by Mr. Chinnery's instructions; and especially in portrait- 
ure attained to a considerable derree of excellence, The Chiefs 
of the Company and many of the leading residents sat to Chin- 
nery; and some of their portraits were very fine pictures, thongh 
not always successful likenesses, 

There was a grand full length of the elder Houqua, seated, and 
with characteristic accessories; another of Mr. Jardine sent to 
Eneland; another of the Rev. Dr. Murrizon, with a native teacher 
present; another of Dr, Colledye, r k c.s., with a patient and two 
assistants: all which were engraved in London. One of himself 
by himself painted by using two mirrors, a fine one of Sir 
Andrew Ljungstedt, Chief ofthe Swedish Factory. Indeed, there 
were hundreds in all. But his greatest delight was his early 
sketching every morning of scenery, with groups of Chinese and 
animals in and around Macao. He revelled in the poetry of life ; 
and even if commissioned to paint the ecene comprising. the 
Foreign ‘‘ factories” at Canton, he could not restrain his mind 
from some ideality, or withhold his pencil from the surrounding 
picturescjueness, whether strictly within the scope of view or not. 
In short, though he could be mathematically correct, his genius 
disdained anything suggesting mechanical] rules. As an instance, 
however, of his strict observance of the conditions of any chosen 
scene, | may be permitted to point to a fine example now belong- 
ing to the Hon. Mr. Keswick, representing the front verandah of 
the late Mr. Durand’s residence, Praya Grande, Macao, with that 
gentleman, Mr, Hunter and Captain Hall (the small dog of Mr. 
H. standing upright); the whole in a glow of light and the 
general atmospherical effects quite remarkable, while the figures 
and architectural conditions are literally rendered in their relative 

‘proportions. 
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His heart was in his art; and especially in the poetic side of 
nature. Hence, his groupe of Chinese in all their virinus aveca- 
tions and of animals, wre inimitable, His sunll marine views, 
too, with junks at anchor aud the water stizhtly rippline in the 
sun light, whether oil or water coloar, are very teuclifal: one in 
the possession of the Honoralle Mr. Aeswith ofa Chin-elew junk 
lyin in Macuo Hoads in a “dead cstlin,” thi: ade unl son's surtiee 
glowing in a white Hglt, is a trimmph of art: realixiny the 
Spanish sailur’s apustroplie wae Pye treneeneter sete F 

Ile used to say that he folwed Sir Joshua Reynolds in por 
traiture; lmt fortunately for his sitters, le used rather an execss 
of vermillion than of cormine, so that his colours are durable, 4s 
may be seen by his smell study of Sir dl orlea’s lewd in this Fix pie 
sition, insted of fislines ws the hutter’s have, dewvine his portraits 
but “grimly ghosts” of what they were, Vee allude merely to 
colours and varnishes, here, foro! our artiat 3 can seareely he said 
that in portraiture be emulated the Lighest sehievemonts of Sir 
Joshua with moulerate success, Giivicuedy it was met su mueh 
after his watiral bent; bur we miay sav here thio dial Mer. Chin- 
nery lived in Lomion the agsuriurions sid apHaartinities there 
afforded would probally live conepired te farm oof his nutive 
pening and love of art a distinguiclied member of the Neral 
Acalemy. : 

But herein Macao he lived until his death in Mureh, 1842, 
the latter portion of lis days dependent upon the orcusional sules 
of his sketelies of former years of vigour, when every murning uf 
fair weather attrneted Lin: out at dawn. 

Of him, however low his excleier ran, it never could le said 
that “chill penury froze the genial current of hia seul,” fir his 
wus one of those natures whose exnberant warmth melted the 
coldest mien, and the genial old man was another ‘litian im his 
sony THUMM. 

Note.—The small portrait of him as in his latter dwys, in this 
Exposition, painted by his pupil Mr. Baptista, is an excellent 
likeness, 

Gipeun AVE. 
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The powerful influence for ill possessed by the 
Swatow Guild was strikingly illustrated in the 
spring of 1878. Lin Ying-k’un ($f RE di), a 
native of Foochow and proprietor of the K’ien-t'ai (BF #2) hong 
at Swatow, was reputedly the richest man at that port. His firm 
did a large trade, and transacted the banking business of the 
Likin offer; he owned several junks and had purchased for him- . 
self the rank of Taotai. He was so unfortunate as to incur the 
enmity of the eglebrated (or notorious) General Fang, the “ Paci- 
ficator” of Northern Auangtung. The story goes that while 
enraged in constructing hy Imperial command o canal to 
improve the water communication between Swatow and Ch’ao- 
chon Fa, General Fang levied black mail on the neighbouring 
landed proprietors by threatening, in default of heavy bribes, to 
run bis canal through their grounds and houses. He is credited 
with having netted in this way falrlous sums, and altogether with 
having left the neighbourhood of Swatow with some millions of 
dollars. 

Lin Ying-k’un was one who successfully resisted his exactions. 
When Fang threatened to run the canal through a house which 
Lin was in process of building unless a sum of Tis. 8,000 were 
forthcoming, the latter refused and had his house taken to pieces 
and removed bodily during the night. Fang then found that 
his canal could pass with equal convenience in another direction, 

Lin was rash enough to overstep the bounds of mere passive 
resistance. In 1877 he set on foot an action before the Governor 
General at Canton, not against Fang, but nominally against his 
factotum, Major Li 'Ts'ung-lung (2 #7 #£) at Ch’ao-yang. As 
it appeared the Governor General was likely to take up the case 
seriously, Fang set to work to have Lin driven out of Swatow, 
and he succeeded. On the one hand he induced the literati ond 
gentry to accuse Lin of encroachment on government ground; 
on the other, the Swatow Guild at his instigation made Lin 
commercially tadoo; no one was allowed to deal with him under 
pain of being similarly treated; payment even of debts justly 
owing was withheld. Anonymous placards were posted on walls 
and carried through the town to the sound of a gong denouncing 
and abusing him. 


Guitp Trr- 
RORISM. 
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The following is & specimen: 


an: a ef? 
i} & Kw #& 
m6 R 
a cv ® w 
— ih se RR 
z¢ £ ss 
m RR 
me dt tk OG 


“Ont on the Kien-t’ai ol reprobrate Lin, 

Filthy old pauper, steeped deep in all gin; 

Tnfumous tyrant, usurious griper, 

Out and ont scorpion, out and out viper, 

Off with him! foree him te “Vamos the ranel” 
Clear the whole place of this seam, root and branch. 
Don’t throw in your Int with the wretel. If you ile, 
What's sanoe for old Lin, will be sauce for you tov.” 


Eventually the populace were so hounded on that lis very 
personal safety was endangered, Ue was then offered asylum 
by a foreivner, and finally made his way to Amoy. Unfortunately 
for himself he left owing a lurge sum to the Likin burewu in his 
eapacity of banker; abont Tis. 40,000. Under normal cir- 
cumstances the assets of the firm would have heen more than 
equal to meet this liability, but in consednence of the lmd debts 
and the losses incurred through the action of the guild, the firm 
was virtually bankrupt. Lin has, [ believe, never been uble to 
show his face in Swatow aguin. | 

G. M. i, P. 





There are in the provinces of Kuangsi and 
HEREDITARY Yinnan certain native Departinents (fu-chow, 


a ECan VATIRE + 4) and Districts (t'v-huien, -| #4), and one 
West or Cana /"steuce in Ssiich’nun of a Township (¢'u-ssd, 

+ f]), of which the administration is confided 
to hereditary rulers, In about one half of these, the official is a 


native of the place, but in the remainder the rulers are from remote 
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provinces of the Empire, notably from Yi-tu-hsien, which is the 
head District of Ch’ing-chou-fu, Shantung. It is an interesting 
subject of enquiry how these extra provincials cama to acquire 
hereditary rule over the native tribes of the Southern frontiers. 

Subjoined is a Table of Hereditary jurisdictions in Yiinnan, 
Kuangsi and Ssiich’uan. 


T.C.= tu-chou -—- i; T.H.= tu-dsien + Lee 
T.S.= ¢u-seti ++ Gi. 





District, Rank. | Provinee. | Native place of 
amistrate. 
Chie-an §& T.C. | Kuangsi | Department 
Cli-lun ffir a5 ” ” 
fi sta-lei TH ” as a 
Haiang-wu fay 1K - 9 9 
Loo-yang Fi BE T.H a District 
Lang-ying Fie 3 T.C. = Department 
Afing-ying 2e ai as ” 9 
Settling Fe ie ee i = 
Tu-chieh #8 $& a8 o - 
fu-kang 3% BE a Pa - 
Chiu-hsing Ji if T.S, | Ssiieh*uan | Li-yang-hsien, 
; langsu 
Hsin-ch'ing tf ye | T.-H. | Kuangst |T’ai-te’ang-chou, 
Kiangsu 
fu & T.C. | Yiinnan | Shao-hsing-tu, 
Cheh-kiang 
Na.ti Jp Hi “ Kuangsi | Chebkiang 
Kuei-té ff #8 = ” Shantung 
Jito-hua AAP as " : a 
Jin-p ‘ing a fai) ‘ 35 ci] Yi-tu-hsien, 
Shantung 
Chiang aM af ay ay as 
Ching BB - a a ” 
Lung Fe a o 93 23 
Pung-chiang TIF 13 8 3 "3 
Shang-lin Ee T.H. 23 2 rr 
Sait hid T.C. rT] as as 


Dai-wing Fe 2B 9 ms s 8 
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The system of hereditary magistracies now in fnree was es. 
' tablished by the Emperor Yung-chéng as we are told in the 
Shéng-wa-ehi (UE TE GR. © Warsofthe Present Livnnsty”), Other 
native prefectures, departments and districts to which the here- 
ditary principle does uot apply were alas established by bin in 
these border provinces. ci. MT. if. B 


or ‘The Woe-tui-chih (TAC HO, quated in the 
Kei-tan (22 Ff) Viten-rhien-lei-han Gn reel Bae Hook ET yp. Tt), 
Fine Won- says: 22 3¢ Te H- f¢ Ho CK oo i ap a. 
SHIPPERS? "he Kti-tan adore the Sun: en the first day 
of every month they turn themselves toward: the East and sulute 


the Suu.” G. Tl, 





In his Chinese Reader's Manuel, p. 222, W. 

ae Bis on ANG pp Mayers stutes that Tseng Kuo-fan was 

"bern in A.D. 1807. ‘This ia an error, or per- 

haps a lanes calami. According to the following works, the Thy'ng- 

mén-ching aien-p'u (7 BC TE 46 G8), the Terny-wen-chviny-hung 

ta-shik-chi (ff WC TE 2 Ki il), and the Zheng-wrn-cheng-hung 

shih-lie (ET 3 TE & BE 2), which have been revised hy Li Hung- 

chang and Tsing Kno-chitun, this great statesman was bern on 

the eleventh day of the tenth month of the 10th year of Kia-k'ing, 
i.@. on Tuesday, Oth November 1811. Cc. Tt. 


We see in the Shih-chi (i fE, Book 55, 
Kung (Z) vsep Bye ik HAA) that Han Avo-tsu (ji 


AS A PERSONAL =e = . : . : 
‘PRONOUN BY ta Mil), speaking of himself, mnkes use of 2S for 


Han Kao-rey, 12” Aung-tza-heing-crh (ZS fy fF IP) “1 will 
go there myself,” says he, C.1-H 
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Certain of the 214 Radicals, riz, all those 

P OPULAR DE- which appear in a contracted form and a few 

rawne Hae others in frequent use, have popular names apart 

TPGATA. from their normal designations. These popular 

nimes are as a rule descriptive, and contain some 

allusion to the shape of the churacter. A list of those commonly 

employed is appended, as likely to be of use to such as have 
much to do with written Chinese. 





No.| Radical. Contracted 


race Popular name. 





9) Al jen A Wor A | tan-li-jen 
14 | = dred nie Baie He | fu-pao-kai 
15 | ¥ | pang wy Hy Eha | Mang-then-shut 
18 | JJ | tao 1 A J] twi-tao 
26) p | ehieh Dae Tat A wing-trh 
27 | 7° | han as ieee | p'i-so 
S31) [| wet De se | kuo-K'é 
o2) | tn — fl | haiehede 
40 | pte | ovien aa GF | pete-kat 
GO| 4 | clih Su Ps AL | ahwang-li-jen 
Gl | yy | Hata ip 138 yf Nor 
Piao-shou 
64) SE | shou { we Miata 
66) #} pu | x f He | Eoin 
85 | Fe | shui | = if “aeti-tien=-a heat 
86) A | hue wit rps ie | satl-tien-huo 
94 | KK | eh’vian fF Re | fan-elian 
96 | Fe | vil = en hsieli-qpit 
113 | ay | ahh # a8 Fe | linye 
120 | 4) oan m4 | ore | puiul-Batt 
140 | BI | ts’uo Ht 4 Eni nien-ts ao-t ou 
rea | wt] oo | a {| ee | eo 
= : tson-ma-1ao 
163 | & | y \ B ae ‘o-érh 
170 | B.| fe KEE | Jee 
G. M. H. F. 
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The respeeted correspondent (E. W. G.) who 
Rerem-Perra- on p. {7 of this Journal doubts the authority 
LIKAN, for the identity of ancient Letra aml the 
Aramein name frhem, applied to this city by 
Josephus, seems to hold a view somewhut at variance with what 
may be called the current opinion rewardiny this question. I have 
assumed the iduntity of the two names with Kiepert wad I may 
say the world at large, in as much us the names Leen, Sele and 
Petra are recognised as applying to the sume well-known city 
in Arabia Petriea even in the popular historical works published 
in Europe. I quote as an instance the Aueyelupwrdin Hritennien 
(Vol. xviii, 1885), ae. Petra,—which suvs that “Petra is a 
Greek name which cunnut have been that nse by the Semitie 
inhabitunts, and from Josephus (staf. iv, T, 13 4,7) amd the 
Onomastion (ed. Lag, p. 286 iy.) itmay be coneluledl that the 
natives culled the place Rekem oa designation prolably derive 
from the varierited colours wf the rocks ubout Waly Misa, to 
whieh all travellers refer with wlimiration.” On referrine to 
the two passuges quoted fram Juseplius it will be seen that a 
king Adchem “was of the same name with a city, the chief und 
capital of all Arabia, which ia still now [ie at Josephus’ time 
which is not much distant from the time when Kan Ving visited 
T‘iao-chili| ao called by the hele Arabi nation, ote, but ix hy 
the Greeks called Petra” It is true that Sele was its ebrew 
name, a3 spoken of in the Old Testament. But ax doseplins 
distinotly culls this city the chief of all Arabia, and says “the whole 
Arabian nation calls i¢ Ltekem,” this, and not Sela or Petra, must 
have been the “local” name, The principal argument af E,W. 
G. aguinst the identificution is this, that “no trace of the name 
Hekem vccurs throughout its history.” This, however, seems 
quite natural if we consider that all we know of the history of this 
eity lias been handed down to us through authors writing either 
Greek or Hebrew, and that we possess no secount of its ancient 
existence written by local authors, who might huve used the local 
name Hehem. 

Unless special arguments can be brought forward showing 
that Josephus wees in error, there seems to Le no reason to doubt 
his anthority. If we were to adopt the principle that an author 
who las committed an error in one cose must be iu error in all 
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eases, very little matter of fact would remain in what we know of 
the world’s history, and if—whatever his faults may have been 
in some instances—Joseplus were to be struck ont from the list 
of historical authorities, Gibbon would have to rise from the dead 
to re-write his “* Rome,” FH 


—_—_—_—_—_———" 


The derivation of the German word “ Hih- 
nerauge,” meaning “a corn” has lately attract- 
ed the attention of an etymologist who seemed 
to wonder why. this callous induration of the 
ekin should be compared in any civilised language just to a 
fowl’s eye. The word was, therefore, explained as a modern 
corruption of an old German term hornin ouge, meaning “a horny 
eye,” the same adjective occurring as an epifleton ornans in the 
name “ hornin sigfrit.” Ifthe learned professor to whom we are 
indebted for this etymology can actually trace the word to an old 
textin which it las clearly the meaning of a corn, all right; but 
IT cannot admit the singularity of the metaphor, for, in Chinese, a 
eorn is called ehi-yen (#8 FL) which, translated literally, means 
“ Hithnerauge.” F. H. 


THE GERMAN 
worb “ HonNnEeR- 
avuar.” 





The Awang-tung-hsin-yil, speaking of the 
effect of building strong ships, quotes a pro- 
verl) said to be current among the sea-faring 
population of Canton, It consists of the eight 
characters ¢teh-ch‘uan chih-jén; clah-ch‘nan t'ich-jén (Gi) fe BEA 
Hf fm $2) J), which may be literally rendered by “iron ships— 
paper men, paper ships—iron men.” The moral is obvious; a 
sailor's best school all over the world is not the “iron ship,” but 
the ‘' paper ship.” F. &. 


A CuItnrsE 
ProvErs ABOUT 
SHIPS’ CREWS. 





Amongst the arguments adduced by Mr. E, 

Awctrnt Cura PF. Vining, author of dn Inglorious Columbus, 
IN AMERICA, in support of his theory that Buddhist monks 

: from Afwhanistan discovered America in the 
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JAfth century A.D., is this that, by an old tradition handed down 
among the aboriginal natives in America, silken men, weuring 
pig-tails, liad come from the east many centuries ave, Those 
who believe in Mr. Vining’s ‘Inglorious Columbus” must he 
reminded that pig-tuils were not worn in Chinon previous to the 
Maneln conquest which commenced in A.D. 1644, 2. ¢, more than 
a thousand years after tle pigtailed easter men were supposed 
to have landed on the American shore. OIL 


——= oe 


The new star whieh suddenly appeared in 

THe New STAR the course of this year has according to an 

IN NEDVEA Gil oriental tradition been seen centuries 
ANDROMEDAE. . ; i : : 
aro, if there is a foundation in the eurions 
fact, lately discussed in some of the home papers, of its ha ving 
been mentioned years before its recent appenrance in one of the 
novels of the Hunarinn poet Manras Jukny who is seid te have 
borrowed the lewend of ‘a star right In the centre of the Nebula 
Andromedae which had to be looked at by warriors hefure the 
battle, those who could not see it being doomed to dye,” from 
the Talmud. When reating of this curious evineidence the 
writer of this note was anxious to find out whether wot the same 
new star is mentioned in Chinese records where the appearance 
of other k’y-Asing, lit. “Guest Stars,” is so fuithfully reeorded., 
His expectations were not fulfilled ns fur as the Nehula is eon- 
concerned. Humboldt’s list (Cosmos, Vol. iii, p. 290), which is 
partly compiled from the Chinese data fornished by Diot, does 
not contain mention of any new starin Andromeda, On referring 
to Biot’s original source, however, which is found in Ma Tuan- 
lin’s chapter 294, the record of such astar in Andromeda will 
be found. The passage reads about as follows :— 

“In the sixth moon of the eighth year [of Shao-hsing, = A.D. 
1183] a new star [H’v-hsing) came out of the K’nei asterism 
[comprising a considerable part of our Andromeda] offending 
agninat the ch‘wan-shé (the “Inn”; called fu-shé, by mistaking 
the first character, in Schlegel, Uranogr. Chin., p. 807, et 
passin). Asa sortilege a new stor is also an ominous star; when 
Heaven decrees a. calamity it is seen on an unuanal place of the 


=. ee 
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aky, entering the “Inns,” thereby showing what good or ill luck 
may be in store for the future. If the star be large, the affair 
will be important and the disnster will be deep; if its colour be 
white i¢ is bound to brine on death to soldiers. Now as a naw 
star appears outside the J'rii-ret asterism (Camelopardus], tha 
ch‘wan-shé [the “Inn”) with the new star will bring on an evil 
state of things causing the barbarians on the frontier to usurp 
territory 5 and it is further said that, ifit appears in the K‘uei 
asterism [Andromeda] it means war, and that vile ministers will 
beguile the Son of Heaven. Thereupou the Chin enemy [i. ¢. the 
Mongols} sent messengers to wrangle about the propriety of 
sending to Court official letters. In the year A.D. 1154 tha 
new star remained as tle Oth star of the asterizin ch'van-shé.” 
As the writer of this note is not versed in Chinese astronomical 
literature, nor in astronomical subjects generally, he does not 
claim to have furnished a correct translation of the passage 
reterred to; but le submits the Chinese text to those who can 
read it*, Fortunately, the new star in the Nebula Andromedse 
does not quite answer the description made in the Chinese record, 
and is, moreover, about to disappear. As it was scarcely visible 
to the naked eye it has probably not attracted the attention of _ 


Chinese astrologers. HDF 
* RESET ESRMNBRARATAT RECA 
38 oF fii 2K oe 18 ti Be ae 13 oi eR SRR A KZ BB oe 
fF FP De sb Wa 5 OLA Be A a Ae Fe Ti GEO AS 
& Xo RABE RASH i Re RRS A 
ip SHE FRA Bea WAU Led Se 


E 


The foreign coins which have been collected 
and described by native amateurs at the time 
when they were first seen in China, possess 
some interest if we can identify them, ‘hey ara described in 
the 19th book of the Aw-chin-ch‘ien-lo (7h 4 #3 Wp), 7. @.. * Re- 
cord of Coins of Old and Modern Times,” published in A.D, 1877. 
They have found their way into this modern publication from 
older works on coinage, and the particulars stated with reward to 
them must refer to the time when they were brought to China 


Ear._y Forrtan 
Corns 1n CHINA. 


= 


‘oe 
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in exchange of merchandise, The text of the work referred to ig 
accompanied by illustrations representing not exuetly fuesimile 
reyroductions of the coins deseribed, ner even tracings, lnt 
giving in some instances the European rewler a suilicient ies 
what kind of coins may be meant by the Chinese amateur deseril- 
ing them, The faces of western kings and emperors tap iprarines 
on them, it must be admitted, have 4 strange oriedtul expression 
about them, and it woulil he ditheult te recmroise their potraits 
but for the mutilated inscriptions surrounding them, Thus we 
find « number of Spanish dollars with the inseription ‘ Carolus 
III. Dei Gratia Hispan. et Ind. Rex”, with dates 1777, 177i, 
1788, ete.; a United States dollar of 17°) containing the word 
“Liberty” aver a most peculiarly shaped human lewd on the 
obverse, and a bird resembling: anything but an eagle on the 
reverse; also Spanish dollars of Wetland lel respectively, The 
inscriptions on some of the coins are real puzzles. ne of those 
which at first sight it seems impossiile to deciplier contains the 
face and upper part of the buly of a bearcder! mut, holding a 
sword in his right hand and wearing a large collars the reverse 
contains civht rows of forcivn words amongst whieh the year 
1601 may be clearly recopnised., [th weighed, as the text sivs, 
1,67; Taels aud meusured 1 iy ¢s‘we in diameter amd § dstan in 
thickness, 

The Spanish, or Carolus dullara above referred te are described 
as Weighing 7°, Tael aud measuring 14), fetwe in diameter, and 
ay ta'wt in thickness; they cume from the Philippines, and their 
use was confined tu the coast provinces from Canton to Shane hai, 
The American dollar of 1746 is stated to weigh 718, Tel, und to 
measure 1, fe‘ in diameter, and jy txfew in thickness. 

Tt will be diffienlt to find in Chinese works dove, fife illustre- 
tions descriptive of western coins much carlivr thin the lith 
century, The Chinese work referred to contuins illustrations of 
ancient coins, itis true; but these it may be seen at a single 
glance, have boeu drawn after the description found in con- 
temporancous reeorls; they are not copies of coins actually seen 
by the illustrator, Thus coins of the ancient country of Chinp in 
(3 a= Kophene ?), show atin on horseback on the obverse and 
2 human face on the reverse; coing of UW y-i-sfan-di Ce cE ty ge, 
= a country near the Persian Gulf) coutain a lumun head on 
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the obverse and a man on horseback on the reverse, The coin of 
An-hsi (42 &,— Parthia) is represented as having a human face 
on one side, and no inscription on the others this does not Heres 
with the contempuraneuus Chinese records where it is stated that 
“9 kiog’s face is on the obverse, and a woman's face on the 
reverse” fare Wylie, “ Notes on the Western Regions” in Jowr, 
Anthron. Inat., Ang. 1880), whence the author on whose anthority 
the illustration hud been introduced into the modern work, Hung 
Tsun (HE. the entliest Chinese writer on coinage now on 
record, A.D. 1140) is plainly acensed of never having sean the 
coin he depicted. The coin of Z*ivo-chih (3, = Chaldean, 
Babylonia) hus according to Hung Tsun a man standing upricht 
on the obverse and a man on horseback on the reverse; coing 
of Ty-ahih (fg fe, the Arubian empire under Caliph and Seljuk 
tule) have an elephant on the obverse and no inseription on the 
reverse. Tis is again at vuriance with the Chinese historical 
tradition which alone may be said to contain allusions to faets 
based on reality. The Chinese authar, however, quotes the 
Auang-chou-ela (SE $f i) in order to show that the Ti-ahih 
(Arabs) east wold coins in great quantity and were in the habit 
of paving their Chinese pureliases in gold. The Soog author 
stated that in A.D. 1016 the Arabs offered a thousand pieces 
each of their gold and silver coins as a present to the Chinese 
court; their guld coins then contained an elephant on the obverse. 


H. D. F. 





Could any one procure me or lend mea book entitled She- 
paien-taa-cha (Ail {ly RE BE), te. Notes on the popular Gods and 
Divinities? Extracts copied from this book have been shown to 
me five years ago by Chang Yu-c hin (iff Ag 22), then an attaché 
to the Customs at Shanghai, who told me that this work was very 
rare and was attributed to a certain Chik Fang-yiin (I do not 
know the Chinese characvers) of the Sung dynasty. These 
extracts [ have embodied in my ZLégende du premier pape dea 


cas ’ 
Tusistes. C. IepauLtT-Hvuarr. 
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ARTICLE VIIL. 


CHINESE THEATRICALS AND 
THEATRICAL PLOTS.* 


= -_. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Gites, a circular was addressed to a 
number of members of the Society calling for short sketches of 
Chinese Théatrical Plots, in response to which the subjoined 
short papers have been received. These sketches represent the 
substance matter, reduced to as few words as possible, of a 
number of Chinese plays now on the stage, and will give the 
foreign reader an idea of the dramatic literature with some of 
its characteristic features without entailing on him the trouble 
of working his way through the lengthy dialogues of a transla- 
tion. 





“Tue Beating or 4 Gowpen Brancn” (Ta-chin-chih $7 @ &)- 


Among the statesmen who flourished in the reign of Tai 
Tsung, in the T'ang dynasty, there was a Minister named Kno 
Tzii-i, who had been raised to the rank of Prince of Fén-yang. 
This man had seven sons and eight daughters; among the 
former of whom was-one named Kno Ai, who had married a 
Princess of the Imperial House, One day, it being the birthday 
of the Prince of Fén-yang, six of his sons, accompanied by their 
respective wives, went to offer him their congratulations; bat 


‘Eno Ai appeared alone. This was because his wife was daughter 


to the Emperor, Although, according to domestic etiquette, 
she was the daughter-in-law of Kuo Tsi-i, according to State 
etiquette she was, quoaid her father-in-law, in the position of a 
sovereign towards a subject; wherefore the Princess refused to 
conform. Her husband, Kuo Ai, was much annoyed with her, 
and used some sharp words to her about it; but as this was 


* Read before the Society « om on Momlay, ‘22nd Thovember, 1385, 
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ineffectual he gave her a couple of good slaps. The Princess 
roared with rage, and flew off to complain to the Emperor 
her father, acensing her Lushand also of Luving said that the 
Emperor owed his Throne to Ais father, Kuo Tsi-i, who indecd 
might have ascended the Throne himself had he been so minded. 
—The Emperor replied calmly that what Kuo Ai had said was 
not very polite, but it was troe enough; that he and the Princes 
were @ very young conple, and that they ought not to be always 
squabbling. Then came Kuo Taii-i, for the sake of whose honour 
Kno Ai had got into all this tvouble, bringing his eon bonadand 
pinioned, with the ungratefnl request that he might be exeented 
for hig disrespact to the Emperor's danghter. It is-satisfuctory 
to record that this monstrons piece of injustice was nob sane- 
tioned by the Emperor, who on the coutrary soed an Edict 
pardoning everybody all ronnd; and the pivee concludes with 
the restoration of domestic liarmony. 

The term “ golden branch” is aw poetical designation for an 
Imperial Prince or Princess. 


FREDERIC DESRY BALFOUR, 


“Toe Winow No Wivow” (Kuc-fu-shang-fin 26 MF dr). 


Lin Ln-ching is a native of Chi-nan Fa in Shantong, who, 
after passing @ brilliant examination at Peking and obtaining an 
official position, retarns by Imperial command to offer sacrifices 
at the tombs of his ancestors. As ho and his auite are nearing 
the ond of their journey and have reached the burying place of 
lis family, he is surprised to hear the sonnd of a woman 
weeping there. Halting, he sends hia sorvants to enquire tho 
canse, and the dialogue is carried on by theso servants ag 
intermediaries. They convey their master’s questions to the 
woman and her replies back to him. On being questioned, she 
asks to know who hor interrogator is and learns that he ig an 
official from Poking who is willing and ablo to help her if she is 
in necd. Thus assured sho tells how hor relations have died 
and how she has been beaten aud abused by her husband's 
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family ; how ber hnshand himself had gone to Peking three 
years before and never returned; how she had songht him there 
Withont success and had jost received intelligence of his death, 
Lin’s suspicions here begin to take the right direction and he 
asks her name, which turns ont to be Hsiao Sn-ching. He 
further enquires whether she has certain gigns, which it appears 
she has, and he then annonnces himself to be her long lost 
husband. It is now her tarn to enquire proof, and she puts some 
test questions on her own account, ‘* Where were you born? 
What was your father’s name? Into what family did yon ° 
marry?” These being satisfactorily answered, there is mnotnal 
recognition, and the supposed widow finds horeelf reunited tothe , 
hasbind she had come to the tombs to mourn, 


G. M, A. PLAY FAIR, 


i 


“Tarrooa” (Tsit-tzi ji] 32). 


Chinese plays seem to be the most realistic to be found in 
any country. They do not transcend the actual. Nor do they 
make any use of supernatural elements. They aim to exalt 
virtue, to exhibit the pathetic and the comic, and to hold op 
fidelity and self-sacrifice to admiration. 

The performers are usually three, four or five. Three is very 
common. The speakers are called tan, shéng, ching, mo, 
ch‘on, ete., just as in Greek plays there were three performers 
who were called the lst, 2nd and @rd. The first of the five 
masques is the chief person in the piece, who is always called 
shéng (42). When there is a female character the word tan (ff) 
is need, A messenger is ching. The dress of the masquer's may 
vary. Thus Yo-fei in the play “Tattooing” is introdoced wearing 
a general's hat and satin short robe for riding. 

The play beging with a short song chanted by Yo-fei's wife, 
who then tells who she is and describes her hnsband'’s past 
eareer. After the death of his father he was tanght by his 
mother, who afterwards comes forward as a chief character in, 
the play. He was married, and soon after was first in the | 


4 
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military exumination for the highest degree and beecstie Chwunge 
yiian. Under General Chang-cha-itin he was tueele Ge vietim 
of false charges, aud would have deen put te tleath: bad for the 
aid of Tsungy-lien-slien, a gemeradl who tide die inte his serview, 
His present prolonged absenee from his family Frog Laver trvvered Des 
must bo on account of lis placing pullin doty before that te 
owod to his family, as was right, Atethis point the sled. Sih anil 
other masynors lead Yo-fui himeelf upeu the stage. They sing 
Aa they do sow few lines almond (lo dilienlty of fupere fl jne rere 
mothers when serving the Roaperor. Yorfer orders bis attendkints 
to leave, His wife appears, atl be asks why lees soothe is meat 
present. ‘Tho reply ia (hab she ds Hpstairs, wershippinu Bucldhis 
and walehing his boy studying. The cll lacky stpepeters sand Sines, 
The son kneels to pay his respects; she desires te knuw why lie 
has come, He says he left the camp beewuse Tie coll med rest. 
for thinking of his teother, Sle eats ia answer dhe. she tly 
desired him to le lepal ie his sovercign ated deve inane for 
fidelity. The wife clints words agreetn with those af der 
mother-in-law, who replies still chanting.  Yosfet apyacirs to La 
overwhelmed with grief, Hoth wife and mother ask the ease, 
The chanting here changes to a long murrative. The two 
Emperors have heen taken prisoners by the Golden Turlars, and 
the capital is in the hands of the enemy. lle desires ta do 
something effective to restne them, but his duty te his mother 
stands in his way. On hearing this the wether is inlignant, sod 
chides her son in relentless terms. Ilias comaneniding ollirer 
Lin-tait is dead, and before dying gave him his seal of antlorily. 
Ho mnat go with this seul and rovenge his sovoereiga's dishonenr, 
The wife brings a golden needle, ink and pencil, The mother 
bids him take off his coat and Iny his back lure, Then sho 
tattoos him on his back with the four characters Clingq-rhuug- 


poo-Kie (yoo fg): “ By the pnrest loyalty return the fayour 


shewn by king andl country.” Again she chants and now soldiers 
appear hogging ¥o-fui to go qaickly to give his view on matiors 
of importance. His mother again sings and then tells him 
seriously that slie will take her own life if ho hesilutes again to 
proceed promptly.to the resene of the sovercipna. Yo-fel, after 


exhorting her to live, bows to the ground in farewell, hia wother 


heing on the top of Vie al eps fenlinge fie {he Tall ame he below. 
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Then he requests his wife to ascend the steps that he may say 
farewell by bowing to her, She also bows to the ground before 
him, He goes away singing, as he spurs his horse, of the roar of 
cannon in the battle, of the return of the two Emperors and of 
disgrace wiped away. He conelodes with the words “1 know 
well I shall never return.” . Then the mother says, “Daughter, 
I fear you are displeased with me for sending away your 
hushand” She anawoevs, *‘How should I dare?” The mother 
anys, ‘That is well, come into the house with me.” 


JOSEPH EDKINS. 


“Tne Turen Susricions” (Sant = SE). 


At the close of the Ming dynasty, a certain well-known 
general ‘T'ang Ying ( Bese) was occupied day and night in camp 
with preparations for resisting the advance of the rebel army, 
under Li Tsii-ch’ing (eA Ay), which ultimately captared 
Peking. While the general was thus temporarily absent from his 
official residenco, the tutor engaged for his son fell ill with severe 
shivering fits; and the boy, anxious to do something to relieve 
the sufferer, went to lia mother’s rqom and borrowed a thick 
quilt. Late that night, T’ang Ying unexpectedly returned home, 
aud heard from the slave-girl in attendance of the titor’s illness 
and of the loan of the qnilt. Thereupon, he proceeded straight 
to the sick room td see how the tutor was gotting on ; but fonnd 
him fast asleep. As he was abont to retire, he espied on 
the ground a pair of women’s slippers, which had been 
accidentally brought in with the quilt, and at once recognised 
to whom they belonged. Tastily quitting the still sleeping 
tutor, and arming himself with a sharp scimitar, he burst into 
his wife's apartment. Te seized the terrified woman by the 
hair, and told her that she must die; producing, in reply to her 
protestations, the fatal pair of slippers. He yielded, however, 
iw Lhe cntreatios of the assembled slave-girla, and deferred his 
vengeance nntil he had pnt the following test, Hoesents slave- 
girl to the tntor’s room, bimeelf following close behind with his 
naked weapon ready for use, bearing & messnge from her 
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mistress to say sho was nwaiting him in her own room; in 
response to which invitation, the voice of the tntor was heard 
from within, saying, “What! at this hour of night Go 
away, you bad girl, or I will tell the master when he comes 
back !" 

Still unconvinced, the jenlons general bade his trembling wife 
go herself and snmmon her paramonr; resolving that if the 
latter bat pot fuot over the threshold, lis life should pay the 
penalty. But there was no oceusion for murderous violence. 
The tutor again answered from within the bolted door, ‘ Madam, 
I may not be « saint, bot T wonld at least seek to emolate the 
virtuous Chao Wen-hua [$39 gf, the Joseph of China]. Go, 
and leave me in poner.” 

The general now changes his tone ; and the injured wife, she 
too changes hers. She attempts to commit anicide, and is only 
disanaded hy an abject apology on the part of her husband ; 
in the middle of which, as the latter is on his knees, a slave-girl 
creates roars of laughter by bringing her master, in mistake for 
wine, & brimming goblet of vinegar, the Chinese cmblim of 
conunbial jealonsy. 


. HERBERT A. GILES, 


ee 
La 


“Tan SOEerroLn” (Mu-yang-chiien Be 2h fel). 


Cha Ch‘on-ting going to fight for his conntry against the 
rebel Huang Lung is puraned by his aunt's relative Sung Ch'ing, 
who ennningly steals bis horse and his money. Ho is about to 
hang himself in a wood, when a spirit saves him, and gives him 
a bow and three arrows with which he defvats the rebol Huang 
Doug ; and for his bravery he is rewarded by the T‘nng Emperor 
(Sa Tsung, av. 750-762) with the rank of general and o 
manynisite. Meanwhile his aunt, pretending that Le has been 
‘ killed, and concealing the letters he sent home, joing with Sang 
Ching in trying to indnee his young’ wife to marry the latter. 
On her refusing fo do so she ia beaten, forced to griml corn and 
tend sheep, and eventanlly driven out of her home with her 
molher-tu-law, ao oh ludy of eighty. Clin returning to his 


L 
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home, with his decorations, after an absence of several years, is 
told that his wife and mother are dead. He zoos to the ancestral 
tomb to mourn their loss, accompanied by a cousin, son of the 
wicked aunt, who has been with him in the campaign, and is 
ignorant of his mother’s doings. The decorations are handed to 
the aunt as the eldest representative of the family, and she after 
a slight demur takes them. Chu says he has no heart to appear in 
public, and will spend the rest of his days as an ascetic repenting 
of hig sins, but before he goes he orders a matshed to be erected, 
under which the poor are to be fedat his expense for seven days. 
He exits with his cousin, and his mother and wife, falsely 
reported dead, enter and beg the sergeant and soldiera,.who are 
superintending the dispensing of the charity, for food, They 
are given half-a-bowl of rice, and warned to be carefal of the 
erockery. While the old lady eats, the younger woman 
recognises the family tomb. They both read the inscriptions on 
the tablet, and sad memories canse the old lady to drop the 
bowl, which is smashed to pieces. They begin to cry, and a 
commotion ensues. The marquis, hearing the hubbub, believes 
that the poor people are being defranded of their meals; and 
orders the sergeant to be tied up for punishment. _He protests 
his innocence, and the women are sent for to explain matters. 
The younger one enters, but husband and wife do not at first 
recognize each other. She tella her story and, on being asked, 
shews a strawberry mark on her left hand. They embrace, and 
go ont to bring in the old lady, who is astonished at seeing the 
marquis kneel to her. The consin is told of his mother's cruelty, 
and taken to task. The latter ia then sent for, but, even when — 
brought face to face with her victims, maintains her innocence. 
‘| swear before Heaven I have not injured them; if I have may 
the old dragon carry me off,” she says. A dragon suddenly 
seized her, and her son in his grief wonld have killed himself, 
but is pacified at being told that Buddhist and Taoist priests 
shall be engaged to pray for his mother’s safe condnct across 
the ‘Styx.’ The play here ends, but it is understood that the 
party go home and live happily ever after. 


HERBERT J. ALLEN. 
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“A Dorion avD Unsenriso Heart” (Heinolicn-here Se ge 4), 


Once there lived a poor family of fonr persons, grandmother, 
née Yen (§), her son Kno Fing-hsien (QR2E 96), his wife, wate 
Yu (jf), and their son Lien Hain (jgpfh-) Un one orension the 
old lady expreasod a strong desire for animal foud ; lat without 
money what could her son do? He made up om lume of 
clothing aud raiswl two hundred eeef at the pawue broker's, On 
his way home the money was stolen, When he diseovered the 
loss he was in despair and would have made away with bimeself 
had it not boon for his wife. Little Lien Hsin secing: his 
father’s grief went into the cook-house and committed snicide, 
The father discovered the dead body and un idea struck him; he 
cut off slices and cooked thom fur his mother, The old lady 
sent for her grandson to share this treet, and al] cane ont, The 
grand-mother charged her son with impiety, bot the magistrate 
conld not decide to convict, when Lien Hein's spirit. uppoared, 
explained the whole, and left a sum of money for hia father, whe 
was then honoarably acquitted. And the thief was struck hy 
lightning. 

CG. H: BREWITT-TAYLOR. 





“Tae Miser” (K'an-ts'ai-nu 3G i Bi). 

Tn olden times there lived an old man, named Wang, who 
was of a very niggardly disposition. From his carlivst youth be 
waa accustomed to bury secretly all the money he conld serape 
together, and kept all his doings strictly socrot. 

His wife and sons, althongh knowing that tho old man had 
hoarded up a considerable sum of money, were unacquainted with 
tho place of concealment. In order to continually increase his 
treasure, tho old miser duily fed himself on rieo-hnsks and dressed 
in ragged clothes. His face looked wan like that of a panper, 

When his relatives and friends allndod to his riches, he 
would get into a rago and abuse them, asserting that he was 
extremely poor. . a. 

The two sons often asked to be told tha placa where his 
wealth was concealed, lest, they said, somo strangers might find 
out the spot and steal the money. Tho father always replied : 
*'T cannot tell you now, you must wait till I am about to dig.” | 
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_ After some years the old man beeame ill, and bis song asked - 
him whether he would now reveal to them hia seeret. “ Do not 
be too hasty, my sons,” the father said; “‘ my illness is not ‘yet so 
severe that death will result. Have but patience and you shall 
know in time.” 

Through want of proper nonrishment and medical care, tho 
old miser got worse from day to day, till at last his speech 
forsook him entirely. lis mind, however, was still very active, 
One night the old man in a state of great excitement held up 
two of his fingers. The young men naturally thinking that the 
old man was feeling his end approaching and that he would at 
last reveal to them his secret, approached his conch and asked 
him, whether he had on his mind to tell them the place where 
the money was concealed. A vigorous shake of the head, indicat- 
ing his non-compliance, was the only reply. 

His wife being called in discovered at once what the old man 
wanted. ‘Your iather means,” said she, “that there are two 
wicks burning in the lamp; go quickly and extinguish one, so 
that unnecessary waste of oil may be avoided.” 

* As soon as his wish had been complied with, his mind was at 
rest, he lay down his head and peacefally expired. 

As the family was very poor, and the hidden treasure could 
not be found, his sons lacked the means to give their father a 
decent burial, They simply took a piece of old matting and 
baried him like a pauper. 

Sach wus the end of the rich miser. Having money and not 
wishing to spend it, he was called “ Theslavish guardian of hig 
wealth.” 


J. RHELN. 
. 





“Tue Two Sones, on Brcomma an Acros raom Love” (Pi-mu-yif 
di El BA). 

In 4 acts, and 82 scenes, by Li Li-wang (3&4), of the 17th 
Century, in his collection of plays, entitled Li Wéng 
Shih-chung-cht (9 3 + #@ Hh) 

T‘an Ch‘a-yii, a very promising young letird, having been 
to a dramatic representation, falls in love wiilt the beantifal 
daughter of a celebrated actress Lin Chiang-haien, whose lushand 
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is the manager of a strolling company. Young Mino Kn has 
nob yet trodden the boards, she is only fourteen, bot is so 
charming! The impresetrio, Lin Wén-ch'ing, resolves to start 
another company so that she may make her début. Placards 
mre posted everywhere: Actors Wanted! T'nn seizes the oppor 
tonity and engages himself, hoping to see and spenk to his 
Jady-love. At first, he is given an unavailable rile, that of a 
harlequin, but, on the adviee of the young girl who las long 
suspected his love and bas discovered the proof of it in a letter 
which falls by chance into her hands, he sneceeds in getting a 
jeune premier’s part by stratagem. They now sing and play to- 
gether. The two lovers fall more deeply in love with each other. 

In the meantime, the company stroll into the country and 
give many performances, At last they arrive ata market town 
- in Cheh-kiang; a representation is to tuke place there in honour 
of a mandarin canonised as P'ing-leng-hou (46) #8) for having 
of yore saved the country from the floods, There, Chinng-hsien, 
the mother, meets an old lover who is attracted by her dangliter's 
charms, and who demands her hand in marrmage; to wlich the 
mothor gives her consent against the girl’s wishes. Poor Miao 
En is in despair between lore and dnty. To escape her fate, 
she determines to commit suicide. 

The performance is given in P*iig-leng-hox's temple, on tho 
bank of the river. The piece is entitled ‘Drowned in the Chiany” 
(a young girl crossed in love throws herself into the Chiang and 
is drowned.) Miao Ku plays her part beantifally and, at the end 
of the piece, amidst the cheers of the crowd, throws herself liko 
a heroine into the river. Young Tan, love-sick and desperate, 
follaws her, and immediately both are transformed by P'ug- 
leng-how into two large soles, which are caughi* some time 
afterwards by the servants of a certain Ming Jang, who has 
retired from a Taotaiship to apend his days in angling; and they 
offer the fish totheir master. There, the soles take their primitive 
form, and the marriage of our two lovors ia celebrated wor: delad 
at Meng Jung's honse; after many adventures, T'an goes to the 
capital where he acquires great fame and ian appointed Prefect, 
triumphs over the rebels, and at last retorns to Méng Jong's to 
live qnictly far away from hononre, - 
: C. INHTAULT-HAUART., 
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 Twprntan Trountes Settiep” (Ting-wang-nan, 3 =e #E),* 

by Chu Méng-i (f€ 9 fF) of Ningpo. 

T select this drama because it is the work of a modern play- 
wright (deceased about ten years ago} and probably therefore new 
to students of Chinese. It belongs to the K‘nnwan-Soachau school 
(there being fonr other schools: Peking, Anhui, Shaohsing and 
Hupeh) and is, like abont half the plays, historical. It opens 
with a grand chase under the 18th Chou Emperor Hsiang, 65] to 
018 u.¢., who is attended by ministers, generals, courtiers, the 
Empress and other lights of the seraglio; all are thrown into 
consternation encountering a bear-like monster of prodigious 
size and strength, which dexterously seizes in its huge paws 
every arrow that is directed against it; the Empress, a daughter 
of the Khan of the Huns, a natural born huntress, volunteers 
alone to attack the beast, bot her skill and heroism are of no ° 
avail; she retires discomfitted. The Emperor now orders his 
brother ta join the Empress in another attack; the two are 
suceessfal; the chase is over; the imperial party returns to 
the capital. On the journey, the Empress makes love to her 
young and handsome Mother. in-law; the dowager’s palace is the 
place of assignation, but a slave girl discovers and makes known 
the intrigue. His majesty therenpon incarcerates his beantifal 
Empress ;and the brother, who once expected through his mother’s 
machinations to supplant the son and heir, flies to the Hun Khan, 
the lady’sfather, accompanied by her adherents; aforceisfornished 
them ; it captures the capital; the Emperor escapes to Chéng ; 
the Empress is liberated; the lovers are reunited and usurp the 
throne. The Emperor now moves Duke Wén of Tain, president of 
the confederacy, to espouse his cause; Wén defeata the rebels, 
beheads the guilty pair, and the Emperor is reinstated. It will 
be seen by the historical student that the dramatist closely 
follows traditional history. 

DT. MACGOWAN, 





At the conclusion of the reading of contributed papers the 
Chairman, Mr. Drnw, read a leading article on ‘‘Theatrieal Art 
in China, ” which had had appeared in the North-China L Daily haily News 


* Alen called Tatu. yiteahan ‘(SEI il), name of the hills where the . 
chase took place. 
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of the lSth Deeember,* and then preotecded to remark that 


a notber of reflections and inquivies lal Ween sirersiel bo 


his mind by the reading of thease papers, aml that, le would 
ventoure to express a fow of thiemm——in tlie Topas thet the sy clavinge 
might lead to the contribution of farther tight om the siljeset. of 
the Chinese Drama, Tt appeared to hint that there was platy an 
abeence of involved plat in Chinese plays ton rale—in ervut 
contrast with the intriente siliutivns amd puyeling: relationshipes 
between the characters, which pervade the generality of modern 
Baropeun yleves, unlil the denonement chars up all these 
mysteries. And, again, when one reflects upon dhe inflaenee 
npon eivilization aud manners ard Tune whirh the sbupre: 
has exercised and still exerts in Western lands, ai seems nob. 
unjust to assert the feeble influence af the stage: ni Ching 
as compared with what it might he, and perhaps may yet 
some day become. The speuker widiled thet while for his own 
port he knew little or nothing about the trainiag af actors, the 
salarica they carn, the portions of China from which the profes 
sion is ebiofly reerniied, the langunge ov dialect in which the 
actors speak and sing, and (he main vharatteristies of tho beading 
theatres in Blcenuhak he would allude to these topics in the 
hope that it might elicit some information on these uod kindred 
matters. . It is to be presmmed that the wonderful command of 
prolonged falsetto, so distressing to tho ear and taste of the 
fluropean, which the best Chinese singers display, eum only have 
been acquired by great perseverance and long practices. And, 
finally, what influence, if any, dees the Chinese theatre have 
over the spokeu language ? 

The Kev. A. J. Bamronp remarked that since the Chair. 
man had thought the article in the North-Okiwe Deily News 
worthy of the consideration of the meeting, and since it was, 
ag he sapposed, written by a member of the soviety, it would 
be well (with the writer's consent) to incorporate it in the next 
fascicule with the collection of papers among whieh it was read. 

Myr. Bamrort then asked whether it was the case, as le had 
been told, that some fonr dozen plays oceupied in Chinveu 
Literatare a special and howored place and class by themsulyes, 
protiy much sx Bluikspere's do i in Muglish Jailerat mre? anvil, if 


i See below, ean Di aoe os 
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s0, whether the plays now read belonged in part to this class,— 
one he knew did nob, as it was read as a modern production. 

The same speaker also pointed.out the unqnalified statement 
in the article above referred to that women are not allowed to 
appear upon the stage, and the statement of one of the plota 
that a man became an actor becanse in love with an actress, and 
asked when the law first came into existence which ent off the 
possibility of women earning their living as actresses 

De. Witaiamson called attention to the moral aim of the 
yecognised plays of China, in harmony with their classica and 
proverbs, thus affording another element of hope in dealing 
with this people. He knew there were plays of o different 
order; bat these were discountenanced by all respectable persons, 
and acted at out of the way places and genorally at night. In 
reference to those wonderful accomplishments as to falsetto and 
geaticulntion—to which our esteemed President had alluded— 
he might add that extraordinary dexterity of the men in acting 
fomale characters—the old and young alike—the tottering 
seolding old hag, and the hanghty dame ! 

Dr. Here, with regattd to the Rev. Mr. Bawrorn’s allusion ta 
the limited number of higher class standard plays, remarked 
that the plots communicated this evening could not be supposed 
to represent the cream of Chinese dramatic literature, but they 
certainly gave an average insight into the taste of the theatrical 
public of the present day. [Tf must be admitted that these plots 
are mostly very simple, not to say silly. The * dens ex machina” — 
+s in most of them conspicuous amongst the dramatis persone, ith 
spite of Dr. Eprtns’ assertion that “they do not make any use 
of supernataral elomonts.” The working up of the plot can no 
more be compared to one builé up in accordance with Aristote- 
lian principles than a stone lion guarding the entrance to some 
Chinese public building may be compared to Canova's lion, or 
the hest-praised native water-colour on silk or paper to any 
of the pieces of canvas preserved in Westorn art-museums. A 
curtain poorness of ideas may be discovered in the fact that even 
+1 this small collection a repetition may be observed, the plot 
eommaniceted: ander “The Widew no Widow” hearing & 
strange resemblance to Mr. Allen's *Sheepfold” However, it 
must be said that a somewhat better impression will be received 
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if the student will go into the details of theatrical litcratare on 
record in printed books, of which a considerable port las Leen 
translated into Enropean langnages,—witnoss tho industeions 
French versions communicated by M. Basin in his ‘ Theitee 
Chinois,” the well-known translations of Stanislas Julien, Sir 
John F. Davis and others,* to which may be added some papers 
by our late member Mr. G. C. Stent. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


“THEATRICAL ART IN CHINA.” 
[ Reprinted from the “North-China Daily Nees" of Lith Dee., TS85, | 


Something of theatrical representation lias been found to exist 
in many countries ot an curly history Of Chote developraest, 
When facts can be discovered relative to primitive dramatic 
performances, they are generally found in connection with 
religion, The first Chinese enstoma of a dramwtic mature uf 
which we know are mentioned in the Chon-li, um! they were 
intended by a formidable procession and mnsic to drive away 
evil spirits. The fiercer the appearance of the masqners tho 
more effective it was thonght would be the performance. The 
Chinese think evils spirits are easily frightened. lMvery year ab 
least three times certain officers were in the Chon dynasty 
appointed to put on bearskins, with foar golden cyes, anil their 
clothing was black above the waist and red below. At the lusud 
of a large troop of followers thoy searched houses, CHELYINe th 
spear in one hand and @ shield in the other. This ccremeny was 
intended to aid In driving away diseases, Cunfocins paid respect 
to this custom, which was called No, by putting on his conrt 
robes and standing on the eastern stops. Mosical exhibitions 
with performances on certain instraments and singing becamo 
very common in China during the Han dynasty. From that 
time forward music was welcomed from all the surronnding 
nations. But from the Chon dynasty thero were popular amnae- 
ments consisting of words, adapted to excite the feelings, aung 
to music. The drama began with poetry set to music, and mon 
of poetic gonins vied to prodnce pieces which should most dvep! y 

* For literature ace Cordier, “Bibi, Sin, >)» 81. pits 
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touch the feelings. The basis of the Chinese drama consists of 
sketches of songs. Between these the story of a play is intro- 
duced. The idea of the song with its poetic taste and feeling is 
indigenous to China. The idea of a story interspersed, and the 
staff of performers more or less masqned who take parts in the 
dialognes which form the beginning, middle, and end of the 
plot, are in great part foreign. 

That the Chinese drama should have flourished only feo the 
thirteenth century is remarkable. Yor it is the most popolar of 
all their amusements, and seems to satisfy them, noisy and 
rough as it is felt to be by the foreigner. Modern China is a 
very different thing from ancient China. In shops the abacus 
hos onsted the old slips of bamboo with which people formerly 
counted. The common people wear cotton instead of coarse 
silk and linen. The popular song has been expanded into the 
play. These changes and many more have taken place within 
six or seven hundred years. The Hindoo drama is much older. 
The beantifal works of Kalidasa, which Indianista so munch 
admire, date, as some say, from the first century before Christ, 
or, ag is more probable, from the third century after Christ 
There is no doubt that the Greek drama must have very much 
inflnenced that of India, because of the extensive effects prodaced 
on that country by the Greeks after the conquests of Alexander. 
Here is found the reafon why the development of the Hindoo 
dramatic literature was so munch earlier than that of China. <A 
thing like the drama spreads through the encouragement of the 
rich and of the courts of kings. The people adopt what is 
popular at court. The Greek drama would be favoured by the 
Greek kings in India, and play-writers would spring up in India 
to supply a demand for intelligible plays in Sanscrit and in the 
patois of the time. The great age for the growth of elegant 
amusements in China was that of T'ang Ming Hnuang.* 
The pear-garden in which that Emperor kept three hundred 
musicians in training has become famous. TPlay-actors have 
taken a common name from that institution, and are called ii- 
yuen-tztt-ti, But what they learned at the time in the Emperor's 
echool was more music than the drama. China had to wait still 


* From thie time forward plays were composed, but none of them have 
come down to us. . 
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for the romance age of hor literature before the drama eonld 
arise. At last in the thirteenth century novela owl plays crew 
up together with the new colloquial kmown an fees afer, 
The characters in Chinese plays are arranged under five 
denominations, viz., sheng AB, fe BL, ching BR, wre FR, end chon 
The hero is ehéng. Tle wears a hliek benrd, but his face 
is not concealed. The style of dress varios wecordinge fo Uhe ape, 
rank, and churacter of the hero, Tex tau female character, 
and varies also according to age and ulber cirenaastanees, Tf 
young, kinglisher feathers are put in requisition us orunments, 
Youths and ‘boys always perform the female igiatas lt is forbid 
den by law for women to goon the stage. Tho ching is a leas 
important character, and itv aud eh‘we are quite snbordinate, 
Whether these names of costumes are of Chinese or forvign 
origin is uncertain. In the printed text of the playa, each 
character has assigned to it that one of the five names which 
suite it. The play is altered, Int the costumes remain, Tho 
hero of one appears like the hero of another, The name of tho 
melody to be used in the choral passages is also printed. The 
music therefore ia just that which pleased the ears of people in 
the Yuen dynasty or the varly Ming. Noither a new mclody nor 
a new play has been made for several contaries past. Probably 
all the plays were made within a period amounting to 200 yeary, 
and after that time had expired the dramatic genins of China 
wont to sleep, to wako again at intervals down to this century, 
bat mover to sing again with such vigour as six finudred years 
ago. The two store-honses allording materials to the plays are 
Chinese history and biography, and the comedy of commou life, 
The authors of the playa study brevity, and have one main 
object in cach play. The aim of all good plays is moral, and 
some one noble characteristic of man in soviely is strikingly 
represented. No prompting is allowed, and the actors do not 
require if. They are permitted, however, lo add be the text, or 
gig, as they sometimes do.- Very good: actors receive ‘four or 
five tuels for a day's acting. The plays are short, and cight per 
day is the complement to be performed hy « large company of 
fifty or sixty actors. The acting begins at noon and wtope ab 
wunaet, except in auch dissolute placos as Shanghai, where 
furcizn custome have been iutroduced. 


* informadigu found in his boul. 
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ARTICLE IX, 


THE SEAPORTS OF INDIA AND 
* CEYLON, 


DESCRIBED DY CHINESE VOYAGERS OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY, TOCHTHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
CHINESE NAVIGATION, 


BY 


CEORGE TUILLICS, Eas, H.AA*s Coenen] at Swatew., 


—— 


To strdents of Chinese and others intorested in Chinese 

literature, a. geographical work called the, Fisey-yut-shiug-lon 

(TE Ee), compiled by one Ma Haun in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, is not an anknown hook. 

The late Mr. Mayers translated some selections from the first 
chapters of this work, which were published in the Ching Revien, 
and my friend, Mr, W. P. Groeneveldt ‘of the Netherlands’ 
Indian Service, has also translated much of this book that 
relates to Java, and the Malay Archipelago. 

I propose to continne the work at the point where Mr, 
Groenoveldt left it, and ask the reader to accompany mo from) 
Sumatra across the Bay of Bongal to Coylon, along the Peninguls. 
of India to the Persian Gulf, and from thenee along the Arabian ‘ 
const to Aden and up the Red Sea to Jiddah. All the above- . 
named seas appear to have heen visited by our anthor, who in “9 
preface says he waa attached to the anite of Ching Ho (Bit 
the envoy of the Emperor Yung Lo (3¢@8, 4.0. 1403-1425) vs 
foreign countries, becanse he could translate foreign books. It! 
was while he was with that envoy in his various expeditions to | 
the Princes of India, Persian and Arabia that he asinine the \ 


+ 
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Tia first expedition was in J415, and in a sceond preface of 
his book diy a friend, we aro infurmed that he was a Chinese 
Mabomedan aeqnainted with Arahie, I propose also to 
Hetsteate Ma Haww’s veyages ly clarts suid to have been need 
hy the Chinese captains, who nuvigaheal the vessels conveying 

| Chéng Elo and bis snile to these distant shores. These charis [ 
S hacl the good fortune to fim in a Chinese work eulled the 
| Wieper-piatie (GERBER), which Aly, Wylie makes mention of 
in his Notes ov Cleese faterntare in the following terms: “ The 
Wa-piei-pi-sivae CER EE a) hy She Yunyr-t'ow is mu type of a 
eommon order of mudern books, professing to give complete 
and sifisfaebory details on dle art of war. The first volame 
treads of firearms and pyredivhnic stratagems, wal Che remainder 
is ocenpied with the devices tobe coapleyed ander every possible 
geographical ail tepasraphical condition, Tt is profusely 
iUlmsbeetent with mip ail plates of thie rast naiserndle deseri pi 
tion, exhibiting a sueeeesion of quaintly anuthyae machines and 
_extriondinary minenvres which ih is difiewlt te comeeive ta 
“have been lrongelet inte clfertive services, Tho feat is thicily 
h quotations from eld authors.” 

Ti is in the very last chapter of this book that ihese charts 
aro to bo found Gaul up to the present their value has been 
unrecognised), which are nob only of service to illustrate ihe 
text of our Chineso traveller Ma Huan, but are alse of the 
grentesé servico in elucidating the narrative of, and fixing tho 

‘ position of many places mentioned by, that great mediowal 
traveller, Marco Polo. Tam inclined to think tint these cliarts 
are older flan the commencement of the fifteenth century. 1 
stated that opinion ia Colonel Yule some twelve years ago, when 
T gave him a copy of the chart showing the northern const of 
Smmatra At that time 7 had not obiained the whole work {in 

. fact, Twas many years before T could get a copy of the hook), I 
liul only a fow pages and one or two of the charts, which a 
Chinese gentloman had leut fo me. 

Mr. Grocneveldt in his translation of Ma Huan'a travels, as 
comisinel in the Viveg-yetskeny-len, lewves we ab Lamoli, Lambri 
in northern Sumatra, The next chapter in the bouk relates to 
an aecounk af the Niechars and the Islnd of Ceylon, which is 
deseribed as fulluws :— 
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. Hai-lan-kuo (FA REA), Ceylon. : 
When yon leave the south of Hat Islund,* and gail in a | 
north-easterly direction for threc days with a favourable wind, 


you sight the 7's‘wi-lan Islands ‘(32 @2 Jy). These islands are 
three or four in uomber, and one of them, the largest, las the 
foreign name of Sv-tu-man (AE eR).+ Its inhabitants live in 
the hollows of trees and eaves. Doth men and women there 
fo about stark maked, like wild bensis, without a stitch of 
clothing on them. No rice grows there. The people subsist 
eolely on wild yams, jack fruit and pluntains, or upon the fish 
which they catch. There is a legend current among them that, 
if they were to wear the smallest scrap of clothing, their bodies 
would break ont inte sores and ulcers, owing to their ancestora * 
having been cursed by Shikyamuni, for having stolen and 
hidden his clothes while he was bathing, at the time when he 
crossed over from Ceylon and stopped at these islinds, 

Continuing your voyuge and sailing weslwurd from here for 
ecven days the Hawk's Beak Hillt is sighted, and in another two 
or three days the Buddhist Tomple Hill§ is reached, near to 
which is the anchorage of the port of Ceylon called Pich-lo-W 
Cm 

* Flat Island,” Afve-vhan (A ip ig described ly Ma Huan (FRR in 
his account of Lam-po-li (FSH! Rd, Lambrij, as a amall island half a 
day's distance ina N.W. direction from Lambri. The sea to the west of1 
it ia called the Sea of Lambri. Li served as a landmark for ships coming’ 
from the west. Aa suggested ly Mr. Grocnevelilt, in his Mater om thei 
Malay Archipelaga, it ia to be ilentiliod with the small islands Bras or 
Nasi.- On the formor island is a newly oreotod lighthouse, which is a land- 
mark for navigators of the presont day. 

? Iam unable for the moment to explain the name To'ui-lan, given to 
the Nicobara by the Uhinese The name of the largest island of the group 
So-tu-man (Aft Ge fh) may be o printer's error for So-ma-luan | BB), 
which might represent Rambelong, anid this sceording to Milburne, 
Serves onmerce, Vol. IT, p. 204, is a name given to the largest of the 

icobars. 

+‘ Hawk's Beak Hill." I would make the enggestion that the coast of 
Ceylon sighted and thus deacriled was possibly the coast off 
which is bold and has immense sandstone rocks known aa the “ Frinr’s 
Hood" and “ Elephants’ Rocks,” both being excellent landmarks for the 


navigator. 

& ‘* Buddhist Temple Hill.” Most probably Dondera Head. P 
| Piek-lo- (URE). 1 think the port here mentionod nut be Bel- r. 

ligamme, situated upon Hed Ray, about thirteen miles from Galle. “The 

place takes its name from the tree Heli (Cratwva Marmelos} and Gammel, 

a village.. [t is a fishing village and_a port of export andentzy. Ina 
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On landing, there is to be seen on the shiniuy reck at the 


“Tas wt tle elill, hr im press Of a fool two were feeb ty lerert hi. 


The legend attached tu it is, that itis the iaprinte! Shakywunni’s 
foot, made when he landed at this place, cuning from the 
T's'ni-lan Islauds. There ia w little water im thie hellew of the 
imprint of thisfout, whieh never evaporates. People dip their 
hands in it and wash their faces, and rub thar eyes with it, 
saying, “This is Buddha's water, which will make as pure and 
clean.” 

Baddhist temples abionnd there, In cae of them there ix ta 
be sten a full leneth recnmbent figure of Shak yuri, tall im i 
very gool stite of preserva ian, 

The dais on whieh dhe fare veposes ts intotd with all kinds 
of previuna stones, TF bs dened ef coteldayseed sd is very hand 
umn, “Whe tanagele: cenitandies a Doelillia’s tooth sand atler retives, 

This must vurtainly ln the place where Shekysmin entered 
Nirvana. Four or tive & distant from here, ina northerly 
direction, is the capital of the Kingilon.® The Rime is af the 
Soli (3 HLA FE)T race, a most earnest heliever in the Uneddhist 
religion, and ne who treats elephants and cows with a feelings 
of veneration. The people of this country ure in the habit of 
taking cow dung and burning it, which when reduced to ashes 
they rub over their whole lodivs, 

They do not venture to eat cow's flesh, they merely drink the 
milk. When a cow dies they bury it. It is capital punishment 


temple in this place to the right of the high rewl te Galle ia do recimbent 
image of the Gol (Budlidtha) some yoda cut long, aod coweral with leu 
tiful lacker, which Jia tinde the surfaeo as prot as peadisleal med,” 
(Ubarlea Pridham, (auylun ened ita Jrpenedeneies, Vol. ILop ity The 
image of the rewumbent God, wanld seem to be the iethindents figure of 
Shikyamuni deseribed by the Chinese traveller, 1 am uot, without 
further examination, proparel to say, whelber the Chinesu J*ieh-fy-i 
represents the Batthalé of Im Hatuta, 

* The capital of the kingvlom bein ouly five or aix {2 from Belligamnd 
must bean error. .The capitel of Ceylon, 16 ia true, waa at Thdera Head 
during part of the seventh century. The We-pel (ER AR) leseribes the 
a ad fifty fi in a north-westerly direction from Jhudera Lead, 

“The Ming ia uf the Seb ree.” I venture to explain this sentence 
aa meaning that he is of the Surya Vangea, or raw of tho Sun, 1 leave it 
to others to deekle whether I an ga Maraden iu bis edition of Maree 
Polo saye that:— “The prinves of India were supposed to beliage to thie 
Kehetri or military tribe, and to be descomded fromone or other of two 
illugtrions races, termed ile Surys Vaugsa or rave of the sun, and Chandra 
Vangea or race of the Moon," 
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‘for anyone to secretly kill a cow, he who doea so, can however 
escape punishment by paying & ramsem of « cow's head made 
of nolid gold. Kvery morning, all those of whatever degree, 
residing in the King's Palace, take cow dung and mix it with 

water, which they smear everywhere over the floor of their 
houses, and upon which they afterwards -prostrate themselves, 
and perform their religious rites. 

Near to the King's residence there 1s 1 lofty mountain reaching 
to the skiex. Ou the top of this mountain thore is the impress 
of a man’s foot, which is annk two feet deep in the rock, and is 
somé cight or more fect long. This is snid to be the impress of 
the foot ot the ancestor of mankind a Holy man called A-dan 
(fF), otherwise Pun Ku.* 

This mountain shonnds with rnbica of al kinds and ather * 
precions stones. These gems are being continually washed oft | 
el’ ble cerouinel ly heury Mina, ANd 2re aongelit for ane found in * 
the sud enrried down the Lill by the torrents. It is currently 
reporled among the people, that these precions stones are the 
commented tears of Duddlin. 

Tn the sea olf the islind there is a hank at snowy white sand, 
which, with the snu or moon shintng on it, sparkles with dazaling | 
brightness. Pearl oysters are continually collecting on this * 
Daun. 

The King his had an [artificial] penrl pond dog, into which 
every two or three years he orders pearl oysters to be thrown, 
aml lie appoints Them be keeps Waleh over it Those whoa Heh for 
these oysters, and take them to the anthorilies for the King's 
THe, mapaeerion atenl and f tandulently scl] them, 


* 


* op nat Ke. rl rng bait Vi HELE, alles ul a whi F ie tic oompity ra of ea Pe pondary 
history to have bon the first developinent out of chao. (Vide Mayers’ 
Chines: Bemier'a Afiawwel, po UTA) 
+ "Phe mountain lends with roltes and other preciosa stones.” Tn 
tho Chinese text there is give the listof previa stones found there, viz :— 


ak Ee i AL HE ti 
The characters ayct =Keet + ERE ) evtlentiy represent the Arabic Yvikved. 
Vole's Aireo Polo, Vol Ol. Yt, makes montion of an Arablten historian ; 
af the niuth century, calling Ceylon Jesient wf Felyed, ©The isle of bubies." 
The chiracters gvc-bu-pua-seih Tae Gi) are, in sue accounte of 
Coylon used to oxpress Viihue. 


We 
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The kingdom of Ceylon is extensive, and thickly populated 
and somewhat resembles Java. The people are abundantly 
supplied with all the necessaries of life. They go alout naked, 
except that they wear a green handkerchief rewnd their loins, 
fastenetl with a waish ban, Their hexlies ave clown sliaven and 
only the bair of their head is left. They wear a white cloth 
twisted round their heads. When either of their parents dic 
they-allow their beards to grow, This ia how they show their 
filial respect. The women twist their hair up into a knot at 
the back of the licad, and wear oa white cloth round their 
middles. Newly born male children have their heads sliaven ; 
the head of the ferme child is not shaven, the hair is dane up 
into w tuft and is left se nniil she is grown up. They take 
no meu without bulder and milk, if they have none and wish to 
i) edi, they do so nnobseryed and in privaic, The betel-unt is 
never out of their months. They have no wheat, but have rice, 

seaamam and peas, The cocon nat, which they have in abund- 

ance, suppics them with oil, wine, aaygar and fool. They barn 

their dewd aud lury the ashes, [bis the cosiom m a fumily im 

whieh a death has oreareed, for the relatives’ aud neighbours’ 

wires to assemble together and smite their breasts with their 
hands, aud at the sume lime make loud lamentation and weeping, 
Among thoie frnits, they ummber the plantain and the juelk 
‘fenit, they lave also the sugar cane, melons, herbs and garden 
‘plants. Cows, sheep, fowls, and ducks are not wanting, The 

King has a gold eoin in cirenlation weighing one candarcen six 

eash, Chinuwse musk, coloured iafetas, blue poreclain basins 

and enpa, copper cash aml eamphor are mach esteemed hy 
them, sgainsh which they Ierbor pearls and precious stones. 

Chinese vessels on their homeward voyages are constantly 
—einging Mavoys from their King, whe are bearers of presenta 


i of preetous atunes as eit te be Imperial Conrt. 


Such is the account of the Nicolars and Ceylon aa given by 
Ma Huan. A comparison of his aceount wilh that given by 
Mareo Polo, relating to the same islands, will show many 
points of resemblanes between them, . 

Let us now turn, our uttention to the Charts appended to this 
paper, which in the Wi-ped (ZRH) are said w huve been need 
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by Chénge Ho in ‘his various embassies to foreign countries, 
The compiler of the book BLyS, The distances, conntrics, cte,, 
marked on the map are cutered correctly and carefully for the 
guidance of posterity, and as a memento of Chéng Ho's military 
achievements.” The compiler of the t-per snying that the 
countries, distances, olc., marked on this map, were entered 
earefally aud correctly, leads one to infer, that he had recourse 
to other maps of the same countries-to compare them with, I 
think most probably such was the case. We all know of thes’ 
Two-yi-chih-lio (FSUEEESE), a bock of travels, written about 
A.D, 1350, of which work mention is made by Ma Huan in his 
Preface to tho Ying-yai-ehéng-len (EE Ee  ), whercin he says:— 
When I, in my youth, read all the marvellous things that 
the Tuo-yi related about foreign countries, I was somowhat 
incrednloas, but when I travelled to those distant regions myself 
I was fully able to corroborate all that the Tao-yi said about 
them, as I met wonders still more marvellons.” It would thos 
appear that Ma Hoan scemed to look upon tho strange and 
enrious stories related in the Yuo-vi as travellors’ tales, until he 
was able to corroborate them. It is josi in the sume spirit 
that many have looked upon Marco Polo’s work, until later 
research into contemporary literature and travel has proved ita 
trothfulncss. I have in my possession a copy of Marsaden’s 
edition of Marco Polo, owned by Dr. Morrison in 1826, which 
offers a curious illustration of this, for I find at the end 
of the book written in pencil the following cstimate of the 
character of the great traveller:—‘ With all deference to 
the learned Venetiun, I come to the conclusion that he is an 
arrant liar.” 

Returning to the map, it has often struck me aa not improb- 
able that Marco Polo himsclf must have scon a map like that 
‘now presented to the reader; for in Ramusio’s edition of Marco 
Polo we come across the following: ‘ Llc [M. Polo] wall relate 
the strange things that he saw in those Indies, not omitting 
others which he heard related by persons of repnlation and 
worthy of credit, and things hut were pointed ont ta him on the 
maps of mariners of the Indies aforesaul.” : 

In the chart or map now given by me the North star is used 
to show the latitude of plices. The North star at Cochin shows 
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three digits one-cighth high, while at Calient a little further 
North it is given as fonr digits high. Polo speaks of secing the 
North star at Comari (Cape Comorin) as follows: “In order to ~ 
see if,” anys he, “yon must go rome thirty miles ont to sea, and 
then you seo it about a enbit above the water.” At a place 
called Gosurnat he informs us that the North star is stil more 
conspicnons, showing itself at an altitnde of about six eulits, 
On this Chinese chart, jnst to the North of Mangalore there is a 
place called O-ché-1/,orin Amoy O-chia-lat, which hasthe North 
star showing at six digits, I think M. Polo's enbits and Cheng 
Ho's digita are one and the same measure, T shall refer to this 
O-ché-li later on. 

The aystem of navigation nsed by the Chinese, appears to 
hove been the same as that deseribed hy the Moorish pilot. 
engaged hy Vaseo de Gama at Melinda, who informed that 
hardy navigator, that he and other pilots of Cambays and other 
ports of India, navigated their veseels by aid of some Northern 


and Sonthern stirs, aa well as by certain objects teoversiue the 


skies from East to West, and that to measure distunecs they cid 
not make nse of insiroments like those of nropeans, but of an 
instenment composed of three picees of board that he showed 
Vaseo de Gama. In the Wr-per there are several ator clirts 
given for the guidance of the mariner. © give below the one 
used hy Chinese navigators on their return voyage from Ceylon 
to Su-mén-te-Trr, 


Sirer heart fer ALtiiaces aerans Lhe Sev of Jotnelaet Fein Ceylon fu 


fet Peed cof Mivoiettie fetter, 


Ou the Neti.—The North atur showing our civit above the 
level of the water, The stays given on the Chart represent the 
acven stars of Charlus’-wain in the Chent Bear, Tho Ife-dud 
(338) js suid to be eight digits above the horizon. The cha- 
racters Hietehut are said to represent four small stars between 
Cassiopua ad Cainelopardes. 1 am inclined to think that from 
the configuration given on the chart that itis meant to represent 
the seven atars in the Liltle Boar. The Chinese dingram gives 
eight, possibly an error in printing. ' 
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On the South. : 
The Southern Cross showing 144 digits above the horizon, and 
the Nan-mén-shuong-hsing (Centaurus, « and &) showing lo 


digits above the horizon. 
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On the map, there is the course given from Au-intn-to-[n to 
Ceylon, which reads as follows :—A vessel leaving Su-ney-ta-le 
bound to Ceylon steers a course N.W., a little W., for twelve 
watches, until she is off Palo Way; from Polo Way across the 
Ocean to Ceylon, the course is West, a little North, for forty 
watches, and then due West with a slight inclination to the 
north for forty watches, when Ceylon is sighted. 

The ronte from Su-mén-ta-[a vid the Nicobars is the same as fur 
aa Polo Way, from which point the conrse is N.W., o little West, 
for ten watches when the Ts'ui-lan Islands, the Nivolurs, are 
sighted. The course from the Nicobars to Ceylon is Weut, a 
little North, for thirty watches, and due West, a litle North, for 
fifty watches. Another interesting course is given on the map 
from Dondera Head, Ceylon, to Magadoxa on the Mast Afrieun 
coast. 

Qn leaving Ceylon the mariner steers a course West, a little 
South, for forty-five watches, which brings him to Nwew-hesii-ldie 
which I understand to be Mald, the residence of the Aevereyu 
of the Maldives ; from Malé the course is due West witli just a 
little South in it for one hnndred and fifty watches, when 
Magadoxa isreached. The Intitnde of places on the map aling 
the Western coast of India, and alse along the Kustern coast of 
Africa is shown by the North Star being reckoned at so muny 
digits and so many eighths high. Theso are culled in Chinese 
chih. (FH) and ehio (39). which first corresponds to the Arabic 
Issaba or Terfe, moaning a finger, and the latter to the Arabic 
Zarit. 

Tho Issabe ia equal to 1° 36’, and the 4am to 12", 

The valne of these North Star altitudes ean easily he seen 
by taking the latitude of a place that is kuown, For exumyple, 
the map gives two places, Aden aud Mangalore, with a North 
Star latitute of five digits. The Intitude given these places in 
our Geographies is, Aden 12°53’ N. and Mangalore 12° 44° N., 
the two positions showing a difference of one minute only. 

With the knowledge that 12° 62’ represents tive North Star 
digits of lutitnde it will be an easy matter to reckon the Muglish 
latitude of other places with North Star latititudes on the map, 


which are not identified, and thus ascertain {o what pluces they 


refer, 
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For the better understanding of the system of navigation used 
by Oriental nations, I give in evtaneo that which I have found 
in Géographie D'Aboulféda, par M. Reinand, Tome I, pp. cpxti— 
XLIV, bearing upon the subject. 


En ce qui concerne 1a latitude des liewx, les novigateura mesuraient 
la distance du péle, ou du moins des étoiles qui l’avoisinent, 4 horizon, 
Liare qui servait & mesurer cette hauteur portait le nom de terfé ou 
issabi, c'eat-h-dire doigt. Le mot issab& répondait & notre mot degré, 
Liissabi était, & proprement parler, une division du cercle, et, sice 
nom a‘appliquait & larc qui mesure l’elévation du pile au-dessus de 
Vhorizon, c'était dans le méme sens que les expressions degré de 
latitude, degré de longitude signifient non un degré mais simplement 
la distance & léquateur onau méridien. L'issabi se eubdivisait en huit 
guna. Ces zams étaient donc des minutes octavales du dagré usité 
chez les navigateurs. 

Le zam, dans son acception technique, désignait aussi une subdivi- 
sion du cercle; mais dana le sens ordinaire ef usuel, il signifiait la 
huitiime partic de leapace de temps qui s'’écoule en 24 heures. Dang 
catte seconde acception, il répendait aux huit pahars ou veilles des 


Hindous. <Ainsi les Orientaux se servaient, aussi bien que nous, de - 


mots identiques pour exprimer lea divisions du temps et du cercle, at, 
de méme qu’en frongais une minute désaigne & la fois la soixantidme 
partie d'un degré ou d'une heure, le zam représentait, chez les 
Oricntaux, la huitisme partie du jour et du degré. : 

Comme le Moehyth nous fait connaitre la hauteur du péle dvalude en 
isgabis et sams pour certains lieux dont les latitudes sont connues, on 
peut déterminer de la sorte la valeur de ces derniéres divisions en 
degrds et minutes. On trouve ainsi que l'issabi corraspond 4 un peu 
flua de 1° 36’, et que le zam ¢éyuivaut par consdquent & 12", 

Les indications que nous fournit le Mohyth aur l’usage de l'issaba 
dans Je calenl des hauteurs poloires, sont 4 la fois obscures et insuffi- 
santes. M. de Hammer n'a pu en saisir le sens. Le traducteur 
anglais de la version allemande, due 4 ce savant orientaliste, a delairci 
_ lea principales difficultds. Nous nous aiderons de ses observa- 

tions pour faire comprendre le procédé mis en pratique par lea 
Ortentaurx. 

Les navigateurs prenaient la hauteur de I'étoile polairo avec un 
astrolabe. Ils visaient ectte dtoile ot ils lisnient sur le quart de cercle 
gradudé le nombre d'issabds eb de sams. Les daux quadrans oppoads, 
sur lesquels se mouvait l’index ou verge & viser, étaient graduds, Ils 
comprensient l'un & l'autre 14 issabia un quart, ce que donnait de 
ehaque odtd du milieu ou kia, sept issabda et un sam. 
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L'index, placé sur une des king par une de ges oxtrdmilex, corres. 
pondait par son extrémitd opposde h Vautre kin; puis vensit ila wen 
dloigner,: comme lea deux pointes de laivunille marcloient on sens 
inverse sur les dew: qundrana, elles marquaient des degres dillérinte, 
mais dont la somme demeurait coustamment eae i 1 issaldia an 
quark, wowbre de degr’a tramia sur lea deux linge, Lae latitudes 
réelles de certains licux, comparées i celles du Moliyth, qui acnt 
pvaluces on issabis ef 2am, muutrent que lesero da eqnilran ite riewe 
correayemidait & une élévation pulaire Weuvirw 5° Soon O° et demi. 
Ovtte hauteur avait cté choisiv, sane doude, cone point de depart, parce 
qu'elle était regardée comme la plus petite des hauteurs observables, 
Lorsyue Vdlévation de Vétoile polaire ctait motudre que ce meubre oe 
degrés, les marius caleulaicnt alors leur latitude 'aprés les farkuline, 
le § et le y de la petite Curae. 

Quant au aro du qimdran superigur, Vévaluation préetdente a fait 
voir qu'il dtait & 2A? 18 Ainsi, wn atiemnaut Pindex & 28° IB an- 
dessous du diameétre horizontal de Vastrolabe tenn dana un phin vertiendt, 
Vextrémite opposés & lublservateur donnait In hianite ‘uy pul: vite, parr 
laquelle on comprtait wn issabi, 

Cette hauteur et environ elle do Sue eb de Vomboaneclire de 
PBuphrate. Lee navignivnrs ovientans Pavaietat adept: commie pid, 
de depart, perce quéulle ¢tait vraisemblaldeaiont le plus vraide haaleur 
pedaire quils euaaent oecusion Wolaerver. 

Cette double graduation permetiait ai pilete ep vomit faire aon 
point, de eounaitrve de suite, jaw le seule tiapeetion dea limbes, uct 
était la latitude. IL parnit que les Orientaux chserviiont au reste, A 
la fois des deux limbes, afin, sans doute d'étre stirs de lexactitade de 
Vinstrument, En regardant vers le nor ils vérilinivnt si Pelévation 
do 'dtoile palnire, au-lessous du dinmetre herigautel fixe de Pastrodaly, 
était dyalo & Valmissument de Vindlex, wt-dessus da uén: cdliamiedre, 
que Pou vbservait en regardint vers le sid. La yvalenr du gaan bene 
Imut entero 13 et 1b minutes, le cerele comprenait 1680 sung on S10 
iasaldia, Liantenr du Moliyth ef Thulji-Rlolfia nets appremient. ee 
les ancions fiiasieut usyse dun autre 94 alee dy division, «lus leyuel 
était le eercle, prurtagd en 224 issaliin, 


Lies aivesa de yeah on kheun, ptt Ubitiowd sat qevtelire abe oe, ri" ]Hin- 
tlaieit clans le meiveut syRtiuie, six issaldis newt avitionius, tunelia ape, 
das Vaucien systiine, elles étaiont de sept iasnbis, La longnenr de 
Vissela pavalt aveir été fixde sur Ja diatancu'de Ia constellation de Ia 
Chivre i culle appeléde Dobban (les deux Uurees) Cette distance 
était évalude i quatre issabdis, parcequ’ elly répwmdluit environ & quatre 
fois la longueur du petit doigt d'une main, 
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De méme que les navigateurs dea mers orientales reconnsissaient un 
issabi. astronomique, ils avaient aussi un issabA, mesure itindraire. 
Cot issaba dtait ln 24e. partie de la condde, dont quatre mille formaient 
un milla ; trois de ces milles faisaient une parasange. 

Pour observer la hauteur des aatres, lea navigateurs frissient lusnge 
d'un instrument formed de ueuf planches ou tablettes fixdes sur le 
mime plan horizuntal. La premibre de ces tablettes dtait divisée en 
quatre parties égales chacune & un issabli, La seconde comprenait 
cing divisions ou issabis, et les suivantes dépassaient chacune la préed- 
dente d'un issabi, jusqu’l la dernityre quien comprenait douze. Ces 
planchettes étaient traverses dana leur milieu par un fil. 

Qn aviit ainsi de vérttihles piunules, qui servaient & prendre les 
divurses hauteure des dtoiles eanprises cutre lea deux limites de ddeli- 
naison eb d'ascensiom sens lesquelles elles étaient observdes, Pour 
Voblservation, on tensit instrument horizuntulement, et on l'avangait 
A druite on h saneche, de fem que Vdtuile vint coineider avec le bord 
suypeirieur Vine des plvaelietites, 

Tus tard, lea wevivnteurs firent sage dinstrumenta moins impuar- 
faita cb demt ly primeipa se rapypeocliuit plus vu moins de celui de 
Vastredialolo. 





Kev vo THe Diwees Manxep on tue Mar, 

1.—-SESYE Di-se-wsif-li, Tenassarim. 2 

2, fe ail] Su-meu-ta-le, * The Kingdom of Samara of Marco 
Polo. 

3.—J75E Tua-wei. Tavuy. 

4.— FE HE To-wt-si-li. Talauds off the Const of Tonsssarim. 

6A zo) Tu-hsico-heet-ncies, in the Amoy dialect T'ou-siv-hoe 
(or ku)-bin, “The kingdom of the Greate? and Lesser Tatooed 
Faces." The Toa-ko-bin, the greater tatooad face people, moat. pro- 
bably represents the Dagroian or Dagoyum of Marea Polo, This 
country was also called Na-l-deh, aud Ma Huan says, the King of 


Na-lu-érh is alao called the King of the Tatooed Faces. Sue ay notes 
on this Kingdomin Yules’ Marco Polo, Vol. I, p. 280. 


6.—F ARS Pu-tuu-mu, probably on error for util ie Mariska, 
Jaa: 
¢.—4F7T SELL Pa-rcui-shaen, Tavoy Island. 
8,——P Ae BE Non-ww-li. Lambri, we 
o.—ila Ly Mao-shan. Pulo Bras or Nasi. 
10.—FPENA Dung-yen-hsii. Pulo Way. ~ 


<# 
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1e—Se BS Ts‘ui-lan-heil. The Nicobara. “ 

12, j5 ee] An-té-man-sian, The Andaman Islands. 

13.—3n, Lo-kang. Rangoon (1). 

14.—p EI CM ih-t'u-sien. Mountains of Siam (1). 

15.—7S Are M u-ko-chiang. Pegu River. (3fuin Amuy, pronuunced 
Bok.) 

16.—FRHUHE Chtt-ti-chiang, or kong. Chit-ta-gong. 

17.—f Ell Fang-ko-la. Bengal. 

18.—ELAR} Chi-leng-lin, Chagos Archipelago (%). 

10.— ffi Fo-Hang. Trincomale. I have ventured to -reengnise 
the characters Jo-t‘ang, ‘Buddhas temple,” as referring to the Siva 
temple that formerly existed there. 

20, — Sa WALL Axi-lan-shan. The Island of Ceylon. 

21.—Chu-p‘ai-chiao, “Bamboo shiold rocks” off the Coast of Ceylon. 

99, fia Fo-t'ang. Dondera head. : 

"23,—FiHES Pich-lo-li, Belligamme. 

a4 — po Sha or Swa-le-lu. Suadiva. The Maldives, ' 

25.—MOPRED Ma-lin-ti. Melinda on the East African Const. 

26, Haars Li-chin-wu, or Wi-kim-bu (in the Amwoy dialect), 


Negombo. 
97, — aaa Kao-lany-cu, or Ko-lony-bo, Coliomiv, 


28,— BUA Kuan-hsti, Tho rulers’ island, probably Mal¢, the seit 
of the sovereign of the Maldives, ‘ 

29.— Ne Mun-pa-so. Mombax, East Const of Africa. 

30.—JI SALE Chia-yi-ch‘éng. The city of Cail of Marcu Tule, 

31.—2 1 Chik-lan, or Chu-len (Amoy). Probably Vriddachalam. 
Fide Map, Yules’ Polo, Vol. LY, p. 204. 

3°, TASHA Mui-ligm, Muliapur. The present Madras or its 
vicinity. 

33.—/]v bey gw Hsiau-ko-lan. Coilum. In the Tang dynasty called 
ig 2 i. The Caucam-Moeli of the Arabs, 

34.—Hf AOE Ken-pa-li-t'on, Capo Cumorin. 

35. BIT Mu-lich‘i-lin. An island to the North of the 
Maldives called Isula di Malieut in Curvnelli's Atlas, 

96.— Avy. One of the Maldives. 

97.—#LAH. ‘One of the Maldives. 

oo PEE Pu-iceewn. Brave on the Eust Coast of Africa. 

30,7 TPA Mu-Eu-tuu-wuw., Mapadoxa, Kast African Coast. 
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40.—}D RUSE She-li-po-tan, Moausulipatam.” 

41.—H RE Ko-chih. Cochin. - . 

42, TPE FEI Chia-p‘ing-nien-lin, KEalpeni, The Laccadives, ; 

43,—S2 be, Hei-érh. The Blacks. Sofala. - 

44 YE Ha-pu-ni, a misprint probably for IP FAVE Ha-pu-hsi. 
The Arabie Habash. Abyssinia. 

45,—SERI PR AE Hsing-ta-hav-igon, Not identified ; Delta of Ganges. 

46,— RHE eae Fu-lu-irio-ngen. Delta of Ganges. * 

47.—t Waa e Chi-ti-lsi-wen. Satigan. . 

49,—ES FEGebR Wau-li-sé-ch'éng. The city of Orissa, ~ 

49,— BB ee Wiclichéta, Oli-sia (Amoy). Orisaa Pagoda. 

50. EAP; Ku-pu-ton. Probably Maniquepatam, placed by 
Corunelli in his Atlas of 1007 to the South of Orissa, 

51.—T ANSE Chia-ning-pu-tan, Calingapatam. 

52.—fea ay 0 Lung-ya-ku. A misprint, probably, for Bilt 
Eo-luny-ya. Counga. 

63.— py BI] Ku-li-kwo. Calieut. v . 

4. Fre LAY Pun-te-li-na, Fandarina of Ibn Batuta. 

60.—-—PPTEME Shih-té-ja-tan. Chioh-té-fa-tam (Amoy) Jor Fattan. 

66.—WOE Hyich-li, Hili of Marco Polo. 

67.—JMPY Chia-chie-lin, Probably one of the group of islands 
called by Coronelli Igole di Divandurou. 

58.— FEAR ALAT An-towli-lin. An island of the above group. I 
has the same latitude os Calicut. : 

50), — SERN Meang-ko-nu-th, Mangalore. il 

60, AAS TERA) Hsii-to-ta-hait called by Foreigners 
Su-iu-te-lnt. The island of Sucotra, ¥ 

G1—fAP J) O-ché-tao probably a misprint for O-ché-li wen 
in Amoy é-chia-let. From its latitude six cubita, possibly the Gozarat 
of Mareo Pulo. 

62.—fi] ff Aten, Aden, + 

63,3837 $52, Chan-ta-wa-drh, not identified. 

64.—FRGLLF Po-érh-yo, A place noar Goa, not identified. « 

5.—BEGIAF Po-rh-ya. A place near Goa, not identified. v 

66, — FE  , Chhi-trt-mo-érh. 

Gy. —JGIS3F Ma-ha-yin. Possibly Bom-ba-in, Bombay. v 

68.—hidE Ma-lou., A place North of Bom-ba-in. vA 





as 
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69.—Fe ALG shit-li-érh. Esher. 
70. fee, Tav-feeérhs Dufar or “hafar. ~ 
71. by Se Kang-pa-yh-chttng. Cambay cily. ~ 
72.—f GAB Avena, Not identified. 
13.—-J7G Tiae-yiien, FProngunced im Awoy something lhe fae 

tet: Din, ; 

74,— HEPA Tout? If the characters he read Ko-furtc, L 


i would identify ib with Guzurat as it is placed in that Kingdom, 


75. —SoT Et Hsin-ti Sinde. « 
76.—P ib thie Fee Ch'inwfu-ehih, Fureian nae Sa-fstel ie, 


‘Thousand Buddha Poel,” Porvign nae, Selestefiag. The spirit of 
Sasi (1); probably Semenat of Maree Polo. 
7). TA A pendiade-pett-dsendoeng,  Kbalbeine kr oor ay 
nua-kran. 
5, — PEE Par-wsdi-ai, Nob identities. 
79K Kadeteoh,  trwebter This plane ie iain 
tioned twice in the wtp. 
80.—7q Aueli-ge, Hallatt; Caluta of Marco Vandea, 
3. — Ae Mfershih-ehi,  MMueciat. 
22 — ie An eaefe-deh.  towetter, 
83.—PT EL Ch'eedtif, dask. Capes dash. 
gt, Aart, Apolo. 


8b. — FREE J eedtt-anet-fet, or ae was Aivefitenetie, Ua 


hroan, 

" $6 —~ ZA UDG Thu-li-mic-ssit, Hormus. 
O7.— Wa SAM A-me-toni-chi-hsi. An island near Horus, 
8, ] LIT See-fet-pon-bset, Ad iskawal newer JPoruens, 
St — (US Chine de-aeset An istond near Horus, 
00. — HURT HE Le-hsinay-Mo-tuay. A place near Morus. 


Tt will be seen from the list of places jasb given, that a few 
remain to be identified, owing to the wih of a gol goopgra- 
phical brary to which [could refer, Others, living in places 
more favoured than this, will doubtless be able to make proud 
the omissions. I give below o list of places that have a North 
star latitude given to them. 

Places Sonth of Ceylon lave their latitude taken from tho 
Huu-kei (EGE), This may possilily here refer to amd y of 
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the Little Bear (this is merely conjecture on my part) which, 
in the extract given fron Reinaud, we are told were the stara 
used by mariners to ealeulate their latitude, when the North 
stor was less than five degreea high, In this chart, however, 
we have Cochin ata lower North star Intitnde than that, vig t 

three issabas one sam. 


Tast af Piaees with ravi Aline (dR) Jottrisides, 


Anan... Jasanas.| Hama, 
CHintsk... chih Fy chin pi] 


——EeE—eEeEeE————————— ee — 


URINE es ase gee “eee Sed “nea oS ee Fe 
RGGOE sae bas as “a a cs ae ke OI 


Cochin som eee om see ene eee wee anu arr a 1 
beTTANE few kee ued wee aed Cece ace ke wie 4 0 
Ns. ent) te ee AY as ace eae “Ree ee 4, 3 
Mangalore aie wie aan oe ieee: Gea Sere Hi 0 
O-ché-laut .., dni pee, ewes” ae 6 0 
Cina ir 8 sg: cali ao caea ve 2 
Po-frh-ya ou ee ee ee ee 0 
EEE a. tae” eae ced Vee aed aa Wes 5 i] 
BATT es ee ek eg st “See an nas ty 0 
Rely eee: ak ew! aes satis, es “Ae ae eee 0 
Tiger iis, ee ee ee et ae GD 0 
Cl PRE oes caw “ae a (a ae eae ca a 
IGOR oes. te tte tae ee a es eS 0 
EIR ae ee ese 3 0 
PUUUTE « aass Seta - ade eee Gad ee ke as ge fh 0 

0 

i] 





The ffna-kexr Intilndes are Brava 8 issabas, Mombas / issabas, 
Snadiva 6 issabas 1 sam, Mald 7 issnbas 2 sams, Chajis Archi- 
pelago (P) 4 issabas 2 sama. 


In closing this paper, I wish to state in fairness to myself, 


that I do not by any means yetend to have exhausted the 
description of the chart, nor do I pretend to have treated it 
scientifically. My only aim has heen to show that much geogra- 


—— 


phical knowledge is to ba met with inthe W-pei, which, read | 


in connection with the charts, rade thongh they may be, will 
give an insight into the navigation of Hastern seas by the 


Chinese, long before European navigators fonnd their way 
thither. I hope with more leisure to be able again to retarn to — 


the subject, and I propose in my nett paper to give in addition 
to a description of Coilum and Calient, a copy of a thart from 


—— 


Pee cs Leal 


ar i 
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the Wu-pei giving a list of places touched at and passed by on 


. the voyage from Zaitun® to Su-mén-tu-[n, thus completing the 


maps from China to Arabia and Persia. 





a 


* In my paper on “Notices of Southern Mangi,” read before the Royal 


Geographical Society in 1874, I etuted that Fooehow was not the 

of Too jen in ‘rai Polo's time, but that Chinchew was. [ have em 
corrected that statement in the Chinesr Aeeerder in 187, vel. VOL, p. 3 
and I now do ao again, The fact of Foochow leing the emit dean 
however, by no meanue weaken the many other principal arguments that 
may be brought forward in aupport of Uhangehow amd its ueivlibourluud 


being the site of old Zaitun and its purt, 


a e 





ARTICLE X, 


SOME ADDITIONS TO MY CHINESE 
GRAMMAR,* 
GEORG VON DER GABELENTZ, 


c ” 


§ 319. JEIEAWA le, so- -being and not-so-being have neces- 
sity, te. qualities are founded on necessity. Knan-tei IV, 4a. 

§ 318. SPM), 2¢232RF body and shape, hair and skin, 
we receive them from our father and mother. Hiao-king I. 

6 326. 4-H every one dies in his village. Knan-tsi . 
ACCA VIL (xi, 17a). jig ge GER F P'ien-ts'iok was renowned 
inthe Empire. Ssi-ki OV, Sa. 

#G to dic, may also be used ina transitive sense: to die for (as 
fora person,oracause.) FOPE(S, HPSEIE the people dies for 
faith (towards the prince); the princes die for the amelioration (of 
their subjects.) Kuan-tsi XII, 7b. Cfr. Meng-tsi: Rte’ 36 
nobody of the people went into death for him, ; 

§ ddd, Ae A we have never heard it. KEnuan-tsi III, 

24b, 26a. ) 

§ 345. Anteposition in o positive sentence, found in a 
classical author: BY {HELE somebody may cause them, but 
nobody makes them, Chnang-tsi VIII, 36a,—Rather archaistic. 

§ 384, b. MPLAMES. BLAMES, giving him 
a high name, you elevate him; giving him a responsible office, 
you endanger him. Knuan-tsi XII, 11b. 

§ 425. WEA ZAR therefore such personal qualities 


cause them to love or to hate. Kuan-tsi XI, 14b. (Comm. 


relly ) 


* Chinesische Grammeatib, wit Ansschtuss des wiederen Stiles “and der 
heutigen Gmgangespracke, Leipzig (‘I, O. Weigel) 1881, =x, 552 pp. 
imp. $0, with 3 platea. 
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§ 503. Ai iS. heaven's amd earth's norms, 
people accept them as jnsb aud take them for their example, 
Hiao-king, Sum-te'ai. 

§ S17. The phrase : ae ae eS de. (levee, (0 TL, 
Prol, p. £12) enght perhaps to be transhited: the this resalringe 
(principle of) mutual love, &e., turn ine Eel tate ay 
adnominal attribute, 

§ 44, d. FSH F lit: to make piace for if, means: te take 
peecantions, Clr. Teo-vlinen 1, 1.-—“[¢ 78 IDR iA AG BT they 
sit and seo how if changes, withont takimer their menggpires 
accordingly. Bn 'Tong-p‘n, 

& tlh, Ee they threw them olf (let them drop) like 
flowers. Kuan-tei XU, 3¥a. 

§ 6i-, Following afler a guenilive, OF is, aeeonling to the 
general rule, a non: Ay Eo PE, he dees nob keaw ils 
quality and natnre. Clinang-tai WITE, 27h. 

§ 706. In the example: here given, EL seems to hove a 
similar, yeh more modest, meaning as fii or 4r: to cause or 
induce a snperior to do something. 

6 745,i. GENERSIE who is equal to that? Kiwdii XI 
ee 2b.) 

§ 760. waa all the fonilul princes, Koun-txi XT, Sha. 

§ 762 Final @P y= ix of rare ocenrrence. fj ATE has 
it them really? Ssi-ki NAAVIIT, on. 

S Prac. BLIE..3Rg3 in w similar meaning, ee Mandi 
ae inge-cl’ua WIT, 4b.) 

6798, WEES PT al LEEK Fl only he who does 
a (over-} value the imperial power, may bo trusted with ib. 
ee tei IX, 1b. (EE = EP EL... to esteem for nothing). 

HERA 49 able to muster tho things. Kuan-tsi 
a ie 

§ 864. ARETE. WHT. URI W4PAs Ty. Tf one treats 
not the laws aa luws, the affairs have no constaney; if the laws 
are not (real) Jaws, the orders are not execnted. Kuoan-tei VI, 


la, 
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§ 865. APRA PCH EL REZ, wiorek 
WUE, the superior man, knows that the world is not to be’ 
treated domineeringly, therefore he submits to it; he knows 
that men do not allow to be overtaken, therefore he follows 
behind them. Kia-iii XT (11, 2b). 

§ 884. AMLCHERTERL,. ZEE Kd therefore the difficulty 
of knowledge does not consist in seeing others, it consists in 
seeing one's self, Han-fei-tei VII, 6a. 

§ 885. 2ZR4E all living creatures, ale all consiatent (?) 
things. Chuang-tsi IT, 20a. 

§ 898. (Additional.) From the point of view of grammatical 
theory, the syntactic forms of expreasion would seem ambiguons, - 
had we not synonymous expressions at hand, which indicate the 
category prevailing in the Chinese mind. Without this help, 
we could hardly make ont which and how many of those 
entegories are existing in the genius of the langnage. 

§ 012. FSFE A TEPNES. FEC TENE AER 
2p. Quietness and danger depend on quality, not on power, 
existence and rnin depend on substantiality, not on multitude. 
Han-fei-tsi VIIJ, ob. 

§ 914, 2eAF the adherents of Lao-tsi, and ff} the Bad- 
dhista. Han-iii.(rather disrespectfully). 

§ 973. 2, between tio adjectives of opposite meanings and 
asubstantive: Hea. Ge a) AME) poor and rich countries are to 
be recognized (asench). Knan-tei V, 2b. RIES AME BE 
Ei AEH. Whon the distribution of Yim and Yang is settled, 
aweet and bitter hevbs grow. * Fb. ATT, 33a, 

§ 1028. 4, CEMSCHEL ES now, instead of eskiba 
about the king, you ask first about the year (=the state and 
hopes of agriculture) and about the popalation, Chen-Enok 
(Ku-wen-p'ing-cli‘u III, 53a). 

§ 1073. 5 belonging to the object of a verb: ALFA 
S—AY. MELAS. on the whole, twenty-two persons formed 
a p*éng, and Shun employed them all. 


§ 1083. 4A Cho-hi thought that 


all mattors aud things bad their settled principles. 
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$1118. BORER, ATMS «ll 
things have whence they are procreated, bot nohody sees 
their roots (AE3P-HL); they have whence they, issue, but nobody 
gees their door (fKP4)- . 

§ 1125. FEBS MISA A-. When one is poor, his father 
and mother do not treat him aa their aon. Chen-kuok (Ku-wen- 
p‘ing-ch‘n III, 26a). Lee ERE TUL they all have good 
Jawa but are unable to maintain them. Knan-tsi LY, (xv 9-10). 

§ 11392. BASES: SHES ELE nobody of the inhubitants 
dared to speak, on the roads they communicated by ocnlar in- 
tercourse, Kuok-iii (Kwpch. TI, 38a). 

§ 1164. Key Heat to heaven and earth nobody 
can do either harm or benefit, Kuan-tei I, 2da. 

§ 1167. Boa ROT. SS, CPT a. Se 
4, HOA grain it is, whereapon depends the nation,— 
wealth,—the land. Knuan-tei XLVIII (xv, 21b). 

§ 1170. BRULEE, AME my intercourse 
with Confacins is not that of a prince and his minister; we are 
friends allicd by virtue, and that is all. Chnang-tsi IT, 2%. 

g11rt 2NPEA GBSE CA of your own want of 
goodness be sorry, not of nobody knowing you. Kuan-tsi 
XXXII (x1, 11b.) HAZEL. Fe Se la]FE with sun 
and moon he has the same splendor, with heaven and earth the 
same principles. Ibvd. MEXVIT (xt, 10.) 

§ 1183, b. JMET ELSORS PUR. AEC, AE 
47, Abe, A>HEf kj man, when beginning to live, hus (the 
following, fig) five imperfections, namely, he has no sight, he 
can neither cat, nor walk, nor speak, nor change. Kis-ifi 
XXXVI (it, Sb) 

§ 1184. Sap ALC, bat, on the whole (G, “onfin") this 
ig also a capping ceremony, Ibid. XXMTIT (at, 24a.) 

§ 1186, 11. THECRUIILYAG nono of the contemporaries knows 
whether it was so or not (Vt, ita yos or no). Ssi-ki LXIIT, ta. 

§ 1186. Inasimilar way, nouns with genitives before them 
may funtion as possessive predicates: ICE AZ (LL. 
JUBA. “EEZZMIL the heart in the body has (oconpies) 
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the position of a ruler; the nine orifices in their functions, have 
the divisions of functionaries (different functions like the officers 
‘of different ressorts). Kuan-tei XXXVI (xu, la), 

§ 1194. Observe the emphasis of the following phrase: 
HBA, (35 /ML he was, as a man, a dutifal and righteous 
man. Han-iii. 

§ 1201. Ze being placed between a verb and its object, indi- 
cates that the action is, or onght to be, constantly directed on 
this object. FLAHUECIGAY, Fe 7ENS iF APES everybody 
who possesses land and who pastures people should constantly 
attend to the four sensons and take care of magasines and 
granaries. Kunan-isi I, la. 

§ 1220, 1. 289B, analogous to #A,==never to be, 4>7 
PHL, EES A, now thoy have taken the Han 
territory, but the Tan-iii (Tatars) will never be able to settle 
there, Ssi-ki CX, 12a, It appears that #£ denoting future 
perpeinity, may be joined to every negative particle (except 
perhaps Ae). 

§ 1922. [aR the month docs not speak (utter it). 
Ssi-ki XXX, On. FEMS, A WBERE thongh I am honored 
and high (in position), people may (or will) not do me any 
harm, Kia-ii XI (i, 2b). 

§ 1227, \BOROIEL AE TAWE parents with. 
ont exception demand that their children be filial; but filial 
piety is not yet sure to be love, Chnang-tei DX, la, 

§ 1233. (Additional) A... . Tf haa a similar meaning in 
the following passage: AAA MAGE A PARE 
FER] no day, no month (is needed) that affairs sneceed, no lota, 
no milfoil, that he carefully Knows good and bad fortnne. 
Kuan-isi SX XVII (xu, 14h). 

§ 194). HeSCTPACHL. FRALEMIRACZ the other is as well 
my friend; how could I otherwise than treat him as a friend 
(HEALS. —to refuse, or avoid one’s friendship, cfr. § 1222). 
Yang-ming, Wen-chang I, 7a. RFS AGS it a a] 


TLE. On the whole, no utterances about Heaven's norm 
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‘and Nature and Fate could be obtained (heard) from the master. 
Ssi-ki XLVI, 26a, — 

§ 1258, KH MIDRIB IBC, Genk 
HT, WSF IEE, JNARBETE before he ling attained to the 
heavenly principle (Ff), he retires upon virtoo; if le las done 
with attaining the heavenly principle, he exerts lis powers to 
the ntmost; has he completed his task, he maintains casily its 
anceess (or: his calmness, fe‘wng ?); people are unable to disturh 
it. KEnan-tsi XLII (xv,. 2h). 

§ 1262, Note. In the Japanese-Chinese Dictionary ae 
27H, Vol. I, fol. 22a, verbo mate, the following distinction is 
made: At Ales 7 BE e aN WEE 7 Se F yesh loaves the foregoing 
acconnt; yi takes itup. The meaning is, perhaps: yed intro- 
duces a new subject, related, throngh its predicates, to the 
foregoing, while yi keeps the former subject and introduces 
new predicates, ag. SCF] introdnees other wuthorities, wl 
have apoken in a similar senap, As to Af elr. Misi I, 1: 
SE MELEFY. IPP ERE he. FEZ WAVE REMIEL SE you spoak of 
profit, but you have not less (as a subjeet to xpouk aunt think of) 
daty and righteousness. 

§ 1296. (Additional.) . Excess of a quality may be expressed 
by the mere adjective: PEWETT, KAELISE Kune 
asked repeatedly for himself (permission to) go; the Hmperar 
thought him too aged and wonld not allow ik. Ssi-ki CIX, fa. 

§ 1337. FABER FLAT though your Highness were 
alone liberal, what benefit would there be? Tso-chuen Tf, th 
{52044 what need woe the cap? Kia-iii XXXII (am, % ie 

§ 1945. SABIE SURE. BIRT: IE no. 
ae shall we do, what shall we keep, whet shall wo shun, where 
shall we stay, what shall we go to, and what shall we leave, what, 
shall we enjoy, and what detest? Choang-tei VI, Ith. The 
meaning is: we are (or shonld be) guideloss, without qulvise ;: . 
4) instead of 38, would pretty well express the same thing. 

§ 1366. Observe the followi ing phrase: 4ALA, TET 
fn eer til there are snch aa are (really) great men ; they are 
these, with whose self-corrertion things (likewise) are corrected 
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(‘qui dam semet ipsos corrigant, res corriguntur"). Meng-tai 
VII, 1, xx, 4. 

§ 13867. BORAFNATE therefore, among the discasos there 
are six ineuruble ones. ASsi-ki OV, 7b. 

& E873. AT PCNA IAL. SEBETHA, to have great affuira 
of which the prince is not informed, this is iloyality (23—= 
few? py). Sxi-ki XLII, 4b. LEARN Frmia me, 
BASEL all words on which there is no coming back, (all) 
actions which are not to be repouted, are the main offences (f) 
in the state. Kuan-tei TL, la, 

§ 1374. PETE, WV APIESP Se if the 
heart hus nothing to meddle with the affairs of seeing and hear- 
ing, the olfices may mwaintuin their distinclions. Knan-isi 
NXXVI (xu, 3b). 

§ 1088, If. “Af, or during, the time when... ” may be 
expressed by AiR at the end of the antecedent, with or withont a 
genitive 3% hefore it, and with or without @ opening the 
sentence. ‘eFC FILHE as long as they have common in 
torests. Nyeu-yang Siew (Web. II, 14a). 

§ 1584, LIL. fF in the antecodent—aa long as, iu times . 
when... FOP ES MES MIT. AST MEE RE as long as 
the Empire is not engaged, allis right; when it ia engaged, Lok- 
yang will, of course, tuke arms frst. Li Wen-shok (2bid. VI, 16a). 

§ 1400, II. fil between the indication of a space of time and 
the fact by which a former state of things has been brought to 
an end: FLL PeemiAFS Confucius had been 
absont from Ln all in all forty years, when he returned to La. 
Sui-ki XVII, 23b. 377A ILS Tsang bad been 
fifteen years prime-minister, when be fled. bid. XOVI, 6b. 

§ 1405, IL TAGE ==the reason fof the aforesaid fact) .is 
(to be found in the fact) that... FRE FCABARERA 
Bet L. EDA the reason is, that subordi- 


nutes, relying on their abilities, are not inclined to conrt their 
superiors, and that superiors, relying on their posilion, are not 
inclined to have regard to their inferiors. Han-iii (Weh. I, 1b), 

§ 1410, IJ. $fP\=whereby, opening the predicative 
conclasion, the antecedent having the genitive of the aubject, 


a 
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MASA AHER- TERAUGSHE BTUUHE, NEA 
Ay, Ar Bese a does the saint know his abilities? Jost 
(the fact of) his not thinking himself able, is (the reason) why 
he is able, just (the fact of) his coustantly having solicitudes is 
(the reason) why he may be withont solicjtudes (I should think, 
Hd). Ngeu-yang-liin-fon I, Ida, 

§ 1418. [fv=therefore, somewhat more emphatic than 
simple BY. Ssi-ki CV, 24a. 

§ 1489, I. 38 repeated in the ontecedent,=no matter 
whether—or .:. BAMZR AMZ, BML PAINZ, HBA 
eee may they know abont it, or no, may they hear about it, 
or no: his love to men is never ending. Chounnp-tsi VIII, 28a, 

§ 1469, SARHAy LIEB, therefore a lund is to be ruled 
with correctness. Kuan-tsil, 27>. 4pRUA AIA now again 
there are such as have power. Han-iii (Web. I, 1tn.} Hel: 
HEILARIE only the steady can steady the steady. Chuany-tai 
IT, 20a. SAE IEA DERE fortunately he cunkl, by livingr 
correctly correct the living. hid. 

§ 1466. EEK PS unto the present day it is suid in the 
Empire, Ssi-ki CV, 8a. 

§ 1467. fifa» RYEZEASP. Tso-chnen I, 1. gE]... 
HUA. Knan-tsi XLU (ay, 20. 

§ 1469. FAL considering it from this point of view... 
So Tang-po (Web. UT, 28a.) [IFC] thas we know .. tees 
tsi IT, 3a. GREAT it being so. Ibid, IT, 18b, 19a. FELL 
Hid! therefore we know. Knan-tsi XITI, 2b. TH ot 
er tiplt, now, What is it what we call...? Han-iii (Weh. IV, 
4b.) jip72L...1RR allow me to adduce un oxample from ... Mong- 
tei I, 1, un. 2, Fey AHE now, is this the case (no!) Ngeu- 
yang Sien (Kwpch. VIII, 33b.) fi} (or $8) SV eRH how 
do we know (whist gives us the proof or conviction) that ib ig 
so? Knan-tsi XEXIX (xy, 4b); XLVI (xv, 11b.) 

§ 1470. APM examples, I think, are to be fonnd. 
Ngeu-yang Sien (Ewpch. VIII, 23a.) Nees rat this 
is also talked superficially. Ibid, 23h, PRM PARE AHL a0 
thon it is a plain impossibility, JAfd, 4a. 


ARTICLE XI, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : 


List of Books and Papers ow Chine, published since let January, 
1BE4, 
COMPILED BY 
F HIRTIEL, Pa.D. 





The subjoined List has been compiled partly from the polbli- 
cations received at the Library of the China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and partly from other lists and tables of 
contents accessible at Shanghai. It may be considered to 
represent the bnlk of the current literatare on China (not 
including the literature regarding Annam and the nnumerons 
semi-political papers on the Franco-Chinese War in 1885). As 
it is intended to continue it periodically, with an Index at the 
end of cach annual volume, readers who ma&y be interested in 
its completeness are requested to send to the compiler notes 
regarding any omissions they may discover, stating, in the case 
of books: name of anthor, title, year, and date, of publication ; 
in the case of papers: full title of periodical, year and No. of 
volume, fascicule, and page, where they may be found, besides 
name of anthor and title of paper. This request is particularly 
addressed to such of our correspondenta, members and other 
friends who may be familiar with the periodical literature of 
countries not so fully represented in this List as are England, 
France and Germany. 

Publications marked with an asterisk will be fonnd in the 
Society's Library. 
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Not many general readers will have oven 
Tur Deati oF heard of the lovely and ill-starred Lady Yang, 
Yana Koer Pet Fler story has been told in verse that never 
(fa rrhe). dies; bat the pathos and sweetness of that 
vorse are inseparably interwoven with the 

mystic text of the poet's native tongue. 

A cvoutary before the birth of King Alfred, China was rnled 
by a monarch known to posterity as the “Splendid” Mmporor 
of the TYangs. At the time of the episode to be narrated here, 
he had filled the Dragon Throne, not inglorionsly, for a space of 
some twenty years. He had been a fairly diligont administrator 
of public bnsiness. [oe had gathered at his Court the wit and 
scholarship of the age; and had so far guarded the Imperial 
prestige from slander and injury without. 

But now, in an evil hour, his eye, eeided by the collusion of 
courtiers, lighted upon a face so fair, that oven the Splendid 
Hmperor, with all China as his norsery-hareem, had never yet 
looked upon its like. From that moment the Son of Heaven, 
maugre the divinity that hedres in the Viceregont of God, fell, 
as though a very Lucifer among mortals, never to rise again. 

The girl was already wife to one of His Majesty's numerona 
sons. She had been brought up in an obscure way by careful 
parents, to bloom forth after marriage the rarest flower among 
ihe rare. So the son was provided with another consort, and 
the Lady Yang crossed the threshold of the Imperial seraglio. 

In that seraglio, exclusive of the one legal Empress par 
excellener, there were thon throe junior or assistant Empresses, 
nine Iadics of tho first rank, twonty-seven of tho second, and 
eighty-one of the third. Dnt now their occupation was gone, 
save that their vocal anc instrnmental talents were in constant 
requisition at the nightly revels of the Nmperor and his adored 
mistress. 

No more daylight audiences in the chill winter iba Se No 
move postponement of food until the business of the day was 
done. for the business of each day was pleasure; and day now 
dawned only at the fall of night. With musie, and singing, 
and dancing, and play-acting, tle hours slipped gaily away ; 
while the flames of Imperial love, fed with excitement and wine, 
burned with a, fiercer hak 
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For a while, the great Bacchanalian, the poet Li Poh, not 
only joined in the revelry, but played the lending réle. His 
Majesty captivated by an arb which has endured, nlinost without 
rival, through the centuries to to-day, paid him exaggerated 
honours. Conrtiers and maids-of-hononr waited at bis back, 
or crouched at hia tipsy feet. Until, at length, familiarity bore 
its usual froit; and Li Poh, an exile, tarned his back upon the 
doomed Coart. ; ; 
Meanwhile, by the extravagance of the Emperor in gratifying 
every whim of the Lady Yang, conpled with many grants of 
money and territory to the various Taeihers of her family, the 
Imperial treasury had been drained, A serions rebellion now 
broke out, fostered by these causes and instigated by the jealonsies 
of a degraded Court. In the first engagement which enanod, 
victory remained wilh the rebels; and then the climax was 
reached, The Emperor was anrrounded by clamouring soldiers, 
who swore that they would have their revenge anid the traitors’ 
lives to boot. His now trembling Majesty asked what that 
revenge was, and who were the traitora they meant; where- 
upon one spokesman, bolder than the rest, demanded that the 
Lady Yang and her pampered family should be delivered np to 
them to die. And the tone in which this demand was mailo left 
no doubt ax to the result, 
Then the beaten, jaded monarch, his courage sapped by 
ears of unholy pleasure, seeing that all was lost, bid his grief 
in the folds of his sleeve, and waved an unwilling acquiescence 
in the cruel decree that had already gone irretriovably forth. It 
wag @ scone, says the t with paridonable license, of tears 
mingled with blood, Two feet of silken cord, adjusted hy a 
favourite ennuch, closed in tragedy the long drawn-out tale of 
youth, and heanty, and love. 
* # # # * * * 
In the following year, after months of warfare, and hardship, 
and fatigue, with the canker of his great sorrow ever proying 
upon his hearf, the once Splendid Emperor saw peace at length 
restored. But his son now sat apon the Dragon Throne; while 
he himself, tired of life and its delnsions, had passed hy 
abdication into a state of privacy and repose. Repose, indeed, 
it was, from the borden of government and the horrors of war ; 
but not from the burden of griof for his lost love, nor from the 
— associated with a catuslrophe he conld never hopo to 
orget, 
_ The ex-Emperor passed his hours lingering by the old haunts 

where she was no longer to be found. In the glow of the 
hibisens-flower he could funcy le saw aguin those blooming 
cheeks; that graceful, lithesome fignre, in the willow-branches 
awaying tothe wind. And at night he would again seck rest 
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in the Pavilion of the Moon; and sit there in silence, among 
flitting fire-flies, trimming his lonely lamp and thinking sadly 
on the past, for want of the slnmber tht shnnned his staring 
bloodshot eycs. Daily and nightly Wis ex-Majesty craved for 
sleep ;—not the drenmless sleep of the just that brings new 
vigour for a new day's work, bat the sleep of visions and ghoatly 
experiences, of eommnnication with the spirit world, Still, for 
three long years no sign reached him, either in sleeping or in 
waking hours ; until «a famons moudlium, who bad so far failed 
to bring abont = manifestation, now reported that he had 
actually seen and conversed with the Lady Yang at her abode 
in the Isles of the Blest. 

The Lady Yang, hearing how her Imperial lover still mourned 
for her upon earth, had bidden the medium bear to him a 
message of love, and in evidence of good faith carry back half 
a beantifal golden hair-pin, a love-token of happy hours, when 
one night, alone, beneath the amiling moon, tiie Majesty had 
sworn to her in impassioned words a fidelity beyond the grave. 


H. A. G, 





: The following list of the great Lamas of 

Tue Tace-LaMas. L'hasa ia portly derived from a very aconrate 

description of Tibet, writton in 1798 by Ho 

Ning, entitlol Hei-teang-fe (PQRRRGE), aud partly from in- 

formation given me by a Tibetan Lama from the Brebung 

monastry at L’hasa. ‘his list is made interesting from the 

fuct that, according to universally accepted belief among Tibe- 

tuns, there will be no Tulé-lama after the death of the present 
One. 

Dge-hdim grab-pa, the firat on the list, although he always 
figures among the Tule-lumas, is not in reality one of them, 
his connection with them being of a spiritual description, his 
spirit having been incarnate in Dge-hdim rgya-mts'o. 

1.—Dqge-hdim gred-poa. Born A.D. 1392. THe was an incarna- 
tion of Tsong-kha-pa. Hoe studied under Bodung and founded 
the Tashiluunpo monastery in 1446. He died at the age of 87. 

2.—Dge-hdim rgya-mis'o. Born A.D, 1477. He was an in- 
carnation of Dgo-hdim grub-pa. Left the Tashilhanpo monastery 
of which he was the head, for the Brebung monastery at L’hasa 
of which he had been elected hend Lama. 

3.—Bsod-nama rqya-mis'o, Born A.D. 1544. He visited Mon- 
golia at the request of Altan-khan. The Mongol princes not 
knowing how to address him and imagining that the word rgyu- 
nés'o (in Mongol talui), which formed part of his and his pre- 
decessors’ religious name, was a family name, spoke to him as 
“trlé-lame.” This is the origin of the title. 
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4.—Yon-tan rgya-mis'o, Born A.D. 1590 in Mongolia in the 
Ching-ko-érh. (AGRTAR) tribe aud came to Tsang ut the age of 
fifteen. He wns possessed of wonderful magical powers, and 
when he put his foot on a stone he left its impress on it. 

5.—Nag-deang blo-bztwg rgya-mis'o. Born AD N18 in 
Anterior Tibet in a princely family. The day of lis hirth is 
the same as that of Sakyamnuni Buddha (25th June ?), He 
was presented with the sovercignty of Tibet by Gushi-khan, In 
1645 he built the Potala palace; prior to this the great Lamas 
had resided in the Dgah-Idan pho-brang. On his death the 
Desi (sde-srid) or chief minister Sang-rgyas rgya-mts'o kept 
the event secret for sixteen years and ruled in his stead. 

6.—Blo-bzang rin-chen ts‘angs-dlbyangs rqye-lso. Born A.D. 
1684, He was dethroned by the Daungurs, bunt recovered his 
kingdom with the aid of the Chinese, He appears, however, to 
have finally ended his life in exile in Manchnrin. Ho is the 
anthor of love songs very poplar to this day in Lhasa nud is 
eredited with many ‘ escapades” himself, 

7.—Blo-brang skal-bzang ryya-wte’'o, Torn AW 1T0u at 


Lithang. , 

yay hattn-pat doang-phyng hjumedjel ryya-mds'v, 
Born A.D. 1759 in Ulterior Tibet. 

9—Blo-beang hung-rtogs rgya-nite’o, Born A.D. 1605, Thos, Man- 
ning was received by him in 181] (see Markhani's Phed, p. 205). 

10.—Tsul-hhrims rgya-mie'u. AD, 1815. 

11.—Michas-lgrne rqya-nits'o, AT. 1897, 

13.—HhAvinelas ryyente'o, AD. 1866. Pundit Nain Singh 
waa received by him in 1861. 

13.—Thuh-isten rqgyo-mis'o, AD. 1874 (7), 

Until the Talé-lama attains his majority ab cighteun, the 
government of the country is in the hands of the Jes! (Se. 
arid, also frequently called rgyel-jo or king), andof the Council of 


Skoh-hlon composed of four laymen and one monk, 
W. W. 


The word Tangutan applied hy the Chinese 

Tra Ontary or and by Col. Prejovalaky toa Tibetan spenkingr 
THE WorD people aronnd the Koko-nor las been explained 
‘TaNeutay.” to mein a varichy of ways by native Tangn- 

: tangs, A very learned Inma from the Gser- 
dkog monastery 8.1. of the Koko-nor told me that Tangutan, 
Amdoans and Sifan were interchangeable terme, bnt I foav his 
geographical knowledge waa a little vagne. Tho following ox- 
Planation of the term Tangut is taken from the Jfai-tsanyg-f, 
“The Taongutans ave duscendants of the Tang-lu-chieh, The 
origin of this name is as follows: in early days the Tangutans 
lived in the Central Asion Chin-ghan, where they wore workers 
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of iron, They made a model of the Chin-shan which in shape 
resembled an iron helmet. Now in their langnage “iron 
helmet” is Tang-hieh, hence the name of the country, To the 
regent day the Tungutuns of tho Koko-nor weur a hat shaped 
ike a pot, high eruwned and narrow, rimmed with red fringe 
sown on it, 80 that it luoks like un iron helmet, and this is a 
proof of (the neenracy at the derivation).” Althongh the proof 
is not very satisfactory, if is us goml as we are often offered by 
anthors with greuter pretention to learning. 
TEI remember rightly Prejevalsky derives the name from two 
words Pe rerni ty ty se bliuwk tents.” 
W. W. BR. 


=e 


A hookease, or similar article of fnrnituro, 
which has been taken to picees and reduced to 
chaos by a enrpenter at ouc end of China, for 
purposes of travelling, ean be rapidly and 
accuritely restored by any carpenter at the 
other end of China, The varions parts are marked with the 
opening characters of the familiar ('h‘éew-ted-wdn ( 524, 
Theousmul Character Eseey), in such a way that a perfect key is 
provided to what might otherwise prove an awkward puzzle, 

Generally speaking, Wien (FE heaven) and Ti CH earth) are 





— 


TroOUsANI! 
CuARACTER 
NuMRRALS Useb 
HY ARTISANS, 


nsed by artisans in preference to shang (_F top) and heta (FE 


bottom) ; and the characters of the Ch‘iex-tzil-win in preference 
to numerals. 

Books, technically known in the English market as “ tall 
eopica,” fc, with a deep margin at top and bottom, are called 
by the Chinuse U*/en-di-d'ue GARBLED ie. heaven and earth enda. 

H. A. Ges. 





Two attempts seem to have been made in 
An arremer to Chinese history to “barn books.” Wu Hai 
nun Looks (Sky) of the Yiian dynasty, emulating the 
DURING THE T'ang nover-to-bo-forgolien folly of Li Sai ( Ys 
IYNASTY. — guunselled the Emperor to destroy all works 
except such og should bo officially authorized for publication, 
and te forbid the people cither to denl in unanthorized literature 
orto haveany among their collections, fei-kuwan-so-ting-min-pu-té- 
ch*é-te'ung (APE te eA). His memorial was aimed 
chiefly at ‘Taoist und Buddhist writings. It was, happily, 
nusucecsstul: and has now become the “daclamatio” of the 
Roman satirist, nudor the title of Lun-shu-chit-shih (RPI: 
pee the He-wén-yu-cheny (Tp ACHEIE). 
H. A. Gineg. 


* 
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A member of our Society who is just now 

A DIFFICULT engaged npon a translation of the Tung-chow- 
passage. lehi-kuo-chih (32 )nd Pgs), recently sent me 

the following eru#, taken from Koan Tati’s famous song of the 


imprisoned swan (? fig) :-— 


TRAE AA 
I make of it:—'' J I havereached Jy, ninc-tenths By of yang; 
24 T have arrived at ~j7 one handred and six.” 

Nine-tenths is the extreme limit of yang preponderance. The 
great annual sorrow CA‘ing-ming GHA) is 106 days after the 
winter solstice. Therefore we lave, “I have reached tho 
extreme limit (of my misery) ; I have arrived at the climax of 
my sorrow.” 

The combination [Rt is rimilarly nosed in Wen Tien-haiang’s 
famous Chéng-ch‘i-l‘o (ESQ EK), und had been thero previously 
translated by me “without resoaree.” The “160 days” will bo 
found in the Yitan-chien-le!-hun TED tinder Bele. 


H. A. Gines, 


TRANSLATION The two following letters are from the pen 

or Two CHinvese of Yiian Tati-ts'ai, of whom M. Imbault-Hnart 

Famittan has told ns so mnch and #o pleasantly. They 
Letrers. are good specimena of Chinese humonr. ] 

(1)—I have received your letter congratalating me on my 

resent prosperity, and am very mach obliged for the same. 

At the end of the letter, however, you mention that you have 
a tobacco-pouch for me, which shall be sent on ax soon aa I 
forward yous sonnet. Surely this reminds one of the evil days 
of the Chows and the Chéngs, when each State took pledges 
from the other. It nie gs not in keeping with the teaching 
of the sages, viz., that friends should be the first to give. Why 
aaa ay you neglect that teaching for the custom of a degraded 

af 

Tf for a tobacco-pouch you insist npon having a sonnet, for a 
hat ora pair of boots you would want at least a poem; while 
your brother might send me a cloak or «a coat and oxpect to got 
. a whole epic in return! In this way, the prosperity on which 
you congratulate me would not count for mnch, 

Shon Yii-t’an of old snerificed a bow] of rice and a porch, and 
got a hondred wagons fll of grain: he offered little and he 
wanted much. And have you not heard how a thousand pieces 
of silk were given for a single word ? two beautiful girls for a 
sonnet ?—compared wilh which your tobacco-pouch seema small 
indeod, It is probably because you are a military TAD, acens- 
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tomed to drill soldiera and to reward them witha silver medal 
when they hit the mark, that you have at lost come to regard 
this as the proper trealmment of an old friend. 

Did not Meneins forbid us to presnme upon anything adven- 
titions P Aud if friends may not prestime upon their worth or 
position, how auch Jess upon a telarce-poneh ? For a tobacco 
pouch, pretty as it may be, is but the handiwork of a slave : 
while my verses, pour as they may be, are the outcome of my 
intellectual powers. So that to exchange the work of a slave's 
fingers for the work of my brain, isa great compliment to the 
slave, bnia small one tome. Sut so aif you yourself bad vast 
away spear and sword, and grasping the needle and silk bad 
turned me ont a telmece-pomeh of your own working, Then, 
had you avked me even for ten sonnets, [ wonld freely have 
given them. Dut a great general knows his own strength as 
well asthe enemy's, and it would hardly be proper for mo to 
Inre you from iien’s to women's work, and place on your head 
a tibboned cap. How then do you venture to trent me as T's’s0 
Ts'ao [on his death bed treated bis concubines], by bestowing 
on me an insignificant tolmero-pouch F 

Having nothing better tu de, [have amnsed myself with there 
few lines at your expense. Tf you take thom ill, of enurse [ 
shall never get the pouch. But if you can mend your evil ways, 
then harry up with the tobacco-poach and teost to your lock 
fur the sunmet. 


[A friend had sent Yiian 'Tsii-ts'al a letter with the very 
nn-Chinese present of a crab and a duck, ‘Two dacks and o 
erab would have been more conventional; or even two crabs 
and adnock. Aud by some mistake or other, the crab arrived 
by itself. Hence the following banter in reply.] 

(2)—To convey & man to a crab, is very pleasant for the — 
man; but to convey a crab to a man is pleasant for hia whole 
family, And I know that this night my two sons will often 
bend their arma like crabs’ claws, [i.c., in the form of the Chinese 
sulnte), wishing you an early auecers im life, 

In rhyme, no Sot hates ié. don't rhyme again on the same 
sound]; and don’t nse two sentences where one will do [in 
composition]. Hesides which, the fact that the dack has not 
yet turned up, shows that you understand well how to “do one 
thing ata time.” Not to mention that yon canse an old gobbler 
like myself to stretch ont his neck in anticipation of something 
else to come, 

You remember how the poet Shén beat his rival,—all because 
of thut ove verse 

Sigh not for the sinking monn, 
The jewel lamp will follow soon. 
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Well, your crab is like the sinking moon, while the duck re- 
minds me of the jewel lamp; from which we may infer that 
you will meet with the same good luck as Shen. 

Again, a eral, even in the presence of the King of the Ovean, 
has to travel aslant; by which same token 1 trast that by and 
by your fame will travel ashunt the habitable globe, 


IL. A. Gites. 





Woe road in w late number of the Chine 
Tae Tre or Reever (Notes and Queries) that “the Tibetan 

Pr-lu-k'o-pt residents have received i petition in ‘Tibetan 

(Aiaeve Pt) (2 PEEL) from the Chief of the psy 

og Buorax. (? Boorkha} tribe,” oft, Tho Peeled tu-pes 

CAF PY) tribe is nothing else than the native 
independent state Lhulan : 

Po-li-Ku-pe is the way adapted by Chinese unthors, eg. Wei 
Yuen in the Lt-tuo-fu-chih (APRA RE) and the Shkeay-escké 
(HER), to render in Chinese sounds the name ABrugpe whieh 
is given by the Tibetans to the hetan. This lest mune coukl 
sivnify “The end of Tibet being formed of Dod (or more 
exactly Deed, @ having the sound it}us in German, ov that of the 
French ex in pew or few), fe. the melive name of the couulry we 
call Yvbet, and of ante, end. The Tihelans themselves give 
very often to Bhotan the name of Lhe, the Suath, or Lhope, the 
southern country, 

C. Tunaunt-Hoarr. 


This “King of Folin” sent an embassy to 

Wao was Po- China A.D. 43. Klapruth suys that Theodvre, 
HO-LI ? brother of the Emperor Horaclius is meant. 
While leraclius was conducting his hervic cam- 

paign against Chosrocs, King of Persin, A.D, G22 to O28, he 
commissioned Theodore to take charge of an army on the oc- 
casion, Tlie Russians prononnce Theodore with jf, and say 
Feedor. The Chinese had no / early in the Tang dynasty, and 
wonld pronounce it p. In that caso Po-to-li may be Theodore. 
But Constans Flavios Heraclius was Kmperor at the time men- 
tioned in Chinese history. He was on the throne A.D. Gd to 
G08, aml therefore, the hypothesis of Klaproth fulla to the 
ground, nuless, indeed, the embassy started two years before it 
reached China in the year G41 of the death of Heruclius, Bot 
from then the finel & of the Chinese character JJ Wk onght to 
appear. Klaproth in his ‘Uhnedleeee LWistoriyne ile Aate pays no 
attention to the notion that Chinese prontniviation las changed. 


His lwuk was published A.D, 1820. Inu later work of lis ou 
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the languages of Asin he makes use of the Canton pronuneia- 
tion of words along with the Mandarin, and he had then become 
quite sensible (perhaps throngh the suggestion of his friend 
Abel Reémnsat:), that the Canton dinloct is older than Mandarin. 
My own suggestion in regard to WEAF] Pa-te-Uilk: is that it was 
the title of the Nestorian patriarch, who on seconnt of the 
missions carried on hy lis church would natarally be ontrnsted by 
the Geeck Emperor with diplnmatie correspondence with China. 
Mr. Phillips and Dr. Hirth both hold the view that Po-to-lilk is 
patriarch.* There was an important precedent for Greek am- 
perors sending Syrian priests fo China in the reign of Jostinian, 
who in this way procured silkworm’s eggs for his eapital and 
other cities under his rnle. Thus all the dillienlty connected 
with Po-to-lik is removed, and lfulin is still a powerfal Christian 
monarchy ag all the passages where it is mentioned seem to 
require. 

Dr. Hirth introdnces the Arabian word Biethrii from D'Her- 
helot as the medinm by which the word Patriarch was in- 
troduced to the Chinese. Bot the Chinese at that time lad 
hoth p and in their syllabary, and so hd the Greeks, aud of 
eonrse the Syrians also, It is better to prononnee #J¥ pa as the 
ayllabie spellings requires. 

* See Chine cad the oman Orient, p. 204, 

J. Horr, 





Tn the history of the Censade of Richard I of 

More atove England, in the Chronicles of Bar Hebraens, 

Fo-Lin. the word Franks is spelled in Syriac writing 

Brangoye, Richard is ealled Dangltur, “ he of 

England,” where the initial dis a pronoun. The same form is 

naed for the Mnglish. Thus in his time Brevgoye meant men 

of French extraction. The Greeks were called by Bar Hebraeus 
Faunoye. He calls the Arabs Tayoye, 

Hence it is clear that to Bar Hebraens, writing aftor the 
ernsades, the word Brangoye, while meaning Frenchmen or 
Italians, did not mean either Englishmen or Greeks. It is 
therefore as le mses it not tho same in sense as the Arabic 
Afrangi and Persian Farang which menn all Europeans. Yet 
we can hardly doubt that itis the Persian word Farang applied 
after the carly Mahommedan conquests to western nations 
generally. The Persians eall Tuly Frongisten, and Ttalian 
brocade ia Frangi Sarasar, so that the word should mean “ the 
Latins.” King Richard may have been known specially by his 
own national name becanse of his strong individuality. 

As to the identification of the Chinese #K lim with Furang 
the difficulty need not be regarded as great. Inthe Syrian missions 
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tha capital of China was known as Cioadin, This is Ching-eh‘ tug 
Srehy called in the T'ang dynasty by the Chinese probably Aéveng- 
djuug. Semitic tongues fonnd it mot easy to prononuce final 
aq. In the one werd they made it and im the other wv. Tho 
Chinese on their part in writing the Bemitie wey in Piercing 
used ae aa the final, in the form #p3e. The Chinese ay is the 
same as the Knglish. Tho Aral and Persion ey my be some- 
thing very different so that they are not osed convertilily. 
d, Enains, 


I regret to say that Dr, Edkins’ learned remarks anent the 
term Fruwk, which be has on several oecasions advanecd as the 
equivalent of the Chinese name }n-lin (HAE; soe UMlnese He. 
carder, Vol. XVI, 1885, pp. aH & Ati, uote; ef iny rejoinder 
ibid., Vol. XVI, 1866, p. 410 seq.), hare not changed my 
opinion on this snject. I should thank Dr. Edkius for qnoting 
chapter and verse of the anthority which causes him to state 
that “the Persian word Farany was applied ajter the envly 
Mahkommedan conquest to western nations generally.” The 
question is: how soon after the conquest was the word firab sn 
applied? The name Fn-lin ocenrs in the Sui-ehn and in 
Hstian-chaang Journey, which were both written at the begin- 
ing of the seventh century A.D, I am not aware that the 
oriental terms Farang, Feringhi, Afranj, ete., standing for 
Frank in the sense of “Muropean” or “ Latin” were nxed 
nearly as early as that; aud, since the whole question turns 
upon this point, if will be essential for Dr, Edkina to furnish 
the foundation on which he builds up his theory. If, as all the 
Chinese accounts assure us, Ta-tsin and Fu-lin be the some 
conntry; if Pu-lin be Afranj or Frank; if Afranj or Frank he Ital 
or France or any Latin country ; how can the Nestorinns in their 
stone inscription maintain that “a virgin gave birth to the holy 
one at Ta-te'in (SABA) Pe’ Christ was born in 
Bethlehem, and not in Jialy or France. I have shown on tho 
ground of Dr. Edkins’ own theories, by which the old sound of fu 
(ji) was ivé (Mandarin Grammar, second ed. p. 94, note), 
aud that of lin (Oe) waa lim (ibid., p. 80), that the old pro- 
nunciation of the name Fu-lin mast have been bué-liae; and it 
appears to me that the circumstances under which thia nama 
was introduced in China render it highly probable that the name 
of Christ's birth-place, Bethlehem (Bnt-lim), was extended to 
the country whence the Neatorians came, i.¢, Syria. 


¥, Hira. 
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T have received from an Italian Missionary 
Trans at Wu-chang, in Hopeh, the snbjoined note 

Sinoueaves. which may prove Go possess some interest to the 
readers of my paper on “ Sinology in Italy,” om p. 155 of this 
Volome. The letter says: ‘‘ Somedays ago Trend in the Daily 
News a notice of your paper on “ Sinology in Italy” and was 
astonished to notice there the omission of the name of a well- 
known IJtnlian sinologne, v/z., that of Father Basilio de Glemona, 
a Franciscan, who arrived in China ahout the year A.D, 1683, and 
died aa Bishop in Chinu in A.D, 1704. P. Basilio de Glemona, 
as J. Klaproth[*] testifies, owing to the insufficiency of Chinese 
dictionaries used by his brother missionaries, set to work to 
eompile « new one. In doing so be availed himself of the 
dictionaries existing before his time, and of an original 
manuscript from which he borrowed over a thousand characters, 
the explications given in which, in Chinese or in some Hnropean 
language, he translated into latin, Glemona’s work was entitled 
Han-teti-hei-i (HRSA PET), and it has been c&nsidered up to the 
present by everyone the best Chinese dictionary.[+] His sneces- 
sors took it as a model, reprinting, or translating it, with slight 
modifications according to the purpose for which they worked. 
We possess translations of Glemona’s Dictionary in Spanish, in 
Russian, and in French and Portnugnese. A copy of it was pnb- 
lished in Paris with the Imperial font of type in 1813 under the 
title “ Dietionaire Chinote-Francaia et Latin, publi4 d'aprds Pordre 
de 8. A. UHmpereur (Napoldéon TL) par MM. de Guignes, résident 
de France & la Chine, ete.” For the sake of truth it must be said 
that the Dictionary referred to is that of Basil de Glemona, and not 
M. de Guignes’, who has merely'written the preface and an intro- 
dnuetory note called protm. This at least is Klaproth’s opinion. 

Father Basilio also composed some works in Chinese, chiefly 
on religions subjects. 

Tt may not amiss here to mention the name of another 
ltalian, viz., that of P. Vincent dell’Agnila, Apostolic Missionary 
in China. He composed a voluminous Latin and Chinese Dic- 
tionary of which we havea copy here [at Wochang]. It is as 

et unpublished owing to want offonds. Father Vincent died 
in prison at Peking daring the time when Christians were per- 
secnted under the Emperor EKien-lung of the present dynasty.” 

By way of apology I regret that, when compiling my notes 
regarding Italian sinolognes, I was under the impression that 
Father Basilio“was of Portuguese extraction ; however, I am 
glad to learn that such a great scholar swells the list of Italian 
celebrities. 

LT. Nocenrint. 

* See Réemusat, él Aasiof., Vol. IL, p. 72 soqr, 

+ “Of hia time,” the editor of this Journal woull add, 
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The Empress Wr of the Tang dynasty nserl 
A Fase Brann to wear a false beard when in Couneil on meat. 


WORN BY 2 ‘ Hiner. 
a Waa ters of prea importance Cnr 





Onre each day for three suceessive days some 

Murtart = three hondred soldiers mareled reid the lili. 
Supensrrriox, ings of the Imperial Arsenal at Poochow firing 
blank cartridges. Thia was to seare away the evil 

spirita which have lately brought mined sickness, Three yours 
ago towards the end of an oullwenk asimilar cereinony was ponte 


through. 
C. I S, ‘ie 


Tt may not be amiss to reeord here the 

Mr. Nre on opinion on Filial Piety as stated by the oldest 

Vintat Porty. Foreign resident now in China, Mr. Gideon 
Ne, who arrived ab Canton about AD les, 
Mr. Nye says in tho Memorandum furnished om this saliject :-— 
“Replying to the honoring invitation of the President and 
Conncil, I beg to state that | cannot readily disengage my mind 
at present from some special matters to which T am committed : 
and otherwise the theme to which a contrilmtion of my appre- 
hending thonght is requested were weleome as that of the 
deepest interest and most fandamental character concerning the 
domestic policy of China, constituting, us I conceive it docs, 
the vital principle of her national life. 

Therefore, as Jam precloded from the exposition that proper 
reapect imposes, I am fain to reply—entegorically—to the pro- 
position,—‘‘Is Filial bey as taught and practised in China, 
productive of good or evil PF” 

Of imuiecsurable good: For to my mind, after an experience 
here of about half a century and in the light of the recorda of 
the history of China, a proposition of this nature does not 
logically admit of hypothetical element. 

Gipzon Nyg. 
Querr: The following extrnct will be found on page 
A Boenrna-Less 237 of the Century for December, L8H, The 
SENT TO CHINA. article in which it occurs is on “Sonu Power” 
by Professor 5. P. Langley, Can any of your 
readers remember any reference to it in Chinese literature ? 

The largest burning-lens on record was made in Knglund 
‘by an optician named Parker for the Mnglish Government, 
“‘who designed it as a present to be taken by Lord Macartney's 
Zi embassy to the Hmperor of China.” 

s « “* 6 * 





* * a i 
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Tt is said that the Mmperor of China, when he got his lens, 
“wag much alarmed by it, as being possibly sent him by the 
* English with some covered design for hisinjury. By way of a 
“test, a smith was ordered to strike it with his hammer; bot 
“the hammer rebonnded from the solid pluss, and this was 
“taken to be conclasive evitlence of magic in the thing, which 
“was immediately baried, and probably is still reposing nuder 
* the soil of the Celestial Flowery Kingdom.” 

F. E. T. 


QUERY : A well-known professor of political economy 
Doss Pusmie (Rosecher, Nalionalilcunonie, §21) says that “ the 
Orinion Exist example of the Chinese, who have possessed the 
AMONG THE artof printing, the mannfacture of gunpowder 
Cuivese P and the use of the compass such a lone time 
before us without having hereby arrived ata 
clear public opinion, a good army, or important navigation, 
shows that the spirit of a nation is the prinetpal agent even in 
matters of physical interest.” A reader of this passue is amxions 
to know whether there is really no such thing as public opinion 
in Cliina, lEit exists, Low is it made und who are its leaders ? 
RK. &, 


Qurty : Wonld any readers kindly give the under- 
Corsan Mints. signed any information as to the number of 
Mints and their situation in Corea, and also as 
to the meaning of the characters and numbers on the reverses of 
Corean coins? Any information as to the number of coins 
struck, etc., would also be thankfully received. 
H. L. D, 
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a 





We have to chronicle the death of another President of this 
Society, that of Str Wattrr Mepuurstr, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Medhurst, the anthor of two of the first Chinese-English 
Dictionaries and other works. arly devoting himself to 
Chinese studies, but for a busy official life he would no doubt 
have contributed more largely to Anglo-Chinese literature than 
he did, but the time for literary leisure had no sooner arrived 
than death claimed him, and the only works be has left belind 
him are The Foreiquer in Far Cathay, consisting of some plea- 
sant sketches of China, and an edition of Doctor Medhurst’s 
Diwlogues, which he published some twenty years ago. 
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Bat although be had not time for any very solid bookmaking 
ha was one of the best interpreters of lia day, not only speaking 
the Mandarin and Hokkien dinlecta with grent fauility, but 
professing the faculty of writing the native characters with 
elegance as well as accnracy. Coming young to China, he was 
attached to Sir Heury Pottinger’s snite in 1841, and took part 
in the capture of Amoy aul Chusan, at which latter pluce he 
was left for sume time as Interpreter to the garrison till the 
opening of Shanghai to Foreign Trade, when le was sent with 
Captain Balfour, the first British Consnl, to open the port, and as 
Interpreter Lad much to do with the inangnration of the Model 
Settlement and the negocintion of the varions charters to whieh 
it owes its stability, Removed fora time as Acting Vico Consul te 
Amoy, he became anceessively Chinese Secretary aud Seeretary 
to the Soperintendency of Trude at Hungkong, and waa pro- 
moted thence to the Consulate at Foochow in 1854, where he 
remaipved for some years; he was subsequently appointed Consul 
at Téngchow, bot never tock op his appomltment, and for the 
remainder of his official career oscillated between Hankuw, to 
which he was appointed in 1864, and acting appointments at 
Shanghai until, in 1871, he was permanently appointed here as 
Consul, remaining until his retiremont in 1478. 

Times were not ao quiet and peaceful daring his incnmbeucy 
of office as they are pow. When he first tool office here the 
Taiping Rebela were surronnding Shanghai, and be had much 
to do with the operations under Admiral Hope and General 
Staveley, by which the secority of tho Settlement was ensured, 
his services being recognised by the Chinesa Government hy 
Imperial Decree conferring on him thie first-class of the Star uf 
China, and he subsequently accompanied the expedition to 
Yangehow to obtain redress for the outrages on the Inland 
Missionaries there, bot althongh actively engaged he found 
time to support onr local iustitntions, and when peace came 
was one of the first to see the desirability, and obtain the 
' establishment, of the Chinese Polyteclinic Thstitation here, he 
also when the Asiatic Society waa revived became its President in 
succession to Sir Harry Parkes, G. W. Seward, and F. B. Forbes, 
by whom it had been built up, maintaining it while he held office 
on the broad position it has taken og the most flourishing 
branch of the parent Society in the Mast, and many of ita pre- 
sent members will remember the fine presence und kindly 
geniality of the subject of our note. 

GO. A. 
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Revue de Pifaxtréme-Orient publica sons Ja direction de M, 
Henri Cordier. Tome ITI, No. 2, Avril-mai-jnin 1985, i, 
'Exposition coloninle d'Amaterdam de 1883 et I'Indologie.— 
Conférence par M. le Dr. Th. Ch. L. Wijomalen; II, Notes sor 
l'organisation dea donanea an Tonkin par M. 8. Vignier; ITT, 
Documents inddits pour servir i Vhistoire eccldsiastiqne de 
I'ixtréme-Orient ; VIT, Correspondance générale: par M. Henri 
Cordior; IV, Mélanges: journal du sitge de Tayen-quan; V, 
Bulletin bibliographique; V1, Chronique. 


Bibliotheca Sinica, Dictionnaire bibliographique des ouvrages 
velutifes & Pempire chinois, par IL Cordier, Toma II, fascicule 
IV, eb dernier. ; 

Contains : UI, Tibet, Ouvrages divers; voyages eb missions; 
langoo; TY, Corde, Ouvrages divors, Expeditions divers; V, 
Isles Lidu-lieou, ate., postface. 


M. Henat Conner, Professor at the Heols des Langues onfen- 
teles viventes de Doris, is engaged in the compilation of an 
“« Histoire Générale dea relations politiques ct commerciales das 
gations de "Oceldent avec les peuples de I’ Hatréme Orient.” He 
will also shortly pnblish a Gibliothees Invle-Sintea ; a Bibliotheca 
Juponiea and mn great historical work on the Christianieme en 
Chine: Asia Christiona Orientalis. 





Trois Nuwvelles chinoises frardultes pour In premiére fois, par le 
Marquis d'Hervey-Saint-Denys, Professor of Chinese at the 
Colliye de France, Paris, These are from the Chin-ku-chi-kuan 
(ASP): L. Mot-yu-long-tu-chan-lwa-h'nei CER ae ze 
foi; already translated by G. Schlegel, Leyden, L877. See 
Hibliothesa Sinica, 818); 2°. Ch'ien-heiu-te‘ai-te'o-chan-féng- 
huang-chow (Rae oe £5 bf Be); 3°. K'an-te‘ui-nu-tiao-mai- 
yuon-chia-chu (3G atau] ). 


In the press (Paris, E. Leroux, dditear) : 1—a podésie chingise 
du XIVe. aw XIXe. sitcle—Extraits de pottes chinois, traduita, 
annotds, eb précédés do notices ay, iques, par C. [mbanlt- 
Haart, French Vice-Consol at Hankow. 2.—Jes peuples orien- 
tous connus des anciens Chinois, par Lion de Rosny, illustre. 
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A Century of Ameriean Commerce with China, by Gideon Nye, 
—The following is am extract from this fortheoming work, 
treating on China before the Nanking ‘Treaty :— 

Stoam and eluctricity have so wonderfully abridged yemraphicnl 
apace in that period, ili point of time, that, m Peapoct to thie 
latter faculty it is suid tu aunililate it, and an aspiration becomes 
a resonant whiaper in the ear of a distant fricml. But not te attempt 
attenuation of a significance that bailles comprehension, we may 
turn tv the singular cuincidence of the intraluction of steam 
upon Railways amd on the Ocean, aml the general lberalisiny 
and amvliorative impuleve of the period in the Western Nations with 
the reimpusition of the rustrictive system im Cling, as it were bo maky 
the contrasts more broad ; aud thus hasten « rupture thet lual been a 
lamentable entustrophe lil it not latent elements of political improve- 
ment. In further illustration of the practical working of tly [m- 
porial policy by the capricious application of the oll laws, we shal] 
convey amore vivid idles if we mstance the punishment of two or 
three of the Sucurity Merchants aul the Linguists aml even the 
Pilota aa traitors, lecause, in ame case Lord Napier qune lo Wliam- 
pea ina Bombay ship; or, in anuther, the Hong imurelant wag gua- 
pected of explaining the low of homicide to a forviguer when the life 
of his countrymen wagin danger; or, in another, bectuse the Hong 
merchant bought a sudan ¢hair for o foreigner: mone of which cas. 
the accused divd in prison and another in Ili, during banishment, 
Even o postman carrying forvign letters was leligaled. In short, 
Chinese bovka were inturdictod sale to furvigners ; the published 
Gazettes were withheld from them ; no member uf the literati, oficial 
person, or private gentleman, could visit them ; much less could any 
one be suffered to tewh them the language. Intine, the forvigner 
waa only as a supercarge, or a8 connected with shipping, 
and entitled unly to live im lus factory puarded hy the Hong merchants, 
linguists, compradors and the eouks ak coolios ; the latter three clases 
being spies, buund to report any misbehaviour, In these intolerable 
circumstances the portent of change was clear; nur will it be thought 
strange that it waa the desidurated panwcua fur every discomfort as 
of every commercial difticulty. 

Ditticult aa it is tu convey an adequate idea of the change suddenly 
initiated, it will be still luss comprehensible tu the minds of the preaent 
generation that acme members of the Lritish community deprecated— 
with a wisdom that subsequent experiance vindicuted—the mure ra- 
dical features of the new regulations of cummurcial intercourse; and wo 
shall tcicate some particulars of this category when wu reach the point 
of the practical working of the provisions of the treaty of Nanking. 

We now pause to regard somewhat rogretfully the rupture of the 
social relations and good neighbourhood that had constituted Canton 
one of the most agreeable communities of the East, notwithstanding 
the restraints incidental to its conditions, which wero culy lesa 
irksome and unbearable than the unnatural deprivations of all family 
onjoyments, by the absolute interdiction of the presence of ladies and 
children there, All this was to be changed by the treaty of Nanking: 
Ladies were thereafter telerated by the native authorities ; but liable 
ty be mobbed by the people, even when walking within the enelusures 
of the faelory wiedena, Few came, thorvfore, to Contun, ane 
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meantine, the whole community had become separated at Macao and 
Hongkong ; whilst the busiuvss of the murchanta had guffered inter- 
ruptions by hostilities and AUlmpent counternetions and confusin 
influeneca which, although presently accompanied by an exception 
measure of gain, Were pregnant of future clisadvantage, 

The impending opuning of new porta and the abolition of the Hong 
onepaly were te we wk it compute revelution of commercial relations 
with China, and in their dytuils involve the dislocation of the whole 
existing machinery of both the bupert aud export trade. Only those 
merchants pouctivally conversant with the existing modes of condue- 
ting the great commerce of Canton could mengure the significance of 
the popular ery for radical changes; neither could they anticipatively 
forushiulow the course of events in presence of a hesitating policy on 
one side and an inserutuble will on the other. The distance of 
London from Peking did not necessarily keep the two Governments as 
wide asunder in friundly relations ; but practically it obscured the 
conditions whose obsurvance would alone avert an open breach inyol- 
ving the uiost embarrassing uncertaintios. 

Coufronted with these, the resident merchanta might be pardoned 
for dwelling regretfully ‘upon the imperilled well-being of the past,’ 
as Mr, Jardine did at the farewell dinner given him in the Company's 
hall in 1808, upon lis aeverance vf the ties that had long held him to 
his Canton linme; which was soo ta be the seene of events and 
changes, working a transfarmation, rarely, if ever, wrought at a great 
mart uf trade before. 

Here was an enormous commerce conducted by a relatively limited 
nuuber of merchants, with an ease and facility quite unknown i 
Europe or America in trangactions at all ee its magnitude, 
and solely regulated by the law of honour ; that unwritten code whose 
scrupulous obyarvance in a community of gentlemen worked an inter- 
diction of all pretenders. 


A Trip to Corea, Shanghai, 1885,—‘t A Trip to Corea" is the 
title of a small pamphlet issned by the North-China Herald 
Office, chronicling the experiences of a member of the staff 
during a short visit to that country. Making no pretensions to 
being able to tell us more than three or four days’ visit justified, 
the writer with a light and pleasant pon describes the little 
adventures and mishaps of a journey from Chemulpo to Seoul 
and back, and gives us his impressions of a flying visit to the 
port of Yuensan. The conversation with Mr. yon Méllendorif 
reported in the third chapter throws light on the part | bi 
by that gentleman in connection with the so-called Russo-Corean 
Treaty, oud justifies his action from his own point of view. 
The pamphlet can be recommended ag affording a half hour's 
Pluagant roading. a 


Sa 


PROCEEDINGS, 
———+——— 
Meeting of the 12th Murch, 188. 


The annnal gencral meeting of the Society was leld on the 12th 
March, 1886. Dr. Hisru, as President, ovengned the Chuir. 
The minntesa of the last gencral meeting having been poblished 
in the North-China Heralil, were taken as read. 

The Chairman then annoanced the election of the following 
new members:—Dr. J. Coélho de Carvalho, Consul-General for 
Portugal; Messrs. Carlo Gatti, Manager of Messrs. Jurdine, 
Matheson & Co.'s Silk Filature; F. Gebhardt, of Murua. M. 
Schultz & Co.; Panl H. King, of the Kinkiang Costoma ; the Chey, 
BE. M. do Lanciares, Italian Charge d’Affaires ; Robert Little, of 
Shanghai; George Miiller-Beeck, of Yokohama, and Charles 
Rayner, of Shanghai. M. Henri Cordier, Professor of Geography 
at the Keole des Langocs Orientales in Paris, formerly a pro- 
minent member of the Society's Connecil, was elected a Cor- 
responding member, and Father Angelo Aottoli, the celebrated 
anthor of the “Caraus Literatarm Siniew,” an Honorary Mem- 
her in the place of Sir Walter Medhurat deceased. It was thon 
decided to publish the Council’s Report together with the Trea- 
snrer’s aud Cuorator’s Report, and a List of Library donations 
prepared by the President, in liew of a Librarian's Report, in 
the fortheoming fascicule of the Society's Journal. The election 
of a new Council was then proceeded with, which resulted as 
follows :—President, Dr, Hirth; Vice-Presidenta, Dr. Jamieson 
and Mr. Kingsmill; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Mr. 8. von Fries ; 
Hon, Garator of Musenm, Mr. H. E. Hobson; Hon, Librarian, 
Mr. H. Beck; Conucillors, Messrs. Drow, Hnoas, Ernetzor, 
Nocentini and Playfair. A vote of thanks was then moved and 
carried for the officers of the last Council. The ordinary bosi- 
uess of the meeting having been disposed of, the President an- 
nouuced to the members the substance of a cirenlar concerning 
a fund of $25,000 established “for the advancement and pro- 
sectition of scientific resuarch in ita broadest sense,” by Mera, 
Klisabeth Thompson. Intending applicants, the Chairman re- 
marked, should consider that the competition must be large, 
since the same circular had probably been sent to all the scientific 
societies of the world. He did not, therefore, venture upon any 
particular suggestions on behalf of the Society, but thought it 
right to acquaint its members with the conditions set forth in the 
circular received, ‘‘ As the income “is already available, the 
trnatees desire to receive applications for appropriations in aid 
of acientifie work. This endowment iy not for the benefit of any 
department of science, but it ia the intention of the trustees tu 
give the preference to those investigations, not already otherwise 
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provided for, which have for their object the advancement of 
litman knowledge, or the benefit of mankind in general, rather 
than to researches directed to the solution of questions of merely 
local importance.”—" Applications for assistance from this fund 
should be accompanied by a full statement of the nature of the 
investigation, of the conditions under which it is to be prose- 
euted, and of the manner in which the appropriation asked for 
is to be expended. Applications should be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Elizabeth Thompson 
Science Fand, Dr. C. 5. Minot, 25, Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass., UA.” 

The subject of the non-business part of the evening's assem- 
bly was the reading of a paper written by Mr. Geo. Phillipa, 
H.B.M.’s Conaul at Swatow, entitled ‘The Seaporta of India 
and Ceylon, described by Chinese bb of the Fifteenth 
Century, together with an account of Chinese navigation.” 

Before reading the paper itself the Chairman made the 
following remarks :— 

By way of introduction to Mr. Phillips’ papor I wish to draw 
attention to a fack which is not generally known. China has 
had her age of discovery and conquest by naval strength as well 
as Horope. [tb was during the reign of the Emperor Yung-lo 
that the colobrated Chinese naval commander Chéng Ho (whose 
name, by the way, is not contained in Mayers’ Manwal) was sent 
out on an expedition to certain distant countries in the Southern 
Seas. Ching Ho, as we learn from Mr. Groeneveldt’s transla- 
tion of a chapter in the “ History of the Ming Dynasty,” had 
come to Java onder peaceful pretext; but his visit soon 
degenerated into an actual conquest. Java ond other Malay 
countrics sent tribute to China np to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when these signs of dependence became less frequent, 
Chéng Ho, appears to have established Chinese role not only in 
the Indian Archipelago, but also in the islands west of it as far 
as Ocylon, possibly even in the Maldive Islands, whose his 
presenta a blank between Ibn Batita’s visit in A.D. 1045 an 
the arrival of the Portuguese in A.D, 1506. Chéng Ho was a 
native of Yiinman and made hig career as a eunoch at the conrt 
of the Emperor Ch‘éug-ten, who reigned from A.D. 1403 to 1424. 
Imperial favour made him commander-in-chief over a body of 
27,800 soldiers and 60 large fighting junks, sent out for the 
purpose of “making known the Emperor's orders in distant 
countries,” When Chéng Ho returned, he bronght with him 
one of the conquered kings, the Chief of Palembang, as prisoner 
to China. Qn a second expedition in A.D. 1405, a battle took 
place between the Chinese adventurers and the King of Ceylon, 
in which the latter wag made prisoner with his snite and family, 
and brought to China. The King wae sent buck by the Chinese 
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Emperor, bot replaced on the throne by another member of the 
family. The kings of Ceylon after this continued to reign ay 
vassals of the Emperor of China for nearly half a century, 
Fall details regarding these important events are contained in 
Chinese records, and in Tennent's Cryfon; bat the author of 
the last named work adds that these facts are “ obsenrely alloded 
to in some of the Singhalese chronicles” (Vol. 1, p. $1), and 
that, ‘on their arrival in Ceylon curly in the lth century, the 
Portagnese found many evidences still existing of the intercourse 
and inflnence of the Chinese.” Tradition was then so strongly 
in favour of this inflaence that Portuguese writers uven at- 
tempted to explain the name Singhulese as having originated, 
like the race it described, “from the intermarringe of the 
Chinese with the Gallas, the caste who in great numbers still 
inhabit the country to the north of Point de Gully.” 

. Mr. Phillips’ paper, [see p. 200 seqq. of this volume] was then 
read and the map accompanying ib was exhibited, A discussion 
followed, in which Messrs. Drew, vom Fries and the Chatrman 
took part. One of the chief points raised in the discussion wis 
the question of the valne of the work of Dr. F. Porter Smith, 
entitled “Vocabulary of Chinese Proper Names,” and whether 
the time for a revised edition of thut work with the latest 
geographical identifieations of Chinese names had not arrived. 

The Annual Report of the Council wns taken as rewil, and it 
waa decided to print it in the current fascicule of the Journ. 
[ See below). 


COUNCIL'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 18865. 
Rk 


1.—The Covneli—In the last annnal mosting, which was held 
tnder the presidency of Mr. E. B. Drew, on the 20th March, 
1885, and in certain subsequent meetings, the following yroullu- 
men were elected office-bearers for the yuar 1485 :— 
Henpert A, Gites, Esq,, President, 
T. W. Ervesurun, Est. ) yy, Penetlonte 
F. Here, Esq., Px.D, } ieee 
Ki. Rocwer, Esq., Seeretury awl Treasurer, 
N. P. Aypersen, Esg., Librarian. 
BF, W. Srraw, Eaq., Curator of Muaeiat, 
E. B. Drew, Esq., 
J. Haas, Kasry,, 
L. Nocewtivt, Exq., 
F. H. Batrour, Hsq., 
Of the Members of the Council for 1844, Mesars, G. J. Morti- 
eon, T. 8. Southey, and C. Deightou-Braysher had notified their 
intention to resigu their datiex as Membors of the Couneil; 


> Onweestlors, 
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Captain von Kreitner was transferred as Austrian Consul to 
Yokohama; and Mr. Slevogt, from whose exertions the manage- 
ment of the Society's Library had received a temporary impetng, 
had left China for a year's forlongh. The Conncil elected for 
1885 was hardly less unfortunate in losing two of its most active 
members: Mr. Giles, who had endenvoured to revive the work 
of the Society in its principal phases, the holding of meetings 
and the printing of papers, was transferred ag British Consul to 
Tamsni, and Captain Andersen, under whose management the 
business connected with the receiving, registering, ackhowledg- 
ing, ete, of donations and the despatching of our own 
publications had just begun to assume a certain systematic 
shape, had to leave for Amoy. Tho vacancies thos occurring 
werv temporarily filled by the appointment of Dr. Hirth as Pre. 
aident, Dr, KK. A. Jamieson as Vice-President, and Mr. D. 0. 
Jansen as Librarian; and Mr. G. M. H. Playfair was added to . 
the number of Members of the Council. 

2.—Membere uf the Soctety—Loeses.—During the year 1885, 
death deprived the Society of an unusual number of ita principal 
ornaments. The list of Honorary Members was diminished by 
three: Admiral Sir Charles Shadwell, Sir Harry Parkes, and 
Sir Walter Medharst; the lst of Corresponding Members lost 
the names of Mgr. Delaplace, late Vicaire Apostolique at Peking, 
Canon MacClatchie, and Major-General Gordon. Besides these, 
the Society had to deplore the death of Mr. Geo. B. Glover, the 
warm interest shown by whom in furthering the ends of the 
Society deserves to be specially recorded on this occasion, and 
Mr. F. B. Johnson, who had beon a member for the last twenty- 
two years. Tho following gontlomen have left the Society 
owing to their removing from China or other reasons :—The 
Very Rev. Dean Butcher; His Exe. Mr. Ferguson, the Nether- 
lunts’ Minister: Megara. F. GB. Forheos, Gil de Uribarri, J. 
Henderson, Dr. Johnston, G. H. J. Kleimwiichter, EB. G. Low, 
W. W. Perry, It. D. Starkey, I. Toda, Wi 8. Wetmore, and F. 
Yond. We lost in all fifteen Ordinary Members. 

New Menlere.—The list of Members as it stood on 30th 
September, 18#4, contained the names of 120 Ordinary Members ; 
we close the year 1885 with an increase of 61 Members, the 
present list [15th April, 1886] containing 181 names. The 
inerense in the number of members is partly due to the reduction 
in the subscription of resident membership from $10 to $5, 
and partly to the increased interest the public seem to take in 
the Society's Journal. tis to be hoped that further candidates 
for membership will come forward, in order to enable the 
Conncil not only to improve the Journal by adding maps and 
other illustrations without running the Society into debt, but 
also to purchase a number vf books, chilly older books, not in 
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the library and such as we onght to possess by all means. Tho 
formation of a Chinese Library is also a groat desideratam; but 
we mast become much richer than we are now before we can 
think of such a lnxury. 

3.—Meetings.—Dnoring the year five mectings (including the 
final Annual Meeting) have been held, when the following papors 
were real — 

1—"“ The Dream of the Red Chamber,—a Love Story," by 
H. A. Giles, Esq. (Printed in Vol. XX, p. 1 nery.). 

2.—" The Prevalence of Infanticide in Chinn,” being « erica 
od saci contributed by various Members. (Printed in Vol. 

, pP- 28 seqg.). 

$.—* Is Filial Piety, as tanght and practiced by the Chinese, 
production of good or evil P” being a series of papera contribated 
by various Members. (Printed in Vol. 2CX, p. 115 sexy.) 

4,—* Chinese Theatrical Plots,” being a series of papers con- 
tributed by varions Members. (Printed in Vol. XX, p. 198 
peqq.) 

5.—" The Seaports of India and Ceylon, described by Chinese 
Voyagers of the Fifteenth Century, together with an account of 
Chinese Navigation,” by George Phillipa, Esq. 

The idea, proposed by Mr. Giles, of placing & nomber of 
mombers under contribution for the purpose of loaring different 
views on the same enbject, proved o usefol one, and it ia now 
the intention of the Conncil to hold similar symposia as those 
resulting in the four first named papers once or twice in the 
course of the year. 

4,—The Journyl.—The Society's Jonrnal has undergone an 
important change in as moch as it hag been converted into a 
periodical publication, Six Fascienles are to take the place of 
the one annual volame hitherto published, and the matter to be 
printed is not to be confined to papers read at the meetings. It 
had been suggested that short notes in the style of the “ Notes 
and Queries on China and Japan,” published in 1867 to 1870 in 
’ Hongkong, would be welcome to most of onr readers, while 
affording our contributors an opportunity to ~~ on record 
many & piece of useful research not eee J enough to justify the 
writing of a long paper, which would otherwise be lost to the 
Society. The result of this innovation has so far proved sntis- 
factory, and, from a small beginning, every fascicnle issued has 
shown a decided progress aa regards the participation of our 
Members in the Society's literary work. , 

Part IT of Inat yoar's Jonrual (Vol. XIX) will be published 
in the old style, aud is now in the press. 


tie 
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It being the primary objectof onr Society to stimulate research 
in all matters eonnected with China, we should have two 
principal aims. The first is, to furnish material for atudy ta 
onr working Members; the second, to stimulate production by 
encouraging them to place on record the results of their studies. 


1°.—The material we can fornish to -stodents consists in onr 
Library and the Museam. hla helen we are not yet in the 
position to invest large sums in the pureliase of sinological works 
which are, as a rnoie, more expensive than all others. Bot a 
erent deal can be done by soliciting donations. Such pitts 
are cheerfully tendered in consideration of countergifta; it 
should be onr first care, therefore, to publish a Journal coveted 
by all those who can present os with Library treasures in return, 
atid to give our Jonrnal the right circulation. The postage we 
spond in increasing the list of recipients is well invested; it 
helps more than anything else to increase our Library, and the 
sorplog nomber of copies we may print in addition to the 
hitherto limited requirements of the Society represents a trifling 
ontlay when compared to the advantage it gives‘ns in the way 
of additions to the Library. Apart from this, the objects of 
the Society are materially forthered by ita work being known in 
all the circles over the world who can appreciate it. It haa been, 
therefore, proposed to considerably extend the number of copies 
to be issued for presontation., Itia proposed to shortly publish 
a list of the public institutions which have received copies’ of 
Vol, XX of our Journal, and which it may be hoped will respond 
by presenting us with theirown publications, if they have not done 
soalready. In order fo canseanuthors and publishers to present us 
with copies of books not being serials, we should endeavour to 
have the volumes wo may receiye reviewed by those Membera 
who have made tho subject of each donation their speeiality; if 
once we have attained the reputation of having amongst us com+ 
petent critics,—and such is indeed the case with regard to many 
branches of onr work, though their pens may have been allowed 
to rost,—we cannot fail to attract the attention of those who 
like to sea some sort of judgment given on their work. 


2°.—To stimulate production amongstour Members we should 
in the first instance ahow that we are able to edit the work con- 
fided.to ns both carefally and expeditiously; we ought to do our 
best to avoid printer's errors and arrange papers.on a nviform 
plan so as to be palatable to our readers; and, since no author 
likes to seo the result of his labours buried for more than a year 
before being in the hands of his public, we onght to see that 
contributions be published na soon as received; finally, we ought 
to follow the example of other Societies in supplying each author 
with say fifty copios of his paper, as this will be an inducement 
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to many to favour us with their gratcitous work, All this, and 
the prospect of having his paper circulated oe y the thousands 
of ieaiears of academies of sciences, oriental, geographical, 
scientific, etc,, societies, and other institutions in all conntrics, 
constituting our reading public, ought to be the best atimnlog 
in cansing those among 05 who are able to combine talent, 
studies and local facilities, to make uao of our columns for 
recording the result of their host efforts. 


—S_=_—_—— 


Appended are : 
I, The Treasurer’s Report, 
TI. The Cnrator’s Report, 
Ill. A List of Donations received, and 
TV. List of members having joined since lat October, 
1885, 


a 





Appondic T—Treasvern's Rerort. 


— 


GEeNTLEMEN, 

In submitting to you the accounts for the year just ended, I 
have much pleasure in being able to report favourably on the 
financial condition of the Society. 

You will see from the enclosed statement that on the Jlast of 
January 1885 the Society was credited with the sum of Tls, 109,02, 
and that during the year the receipts amounted to Tis. 693.03, 
the highest figure ever reached, consisting of subscriptions, the 
gale of Journals, rent from the Shanghai Library and rent of the 
Society's Room. 

Your Treasurer ia glad to say that dnring the year under 
review, a good many of the old arrears of subscriplions haye 
been collected, and that after paying off the old printing ac- 
count Tis. 270.95, the ral expenses Tle, 223.72 and the 
printing of the Journal for 1885 amounting to Tis. 300,62, there 
remains a balance of Tis, 206.76 which has been passed to the 
Society's credit. 

There remains an open account of uncollected moneys amount- 
ing to $428.75, consisting chiefly of subscriptions due from 
members who are at home, travelling about, and from new 
members who have been elected lately and have scarcely had 
time to send in their subscriptions. Bad debts being allowed 
for, it is anticipated that these arreara will bring about $350. 

It would not perhaps be out of place to mention that the 
reduction of the subscription for the resident members from 
$10.00 to $5.00 has had the “ine effect of increasing considerably 
the number of members. The receipts from Shanghai which in 
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1883-84 were not more than about 3210.00 have reached 
$395.00, 

The outports have also contributed their share; several new 
non-resident members have been elected, and it is expected that 
the current year will add a certain nomber of new comers. 

In conclusion I must say that actually the Society is, finan- 
cially speaking, on a prosperous footing, Not only are we free 
from debt, but there is a small balance at the Society's credit 
and a valnable stock of Journals for sale. 

With regard to the Museum, the income for last year, including 
the liberal grants of the English and French Municipal Councils, 
amounted, with the preceding year's balance, to Tla, 636.17, 
and the expenditures to Tle. 631.04, leaving a balance of TJs, 
5.18, which has been carried to the new account. 

Iam glad to say that the funds have admitted of two years’ 
interest being paid on the loan made by the Recreation Fond, 
thos making the interest due to date only one year in arrear. 


E. ROCHER, 
Hon, Secretary & Treasurer. 


Shanghai, dlet January, 1880. 
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Appendia I.—Curaror's Rerorr. 


To the President and Council 
Cuma Branca of tHE Roran Asiatic Socrery. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ihave the pleasure to report satisfactory progress in the 
work of the Musenm during the past year. 

Nomerons specimens have been presented or procured in the 
market, inclnding the following new species :— 

Grus viridirostris (Manchurian Crane). 
Nucifraga caryocatactes (Nuteracker). 
Megalema nuchalia (Formosan Barbet), 
Alanda arvensis (Skylark). 

Galerida cristata (Crested Lark). 

Squatarols, helvetica (Grey Plover). 

Taortur humilis (Little Dove). 

Cuculos hyperythrus (Red-breasted Cuckoo). 
Hirundo savignyi (Oriental Chimney Swallow). 

The awallow is a very interesting addition to tho collection, 
being the first of the kind reco as killed in China, The 
species which is sometimes considered only a race or permanent 
variety of the common swallow, H. Kostica is well-known in 
Egypt, Southern Europe, and Eastern Siberia, from whence 
perhaps it not unfrequently strays into Northern China, thongh 
it has been previously overlooked. It is readily distinguished 
by its underparts being rich chestnut in colonr. 

With a few exceptions, all the new birds and animals are 
good specimens, well mounted, and in first rate condition, and if 
proper care be taken to keep the cases dust and moth proof, 
there is no reason why they should not last for fifty years. 

The work of regeneration, begun two years ago, is unayoid- 
ably slow, but about one-third of the collection has now been 
renewed, and most of the very bad specimens thrown away ; 
none however have been destroyed until replaced by new ones 
of the same species, and in the case of some of the rarer birds, 
it may of course be many years before an opportunity occurs of 
replacing them. 

In the meantime I have thought it advisable to keep the new 
specimens distinct from the old ones and disregard the nataral 
affinities of the species. It is of course to be desired that they 
should be grouped together in their natural order, but were this 
done the new specimens would most certainly be attacked by 
the insects, af present existing in many of the old sking. As 
the old specimens become fewer in number they can be com- 
pressed into smaller space; the cayes that thos become vacant 
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ean be.cleaned and painted, and will then be fit to receive new 
specimens. In this way the old collection will gradually dis- 
appear and the insect peste be eradicated. 

eee regret that I have neither the ability nor the leisure to 
give personal attention to other subjects than the birds and 
mammals; and it ia highly desirable that some one should be 
found to care for the other branches represented in the Museum. 
There must be in Shanghai men interested in botany, insecta, 
annkes, fishes, shells, minerals, ete., who might be induced to 
give a little time to arranging the various collections, if they 
LEnew their work would be appreciated. There is no donbt that 
the better eared for the Museum is, the greater interest will be 
taken in if, and the botler chance if will have of becoming a 
valuable and useful institution. A very general interest is taken 
in natural history by residenta in China, ag is evinced by the 
frequent visita to the Musenm of those who wish to recognize 
birds, ete., that they may come across up-country, visits which 
frequently result in new additions to the collection. 

I would suggest therefore that members of the society, who 
are known to take an interest in any apecial branch of natural 
history, be invited to help in the arrangement and preservation 
of that particnlar collection; some would doubtless decline on 
the plea of insufficient knowledge, but it must be remembered 
that savanta and specinlista are not looked for, and that even 
amateur work may prove of the greatest use and benefit to the 


community. 
F, W. STYAN, 
Hon. Curator. 
Slat December, 1884, 





SPROMENS ADDRD TO THR COLLECTION. 
Junmuary lst, 1B6, to Murch 31st, 1886, 


Name, Wheres from, Presented by, 

Vanellus Cristatus (Poewit) ........... Shanghai... F. W. Styan. 
Hutaurus Stellaris {Biteenn) enrnrarnn - Do... W. D. Little. 
Tinnunculua Jagemicus ( Japanese 

Keosbrel) sscssssssscovsssssesseseserseeeee = DO, ons El. T. Wale, 
Gallinagu Scolopacina ( Common 

BUUENA) -savnasexpumeeniiones ines re i ee ae ee 
Qnoryuedula Crecea (Teal) ...ccceeeee Do  ... FP. MeGrogor Grant, 
Coturnix Communia (Quail) ......00 . Do... F. W. Styan, 
Cicunia Nigra (Black Stork),.......000. Wuhu ...... J. J. Bell-lrving. 
Mergus Merganser Wwieetyee corven | OMe Du. 
Athens Whitelyi (Whitoly's Little ; 

dt $5 rrennaouibewaeitd pcabnaann seeeeeeseeee Shanghat... E. Davia. 
Cervulus Lacrymans (Muntjac) ...... Ningpo ...D. 0, dianaen. 
Auns Boachus (Mallartl),.........00.cc00 Shanghai... F. W. Styan. 


Turtur Sinensia (Chineae Duve) ...... Do. ... F. M. d’Oliveira. 
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Soll i P Fnicong fren E ut ale ha, 
Gallinago Sal ees Bu ni OBR cesses Allen. 
ry aire ier ote ( ee a simaae i » Hamkow 0. M. Donaldson. 
Rhynehea Capensis (Painted ate Shanghal. wae WL DD Little. 
OCymmus Bewickii (Bewick's Swan)... Do. ...d. d. Bell-lrving, 
Fuligala Ferina rome) aera Do...» Purchased, 
Spatula Clypeata (Shoveller Duck)... Do, aus Dh, 
Mergus Merganser (a pair of Goo 

MAU MENA, ss casunieuinnaenns tis taeomaee » Do, «A.J. M. Inverarity. 
Eunetta Fuleuta (Fulcate Twal) ee | a Di, 
ee Swatow ... H. Sage. 
Asio Obtus (2 Long-eared Owls) ...... si aap 1) C, danaen. 
Eunetta Formosa (Spectacled Tual)... Do. ... Parehaserd, 
Mareca Penelope (Widgeun).....0000. Do. ss Lh, 
Anser Segetum (Bean (inase) ....... Ih.  ... Ad. M. [nverarity, 
’ Anser Forus (Groylag Googe) ....... Du... Da. 
Fuligula Mariluides (Chinese eae 

REF scankavivs seecneiaeavibijeanenaai Du... Tho, 
Mergus Meryanser (Gousander) aenees Ki kinng... LP yl, 
Galbula Virilis* (Green Jacamar) ... 8. S. Amoviea Mrs, Kerr. 
Megalema Nuchalis (Formosan Bar- 


TA) iicencssiiecinumenciasen ae Pormoga ... C. Wang. 
A box containing skins of 74 binds 
BT G MAMAS socceer see nsssreecseneee Sydney ... Australian Museutn, 
Meles Leptorynchus (Badger, young). Shanghai... Purchaguil. 
Erinaceus dealbatus(Pale Heilgelog) Do, Du. 
Upupa Epops (Foupoc).....scccccccces Do, ... H. T. Vale, 
oocothraustes Persunata (Maskeil 
Blaarlingh q,.-.0<cgequpciertinkinsoténeotysht Do. ... Chong. 
Querquedula Circia (Gargancy Teul, 
St TORI: ncecaceseninspricerresinrs neve Dn. .., A. Shewan. 
Querquedula Circia (Garganey Toal, 
1 female) Sheba eters ere Do. err Duuglas Jones, 
Charadrius Fulvas (Eastern Golden 
DE RSV RE | \ insiaiarries sieaseomuapuanertaan Do... P. Mellroyer Grunt. 
Porzana Pygmea (Taillon’s Crake) we Dn, .. A.J. M. Inverarity. 
Asio Accipitrinus (Short-cared Owl). Do.  ... 0. 8. Sharp, 
Agio Otus (Long-vared Owl) Do... A. BE. Hewett. 
ims = Wiridirostris* ( Manchurian 
IRIE) cst iaanescotansdaadaocctgeginnise Coren ...4.. W. I, Carles, 
Wild Ont® (appt) ....eeeeeceteesens oe) fT. ase Do, 
Skull of deer ......-...cc-eesececeeeess pies us seats Du, 
Specimen of Pagoda Stime ”,........ - Iehange.. pics W. R. Kahler. 
Auas Penelope (Widgeon) ............ Shanghai... A.J. M. Inverarity. 
Sternulns Sinensis (Chineso Little 
lve sep Fs i ican pepterceeaibainacotie ein Do. ... G. Lanning. 
Sternulus Sincusis (Chinese Little 
OT rcscateyr eee searee tide De. 4... W. D. Little. 
Squatarola Helvetien (Grey Plover)... De. ... F, Huchting. 
Ardetta Flavicollia* (Hlack Heron)... Wuhu ...... 1. H. Swaustrom, 
Gallicrex Cristatus* (Watereock)...... Shanghai... D, Hay. 
Miibe Hpabiadioc a. -bruwed 
Yellow Flycatcher), .......cseccccseeee Chinkiang. M. 8. Jerdein. 
* Ruculvo iat mless cuwditton. 
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Where from, Presented by, 
Porzana Py cee {Baillon's Crake).. Shanghai... A. Cushny. 
Larus Ridibundus ( Dliuck-headed 


CUTT) scassnewvvscssanenteataesnssengentocnee oO HH. T. Vale. 
Totanus Oalidris (Itudshunk) ......... Do, ... Purchased, 
Thtanus Glottia (€ ireaushank) .. vribuenas oan Do, 
Torekia Cinerea (Terek Sandpiper)... Du. Th, 
Totanne Glareola (Wud Sandpiper), Do... Do, 
Tringnides Hypeleweua = ( Commun 

Sandpiper) De an Dh. 
Tringu Subiiinuts (Eastern ‘st int} wo N° ney Da, 
Trinpga Gamubttra (Kot) ......0ccceeeeees Done Du, 
Tringa Crassirustria Larye-bilied 

Kitit)  sesceseees foo MY gee Tn. 


Limosa Bari (Buor'’s Cuclwit) .. eas | De, 
Charadrius Fulvus (Eastern Golden 


Plover) .. ae Do. 
Hinmantepus ‘Candids (islack- W iugud 

BSELIE) we seenenes De.  ...d. Honningsen. 
Charadrius Fulvus aster Golden 

PAVE) cccrecctsrseetersseesasentscseaees Di oer Gt. GL Clark, 
Aa Fight 0c. ccsscstcnsesssspsesseneacnsetg saree De.  ... G. Howard. 
Auser Cypnoiles (Swan ula sian sige D. C, Jansen. 
Be Die censecervevtesststherest smalvansy tennis <i Mrs, J. Danenberg. 
Wings wf Albatross... sa peer wi enigpates 
rites | san (Neat and 

Fak Dailor ind), scseccsseersacseene Sivatow ... H. Sage. 

Sundry butterflies nud inpecta........ Do. 4. Du, 
Wood bured ley White, Anta....... ee |) ae Du, 
Hornot’s Neat ,......... steerer UOChOW,.. MW, Greig. 
Anous Stalidus® (Noddy) ...... ajapeepeg | ea, . BR, Knott. 
Martes 4ibollinn (Sable) ....cccccssaes Siberia,..... Captain Loiteh. 
2 pieces coral and 2 alellg......... aves sei Capt. a McCaslin. 
2 Globe Fish .......0. er ee ee 


Nucifraga Caryocutactes (Nutcracker) Chafvo...... D.C. Tan. 
Cuculus Hyperythrus.(ed-breasted 

GROG} savnoxenens erstmaagneaneaese wow Shanghai...J. Bouchard. 
Ae OU csc tssarveiacsens sentences W. Tt, Kahler. 
Turtur Humilis (Little Dove) ........ Shanghai. . Purchased. 
Frugilogus Pastinator (Enatern Rook) Do. wed. P. da dilva. 
sciuros Castanelventrics (Red-bellied 

Squirrel) ...... ww. Dy. «D.C. Jansen. 
Accipiter } ise (Sp uct W Hawi)... ee |. Se O. 
Anas Clangula (tielden- -wye Duck)... Do. ..,.A. 0, M. Inverarity 
Aix Galoriculata* (Mandarin Duck.. 12 ee Do. 
Australian Weapon .....cccccccscesceee AUSEralia,., James Ambrose. 
Lutra Sinensis (Chinese ¢ 11) ee cai aaa . Purchased. 
Nyctereutes procynides (Racoon Do ) ane Do, 
Cervulus Inery mans (Muntj ac De et, Pht .. D. 0, Jansen, 
Sturmus Cineraceus (Grey Starling’. Shanghai.. .F. W. Styan. 
Emboeriza Rustica (Rustic Bunting). .Do,  ... Da, 
Fuligula Cristata (Crested Ducks)... Do. . ... Purchased. 
Otis Dybowskii (Dybowalky’ a Bustard) 1 ae Du, 


livcelvedl in a twiulisin cundithuai. 
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Where Presented br. 
Fulica Atra (Coot) eee sain Sangha. A.J. M. lnverarity, 
Podiceps Minor ittle Grebe)... Do. Du. 


Eunetia Faleata (Faleate Teal) ...... Do.  .«.. Liu. 
Aquila Neevioides Pee Tag vi 0, M. Young. 
Athene Whitelyi (Whitely’s Owl) . TL. H. Josep 
Picus Mandarimus ( Great spotted 

“Wood- er) Pcttoteeen es eee boneee Seuul avatin ls H, Think. 
Mergus Merganser (Goosander) ...... Shanghai... E. C. Pearce, 
Larus Cachinnans niall Herring 


Gul wg wiiaienn 'eineauaigneeueens Tin, sia Da, 
Anas Boachas (Wild Duek a Du oA. d. M. fiverarity, 
Haliaetus Albicilla* (4% hito-tailed 


Sea-eagl et Re ete 5 RO oo EE. Thterit. 


Lepus Tis; (Moneolian Hare). seeneeee Chiebat. es... ny witheLTt. 
. nna 
Trochalopteron Carorum (Hwamei)... Shangliat... mae “let. 


see = ar Red- 


SEPC SEEPS SRE EST 


Du. oa Du. 


shaiah TRIE LL LL LE Da. ee Du. 
Eunetta Formosa (Spectacled Teal).. Do. ... Purchased. 
Ardea Cinerea (Common Heron)...... Du. od. MacMorran, 


Bubo Maximus (Great Eagle Owl ".. Chinkiang . T. Hane, 

Felis Sinensis (Chinesa Wild Cat) ... Wuhu ...... Juhm Sos Irving. 
Bubo Maximus* (Great Eagle Owl)... Do. os 

a hak ee Strophiatua Thibetan 


h- legged Buzzard)... .. Shanghai... J. M. Young. 
Paleo (Merlin) ......00000 omen Mi.” uns Do. 
Cervulus 5 Pe (Ging Munt- 
dared segue Comite +» Hangehow. Henry Morrias, 


a ae Stellaris (Bittern) . seeseeeeee SHOU AI,.. D, M. Honderson, 
Accipiter Nisua* pana awk)... Du... Du, 
Circus Cyaneua* (Hen Harrier) ...... Do.  ... Do, 
AMAT TVAES recess escrsurireneyneataan teens Do, ...J. D. Clark, 
Mergus Albellus (Smew) ......... Do... Purchased, 
Ampolis Phienicoptera (Red-tailed 
BXMINZ) cesses De one C Wang. 

Parus Minor (Lesser Tit) escrsceererece DD, ae EW, Shy, 
Mergus minal (Red-breasted Mer- ee 

GANSCD) «occ eeceeseeereseeseeeeeceseereeees NagABBKL., Capt Schulze, 
emt Versicolor (Je apanese Phea- 


PPP Teli errr rr errr errr rrr? irre es oom Da, gee Du. 
“Teeron Formosm (Formosan ‘Green 
a sans suanntuvenasnionind raanesiiaeauens as Du. 
a odus Michianus (Michie's Deer) one .. Purchased. 
hie Sinenais (Chinese Hare) ...... Shanghai... J. M. Young. 
aa ene ( White-breasted 
spazkbasgali$adendetas sees SEWN .. H. Sage. 
Gi Curio Fiathok aay” sittateas "See A. Navarra. 
rus Canus (Common sereeees Sliangelioi... A.J. M. Inverarity. 
Faleo Alsalon (Merlin) .....:..00000s000 ee . G, A, Lindsay. J 


Two Snakes, Cuttle Fish, and Coral. Formosa .., Capt, N.P. Andersen 
* Received inn males condition, 


fF 
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Name, : Where froin, FProsanted by. 
Sturnus Cineraceus ies Starling).. Shanghai... F. W. Styan. 
Dafila Acuta (Pintailed Duck)......... Du. ... Purchased. 
Eunetta Faleata (Falcate Teal) ..... Do... Do. 
Larus Cachinnans (Eastern Herring 
CUI) wececenconeseereesess pasdsdenensansass » Do... A.J. M. Inverarity. 
Fringilla Montifringilla (Mountain 
Finch) ..cccsseeesersssenersernenensennens Do, ... O, Wang. 
Chettusia Cinerea* (Grey Peewit) ... Do, ...d. M. Young, 
Ampelis Pheenicuptera ( Red-tailed | 
AX WILL) ..cacees eT » 2 ges Do, 
Mergus Albellus (Bain) csconascensars - Deo... Jd. MacMorran. 


Motactlla Oeularis (Swinhve's Pied 
Wrtail) eroscecsescsesersaresreereees Do aes FW, Styan. 


Circus Cyancus (Hen Harrior).....00.. Ty aes Du. 
Aguila Chrysaetus* (Golden Engle).. Ichang...... J. L, Chalmers, 
Falis Sinensis* (Chinese Wild Cat)... Do... | Do. 


Pteromys Alborufa (1) (Flymg Squir- 

TOR easssnersesnsvenssses » Dh no Do. 

Larus Crassirostris (Black-tailed so Shanghai... A.J. Knott, 
tvinlitig Veredus ( Red-broast 

lover) a Mihi TTT TTrier ete thee eee eee 

Fringilla Moutifringilla (Mountain 

TCH) ccscsrsssestesersesessseersessssenss 00, vas Purchased. 

* Roceivod inn useless condition, 


a. Le. W. Basset-Smith. 


se 


Appendia ITI.—Paovisonan AckNowLeparment or Dowariorg 
(Boors anv PeERiopicaLg) RECEIVED FOR THE BOCIETT SINCE 
ler January, 1886.* 


[The donations enumerated have beenreceived from the authors 
or publishers, unless otherwise described). 


1. La Légende du premier pape des Taoistes. Par M. C. 
Imbault-Huart. Paris, 1885. 

2, The Meteorological Elements of the Climate of Shanghai. 

Fi-ka-wei, 1885, Presented by the Mission Catholique. 


1 a 





* Ineluding publications on the tect he Library Table on that date. 
The President and Council of the Society have to claim the indulgency of 
such friends of the Society who, during the last few years, may have pre- 
sented ita Library with books and periodical publications. to an 
unfortunate series of changes in the personnel of the Society's office-bearers 
the rendering of public account of such donations has been temporarily in- 
terrupted, and it has now beon oaed to include the title of all works 
not yet accounted for and received previous to the lat January, 1896, in 
the nary ime el the Library's Cana. ne the ae a hg 
ceived during current year will be acknowledged, provisionally, mm the 
order in which they reach the Society's Library Room, All tha ahove 
blications are exhibited tothe public in the Reading Room of the hang- 
Lihrery, No. 1, Upper Yuen-ming-yuen Road, irom 9 to 11 a.m, and 
from 4 $0 7. 30 p.m, on week days, 
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13. 
18. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


l?. 


18. 
18. 
20. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Mittheilongen der r. Gesellach. za Jena. Vols, ITI 
and IV, fase. 1-8. Jena, 1885. | 

The Sugar Industry of the United States, by H. W. Wiley. 
cae the Department of Agriculture.) Washington, 
Lbs. 

Department of Agriculture: Barean of Statistics, Teporta, 
up to No. 25, New Series. Washington, 1845. 

Balletin of the Mosenm of Comparative Aotilogy, Vol. 
XI, No. 11, and Vol. XII, No. 1. 

a of the Asiatic Society of Bongal, 1885, Noa. 
1 to 

Proceedings of the Am. Orient Soc, Boston, May 1885 ; 
and New York, Oct. 1885. 

List of the Geological Society of London, Nov. Ist, 1845, 

Bericht des Museums fiir Vilkerkunde in Leipzip, 1484, 
Leipag, 1855. 

Balletin of the Bookville Society for Natural History. No. 
1 (1885). 

The rete ee and the Constitution of tha Women's 
Anthropological Society. Washington, 1585. 

“The Japan Herald Mail Summary.” (Ifiles to date). 

A Trip to Corea. Reprinted from the North-China Daily 
News. Shanghai, 1885. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Centenary Review, 1784-1883, 
Calentta, 1885. 

“Tijdschrift voor indisch tanl-land-en volkenkonde,” 
published by the Gatav. Genootschup van Kunaten on 
Wetenschapen. Vol. XOX, Fase. 1-5 (185). 

. gles tot de taal-land-en volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié,” published by Het Koninklijk Instituot 
voor de taal-land-en yolkenkunde, ete, Vol. IX and 
Vol. X, Fase. 1,3,4. The Hagne, 1885. Do. Do. 
Sth Series, Vol. I, Fase. 1. The Hague, 1886. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. XVIT up to 
Pt. TIT (July 1885), Vol, XVIII, Pt. I (Jan. 1886), 

Journal of the Statistical Sovicty. Wol, XVII, I"ts. I @ 
ITI, London, 1885, 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Socivty. Vol. 
SLI up to No. 164, Nov. 1885. Aluo Vols. 1867-79, 
excl, 1876. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 1885. 
Parts I @ ITIL. 

Notulen van de Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenachapen, Vol. XXTIT, 1885, Vasc. 1, 2, and 4 
Annales de l’extréme orient. Up to No, 90 (1885) and 

No. 91 (1880). 


24. 
2b. 
26. 
ae. 


26. 


- 20 


a. 


31. 


41. 
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Bulletin de Ja société de phograplie, ?7me Série, tome 
VI, Nos.8&4, Paris, 1885. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol, XI, No, 
2, New Haven, 1885. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XX XVII, up to 
No. 238. London, 1885; Vol. XXXTX, No. 240, 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Vol. XIV and Vol. XV, up to No. 2. 

London, 1885. 

Vorhandlungen der K.E. Zoologisch-botaniachan Gegell- 
schaft zn Wien. Vol. XXXIV, 1884, Vienna, 1885, 
and Vol. SAXV, 1885, [1, Halbjahr. Vienna, 1886. 

Balletin mensuel do l'vbservatoire magneétiqne et mito. 
rologique de Zi-ka-wei. Tome X, 184. Zikawei, 1885, 

Bulletin dela Société Impdriale des natnralistes de 
Moseon, 1884: Nos. 3 and 4, Moscow, 1885; 1885: Nos. 
1 and 2, Moscow 1885-1886, 

Verbandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropo- 
logie, Ethnologie and Urgeschichte. 2let March, 1dth 
a 16th May, 20th and 27th June, and 18th July, 

D. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. VII, 
1885, Nos. 1 to 12; Vol. VIII, 1886, Nos, 1 and 2. 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVIII, 

1885, Parta 1, 2 and 4; Vol. XIX, 1886, Part 1. 

a des Vereins fiir Erdkande en Halle-a/S, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Serica 
Vol. LIV, 1885, Part I, Nos. 1 and 2, and Part II, 
Nos 1 and 2. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XIII, 
Parte 1 and 2. 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Vol. XIV, Fase. 1. 
Batavia, 1885. 

Sitzgungsberichte der EK. Prenss. Akademie der Wis- 
penschaften 20 Berlin, 1885, Fase. 1 to 40. 

Mittheilangen des Ornithologischen Vereins in Wien, 
Vol. LX, 1885, Nos. 1 to 30 and Vol. X, No. 1. -Do. 
Section fiir Gefliigelzncht und Brieftanben, Vol. I, up 
to No, 26. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India: Palaconto- 
logica Indica, Tertiary and Upper Cretaceous Fossils 
of Western Sind, Ser. XIV, Vol. I, 3, faso. V. Cal- 
cutia, 1885, 

The Chinese Recorder, Vol. XVI, 1885, and Vol. XVII, 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1886. 


50, 
ol. 
52. 


ode 


54, 
oo. 


ob. 


of. 


u8, 


59. 
60. 
él. 
62. 
63. 
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Verhandlangen der Ges, f. Erdk., Vol. XII up to No. 10, 
Berlin, 1885. Vol. XIII, No. 1. Berlin, 1886. 

Zeitschrift der Ges. f. Erdk., Vol. 2%, up to fase, 6. 
Berlin, 1885. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Geogr. Soc. of Peterab., Vol. 
XT, fase. 3-5, St. Petersb., 1885, (In Rnssian.) 
Manuel de la Langue Chinoise parlée & I'nsage des 

Frangais. Par C, Imbanlt-Hoart. Peking, 1655. | 

Proceedings of the Physical Society, Seasion 1884-85, 
Hdinb., 1885. 

“eitachrift der Dentachen Morgenl. Geaellach., Vol. 
XXXIX, fase, 1-3, Leipzig, L880. 

Jahres-Bericht des Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geogr. nu. 
Statistik, 1883-85, Vols. 48 & 49. Frankfurt a/M., 
1885. 

The Scottish Geogr. Magazine, Vol. I, complete, and Vol. 
TL, Nos. 1&2. Edinb., 1895 & 1886. ‘i 

Literator-Blatt fiir Orient. Philologie. Vol. II, up to fase. 
10-12. Leipzig, 1885, 

Bulletin de la Société de géogr. commerciale du Havre, 
Nos. 1 to 6G: Joillet-Décbre. 1885. Havre, 1885. 

Cosmos. Vol. VITI, 1884, fase. 8-0, Torin, 1685, 

“The London and China Express.” Complete files np to 
date as due, 

“The Japan Weekly Mail.” Dao. do. 

Société de gdéogr. de Paris: Compte rendu, 1885, up to 
No. 20, and 1886, Nos. 1 @ 3. 

Annario del Observatorio de Tacubaya para el afio de 
1886. By Angel Anguiano. Mexico, 1985, (In 
duplicate), 

The Character of the Japanese. A Study of Human 
Natore. By B. 5. lyman. Reprinted from the Journ. 
of Specalative Philosophy, 1885. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Curator of the Musenm 
of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard College, 1884-85, 
Cambridge, 1885. | 

Bulletin of tha Museum of Comp. Zodlogy at Harvard 
College. Vol. XII, No. 2. Cambridge, 1885. 

Boletin del Ministerio de Fomento de la Repiblica, Mexi- 
cana, Vol. X, up to date, 

The Typhoons of the Chinese Seas in 1885. By R. F. M. 
Dechevrens. Zi-ka-wei, 1885. 

Bullettin da la Socidtd de pdéographie commerciale de 
Paris, Vol. VII (1884-85), Fasc. Lto 3. Paria, 1885. 


“ Qesterreichiche Monataschrift fiir den Orient.” Com- 


plete files up to date. 
“Petermann’s Mittheilungen.” Do. do. 


65. 


Sd, 
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Petermann’s Mitth., Erginzungshefte: Mohn; ‘ Dis 
Strémungen des europiischen Nordmeeres;” Frits. 
che,“ Erdmagnetismus, etc.” Boas, “ Baffin-Land.” 
Gotha, 1885. | 

“Deutsche Geogr, Blitter," Vol. VIII, up to Fase. 4. 
Bremen, 1885, 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XX XIX, No. 239. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Nos. léand 15. Singapore, 1865. ; 

Notes and Queries, edited by the Hon. Sec. of the Straits 
Branch, R.A.8., Nos. land 2. Singapore, 1886. 

Jahrbuch der K. K. Geologiachen Reichsanatalt, Vol. 
AAV, Fasc. 1-4. Vienna, 1885, 

Philosophische und historische Abhandlangen der EK. 
Akndemie der Wissenschaften zn Berlin, ans d. Jahre 
1884, Berlin, 1885. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Palaeonto- 
logia Indica: Ser. XID, Salt-Range Fossila by W. 

angen, Ph. D. 
Ser. IV. Indian Pretertiary Vertebrata. Vol. 
I, Pt. 5. The Reptilia and Amphibia of the Maleri and 
Denwa Groups, by R, Lydekker. Calentta, 1835, 

Boletim da sociedade de goographia de Lisboa, 5th Series, 
Fasc. 6. Lisbon, 1885, 

Kuhlow's German Trade Review, and Exporter, Vol. I, 


files. 

Observations and Researches made at the Hongkong 
Observatory in 1884, By W. Doberck, Government 
Astronomer. Hongkong, 1885, 

China: I, M. Customs: Medical Reports for the half- 
ended dlst March 1885. 29th Issue. Shanghai, 1895. 

—————_—— List of ay Buoys and Beacons for 1586. 
Shanghai, 1886 ; Do., Chinese version. 

Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, 1985, 
Nos. land 2. Wew York, 1885. 

Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien. Vol. XV, Fasc. 1. Vienna, 1885. 

Journal of the Peking Oriental Society, Vol. I, Fasc. 
1, Peking, 1885. | 

Mouvements dea couches élevées de l'atmosphére A Zika- 
wei déterminés par la direction des cirn. Par P. M. 
Dechevyrens. Sicawei, 1885. 

Mittheilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-ond 
Vilkerkunde Ostasiens, Vol. IV, Fasc. 33, Yokohama, 
Auguat, 1665. 

Het Kongsiwezen van Borneo, hy Dr, J. J M. De Groot. 
The Hague, 1885. 


S12 
a5. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


90. 


91, 


92. 
95. 
95. 
06. 
a7. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 


LO?. 


108, 
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Cochinchine Frangaise: Exeursions ot Reconnaissances, 
Vol. X, upto No. 24. Saigon, Imprimerie Coloniale, 
1885; id. Vol. XI, No. 25. Saigon, 1886. 

Essai d’one Bibliographie des onvrages publics en Chino 

ar les Europeans an XVIle et AVIIIo sitcle. Par 
Henri Cordier. Paris, 1883. 

Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Erdknunde zu Dresden, No, 
XXI. Dresden, 1885. . 

Tritbner’s American, Hurapean and Oriental Record. 
Vol. VI up to Nos. 11-12. 

China: Handbook of the International Health Exhibition 
on China, London, L885. Presented by tho Inspector 
Genoral of Customs. 

Caldaean Magic: ita Origin and Development. By F, 
Lenormant, Presented by Dr. Hirth. 

History, Art and Palaeography of the Utrecht Pualtor, 
By W. de Gray Birch. Presented by Dr. Hirth. 

Comparative Chinese Family Law. By HE. 1. Parker, 

Annoal Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith. 
sonian Inetitation, for 1682. 


- A Memorial of Joseph Henry. Washington, 1880. 


A Mannal of the Geology of India, 3 vols, Parts I-III, 
By H. B. Medlicott and W. T. Blanford. 

Exposition Universelle de Vienne en 1873: L'Indnatrie 
de laSoie. Rapport de M. Nutalis Rondot. Lyon, 1875, 

Materialien zor Fauna von China. By Dr. O. F. von 
Moellendorff, 

The North Shore.of Massachusetts Bay. 

Plummer Hall: its Libraries, ete. Salem, 1882. 

OChinese Plants in Nermandy. By A. A. Fanvel. 

The Tao-teh-king, By Dr. J. Legge. 

Le Conflit entre la France et la Chine. By H. Cordier, 

Annales Estadisticos de la Republica de Guatemala, 1442, 
Vol. I. Presented by the Government of Guatemala. 

The Maldive Islands. By H. C0. P. Bell. 

Nederlandseh-Indisch Plakaet-book 1602-1811, By J; A. 
van der Chijs. Do, Part II, Batavia, 1886. Pre- 
sonted by Messrs. Nijhoff and Bruining. ; 

Nederlandsch Niew Guinea, ete. By A. Haga. 2 vols. 
Presented by the same. 

Verhandlangen der k.k. geol. Reichsanstalé 2a Wien, 
Jabrg. 1870-71. § vols. 1850-51; 1852-54; 1955; 
1856-59 ; 1862-66 ; 1867; 1868; 1869; 1870, 73.77; 
1856, 1 vol.; 1952, 1 vol; 1855, 1 vol.; 1885, Nos, 10- 
13 and 16-18; 1886, No. 1. 

Usehersicht der Resultate Mineralogischer Forschangen 
in d. Jahren Lobb, Wien. 


109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
ils. 
114. 
115. 
116. 


iif. 
118. 


119, 
130. 
131. 


122. 
123. 


124. 


125. 
126. 


127. 
138. 


129, 


130. 


131. 
133. 


133. 
14, 
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China, by F. von Richthofen. Vol. I. Presented by H. 
M. Bacher, Esq. 

Eneyclopmdia of Civil Engineering, By E. Cresy. 18665. 

Les Mondes. By M. Abbe Moigno, 4 rola, 

Die foasilen Mollasken, By Dr. Morits Borner. 

Essay on the Architecture of the Hindos. By Rain Raz. 
From the BR. As. Soc., London. 

Natoral History of the Insects of China. By E. Donovan 
and H. Westwood, 

Oost-en Said Borneo: van Koetci naar Banjormassing. 
By Carl Bock, 1881. 

Report on the Irawaddy River. By R. Gordon, 1879-80. 
3 vola. boand in one. 

Tin péographie d’Abonlféda. Texte Arabe. Par M. Reinand. 

Dentsch-Chinesisches Konversationsbuch. By Jos. Haas, 
2ud Tdition. 

igi ri documents sur l’Asio Centrale, par C. Imbanult- 

mat 

A Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of the Swatow 
Dialect. Ly Miss A. M. Vielde. 

Catalogus systematicns Bibliothecw Horti Imperialis 
Botanici Petropolitani. Petersb., 1853. 

Terzo Congresso Geografico Internationale di Roma. 

Reise nach dem Nordosten des europiischen Russlands, 
By A. G. Schrenk. 2 vols. 

Fanna von China: I, By De. 0. Béttger. Presented by 
Dr. O. F. von Moellandorff. 

On Chinese Silkworm Trees. By Dr. BE. Bretachneider. 

Notes on Botanical Questions connected with the Export 
‘Trade of China. By Dr. E, Bretachneider. 

L'art de la soie. By M. Natalis Rondot. 

Bharat Rahasya, or Essays on the Ancient Religion and 
Warfare of India. By Ramas Sen, M.R.A.8. 

Bericht iiber das XI. Vereinsjahr (1884-85) erstattet 
vom Vereine der Geographen an der Universitét Wien. 
Vienna, 1886. 

Historische Skizze der katholischen Propaganda,” and 
“ Status des Missionswesens in China,” by I H. A, 
Two pamphlets in Rossian. Enaan, 1885. 

Sovidie de géogr. comm. da Havre: Annuaire, Jan. 1886. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Numismatic and Anti- 
a Society of Philadelphia for 1885. Philadelphia, 
1886, 

U. 8. Coast and Goedetic Survey; Report, 1884, Wash- 
ington, 1885, 

Das Handels-Mosenm, Weekly. Vienna, 1886. Nos. 3-6. 


O14 PROCEEDINGS. 


‘135. Journal of the Bombay Branch of tho KR. Asiat. See. Vol. 
XVI, No. XLT, 1885. 
136. A short statement of the Aim and Method of the Rémaji 
Kai. Tokyo, 1885. 
137. Romaji Zasshi. (A Japanese Romanized Paper.) Files, 
138. Annolen dea Kk, EK, naturhistorischentlofmuseuns. Vol, 
I, No.1. Vienna, 18st. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE ADVISABILITY, OR THE REVERSE, OF 
ENDEAVOURING TO CONVEY WESTERN 
KNOWLEDGE TO THE CHINESE THROUGH 
THE MEDIUM OF THEIR OWN LANGUAGE. 


———_—_—_ 


The collection of short papers upon various questions of 
interest connected with China, which was originally anggested 
and carried ont by the late president of the Society; Mr. Gurs, 
had proved so successful doring the previous session, that Dr. 
Hirth on assuming office resolved to continue the practice. 
Accordingly the anbject which forms the heading of this article 
was submitted to a number of members with a request for an 
expression of their views regarding it. Fourteen papers were 
received, which were read in whole or in part at a public 
meeting of the Society held on the 26th May, 1586. 

Tt is impossible to classify the opinions of the writers as 
simply affirmative or negative. Some, as will be seen, hold a 
middle place while exhibiting a leaning in one direction or the 
other. These are perhaps the most valuable, Their general 
tendency is in favour of exciting the curiosity and interest ‘of 
intelligent Chinese in the matter of Western knowledge by 
popular exposition in the native tongue, while reserving a more 
adequate representation for a time when a sufficient number’ of 
Chinese shall have acquired foreign languages to constitute a 
learned class in our sense of theexpreasion. A farther and final 
stage will be reached when the members of this class, themselves 
impregnated with foreign knowledge, shall convey it to their 
fellow countrymen in their own tongue gradually modified ‘toe. 
suit the exigencies of doctrines now absolutely foreign to the 
genius of the Chinese language and beyond its capabilities. 
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Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Mastin :—On the “ Advisability of endes- 
youring to convey Western knowledge to the Chinese through the 
medium of their own language,” my firat impulse was to decline 
to give an opinion, on account of the indeterminate character of 
the question. 

Ia it intended to elicit a discussion of the qualities of the 
Chinese language ; or to have a practical bearing on benevolent 
work undertaken for the benefit of the Chineso? Is the 
knowledge,” referred to, limited to science ; or does it include 
religious knowledge? Is the “ language " the written langnage ; 
or does it-include oral speech ? In the absence of limiting or 
qualifying terms the question ought to be taken in ita widest 
sense, were it not that 1 am compelled to understand it different- 
ly by a well-known canon of interpretation, which forbids na to 
take the words of a document in a signification that will make 
it absurd. For how can I imagine that a learned society should 
suggest even in the form of a question that persons desirous of 
imparting knowledge to the Chinese should wait till the Chinese 
language ia superseded by | more convenient medium—that 
like the rustic they should sit still until the stream run dry ; or 
like a king of whom Herodotus tells us make the passage eaay 
hy directing the waters into other channels. 

That the fitness of the written language to serve as a medium - 
for the conceptions of modern science should be called in ques- 
tion is not surprising ; but are its defects so grave and obvious 
aa to.throw doubt on, the wisdom of any “ endeavour” to utilize 
it? 

If we were reducing the spoken language to writing, we 
should never think of representing it by such cumbrous symbols 
as those now in use—which, like Topsy, were not made but 
growed. Crude and unacientific in their inception, they have 
been licked into shapes of beauty by the tongues and pens of 
many generations, as pebbles are rounded by the attrition of 
countless ages. To write them well is the highest of the fino 
arta; and among the decorations of temple, dwelling-house and 
school-room the productions of the calligraphic pencil hold the 
most conspicuous place. 

Difficult of acquisition, they confesaedly are; but millions of 
atudents do acquire them; and that being the case, how cam we 
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entertain the question whether it is worth our while to attempt 
through them to convey new ideas to the minda of the learned ? 

Are they like old bottlea that cannot bear the infusion of new 
wine? Nothing is farther from the truth; for no language, 
not even the German or the Greek, lends itself with more 
facility than Chinese to the composition of technical terms, Ita 
elements being devoid of inflection form compounds by mere 
joxtaposition—each component reflecting on the other a tinge 
of ita own colour. Jt is not therefore an achromatic medium 
soch os we require for some of the purposes of philosophy, bat 
its residuary tints in moat cases offer aid rather than hindrance 
to the apprehension and the memory. 

A fow examples will be sufficient to set forth the neatness and 
precision of these new terms. When Ricci translated Evctrp, 
he called the work f(y] Ay Chi-‘ho-yiian-pén, like “ geometry” 
a word of four syllables; bat the Chinese expresses the idea that 
itis the “fondamental principle of the science of qnantity.” 
This term is so well-known that it can hardly be displaced, 
thongh a more exact idea might be conveyed by the two 
characters JE the “science of form.” In chemistry we say 
SER. FES, WH, for oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; expres- 
sing their characteristics of supporting life, of lightness, and 
of derivation from nitre; terms more elegant and expressive 
than the Greek, to say nothing of the awkward imitations 
Sanarstoff, Wasseratof, &c., which we find in German, On taking 
up a recent Greek magazine my eye fell on an article entitled 
“Auakor drpoxwyroi “‘ Carriages moved by steam.” In Chinese 
instead of these eight ayllablea we expresa the idea by two AE 
“Fire cars.” In a Latin work describing a modern battle, we 
find such expressions as imber ferreus, grando plwmbea, the 
‘leaden rain and iron hail” of our English post slightly 
transposed. In Chinese, GARE} gives the idea with more 
conciseness and equal precision. Not to multiply illustrations, asa 
matter of fact, in the translation of books, no serious difficulty is 
experienced from the want of ready made terms. Aut inveniom 
aut factam; if they cannot be found they can be made to order, 

To conclude, the Chinese language in my opinion, offers an 
adequate vehicle for the communication of all kinds of know- 
ledge ; its chief drawback being the difficulty of acquisition. 
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Mr. C. W. Mareer:—It seems so plain that it searcely 

needs saying, that if Western knowledge is to be conveyed 
to the Chinese at all, it most be done in the nse of 
their own language. * " . * 
Who that looks at the history of Chineso civilization, and the 
vast and varied literature which the Chinese langunge embodies 
enn doubt for a moment its general capability of expressing 
homan thonght. Tho development it has had in the past gives 
sufficient guarantee of ita capabilitios for tha fuinre. No language 
has beforehand words suitable for the expression uf really new 
truth. It is always necessary cither to coin them, or to import 
them. To this the Chinese language is no exception, In pro- 
portion as Western learning comes into China in the same 
proportion will the Chinese language be enriched. I am aware 
that the average Chinese scholar is averse to the introduction 
of new words and foreign terms into Chinese. This aversion is 
no greater than his aversion to Western learning itself, and lias 
in fact just the same origin. Tho onward march of events will 
however be too strong for Chinese conservatism. Western 
knowledge is coming into China despite all protest, and the 
language will be compelled to open its doors to receive auch 
words and terms as will express the new knowledge. * * 
* * * It ig. a mistake to anppose that every new 
term must be a definition, If it contains © sngyestion of the 
meaning it ia enongh. Brevity and flexibility are the most 
essential things. New terma for foreign ideas have largely 
failed because they have boen too unwioldy for practical 
use. That Western learning can be conveyed to the Chinese 
in the use of the Chinese language has been practically demon- 
strated in the Tongehow College. Onur graduates now number 
a score, and their knowledge of modern scienco is nob a whib 
inferior to that of the graduates of colleges in Western lands. 
We teach no English whatever, but do everything through the 
medinm of the Chinese language. That there are difficulties is 
conceded, What and how great thoy are is known to no one 
in China better than to the writer. That auch diffien|ties 
should exist is to be expected. If, however, they were ten times 
as great as they are it would not make the work hopeless, nor 
relieve us from the obligation to do it. 
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Tf it were true that it is impossible to convey Western know- 
ledge in the use of the Chinese language then would ita 
introduction into China be hopeless. Very few Chinese are 
inclined to learn Muglish well enough to make it the means of 
acquiring a knowledge of Western learning. Even in the case 
of those who do learn English thoronghly there are serions 
objections to making it the medinm of conveying a knowledge 
of Western learning. Men so edneated will be practically 
foreigners in their own conntry, They cannot communicate 
what they know. To do this they must study science over again 
in their own langnage. What important porpose will their 
knowledge serve if they do not communicate it P It can do little 
or nothing for the canse of progress in China. Enowledge is 
needed, not for the few, bnt for the many. It finds its true 
mhission not in filling the shelves of bookworme, but in serving 
the practicul ends of life. We not only want mon in China 
who know, bot who can alyo use and teach what they know. 
So far as influence on the Chineso people is concerned it is 
more important to have one man educated in the use of Chinese 
than ten men educated in the use of English. 

Another serious drawback to education in English is that to 
be successfnl it must be begun in early life. The result of this 
will always be « failnre to acquire a good command of Chinese. 
The snperiority of the English os a vehicle for thonght and the 
ease with which it is written, will destroy the taste for Chinese 
and make its acquisition an intolerable barden, go that when a 
young man is educated he will be wanting in that Chinese 
scholarship which alone can make him either efficient or 
influential. If therefore the object of teaching science to the 
Chinese be to spread such knowledge in China it will largely 
fail of ita object if English be the mediam, The Chinaman will 
not in that case be a whit better qualified for the work than his 
foreign teacher, and generally not half so mnch inclined to it. 

To the man therefore who wishes to introdace Western learn- 
ing into China I would say use the Chinese language. In this 
way alone can Western knowledge be made self propagating and 
indigenous. 
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- Rev. W. Morrszap:— * ' . " 

The instruction intended is of the most varied and compre- 
hensive kind, inclusive of the different branches of science and 
general knowledge, which form a conrse of liberal edncation in 
the West, and which is so much needed, and so much to be 
desired in China. 

There ia no doubt as to the capacity of the Chinese for snch 
instruction, and in many quarters there is a growing degree of 
eppreciation of it, Only they lack the opportnnity of attaining 
it, and are dependent on us imparting it, and so enabling them 
to advance the culture and civilization of their conntry on 
other and higher lines than they have hitherto been acquainted 
with, 

* * * ” Consider the numer- 
ons works that have been pnblished on scientific and other 
pubjects, and been widely andavailingly distributed. And go in 
the case of the education that has been given to students at home 
and abroad, the establishment of arsenals and other public 
works, the employment of steamers, the use of telegrapha, the 
incidents of foreign travel and the general enérepdta of the 
Earopean sstilements. All these and like ocenrronces havo 
produced a deep impression on the minds of many, and awakened 
a feeling of sympathy with and appreciation of Western things 
that would not otherwise have obtained, 

* + * , * * 

The Chinese characters though designed at first, and all along 
used, to oxprosa ideas correspondent to tho thoughts and 
sentiments, learning and culture of the Chinese mind, almil- of 
a wonderful application to a far wider range than has ever been 
contemplated by native scholars and others. There ia o possi- 
bility of employing them fo denote all the elements of Western 
knowledge, and with the utmost degree of propriety, This has 
been done in the case of various systems of religion and 
philosophy, as they have taken their place on Chinese soil, and 
become ongrained in the sontimeuts and habits of the people, 
though originally expressive of different views and ideas 
altogether. Numerous instances of this kind have come up in 
the onward history of China, and no less does it obtain in 
reference to the terminology of Western science. It is indeed 
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a boast on the part of Chinese scholars that their characters 
bear a large variety of meaning, and while in ordinary literature 
there is a fixed and definite senae to every word, it is only 
necessary to understand the subject under consideration, or the 
ideas implied in the passage, so as to ply to the en or terma 
in use an appropriate sense. * 

I have made these statements in order to Pai the natura 
of the language before us, and its adaptation to the end in view. 
It has been found admirably suited to convey every possible 
idea connected with Western science and philosophy, as far aa 
students and authors have gone in various departments, and 
only requiring # gradual acquaintance with the subject on the 
one hand, and a good knowledge of Chinese on the other. 

My inference from all this, and as the result of a consider- 
able amonut of experience, is that the Chinese language will 
serve as a most available medium for communication of Western 
knowledge. It is adapted by its own essential constitution, and 
as proved by its use ina great variety of ways, while itis the 
ordinary language of millions, and of which they are proud as 
the inheritance of their ancient fathers, and the embodiment of 


their sacred classics. 
. F Fr * * 


Rev. Dr. WILLIAMSON :— + # * 

Now comes the query :—In what language should this know- 
ledge be commanicated ? Clearly their own language. I hail 
every attempt on the part of enterprising Chinamen to acquire 
the languages of the West; and welcome most cordially 
everyone who masters these languages, so as to be able to 
gather Western knowledge at first hand; bat snch men must 
always remain in an almost infinitesimal minority. 

* Li * * * 

The Chinese language ia the only language through which we 
can reach, at all events, the present generation, and in all likeli- 
hood many generations to come; One written langaage suffices 
for the whole empire and dependencies; Throngh it we can acta- 
ally reach them; A very large percentage can read; While we find 
it comparatively easy to convey general information, and the 
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popular aspects of science to the Chinese through the medium 
of the characters—we are also happy to know that rigid thongh 
the characters appear yet they are fonnd flexible enangh in the 
hands of skilfal scholars; and that our acientific translators, by 
ingenious manipulation, have been able to convey our scientific 
terms and processes in all sciences clearly and satisfactorily to 
Chinese scholars, and thus are constantly adding to the richness 
and utility of the language; We have not doll heavy minds to deal 
with, bata quickened intelligence, everywhere greatly heightened 
by the events of the past few years; A homogencons peoplo with the 
same traditions, the same proverbs, and the same schoolbonks, the 
same literatareand the same modes of thonght. What affects one 
may thos reach all. A well-conceived book or article therefore 
might rouse the whole population, just asa Louk now and then 
stirs tho thoughts of ontire Christeudom. * * * 


The Ven. Archdeacon Moone :— * * # 

Shall we stimulate the study of Haropean langnages amongat 
the Chinese, in order fo bring within their reach religious, 
scientific or philosophic books in their original forma, or in their 
recoznised Western translations; or shall we throw our chiof 
energies into translational work; endeavouring to render fuith- 
fally into idiomatic Chinese, Western books of useful knewledge? 

A difficolty meets us on cither side. English is an excecdingly 
difficult language for the Chinese to learn, and the reposito- 
ries of Western knowledge are not written in colloquial English 
auch as may be picked up after a year or twoinaschool. They 
are for the most parb composed in refined style; and abound in 
technical expressions, aud the nomber of Chineso who now 
thirst after Western knowledge, would lave to spend several 
years of continnous and well nigh exclusive study before they 
could hope to read and fairly well to undorstand Western 
hterature. 

A gimilar difficulty meets us on the other side, Chinese is a 
hard language for Europeans to learn; not so hard porhaps to 
speak ; but to read Chinese general literature Anently, and to 
compose freely in good Chinese, is a groat task ; and the acqnisi- 
tion of comparatively fow scholars. 
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But the calenlation is I think capable of verification, that 
there are more Europeans now living acquainted with Chinese, 
and able and willing to translate Western literature into Chi- 
nese, than there are Chinese now living, thoroughly acquainted 
with Western languages, and able to read for themselves and 
convey accurately to their fellow countrymen the treasures of 
Western nsefol knowledge. 

If this calenlation is correct, ib wonld seem to decide the 
qnestion in the aflirmative, as to the advisability of conveying 
Western knowledge to the Chinese throngh the medium of their 
own tongne. Both processes, English stndy and Chinese 
translation, may go on together; but for the more spoedy supply 
of pressing wants I think Chinose is the trns medinm by which 
to enlighten the Chinese. 


Mr, Joun Frrex:—Foremost among the causes that have 
enabled China to hold together for thousands of years, to survive 
preat national disasters, to influence beneficially the neighbonr- 
ing states, and to absorb rather than be absorbed by her con- 
querors is undonbtedly her widespread language and literature. 
Recently, however, an cntirely new era has dawned npon her 
international affairs. Aguinst her will she has been bronght 
into contact with Western nations, whose knowledge and civili- 
sation ib is very much to her advantage to adopt as it would be 
fatal to her interest to ignore. * * *® It is impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that the Tentonic element seems to be 
acting onder a Divine commission to spread Western civilisation 
and the English langoage all over the world, and that China in 
spite of herself must join in this march of progress sooner or 
later. The important question arises as to what onght to be 
done ab once and during the many centuries that must elapse 
before English becomes the learned language of China, so as 
to make the best possible nse of what has hitherto been to her 
such a bulwark of strongth. To determine this is a matter of 
the highest importance to all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of China, ag well as to the Chinese themeel yes. 

The advisibility of the plan of conveying Western knowledge 
to the Chinese chiefly throngh the mediam of their own language 
may be shown under threo principal heads. 
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1.— Is possibility. * * = If by the 
Chinese langnage is meant only the characters contained in the 
standard dictionary of Kangli, with their stereotyped meanings 
and uses, it is plain that the answer must be in the negative. 
But it ought to be remembered that Chinese grows like other 
living languages. Not only have many worda changed their 
meanings or have been supplanted by others since that wonderful 
dictionary was compiled, but a vast number of entirely new 
terma have been coined so that the current literature of China is 
widely different from what it was two or three centories ago, 

* ae * * i 
The fact is that intercourse with the neighbouring nations and 
with the West has from the earliest times been enriching the 
language with a large number of terms in Natural History, 
physica, mathematics, theology and a hondred other subjects. 
These terms are only to be discovered by a careful study of 
native works. * * . There are two ways 
by which new terms seem to be introduced into Chinese, and 
which may be termed the descriptive and the phonelic methods, 
‘* Fire-wheel-ship ” for instance being the descriptive term for np 
steam-boat, ‘Camel bird” for the Ostrich. Ka-tii is the phonetic 
term for coffee; Chin-chi-na for Cinchona, and so one 
. E.—Ite successes. If we look into Chinese religions literature 
we find that Baddhista and Mohammedans as well as Roman 
Catholics and Protestants have their epecinl series of worke in 
Chinese, embodying their important points of doctrine, most of 
them being translations, and yet quite intelligible to the average 
scholar. Next if we examine Chinese secular literatore we find 
astronomy and mathematics with kindred subjecta have always 
beon popular among the Chinese. The most highly prized 
books on these subjects are the translations or compilations 
made by the Josnits two or three centuries ago, These are 
found in the library of every Chinaman who has any pretentions 
to general scholarship. Coming down to more recent times we 
find that some of the chief modern works bearing on the arts, 
sciences and mannfactnres of the Weat as wall aa political affairs 
and affairs of every day life have been already translated und 
published either by the direction of the Chinese Government or 
by Missionaries and others, to the extent of over two Londred 
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separate treatises. Newspapers and magazines have for many 
years past been in active operation spreading abroad mnoch 
information about Western affairs that is of the greatest value 
to China. There is a strong demand for whatever useful know- 
ledge foreignera have to impart. The ery on all sides is for 
more books. 
* * * * * 
3.—Jis necessity, The liverati it is well known form the back- 
bone of the Empire, and no great change can take place in the 
way of progress in which they are not made to participate. The 
only way in which this aristrocatic and obstructive element can 
be reached is throngh the medinm of their own language; for 
they will never consent to learn that of the Barbarians whom 
they despise. 
* # * * * 
Again the bulk of the nation is very poor, and the strictest 
economy is necessary for anything to become popular and 
universal, * * * The cost of paper, printing and 
binding of Chinese books is very little. Many translations 
already published are sold at a mere fraction of the cost of the 
original European works. - = . 
The printed page is wanted to go where no foreigner can now 
dare go, to speak where no foreigner could dave speak or if he 


apeaks would not be understood or listened to. 
+ * * + * 


Dr. D. G. Maceowas :— * * * 

Those who have been engaged in teaching soldiers and 
sailors foreign tactics, not being themselves conversant with 
Chinese, were constrained to give orders in English, and 
hence, in the army and navy, commands and technical terms are 
expressed in English. With regard to this nomenclature, how- 
ever, the Chinesa can be made to render an ample supply of 
words. It is with terms from Natural History that translators 
find difficulties that are really enorméus. I undertook the 
translation of Dana's Mineralogy and Lyell’s Hlements of Geo- 
logy into Chinese for the Government, and a scientific native 
scholar was detailed from the Kiangnan Arsenal. When we 
came to plants that have namea of foreign botanists, most of 
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them polyayllabic, we were appalled, and as there could only be 
rendered phonetically, my colleague devided against translating 
any portion of the plant’s name, transferring it bodily aveording 
to sound into Chinese; which if the translation had no other 
defects renders it almost valueless. Thatattempts of the kind 
have not been wholly futile ie evidencod by the fuct that the 
Prince of Satsnma reprinted in Japan snch works ms the Lawa 
of Storma and History of the United States. The complox 
nomenclature of organic chemistry presents a formidable difi- 
ealty, but as Chinese characters are practically unlimited in 
modifications, these may readily be adapted to the expressiona, 


technicalities and notations of that science. 
a * * * * 


Rey, Aurren J. Bamrorp :-— * * * 


Language corresponds with ideas. The langage of any people 
has been formed by that people to express its thoughts; no more 
has been required of it, and, for the present, no more is possible. 
Savage nations have been foand in whore languages Christian 
missionaries could not speak of the Christian virtues. They had 
no names for them in their vocalnlary bocanse they had no 
ideas of them in their minds, They had no word for Mercy 
thongh they had quite a “superfinity of nanghtiness ” in termi- 
nology wherewith to deacribe a multitndinons diversity of refine- 
ments In tortures and deaths. Now, whatever yet undeveloped 
aptitudes for the unambignons and accurate expression of West- 
ern knowledge may be in the Chinese language, we may pre- 
sume that, if there ba anything in this Western knowledpe that 
ia new to the Celestial mind the Western languages will for the 
present be more adoqaate to the expression of if than that of the 
people who have not yot conceived it. Isay ‘for the present,” 
for, since a language grows ont of the ideas of a people, the 
Chinese language will ultimately reach the limits marked by 
Chinese ideas whencesoever originated. If there be ideas to 
the expression of which either the loxuriance of the langnage 
cannot be chastened or its vocabnlary expanded, it will only be 
because they arc ideas which the people are incapable of con- 
eeiving in any langonge. If a Chinnman is enpable of receiving 
a new learning in a Weslern langnage, we uiny contidently 
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expect that his own language will be fonnd capable of enrich- 
ment to the expressing of the same. 

Bat such enrichment will best follow the acquirement of 
Western knowledge by the first generation of Chinese studenta 
of it. They—having learned it in a foreign language adapted to 
express ib, because toa great extent moulded by it, and, if possi- 
ble, not only in a foreign langnage but in a foreign land, from 
teachers who are specialists and masters in their own departments 
—may be expected to be far better able to provide the necessary 
text books for the general than the best qualified foreigners. 
Without presnming to disparage the labours of translators into 
Chinese of foreign books, I wonld ventura to think that inde- 
pendent works written by those to whom the language is native 
bat who are at the same time saturated with the subjects of 
Western knowledge, will be far more succesafal in training the 
general understanding. Since, however, it will not'be in a day 
that a complete literature will be formed, the advanced student 
will probably for a long time yet find himself ‘ cabin'd, eribb'd, 
confin’d, bound in” by the insufficiency of books and teachers 
in his own tongue. But if for long it will snrely not be for 
ever. The necessity of each student having first to learn a 
strange language in which to study would be a great barrior 
between China and the culture of the West—an insnperable 
barrier against the large majority of her sons, If Western 
knowledge is over to be the possession of the general population, 
it must become natoralised, using and informing the language 
of the land. 

I venture to conclade, therefore, that Western knowledge will 
best be conveyed to the Chinese in the language of the teacher. 
As long as it has to be tanght by foreigners, it will best be 
taught, at least in its higher branches, in the language of the 
forcigner—and probably by foreigners who have not had their 
faculties paralysed by the task of mastering the Chinese lan- 
guage. But when China ean hoast among her own sons a enfli- 
cient number of men who are fully qualified to teach it, she 
will then be able to receive Western knowledge in her own 
tongne, and its entire wealth will be thrown open before her 
atodentes. 
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Mr. Eanet Fasen:—The question might be formolated thus : 
“Ts it possible to express Western knowledge in the Chi- 
nese language?” If answered in the affirmative, there can 
then be no objection to ite realization. I feel sure that the 
extension of friendly intercourse between Western countries 
and China is dependent altogether on the increase of snoch 
knowledge among the Chinese which will exuso in them a 
sympathetic feeling with Western life in one or the other 
of its varions manifestations, We are, however, compelled 
to acknowledge the fact that Western knowledge and Weat- 
ern language have developed together and that the Chinese 
language is the product of knowledge of a very different 
type. Thns we cannot expect an adequate expression of 
Western knowledge by means of Chinese language, Chinese 
language can awaken only Chinese thoughts in Chinese minds 
not yet acquainted with foreign objects. For all practical 
purposes—thongh not in theory—language may be taken as 
identical with thought, and thonght with mind. Different 
language is issued from different minds. This difference I, 
however, regard as habitual, nob as constitutional or original. 
For language, as spoken now, is the revelation of the national 
mind; both are developing together. The individual mind is 
subject in its development to the overrnling power of national 
influence of which language is first in importance. Only very 
few individnals have strength of mind sufficient to react on 
language in its procesa of continuons change. 

Consequently, the best method of conveying Western know- 
ledge wonld be by means of Western language. Unt this 
would limit its communication to a small number of chosen 

onng men, As it however is our most fervent wish to see a 
Sor widor, if possible a universal, diffusion of Western knowledge 
among the Chinese, we must of necessity avail of the Chinese 
language to convey ib to the generality of Chinese. New 
ideas are in this way instilled into the organism of Chinese 
langeage, this language being thus used to convey ideas 
which are notinherent in it as Chinese language. Herein 
we see the great difficulty which every writer of Chinese books 
on Weatern knowledge mast feel more or less during the course 
of his labour. Writing in good Chineso style means to keep as 
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near as possible to the shore of the Chinese mind and thus it 
conveys a minimum of Western knowledge. Literal transla- 
tion of Western books, on the other side, steers into an unknown 
sea and remains unintelligible to Chinese readers except those 
few who have enjoyed some other advantages which prepared 
their minds. Western knowledge conveyed in Chinese language 
thus necessitates the most popular treatment. Translations 
into Chinese of scientific works, in the strict sense of the word, 
—miuthematica only excepted—are, for the present, either im- 
possibilities or monstrosities. The Chinese language being yet 
in a state of vagueness, makes it impossible to enter into scientific 
details with sufficient exactness to convey definite notions. A 
term-question-dragon is lnrking in all deep waters ready to 
bring woe unto him who enters into the depth of any subject, 
Happy are those diffusers of Western knowledge in Chinese 
langoage that keep in shallow waters. 


Mr. G. M. H. Pisayratn :—This question might, with equal 
advantage, have been stated in another form; namely, “Is the 
Chinese language a sufficiently plastic medium for the commu- 
nication of Western science?” If this be answered in the 
affimative, there can be no question that natives of China wonld 
learn more readily in their own tongue than in a foreign language. 
But Chinese is for two reasons ill-adapted for the purpose. 
Firstly, it is not in any true sense agglutinative; and secondly, 
ib can searcely be said to lend itself to the formation of new 
words. But lacking these two qualities, no language is oapable 
of creating a scientific terminology and nomenclature; all the 
world over vernaculars ara powerless to grapple with this 
difficulty; we must, for such a purpose, have recourse to some 
other language universally intelligible, such as Latin or Greek. 
Tennyson's sneer at the “clomsy name” which a man of 
learning gives to shell or flower is misplaced. The man of 
learning is right; science is nothing if not exact, as we confess 
when we use the proverbial expression “scientific accuracy.” 
™ = * Scientific phraseology is and must remain a 
technical language apart from vernacular speech, and the facts 
of science can be only loosely and inaccurately imparted in any 
vulgar tongue. But looseness and inaccuracy are incompatible 
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with science, therefore the vulgar tongue of any nation is an 
improper medinm for scientific teaching. 

Again, Chinese, I take it, is not ansceptible of having grafted 
on to it any auch new vocabulary as the terminolory and nomen- 
clature of Weatern sciences require. Therefore though it may 
be possible to instil into Chinese a wish for farthor information 
by imparting to them the rudiments of sciences in their own 
language, a knowledge of some one European tongue will be 
essential before they can hope to acquire complete and satisfac- 
tory knowledge. 


Mr. 8. vow Fates :-—Chinese science, it is deplorable to own, 
haa been allowed to remain, except aa regards the single branch 
of Philosophy, in its infancy. Mentally extremely capable and 
shrewd, it is all the more to be regretted, that the Chinese have 
neglected the good advice of their great Sage, “to investigate 
the nature of things,” which he gives in the opening sentence 
of the Da-heio, calling it the starting point, whence to arrive at 
the reform of the individosl, family and state. 

I suppose everybody will agree with me that philosophy is 
the science which haa mostly occupied the Chinese mind in all 
ages, though its valne never waa, nor is it now, fnlly understood 
by the Celestials. The new field which was opened or rather 
reopened to Western nations by Bacon of Verulam (beginning 
of 17th centary) and which pnt an end to that scholastic 
speculation, which Chinese philosophy so much resembles, was 
never beheld by the eye of a Chinese. Novertheless, philosophy in 
its broadest sense must be called the science of China, the study 
of which oceupied far more learned scholars than astronomy, 
mathematics, or nataral history in this country. Yeb with 
all the eminence that philosophy enjoyed we find no short, ox- 
pressive term for it in the whole Chinese Inngange. If we 
want for instance a Chinese Jetiré to comprehend that we aro 
speaking abont philosophy, we have to resort to o lengthy 
paraphrasis, asthe expressions given in the dictionaries will never 
convey to 2 Chinese mind what we want to say. It does not 
require any explanation bat will be readily conceded, that 
the rendering of foreign word by a new combination of 
characters ia perfectly valueless, if the Chinese have not already 
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recognised the existence of the idea which it conveys. The con- 
struction of new combinations of characters intended to repre- 
sent the technical terms of exact sciences more or less unknown to 
the Chinese is perhaps less difficult, as the characters employed 
may be sufficiently descriptive of the object. But even here, 
and yet more in the case where an expression for an abstract is 
newly invented, such inventions are rendered absolutely useless 
by the employment of different combinations by different authors. 
It is difficult to imagine what an amount of confusion arises out 
of such translations, but it is clear that Western knowledge is 
- nob promoted in this way. Therefore translations of foreign 
books cannot convey accurate knowledge to the Chinese before 
a vocabulary is compiled by learned foreigners in concert with 
reliable natives which will fornish appropriate translations of 
scientific terms, If euch a work were really what it ought to 
be, a Standard, the attainment of uniformity would bacome a 
mere qnestion of time, and then, but not soomer, we may apealk 
of conveying Wostorn knowlodge to the Chinese through the 
mediam of their own tongue. 





Mr. ©. H. Brewrrt-Tartor:—Considered as an abstract 
question the reply to that under discussion is ‘It is advisable’ , 
but with reference to the particular circumstances I pronounce 
against it, 

* * Ed * sd 

In Europe, (and by Europe I intend to be rather understood 
Earopean languages than a geographical term), the sciences have 
gradually grown since their introduction, and the languages 
have developed themselves'to supply the necessary terms, sither 
by invention or by accurate scientific meanings having been 
given to words, differing in no slight degree from the ordinary 
acceptatign. Farther, where the language has failed, or only 
weakly supplied the want, there have always been the ‘dead,’ 
yet commonly studied, languages to draw upon without stint; 
and these have great advantages over modern as the terms are 
not liable to the inevitable changes of the language of every 
day life. Once the term is applied it remains to the scientist 
unchangeable aa the fact it represents. , Bot for China there is 
uo dead lunguage and nothing to draw upon but the clagsics, 
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which have nothing to de with ecience or positive knowledge, 
and the language has never been developed in a scientific diree- 
tion. * * * The first thing then to he done 
is to create a terminology, and this most be the growth of time, 
and from within. Language rarely if ever nourishes a graft, 
anil never unlesa the grafting has been most skilfolly done, For 
this reason it must be a long time before scientific terms exist 
for the translator, Some teacher must firal urise to give a 
start to thia new branch of Chinese literature. Wagno general 
terma are of no nse in the pursuit of science; and again, however 
accurate the translation may be the subject matter will long 
remain under the ban of outside matters of little or no import 
to an inhabitant of the Central land, and will be acquired only 
asa useful but not ornamental extra. 

A second renson, tho inherent diffienlty of Chinosp seema, 
too, in my humble opinion, a drawback almost equally great. 

An ordinary stndent who has obtained a firm grasp of the 
meaning of his own written language, sufficient to comprehend 
the exact meaning of a definition, haa already passed the age 
when the memory is most active in collecting facts upon which 


to generalize and as a basis for arguments. 
* FI * * Sa 


Mr. Heneent J, AvLex :—Praisoworthy efforts are being made 
to translate the primera of Western knowledge into Chinese, 
bnt the difliculties of obtaining anch a mastery of the language 
as not only to give correct equivalent expressions bnt to frame 
fentences in concise literary style are ao great, that the ordinary 
Chinese render will be thoroughly pnzzled, and the man of 
Chinese literary ability will despise works which offend againat 
the pedantic style of composition with its measured poriods and 
antithetical sentencea which he thinks so necessary. Moreover, 
thore is such an absolute dearth of words in Chinese capable of 
translating the scientific names required in teaching geology, 
chemistry and other sciences, that the only way aometimes is 
actually to give the suund of the Linglish word in Chinese 
charactors, * * * * * 
Tt must be puzzling to tho Chinese convert to know which of 
the two slandard versions of the Bible he shonld follow, and the 
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missionaries still meet to discuss the best ways of rendering 
such expressions aa ‘ world,’ ‘ flesh,’ ‘ justify,’ ete., which are 
found in the Bible. One of their number writes: ‘We are 
convinced, some of us profoundly and increasingly so, that the 
Bible can never be a book loved and prized by our people here 
eo long as itis presented to them only in the Chinese character,’ 
The Chinese language is too ambiguous also for the accuracy 
required in the study of Western sviences, instances of which 
will readily occur to the reader, so that although one wonld not 
wish to detract from the merit of those who by translating 
foreign works into Chinese have succeeded in giving this people 
a smattering of Western knowledge, yet it seems preferable to 
teach this knowledge in the foreign tongue aa it is impossible 
for a Chinese to gain a thorough insight into any one of the 
Western sciences in his own tongue. 


Dr, BR. A. Jamreson:—- * * * * 

Tt is evident that the native mind will be more speedily 
and moro thoronglly opened to European culture by means 
of the acquirement of European languages and the implied 
familiarity with Enropean literature than by the study of 
translations, even snpposing these to be as perfect as a 
translation of a French book into English may be if the 
translator be equally skilled in both languages and in the subject 
whereof the book in question treats. We obviously cut off that 
advantage by blocking the way with translations or equivalent 
original treatises in Chinese. 

Again, we should not lose sight of the beneficial mental 
training undergone during the acquirement of one highly 
organised language or more, the claims which tle study of it or 
them makes on the intelligence, and the new light that is strock 
out when it is found that language can adapt itself exactly to 
thought and that the expansion of thought depends largely on 
the elasticity of langnage. 

There is at least no question that supposing a Chinese to he 
well acquainted with any one Huropean language he could, if 
otherwise capable, acquire through that medinm all the know- 
ledge of which he should stand in need. But there is a very 
grave question whother he can at present acquire our knowledge 
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through his own tongue. For in order to render it possible, we 
must assnme the existence of a body of translators thoroughly 
conversant with Chinese, and familiar with its eapahilities, 
and at the same time thoroughly imlued with the sciences, 
treatises upon which they translate or write,  * * * 

Lf this be reasonablo, it follows that if we are to have translations 
or treatises worth anything, wo must have chemists to translate 
works on chemistry into Chincsv, anatomists to translute works 
on anatomy, mathematicians to translate works on pure and 
mixed mathematics, including astronomy, and so forth; and all 
these men must be minutely akilled in the Chinese Inguage. 
Supposing these Admirable Crichtons to exist and to be avail- 
able, they must each and all bo competent nut only to manipulate 
a langoage of phenomenal rigility, but anecessfully to fabricute 
@ new and ever growing language harmenising with existing 
Chinese. For every year brings forth fresh sciuntific concep- 
tions and a molittnde of fresh sciontifie terms in Kuaropean 
languages, and these would have to got reprosouted in Chinese, 
T have the most unshakable doubia whether, oll other dillicultics 
being removed, tho inflexible character of the Chinese langoaga 
would at all bend iteclf to supply this mewd. It is true that 
European terms might bo translilerated—represented ly some 
approach to their Hnropean- sounds in Chinese charactera 
rendered individually meaningless by dineriticul marks—but in 
this case an ordinary octave page would hardly afford space 
enough for the name of ono of the more complex products of 
modern chemistry. 

Suppose, however, all theso obstacles gob over, any piven 
treatise could only by exaggerated courtesy be called Chinese, and 
it would be repellant to the educated class which we chielly 
desire to influence not so mnch for tho sake of the individuuls 
actually composing if at the present moment aa for the suke 
of their children. The case would be mach worse if an wtdempt 
were made to manufacture characters. To invade the aucredness 
of the written character would oxcite the entire literary popula- 
tion ageinat onr translationa—n consummation most dislinetly 
to be avoided. 

i - * I holiove that the 
principle of transluting is utterly bad, but if it is tu be carried 
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into practice the firat step should be to compile a dictionary of 
terminology the preparation of which should be the work of 

much time and of many hands. It shonld gain the universal 
approval of scholara, and then be religiously stack to by every 
translator. Thero ought to bo an understanding that no new 
term should be introdnced before it had been subjected to 
eriticiam by a permanent dictionary committee and if possible 
by outsicera. 


* * ie i * 
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I submit for the Society's Journal some deanllory remarks 
supplementary to the note that I recently communicated in re- 
eponse to a call of the Conncil for brief sketchos of Chinese plays, 
My object is chiefly to show that, while the drama in China 
has always a moral aim, the stage performances are not in 
harmony with that design. Mot to attempt a history of the 
Chinese stage, I may summarise some of its sulient points, Its 
earliest performances in reinote antiquity were acrobatic, 
mountebanks and jugglers being the actora: dramatic plays 
are comparatively modern, but can he traced to marionettes which 
date from the reign of the Emperor Mu (10U1-0-47 72.0.).* Yen- 
shih,+t.an ingenions mechanician, constructed puppets se lifelike, 
that the Son of Heaven became incensed, because the anlomnnta 
ogled hia Jadies, and would have pot Yen-shih to death had not 
ihe artist taken the pnppota to pieces, and shown them to be 
mere pasteboard, wood, leather, gloo and varnish. Many 
centuries later, when plays came to be performed by living men, 
actors were styled “flesh marionettes.” 

Among those, we learn from Leih-tsn, walkers on alilta and 
throwers of somersanlts were included. A performer on stilts was 


* Marionette or Punch and Judy exhibitions have long had a charin for 
mankinil ; oucient Greeks and Chinese were each coutrivers of that amuse- 
ment which to this day affurda gratification to men of many lands. In 
.China, besides the Ls roger showmen of the streeta, thera are others 
more pretentious who are employed in private, aul whose seenery and 
paraphernalia are most elaborate aul artistic. 


+ debi. 

f See Likan-meu yeu (SLR yy and Pach dug-chi-akéng (AR Dea EP, 
Sang works quoted in the Ao-chih-ehting-yiten Heer }, ch. 60, 
p. 10. Rt 
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summoned to appear before Yuan, King of Sung (531-515 B.O.) 
The poles to which-his feet were attached were as long as his 
body. He strode and ran quickly, and played with seven knives, 
kicking them with the ends of his stilts; keeping five in the air at 
the same time. The king bestowed gold and silk in reward 
for his skill and agility. Immediately an acrobat presented 
himself hoping to be rewarded for making somersaults, but His 
Majesty threatened to put him to death, remitting that punish- 
ment by substituting a month's imprisonment, assigning as a 
reason for his different treatment of the two acrobats that in 
each case le acted according to lis humonr at the time. The 
story is given by the philosopher to show that successes and 
fuilares are contingent not on merit bab on accidental, uncon- 
trolable cirenmestances. Pole climbing is described as prevailing 
a century enrlier, dwarfs being performers. Feats of that 
description that were performed doring the Tang period seem 
incredible. A woman balanced a pole on her head; on the 
polo top was a representation of a mountain which a boy 
ascended, climbing the pole while it was thas balanced. 
Another performer held a pole seventy feet high by both hands 
on the top of his head, twelve girls ascending and descending 
the poised pole, ono sitting astride on the top; another twirled 
round on the summit poised on her stomach, and another sus- 
pended herself from the top by a foot, her body hanging, head 
down; spectacles alarming to spectators, but natural to the actors. 
Rope dancing comes from antiquity, although it is first named 
in the early Han period. Two performers danced on a tight 
rope, Passing each other in going from end to end. An Indian 
priest bronght two girls to Court during the After Han who were 
ailepts in thatart. A kind of theatrical pantomime with pup- 
peta, called “ shadow plays” sometimes takes place in the North 
and at Shanghai, where theatres are endured. This was firat 
devised to console the Nmperor Wu Ti (140-86 B.C.) who was 
ever lamenting the death of a favorite concubine and was told 
that he might have a view of her spirit. His Majesty eagerly 
desired to see her apparition. .A square white screen was pre- 
paved, having lights behind it, on which was cast a shadow 
to represent tho lamented lady. The clever contriver, 
Shan Wéng pig, a Taoist, was with many other priestly 
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imposters revered by that superstitions sovercign, until dis- 
covering that Shao Wéng was a charlatan, he pot the 
trickster to death and discarded the pious franda and thanma- 
turgic pretentions hy which he had long been enthralled. Shao 
Wéng relied too implicity on the evedality of his imperial 
master, and ventured on what proved his lust artifice, He 
informed the Emperor that a certain ox contained in its stomach 
a message froma certain genins, On killing and opening tho 
animal a piece of cloth wns found containing the communica- 
tion, which the Emperor reverently accepted; bnt it was 
subsequently discovered that the wily Tanist had administered 
it in the form of a bolna. His ghost trick becamo tho origin 
of the “Shadow plays,” performed somotimes at Shanghai 
by Japanese who excel in that form of theatricals. In the Sung 
period a mode of “Shadow performances" was invented which 
consisted of figures ent out of paper or leather, forming mario- 
nettes, designed to portray characters, some to be admired, 
othera to be exeorated, to produce a moral effect, the one for 
emulation, the other for detestation. 

To the Emperor Hsiian Tsung (713-755 A.D.) ia ascribed the 
origin of the Chinese theatre na it now exists, That sovereign 
after many years of wise and beneficent ralo surrendered him- 
ealf to the blandishments of the famous beanty Yang-chi, his 
danghter-in-law,* and among the many plans that he employed 
to amuse her were theatrical ontortainmonts. Several of tho 
most celebrated of his performers aro still held in honour for 
their attainments in the Thespian art. In the temples that 
have been erected by play actors for the worship of that em- 
peror, the images of Li Enuei-nien, Hoang Fan-ch'o and Lei 
Hai-chi‘ngt have a conspicuous place. 

Tt was but a fow centuries after this period that Confucios 
flourished, When he was Chief Justice of Sn ho attended a 
conference of his sovereign and the ruler of Chi. Ata banqnot 
given by the latter to the Sn ruler an elevated platform wag 
provided, on which palace musicians, dwarfs and buffoons from 
Chi performed. Ii was a spectacle that roused the virtnons 





* Aline Yang Kuei-fei. Seo Mr. Gilos' account of her death on p. 275 
of Vol, XX of this Journal. (£ Mayers, Manual, No. B87, 
Bn rs i oe ote fe. 
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indignation of the Chief Justice, who advanced to the platform 
steps and ordered the immediate execution of the hapless 
dwarki; an act which had the desired effect on his royal host 
who changed color at the disgrace inflicted on him. Although 
that exeention took place about fonr and twenty centuries Ago, 
one must feel compassion for the acrobats, (See Kuo-qii ees, 
anid Shihk-chi of Bf; according to the latter they were quartered.) 

On the illimitable subject of dramatic composition I shall 
not trench ; bat instead, treat briefly of players. In no conntry 
perhaps is the proportion of actors so great as in this empire. 
Wénchow alone boasts a dozen companies, numbering (inelnding 
musicians) about four hondred men. For the most part they 
are poorly remanerated. A play can be had, occupying two hours 
in performing, for $3, the company consisting of above twenty 
persons; bat they can perform several times daily. A first rate 
tronpe charges ten or more dollars.* All performances are free 
to the public, and in the open air, the stage alone being shel- 
tered above. Tle expense is met by subscriptions of the well- 
to-do in honour of the gods, or by guilds, or by magistrates ; 
or by morcantile firms to invoke aid in business or as thank- 
offerings for success; by persons praying for offspring, or 
in: thanking the gods for children and the like. 

In large cities players are formed into guilda, and, everywhere, 
they are under the nominal jarisdiction of the literary chancel- 
lor in virtno of his position as representative of the Board of 
Rites. He is in part maintained by fees the companies pay 
him: they are liable to be summoned to the yamén to perform 
officially for compensation that merely provides them with rice 
for the day; the company that is most liberal to the Chancellor 
iu loss often required to perform officially. They have their 
dresses and paraphernalia carried from place to. place in boxes, 
one of which contains an image of their imperial tutelary saint, 
whom they worship before each performance, They are pariahs 
in the sight of the law, being interdicted to the third genera- 
tion from competing at the literary examinations, and contemned 
by society. At Ningpo and Shachsing they are all drawn from a 
low caste, enthralled or degraded during the Sung period for 


* Reporta are current of popular actora at Shanghai obtaining $1,000 per 
mensem, aud at Peking as many taels. 
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disloyalty ; it is no marvel therefore that their morals are low. 
In the South many of the young among them are catamites; in 
the North they are nearly all of that loathsome clase. 

Politics are of course furlidden on the stage, bwt at times 
gome licence ia allowed fur pasquinading unpopular characters. 
A faree of local interest in Kiangsi of that mature is oreasional- 
ly performed, which aa it shows the stage in one of its vilor 
aspects I present as an illustration. Tmight select one in which 
parturition is pablicly represented, or one in which an unnatural 
erime is shown in action. 

On the subversion of the late, by the reigning, dynasty thera 
woro, as usoal, men of rank, who insteal of committing suicide 
as in honour bound, submitted to and aceeptod ollice from the now 
and triumphant power. Twoof those who gave adhesion to Man- 
cho sway, Kong Ting-t2i,* a Presidont of one of the Ming Boards, 
and Li Tai-hst,t an officer of the third rank, and tutor of tho 
poet and statesman Wa Mei-tsa‘nn,twere mercilessly Inmpooned 
by their fellow citizens of Nanch‘ang,—capital of Kiangsi: they 
were double traitors, having during the disasters of the Ming 
dynasty gone over to the arch-rebol Li Tzi-ch‘ong.§ Chief among 
the Tatariata of the day was young Hsii Chi-chiinn, whose 
father and Li Tai-hsii had been intimate friends, which did uot 
cause him to soften his gibes. Visiting Li, who was ill, the 
youth said to him, “ You will not dis, yon have had fine oppor- 
tunities to meet death, and are now alive, nothing can kill 
you.” This tannt was probably flang lack with interest, for 
Hsii immediately wrote a burlesque, which was acted daily 
before admiring spectators. Kung and Li were represented as 
flying from their latest master, the great rebel, and arriving at 
Hangchan, The fngitives had not had time to make terms 
with the Mancha commander when they wore pursued by his 
troops, and hid themselves at the tomb of Yo-fei, the canoniged 
patriot of the Song period, where are effigies in iron of tho 
traitors who cansed his excention. Ono of these is a woman, 
On the stage is to he seen her effigy of pasteboard of gigantic 
dimensions; under her skirta the atatesmen concealed themgel yen, 
and on emerging were ‘exponed to tho ridicule x5 the andienos. 


——————— 
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Li was amarting onder tliat eoutnmelys when Kong arrived; 
after a brief eonferuwnes tliey heeded tea onpare an Asanssin to 
take off the diunatist, who was stabbed to cdewth on coming ont 
ofa hotel, During many years the pliy waa often porformed 
without ollicial censure; it stigmatiaed disloyalty, and thus had 
n wholesome mennl. 

While it is trae therefore tle Chinese plays have a moral, 
it is troe alan that they are offen ealentitet te debanch and 
discivilise, [i stromy contrast with the above are the agree- 
able sensations mwvukenwl by a theatrical representation that 
took place towards the elose of the last eentury.* Scene: 
anmmer palace Jé-lo in’ Manchuria; occasion: birthday 
of the emperor Chien-lnng. The stage occnpies the space 
of nine rooms, and is three stories in height, elaborately 
arnate, bat withont shifting scenes, Properties are on hand 
to impart splendor to performances regardless of expense, 
and gorgeous recalia, such aa mankind are vot wont to witness, 
Nine days ure taken up by theatrical representations, All these 
plays are founded on incidents that are supposed to have attended 
the adventures of Yuen Chuang, » Buddhist mouk who in the 
seventh contary went to Lidia in search of Sacred Seriptives st 
aml on the mirnenluus feats of Wa Wang, the founder of the 
Chon dynasty.t 

* Hig linperial Majesty's drawiatic servants are specifically named in 
the Penal Cote, nl aa regards minor offences are in the same category 2s 
mmevhanics whe oro employed at the Palaces,—boing exempted from the 
live hundred ff deportation, Hopying am] imprisoning buing substituted ; 
their pay while in prison ceases. ‘Their overseer is a a keep them 
corestan y rehearsing, awl if liahle to slismissal if he allows any of thens 
to shirk duty. The Hoard of [ites takes coyuisance of all Thespian offences. 


Qu the oceasions here dugeribedl, supernumerarivs are drawn from the 
aervenita oil auldicra. 

T flni-gu-chi (Dui ae) 

+ Péagealfn-ch arn (Eel AAU ES. Chien-longe, it the early period of his reign, 
encouragul dramatic compositions He followed Kang-hi in patronising 
dramitieta, Hung Seit-fang (GEA), and the author of Cheo-hua-ntig 
CALE WS) were much admired ly him for their dramatic productions, 
The present century has produce! several famous dramatista, as Li-yii 
(3278), author of Shit-chawg-cht (<> AG i) and a uomber of anony- 
mona works. Besides Buddhistic performances there were various other 
elagsea of plays that were written by lis order. Of theae L note the J fivh- 
Fiay-afee gen (A At Fe) eslloction, the vhivf of which relate to the 
aul histury of the poet Youn (4th eentary Be} ail are sugested 
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On the upper stage which represents heaven, supernaturals 
move about majestically; the central is for the human race, 
and the nether for infernala; but the incidents of the drama 
admit of communication between the three ordera of exist. 
ence. In his journeys the monk rides, sometimes on horae- 
back and betimes bestrides a camel; these grandly eaparisoned 
animals afford. several surprising scenes. The sixty eyclical 


by his elegies, and to Wang, the brilliant amd precocious poet of the Tang 
period. Another waa restricted tu imperial dormestic eveuts of a felicitous 
character atyled Fu-yen-ya-leou GEBFER), Those called Chinehin-ta. 
ch'i ) were written for Imperinl birthday celebrations, 
im aif Kuddlist genii unite with the proletariat in congratulating the 
Son of Heaven ou lus benoficvent away, Another of a hortative claracter 
is founded on the descent of the ecelesiastic Mulien inte bell to reaewe 
his mother (on this legend ce ng ge play ia founded). In the Palace it ja 
performed in the laat month of the year, and like the ceremony of the 
common people of the Chou period to expel Hlemtera aid drive away 

astilences, the object ia to exerciee Mulien iutluences, To the celebrated 
Minister Chang Wén-ming was committed the task of ennpusing theo 
plays together with the songs aul music, which he is reported te have 
acoomplished in‘a masterly manner. Sulwequently # member of the 


Imperial House HEBRE) iy Chin-wang also compemed varias 
dramas, relating to the History of The Three States. Leprosenting the 
brigantls of Mount Liang, amv the wars betworn Rung atul the Mongels, they 
are inferior in literary faish to those of Chang. Thine plays are titerdinted 
beyond pe peck being revervedl for the exclusive eotertainnmont of life 
Majesty, and their performance ia reperded ax inceeipricus when the 
i ag of the empire ia impaired. (luring the trouble caved hy the 

Vater Lily Sect, Clia-ching orlercd all palace theatricala tu be checen- 
tinued, except those appointed for new year festivities.  Ktang-hi, aie of 
the few Sovereigns in human histury to whom the epithet Great can he 
justly applied, was a munificent patron of the drama. In the play which 
represents Priest Mulien, already named, descending into liell te reacue his 
mother, His Majesty's servanta were gorgeously attired in rohea which 
exhausted the skill of the silk, satin and enirotdery artists of Nanking, 
Buchan and Hangehau jor were clad in wail resplendent with gold and wilver, 
The animala that were hrought on theatage, tigers, elephants, horece, &e., 
were all alive. The lanterns that festooned the theatre were brilliantly 
colored, while maguilivent fireworks coutriluted grandeur te the spectacle, 
anil money was freely scattered to crowds of pour unteidea. The ene nares 
took place in the first mouth of the 24d year of his reign, A.D )H4, 
As the Chinese are not noted for emotional excitement, and aa their 
plays are not rendered illusive hy seenery of any deseription the following 
anecdote will excite surprise. Ata large market town on the honndary of 
Suchau aml Chinkiang a crowd was agsembled in the epring of 1078 to wit- 
ness 2 performance representing the exeention of the loyal, and ever te le 
revered Gunoral Vo-fer (1141 4.0.) brought albont ley the pertidy of Mininter 
Ts‘in-knei, a name that will never cease to le exeerated. Unfortunatel 
the actor who personstel the detected Minister performed his part ae well 
that an anditer Lecname infariated, ard rnbhing on the stage atabhed) him 
to death, In merciful cmpideration of the mitigating circumstances, 
honishment waa substituted fur the death penalty when the excitable 
playgoer recuived sentence, 
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signs, each accompanied by an attendant, are personified. 
Thousands of masks, no two being alike, may be observed, When 
a Taoist fairy appears he is preceded by a procession of lads 
12 or 13 years of age, and is followed by two companies of 15 
and 16, or 17 and 18 years reapectively, each company composed 
of youths of the same height. Indeed, of Buddhas, gods, genii, 
spirits, mon, women, demons and aprites there is no end, and 
aa there is ample space on the stage for a thonsand actors, there 
ia no appearance of a crowd. What most excited the attention 
of the great scholar who describes the scenes and wonders of 
those nine days, was the representation of the holy sage of the 
Ganges, Shakyamani Gautama Buddha. The stage is divided 
now into nine stories, representing Paradise. On the upper sits 
alone the founder of historical Baddhism, son of the King of 
Kapilavastn and of the Virgin Queen MayA, the adored of two 
thirds of the human race; below are seated a thousand nascent 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and a beatified hierarchy gazing on him 
with wrapt devotion. Scalptare nor painting, Phidias nor Angelo, 
chisel nor brush, has equalled this not life-like, but living 
picture, and no mediwval sacred play could have exceeded in 
impressiveness what now follows, the woird performance of the 
Baddhistic ritual which in ita lighest mathetic development is 
unsurpassed by that of any cult pagan or Christian. Twpers, 
tinsel and reflecting mirrors on the high altar; fumes of incenge 
fill the air, and weird awe-inspiring music is maintained through 
the whole performance, which is conducted by a full service of 
priests and acolytes (represented by players) attired in gorgeously 
embroidered and emblazoned vestments, whose solemn prostra- 
tions and gennflexions, bat above all whose chanting, present 
sensnous worship in its most imposing and impressive form.* 
Ita effect on the Court, Mongol kings, Manchu nobles, and 
Chinese literati, thongh not caleulated to produce holiness of 
heart, cannot fail to render all present more devont rifnualists. 
Like fetichism itself such representations oxert a humanising 
inflnence. With all its drawbacks the stage in Chima is a 
civilising agency. 
Wénchow, « January 1886. 
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TARE U1. 
ie 

Tn my last paper 1 protaiscel tar aria, im ablilitieat ter the Titi ps 
and itinerary of the sen route from Sumatra to China, ar 
acconnt of the Kingdoms of Coilum, and Cochin, as fonnd 
described by Ma Haan. I have, however, thonght it beyt hefore 
doing so to give an account of Siam, which { find has not been 
done either by Mr. Mayers or Mr. Groeneveldt; accounts of the 
other conntries described by Mu Huan, lping between Ching and 
Lambri, have been translated by one or the other of these 
gentlemen. I will, before giving a description of Sium, firat 
make a few remarks upon the map, which accompanies thia 
paper. 

On the West const of the islund of Sumatra there is a place 
called Pantsuh, situated at the head of a river with a lay a 
little to the south of it. We have here I think, for the first 
time shewn on any map, Mareo Polo's Mansnr, in whieh Kingdom 
he tells ns grows the boat eamplor in the world called Camfora 
Fonsuri. It is so fine, says he, that it sells for its weight in fine 
gold. (Yule's Prevele of Maree Bolo, Vol. 11, page 282), 

Fansur, uceording te Yule, is identitied with the proaent 
Barood, which Millurne tm his Oviewtel Gomeeeree deseriher as 
situated two leagrnes from the sea, on the bank of a river. ‘Fhe 
bay to the Aunth shewn ou the map is probably intended for 
the bay of Tappanooly. 
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Ching Ho thas marks on his map of Sumatra, five ont of six of 
Marco Polo’s Kingdoms, viz: On the portion of the map given 
in my last paper, Lambri aud Dagroian; and on the present 
map Samara, anc Ferlee, on the Hast coast; and Fansur on the 
West coast. South of Porlak head, is a river called EKampei, and 
atill farther seuth the Kingdom ef Haru (Aroo), touched at, as 
Yule tella ux (quoting from Braddell), by the Mahommedan 
mission sent by the Sherif of Mocca for the conversion of 
pumatra. 

_ On the southern part of Sumatra, Palombang is marked, and 
called Kin-kiany PRG, which Mr. Groeneveldt informa us is to 
be identified with Sav-fs-hvsd = 4h Be, the Sarbeza of the Arabs. | 

In the straits of Sunda there is an island called Lin Hoang, 
Sulphur island, which is probably the now world-renowned 
Cracatoa. 

There are namorous islands inarked off the West const of 
Sumatra, but as T have not been able to identify them with 
cortainty, I have not pat them on my list. i have also not 
attempted to name the islands in the Straits of Singapore, and 
those lying off Cambodia point. 

It will be scen on the chart, that there are sailing directions, 
given from the port of Su-nedn-te-le to China, which read as 
follows:—On leaving Su-wéa-ta-la and sailing in a N.E. by WN. 
direction for five watchers, Swift Water bay and Perlak head are 
reached, off which there aro shallows. From Perlak head 5.E. 
by E. five watches more take the vessel abreast the Kampei river, 
and fifteen watches more §.E, by E. off Aro, from which place 
another five watches §.B. by EH. being the vessel up to Tan-sen 
i ige (Varela island ?) from which in a S.E. by a little E. 
direction four watches put the vossel off the Brothers, from 
which in a 8.E. and a 8.5. by EH, direction for fifteen watches the 
Aroe islands (?) are reached, three watches farther 5.H. by E. 
bringing the vessel to the South Shoals, from which 8.E. by 6. 
in three watches Malacca ia reachod. 

Going from Malacea for five watchea the vossel sighta Sejin 
Ting and Batu Pakat rivor, throo watches from which Posang 
island is renclwd, and in five watches more Carimon is reached, 
fire watehea more §.K. hy BE. brings the vessel off Long Waist 
island (Singapore ?) and into the Lingn Straits, throngh which 
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for five watches on a course BE. by a very little N. the White 
Rock, Pedra Branca, is reached, From Pedrn Branca NE. 
by N. for five watches the vessel is to the onstward of Se. 
chob-shan, and Tong-chuh-shan islands, (Pulo Aer) from 
which a course done N. for a time, and then N.K. hy N., 
and then N. by a littl E., brings the vyearel to the costward 
of Pulo Condor, and » course from thenee for another fifteen 
watehes, briugs the vessel to Cupe St. James, from which in five 
watches the vessel reaches Davaitel head, and in another five 
watches Pole Cambir is reached. The vessel then sighis Pulo 
Canton, in seven watches from which, sailing in a N.EB. hy KE. 
and N. by a little H. direction for tawenty-one watches, Tinhosn 
is sighted, aud from Tinhosa for ffteon watches Pedra Branca 
is reached, fifteen watches from which ia Namen, three waiehes 
from which brings the vessel to the Grothers, four walehes from 
which the vessel sights Nan-tai-wu, the entrance to the Chang- 
chow river. 

In addition to this itinerary, there is another in a contrary 
direction given in the Tuny-so-yang-k'wo, and quoted in the 
Hai-kuo-t'n-chih, which appears in most ways tu fit in with 
Marco Polo's itinerary to the Singapore Straits. 

I will take it up at Pulo Condor, Leaving Polo Condor and 
shaping a S.W. conrse with a little Sonth in it for thirty 
watches, the veasel reaches T‘ou-seu, which may probably be 
one of the Redang islands, sitnated to the soulhward of Petani 
or somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

From T‘on-sen the vessel shaped almost a doc sonthorly 
eourse for five watches, when she sighted the Kingdom of 
Pahang, from which a dne southerly course fur five more 
watches brought her to Tiomen, and proceeding atill further 
South for three watches Tung-se-ch‘uh off the Kingdom of Johora 
was reached. From Tung-se-ch'nh South a little West for ten 
watches brought the vessel to the Loban islands (Romania 
islands P) off the entrance to the Joloro rivor, 

The water here is said to be shallow, and the navigator is 
warned to sight Pedra Branca, and to take it as a point of 
departure before procecding furthor. 

In going to Malaces the navigator is told to follow the 
Northorn shore, aud tu steer almost « due West course for five 
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watches, which brings him to the Linga Straits. Carimon is 
reached from the Linga Straits by steering West a very little 
5. and then N.W. by a little Weat for three watches. It would 
be interasting to compare these mapa and itineraries, with those 
contained in the Mohyth, a work treating of the navigation of 
the Kustern seas, of which a copy existe in Torkish, drawn up 
by one Sidi Ali, the Commandar of the Ottoman Fleet in Arabian 
waters in 1553, who was by a severe tempest cast upon the 
Indian coast. Fragments of this work are to be found in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1834, 1896, 1837 
and 1838, so Mr. Reinand informs us in his Introduction to 
Abulfedw’s Geography, page CLEVI. It would be interesting to 
search ont, whether those treatises on navigation originated 
with the Chinese or the Arabs, ; 

To suppose that the Eastern Seas were not navigated by the 
Chinese before Marco Polo's day, is an error, for the Tang 
Annals contain an itincrary from Canton to Bl Obollah and 
Busaorah, a résumé of which route I gave in the China Review, 
Vol. VIII, pago 31. 


Tho Ohiéin-luo-li-pi-aliu (hh BSE ee — A+) also con- 
tains an itinerary from Canton to India and the adjacent coun- 
tries, presumably of the Sung period (A.D. 960-1278). 

The kéng or watch in Chinese navigation is usually reckoned 
as sixty i, twenty English miles, I have taken Chéng Ho's 
watch as eqnal to sixteen English miles, Its real valne is 
somewhat difficult to determine. 


Chéng Ho's original chart takes the navigator to Nanking, 
bat I have thought nothing was to be gained by giving it 
further than Chinchew, In taking leave of the chart, I hope 
that my description of it may prove of service for the better 

understanding of the works of medimval travellers, for it is 
indeed a true geographical guide to the names of states existing 
between China, India and Persia at the commencement of the 
fifteenth centoury, and possibly a century or two earlier. 

If any of my identifications in this paper are incorrect, I shall 
be the first to acknowledge my shortcomings, for with the amall 
library at my disposal I have had no opportunity to verify many 
of my declarations. 
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I hope ere Jong to be able to retorn to the snhject, and pive a 
historical map, drawn up on a European model, wetting forth 
the position of the places degeribed and visited by Chinese and 
other mediwval travellers. 

I will now give Ma Huan's acconnt of the Kingtom of Siam, 


Sicn-lo-kuo (jt fig), the Kingilom of Sin, * 


Sailing from Champa in a 8.1, diroction for seven days and 
nights, with a favonrable wind, you arrive at the port of Sin. 
mén-tad (27 PYES), and there enter a river, faseending whieh] 
you reach this Kingdom, It isa thousand & in cirenmference, 
The mountains on its burders are steep, and precipitous. The 
interior of the country ia wet and damp, the sul poor, und little 
worth cultivating, The climate is changeable, at one time hot, 
at another cold. Tho King’s paluce is rather handsome, clean, 
and neat. The dwollings of the poople are raised off the’ ground ; 
the flooring is not mado of boards, but of the wood of the areca 
palm split into strips as we split the bamboo, These are 
placed close to each othor, and strongly bound together with 
rattan. On this floor they spread their rattan and bamboo 
mats, upon which they sit, sleop, rest and ent. - 

The King wears a white cloth twisted round his head, the 
upper part of his person is naked, bat round tho lower part of 
his body he wears a pices of flowered cloth, fastoned round hig 





* Regarding the turm Sien-lo-kuo, wool by the Chinese for Siam, 

Tn Cetanal ule's edition of Marco Polo's Travels, he identities the kingdom 
of Locas with Siam, and the arguments he brings forward in support of 
his views are incontestable. I can only folly ondorse what he sAye Upn 
this subject, and add o few extracte of my own taken from the article on 
Sinm given in the jE fj 7g. It would appear that proviously to 1341 » 
country ealled Lohoh (in Amoy pronunciation Lohok) existed, as Yulo 
saya, in what is now called Lower Siam, and at that date became 
incorporated with Sien, In the 4th a of Hung-wu, 1372, it went tribute 
to China, under the name of Sion Lohok. ‘he country was firat called Sien 
Lo in the first year of Yung Lo 1403, In the Tang ‘Dynasty it appears to 
have been known as Lo-ywel nihie) pronounced Lo-gueh at that period. 
This Lo-yueh would scom to have been situated on the astern side of 
Malay Peninsula, and to have extended to the entrance ty the Straita of 
Stugapore, in what is now known as Johore. 
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loins with a waist band of brocaded silk ganze.* When he goes 
abroad he rides, either on an elephant, or in a sedan, accom- 
panied by an attendant holding a golden-handled umbrella 
neatly made of kadjangf leaves. He is of the Soli race, and a 
rincere believer in the Buddhist religion.t The people of this 
eountry who become priests and nnns, are exceedingly nume- 
rons; they dress much after the same fashion as do our priests 
and nnons; as wilh us, they live in nonneries and monasteries, 
obsarve fasts, and adhere strictly to a vegetable diet. It is the 
custom there to leave the directions and management of affairs 
in the hands of the wives. Both the King and his subjects 
leave withont exception all matters that require thought and 
deliberntion (such as offences agaiust the law whether grave or 
light, or any business transaction whether great or small), to 
he settled entirely aceording to the wife's judgement. The 
mental capacity of the wives far exceeds that of their husbands. 
Should it happen that one of their wives is on terms of great 
intimacy with one of our countrymen, and allows him to feast 
and capouse with her, her hosband looks calmly on and is not 
angry, but simply remarks: “My wife ia beantifal and the China- 
man is delighted and pleased with her.” The men do their hair 
up into a tuft, have a white cloth twisted ronnd their heads,§ 
and wear long garments. 

Their marriage ceremonies are as follows :—They first invite 
the priest to conduct the bridegroom to the bride’s house, and 
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* The principal clothing of the Siamese consists of a waist-cloth called 
the Puaung corresponding toa the smerny of India, It ia about two- 
anil-a-half yards long, aml oye yard wide; is placed around the waist, 
neatly tucked in, the twu ends brought together, twisted, and brought 
lack between the legs, and tuckel in behind, Mormerly this was the only 
cluthing worn, excopt ao scarf thrown around the shoulders in cool weather. 
Tho king formerly used to receive foreigners whilst dressed in that atyle. 


+ es Ked-jang ia a general name for different palm leaves, used for 
ronling and other purpoaes. The writer means the loaves of the Porrassus 
fuabelliformis, callud entnr in Java. (Groeneveldt), 

+ There are in Bangkok alone over ten thousand priests, and all that 
vist army can be seen starting out early every morning in search of their 
daily food, It must cost Sian annually nearly $25,000,000 to keep up the 
priesthood alone, and supposing the population to he eight milliona, which 
i4 perhaps an over-estimate, 1b will make on an average of over three 
dollars for every man, women and child in the kingdom, 

2 ‘The men shave the head, exeepta tuft on the top, which resembles a 


sloe-larteli, 
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on arrival there the priest exacta the “droit seigneurial,"* anid 
then she is introduced to the bridegroom. At the expiration 
of three days the priest is again inviterl, with all the relatives, 
and friends. Betel-nut is prepared and placed before them, and 
a gaily decorated boat ia got ready in which they esxeurt the 
bride to her new home, where wine is set before the gucsta, and 
touch rejoicing goes on, 
The following burial ceremonies} are observed hy them :— 
When a rich man dies, quicksilver i poured into his bowels 

and he is then buried. When one of the poorer class dies, the 
body is carried ontside the city to the seq-shore aud place on 
the edge of the sand. No sooner is it placed there, then a flight 
of thirty to fifty golden coloured birds as large ax cormorants 
congregate to the spot and alight npon the corpse, and after 
eating all the flesh off it, fly away. The bores are then with 
lamentation and weeping thrown into the sew by the friends, 
who afterwards retorn home. This is entled lird-burial. A 
priest is then called in and asked to appoint certain duys for 
fasting and the recital of prayers, and the performing of other 
religious ceremonies. 


~® Droit Seigneurial, ay renls : BELA IR ALG 
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+ W hivh rank has died, the king visite the house of 
mourning ath thea the corpse with water, with lis own hands. After 
him other princes presen come forward, and pour a dipper of water wpe 
the corpse. When all the princes and noblow present hare performed this 
office, certain officials present proceed to dress the corpse, They put ona 
pair of tight-fitting pantaloona, and a tight jacket, Over these they apply 
& windiny-sheet, wrapping if os tight aa possible. Quicksilver is alao 
poured down the throat, era are chanted daily by the priests until 
the time appointed for burning has arrived, which is six and sometimes qver 
eight months after death, The common people, on account of the expense, 
do not keep their dead long, but burn them es soon as possible, Thera is 
a very disgusting practice more or less common amongetthem, Sometines 
the person dying ordera it to be done in order to make murit, and some- 
times the friends do it of theirown acoord. When the corpme in taken to 
the place of burning, they take knives, cut the flesh and bones, aud feed it 
to the vultures. These fety hirda will he perched near by, and will come 
down into the crowd to receive the coveted morsel, which they either carry 
off, or swallow upon the spot. Aiter the flesh is thus taken off. the bones 
are burned, Criminals executed, and paupers, are given to the vultures 
—— Medical students would have no difficulty in gotting aubjecta 
there, 

The above notes are taken from an unpretending work on Siam, written 
by one Rev. N. A. McDonald, ten years a miciouary in thet country. 
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A hundred /i to the 8.W. of this Kingdom there is a trading 


place called Shang-ahet ( 9k), which ison the road to Fun-how- | 


min (SPE P9). In this place there are five or six hondred 
forsign families, who sell all kinds of foreign goods, many 
Hnng-ma-aze-kién-ti stones are sold there. ‘his stone is an 
inferior kind of ruby, bright and clear like the eeeds of the 
pomegranate. The captaina of Chinese vessels resorting to Siam 
also use small boats to go and trade there.* The products of 
Siam are Hwang-lien, Hiang-lo-kéé, Suh-hiang, Hiang-chen- 
hiang, Shen-hiang, Hua-li-mo, Cardamos, Lucraban seeds, 
Dragon's blood, Téng K&t, Brazil wood, Tin, Ivory, King- 
fisher'’s feathers, de. 

Their Brazil is as plentifal as firewood, and far exceeds in 
colour that grown in other eonntries. 

Their cnrions beasts are the white elephant, lions, cata and 
white squirrels. 

Its vegetables are the same as those of Champa. They have 
rice and palm wine; their rico wine is an ardent spirit, and is 
of a very poor quality, They have also sheep, cows, fowls, and 
ducks. 

The common people somewhat resemble the Ewang-tong folk 
in their village brawls and in their love of noisy contentions 
and lewdness. 


= ee 


* With regard to the products af Locae or Sian, Marco Polo says :—In 
this country the Brazil which we make use of grows in i plenty. 
Ma Huan fully bears out Pols's statement in this matter, for he says : ‘hia 
Brazil (of which Marco speaks) is as plentiful as firewood, On Chéng-ho's 
chart Brazil and other fragrant woods are marked as producta of Siam, 
Polo's statement of the uae of porcelain shells as small change is aleo cor- 
reborated by Ma Huan, I am unable to identify the locality of Shang- 
ahei (EgK) Yiu-how-mén BEER PY. With regard to the products of 
Siam, I am unable ive an Lnglish eqaivalent of Aung-ma-ant-kén- 


to 
di stone (ELSE AAI). Muany-lien (QQE) a common medicine 
furnished by species of Leontice and Justicia. Miang-lo-béf (ah) not 
identified, Suh-Aieng GE a kind of Lignum aloes. Aiang-chén- 
dads { ) is the name of a fraprant wood, much usel as incense, 
rp la te not been able to determine, Dr. Williams saya it 
comes from Sumatra, where it is called lakewood, and is the product of a 


tree to which the name of T'anarions major is given by him. For diferent 
rensons we thing this identification subject to doubt —(Grocneveldt.) 


Hua-liemu (ZESLAR) Rosewood (Williams). T'éng-bé (JER fg) not. 
ified. 


idemtiti 
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They are foud of exercising themselves in naval warlare, and 
are continually sending ont their commanders to bring neigh- 
_ houring states under their rule. 

Cowries are used by them as money, but they have also gold, 


silver, and copper coins. 
Their King sends an overseer with tribute of Sapan and other 


fragrant woods to the Imperial Court. 





Key to toe Nawes or Poaces ox tue Mar. 


1.—ie el Su-mén-te-le. Marea Polo's Samara. 

2. —PLiSHA Pu-lu-t'w. TPerlac head. 

9 — HARE Kun-jwi-kico. Kaanpei river. 

4,—tn Bt A-lou, a-reo, This kingdom is called Aare by Monde 
Pinto. He was shipwreeked on a voynye from Aarau to Malacen, 

b.—BEZE Pon-taith called alec Dan-tswh-ueh by the Chinese, Mureo 
Poulu’s kingdom of Pansur and the Pansur of the Arable, 

6.— fe sek Leog-ye-Riew-yi. Langkawi island, 

7, EYE Kich-ta-kinng. Koda river. 

8,-—He PRBa Ping-eng-ser. Penang. 

o,— Hit Tose. Varela island (4). 

10,— SEW Shueng-se, The Brothers (7). 

1.—FUIA Kiv-chenw. Sambilangs, 

12 — fe ao Lxcay-e-kin-shen,  §ESF AGE HE Lacy qu-tin. 
urk-hiawy. Indrapura river and mountain. 

13.—HA EFS Micv-huw-chicn, South showls, 

14. BBA Keil-ne-to-wew. Not idontitivd. 

15.—BRTE Keih-liny-kinny, Kling river. 

16.—S9 FUR Ki-knwen, Arow Lalaned (4. 

17.—( LM Kivaeu-sew. Fisher's islet (2). 

Li. — iil in AMucn-lu-kia. Mualneea. Any prounmuiucdation, Mev. 
5 Toi it was not called a kingdom, but ss there were five ialands 
on the coast, it was called the Five Islands. A large trading place by 
the name of Ps FY BR Fiti-men waa on one of these inline, which 
before Malacca was founded was a place of grout trade. The country 
at that time way tributary to Siam. 

19.—S AF Ul] Nin-cWien-shon. Seginting. 

20.— PRE i J-tg-see. Pisa ialand, 

21,- tA FY Avih-ft-iné@u. Cyt, 
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o2,— HELE Kon-pa-kiang. Campar river. 

3u,— ERA Cheng-yeot-ant, Singapore (1), 

a4, — ees Ton-me-eth. Not induntified 

25. — FS RAR Tis-net-Ki-sou. Not iduntitiod. 

20.—TETEA Me-kiaeown. Not identified, 

o7,— Se Marne. Net ilentitiedd, 

on, — fy ME Peivhion Polra Heanen, 

0, — RRP Kiv-Liew.  Palombhang. 

30.—ME PE PY eaupeke ny-feueayeq, Pahang river, 

SL — FE PT Temesi-ch'uh., Pale Aor, 

As Mr, Grovweveldt in his netes on the Malay Archipelngo has 
identified this Island with Singapore, I have tu show my reasuns for 
iduntifying it with Pulo Aur. 

Ist--There is lithe deubt in my wind that the Tung Chuh and Si 
Chuh of Chang Hle's wap, and the Tuny-se-chuh of the Tung-se-yang- 
k'av are one ail the same. Tlow Chang Ho come te consider Pulo Aur 
to he twe talands, is mest probably explained in my extract from the 
Chinese Vibet, in whieh it is auid that, viewed from a distuner, it has 
the appearance wf two ixlunis, 

2nd—-Tung-su-ch'uh is according te Cheng Ho's map an island lying 
about BO miles Nerth-Bast by ast of Pedra Branca, anid according to 
the Tuug-se-yaug-kae aleut 48 milue from Dulo Tioman; as these 
dintanevs Buen te fix the peaution af the Tong-se-ch'uh somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Pulo Aor,'] have nv hesitation in identifying it 
with that islaud. ; 

The Chinese Pilot spuake of ib as follows :—The southern peak of 
Pulo Aor is generally adopted as a point of departure by ships bound 
to China, and they alec steer for it on their returning pasaoge. It is 
amall bob high, and covered with trees. Being formed of two hills, 
with a gap betwoun them, it has the appearance of two islands when 
viewed at a great distance, bearing N.E, or 5.W., and resembles a 
saddle on a nearer approach; but when it beara N.W. the hills are in 
one. Tho onatornmest hill ia of round form, like a dome, rather 
higher than the other, and in clear weather may be seen 46 or 48 miles 
from the deck ; ab auch times Bintang hill and Pulo Aor are visible 
together, when midway betweon them. 

3lo.— EFF PY Lung-yao-mén. The strait of Linga is situated to 
the N.W. of Palembang high mountains face each other as the teeth 
of a dragon, and between these the ships pass (Groeneveldt, Malay 
Archipelago, payo Tf). . 

The Lung-ya-men of the ‘Tung-se-yang-k'ao and of Chéng Ho’s 
chart refer to Singapore strait, The term Lung-ya-men on the chart 
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is apt to be confusing ; I should be inclined to read it Lung-ya-shan, 
Linga island. 

so, — ie im ll P'eng-Kia-shan, Banca. 

353.—S+4 T'ou-dew, Probably one of the Redang islands. 

34.—J OP BS Ting-kia-hie-ln,* Tringane. 

36,— Hi Stie Keh-fan-lan-tan-kieny, Calantan river. 

36.—TB RFE Lon-pony-kiany. Lampeng river. 

37.—T EA Lit-hucng-xew. Crucatoa, 

38.—FE RATS Sua-ku-ne,  Sungora, 

30.— ft 2 Me-li-teny. Billiton island, alse called $y Pile] li. 

40.— JE EY Chuc-we-tiw. Java, 

41.— AES Reth-li-mén. Carimon, Java. 

49, SEA Peih-kia-shan. Triple peak (Sint, ) 

43,—( SR Kiu-li-ana-ie, Carimata. 

44,— 32 fil IL] Kiao-lor-ren, Possibly Cela ishuel. The largest 


of a group of islands lying N.W. Of or 10 niles from Saidwr paant, 
Borneo. Mr. Groeneveldt identities Kiau-lan with Dalliten, 


45.3 FARA Sien-lo-kuo, Sian. 

46,— FRE Chen-pén-kiawy From the position given it on the 
map, possibly the Chantabun river. 

47.—Ff BAR Chub-liann, Not identified. 

45.—5 ie 2 Chen-la-kue, Camlrulia. 

49.—PF 7H L] Chen-p'u-shan, Possibly Camput, 

50.—FE LY Pu-ting-ahan, Not identified. 

61. — EBL) Ke-ten-shan, Pulo Condor. 

52. BF Siao-k'un-len. 

53,— ig te Re Won-nieneen, Amoy Jian-ni-seu. Brunei, Bornee. 

64,— py Bie Chen-ta-kiang, Cambodia river. 

55.—FPIK Chik-k‘an. Cape St. James, a 


56.—2 0G Lv-wan-t'ou. A head-land betweon Capo St, James 
and Taiwan. 


57. — HE i Lo-han-eet. A place in the same neighbourhond as 
the above, 


58.— Ta-wan, Cape Taiwan. 

60. —WG Tung-tung. Natuna. 

60.—FR ir Si-tung. Anamba, 

61.—HE ill Ling-shew, Day-aich head, near {Fy Compan harbour, 
62.—H MEE Sinchow-ieng. Quinhone harbour,’ 
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i3.— it & Chen-ele't yeh ne, Champa: 

fH. PP Yowgeeru, Dati inland. (1) 

iin, — SA ie Aint-pei-sert. Pulo Combu. (4 

i, Fai-la-aduc Spi Uf. 1 identify this island with Collacray or 
Lule Canton, Tat one time thought it referred tu Cham Callao, called 
€Jeeuan-poride-tes foe ee hy the Chinese, ut on exuinining the ailing 
ireetiona of the Tung-se-yang- kaw for this qwrt of the Coast, I find I 
was wrong; for | feud that te reach the Kwan-nan river (Fai-fo 
river) from Tinhosa, the mariner had tu sivht the island of Champeihlo 
which liva off its entrance, and which hy a narrow arm of the sea 
comimitiitivaces with Turon Tay, The pruvince of Ewan-nan is said by 
the Chinuse te be the Jilin of the Han dynasty, the district visited by 
trading ships from the Rowan (rient and India in the first centuries 
af ourera. In the Tang dynasty it was called Hiven-chow FRA, and 
new it knew in Chinesy as L-grarfue At Be AFF. The next port farther 
north, Hue, ia called in Chinese Slon-jana-fao NACE AF. Still further 
north in Tong-king, is cape Jnay-kirine BLA (Amoy, Bong-geng), 
newt which there ia a river called in Chinuse Ching-hica FRRETR, in 
our maps Kwang-tri, which the Chinese identify with the Kiu-chen 
ILM, provinee of the Han dynasty, During those early times, in the 
reign of Wu-ti of the Han (1.0, 140), this reyion was divided into 
three Governments, vie: Kine-chih, the present Kesho or Hanwi; 
Kp chen, the present Kwang-tri; and Jih-nan, tha present Kwang- 
name Vide Wve pei-peiheste, article Annan ; Mayers in China Review, 
Vol, p. S07. Groeneveld, Mikey echipeluio, p. 3. 

i7.--Hh He iL Twh-choo-ahien.  Thuilwesn. 

Git, — TA AE FTL WW ien-wtgeahih-ieng-sen. 49 SL AUER Shil-sing- 


shift-freog. The Paracel ishinds sod reefs. 

i, Chiechow. Taya Islands. 

70. -- AF EE Canton or Neeaag-fung Province. Its port Kwang-chou- . 
Fu is ala calludl Kwang-fu. This is poubably the Khan-fou of the 
-Aralag. 

Tl SES: Tu-sing-chien, “Pedra Branca. 

72 FR TALIY Nen-non-shon. Namoa. 

rT Hops Ef Tu-kun-sino-btn, Brothers, 

T4,— JRL Yie-ien-slicn, enllod in Amoy Non-toi-b, Landmark 
for mariners waking that port. 

gh. GY Chacha. Near Amoy. Lidentify Chang-chow with | 
the Schindjoun of Abulfeda, written Shengiu in d’Herbelot. Near to | 
Schindjou was the purt Aaitun, which I om inclined to think gote its | 
name from the way the Persians or Arnhs pronounced the Chinese | 
name Gueh or Guet-kong, Guct-kong is the Chang-chow pronuncia- 
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tion of A, called in Amoy Geh-kong. This port was famous 

' throughout China in the middle ages. Medimval writers alsv called 

' Zaitun Cay-kong and Carchan. D'Herbelot's dictionary informa us 
that the Arabs also called Aaitun Scheikhan. Possibly the Arabic 
Schei may represent the Chineso Guch ; the second syllable, Khai, is 
undoubtedly « transliteration of the Chinese Aon, du Kublai's time, 
Chang-chow, in connection with Chinchew, appears to have been a 
trading port of sufficient importance to have had an official appointed 
to collect the duties leviable upun merchandise andl shipping ; for the 
Yuan histories state that, in the 22nd year of Chih-yuan 1246, the 
Custome' officer of those porta hud added to his other duties the enl- 
lectiun of the salt revenue. 1 give the Chinese reading of this im- 
portant fact. BICC +o oh ie eA BR iE in’ = Bi 
CAAA BR HRT ke REA 
Yuan Annals, in $4 Aiuen. 

Here id positive proof that in Kublai's time Chang-chuw and its 
port Zaitun, together with Chinchew or Ts‘ian-chau were porta of 
foreign commerce with Customs’ regulations. 

76.—3H Chitan-chow, Locally called Tawanchau, probably the 

* Khandjow of Abulfeda and the Klanjur of Marcu Pulo. One of the 
| great trading porta of China of the middle ages, ideutified by Yule as 
| the Zaitun of Marco Polo. 
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' ARTICLE IY. : 
ROADSIDE RELIGION IN MANCHURIA. 


hY 


Rev. JOON MACINTYRE. 


Se 


In Cling 1b ta not good “ton” to be interested in the gods, 
Tf you ask a mana few miles from his own door, what temple 
is this? or, what objects of worship are in vogue hereabonts ? 
he will ward off enqairy with his unapproachable ‘Who knows?” 
—which defies degeription whether 16 is to be classed as careleas, 
skeptieal, or contomptuons. Press him farther and he will 
swear 4o you in freqacnted roads where temples are national, or 
at lens imporially recognised, that he is as ignorant as you are, 
snd will affect to hear for the firat time things which you know 


“10 he familiar to lis children. Try raillery, show a little western 


heat, and some bystander will step forward to relieve the ten- 
sion; for the Chinese hate ‘scenes,’ and after all are above most 
nations hearty and polite to strangersa—when they have a mind 
to. “Asn fact, Sir,” was once said to me on such an occasion, 
when I felt inclined to let out upon a well dressed individual im 
regard to a tablet which was a new discovery to me, and im 
regard to which his lips were sealed, ‘As a fact,’ said a 
bystander, ‘a man died up the valley whose spirit was supposed 
to inflict sickness upon the village and they sei up this tablet 
to appeasc him.’ So it was this knowledge of a weak spot which 
sealed the fellow’s lips! One sees everywhere in China little 
roadside shrines: who ever looks into them? Some of us have 
travelled over whole provinces ; who has cared to stoop ab these 
dog-kennel-like erections and bring ont their tablets to the light 
of day? One is usually content to know dimly that T'u Ti 
has his shrine at the outskirts of every village; that the god of 
the hills is popular even in the plains; that Lao Yeh and the 
Dragon King are national property; that small-pox and the 
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pestilence are everywhere propitinted; and that the fox and 
the stoat receive mora adoration in some quarters than even the 
Great Lao Yeh himself. Bat of the world behind this one 
recks nob and enqnirea not. Ina ronnd journey of some five 
hondred miles, done on foot, it oecarred to me atter long years 
in China to look up each shrine and temple on the route, and 
even in the meanest dog-kennels to make a study of the tablets. 
The road was sometimes a great thoronghfare and sometimes a 
bye-path. It led throngh the capital of the provinces, ‘and it 
led into the wild recesses of what so recently os thirty years 
ago was ‘No Man's Land.’ I propose now to tabulate the resulta 
aa perhaps not without interest for the general reader. 

And first the shrines deserve a word, They are of all sizer, 
from one to eight or ton feet high. They are perched every- 
where ;—in gardens, in the fielils, at village corners, on lovely 
shady knolls just above the village or homestead, on beetling 
crags dominating the lofty monntnin passes, and everywhere, 
even in the solitndes and on distunt mountain-peakes, wherever 
the fool-cntter and the enttle-herd have hud an errand, They 
are of all sorts. Yon have them of mud, or sun-dried brick, 
with a roof of reeds plastered over with mad. You have them 
of burnt brick with a tile roof and some attempt at architectural 
taste. I have seen one such to the fox with a guble-light of orna- 
menial tile work which was a remarkable good representation 
of a fox’s head. You have them tastefully constructed of w few 
slabs of limestone or granite, where such are the natural prodncts 
of the country, In the forest clearing an old trunk is made to: 
do duty, scooped ont or only barnt ont according to the tools of 
the settler: and sometimes again you have handsome wooden 
cabinets divided into so many inches, ouch inch with its move- 
able door, In pottery districts they are as cortuinly of sarthon- 
ware, a damaged water vessel being set bottom up, the size of a 
bec.hive, and with a hole punched in it just sufficient to admit 
the hand. And perhaps by far the most nomerous are those 
roughly set together with a fow rongh stones picked up at 
random, with a flattish stone for roof, as mean looking as any 
olamsily extemporised sparrow trap. Tho cost is from nothing, 
not even five minntes lahour, up to a few pounds sterling. 
Therefore each homestead muy lave several aud you have 
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whole batches of them at village corners. I hava seen five or 
six in a row; a large one of burnt brick, a smaller one of the 
game material, and the rest of looso stones. It seems the rule 
rather to rebuild than fo repair the smaller ones, as new dedica- 
tions frequently extend the row while above there may be one 
or more in o state of ratu—and that while they are all to the 
same objects of worship. Wealth as « rale shows itself in burnt 
brick; and even No Man’s Land with its abundances of stone 
and timber is now invaded with neat brick stroctures in the 
most approved style of the plains. ‘The furniture of the shrines 
‘never vuiries. It is cither a simple wooden tablet, or a rough 
danh of a pictaore, or a few unconth clay figures, with of course 
a dirty broken howl for incense. T had to complain freqnently 
of the atate of the tablets. The villagera, who in every instance 
allowed me to handle them freely, never could understand my 
wolicitnde in the matter of fresh paint, or ink rather. Tho 
number of iilegiblea tabluts is legion, and from the discoveries I 
me Tam sutisiod many au contribution to folklore is lost in 
cunseyoence. 

The objects worshipped in these roadside shrines I found 
more nomerons than [ hudanticipated. 1 examined from twenty 
to thirty a day for a period of five weeks, and had much help 
hvxides from ao Chinaman who was able to overtake many which 
lay at a considerable distance from our line of-ronte. I shall 
berin with the more familiar ones, which are indeed more or less 
common throughout the Empire. The Three Holy Ones have 
perhaps the first claim upon our athention, though in the greater 
purt of the ronte described it is a tio between them and the Fox 
aud Stoat. For convenience I shall here firat describe the 
different groups of ‘ Holy Ones’ in their gradations of Three, 
Vive, Seven and Nine. ‘The leader of all is The Spirit of the 
iills, He is chief of the Three, and he has a recognised place 
in the other groups. Where there is a pictare he is sketched 
as a terrible looking fellow, with a black face, and with an axe 
over his shoulder. In one of the city temples I once saw quite 
an artistic representation of lions in clay, where, in addition to 
the axe symbol, he had on his left a cronching tiger, and on his 
rizht o bear. At another time, on a bold peak dominating one 
-of our wildest mountain passes there was a tastefully executed 
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granibe slab with an inscription to the effect that the treasnres 
of the hills are in his keeping. This gives na his character and 
functions. He is the officer of Woods and Forests. Ib is his to 
reveal the treasures hidden there and to grant protection from 
the ravages of wild beasts. I have heard alike from Coreans 
and Chinese that they pray to him when searching for ginseng 
and other auch precious herbs; and one sees ample evidence on 
hill and plain that the fear of wild animalsianpon all. Nay, in 
some districts it waa the tiger himself was worshipped as the 
Divinity. ‘Shoot him f’ said one to me :—* We have not the 
weapons for one thing; and then is he not the divinity of the 
hills ?? I used to think the Chinaman contrasted favournhly 
with the ancient Egyptian in his sound horror of anything ap- 
proaching to animal worship. Yet in many a lonely spot one 
hears tiger and bear, and fox and atont—and serpent too— 
personified in the most deliberate manner. They have their 
personal traits, their idiosyneracies, their foible; and one 
forgets altogether the forester with his axe and atlendant tiger, 
and thinks of the animal themselves as independent beings 
whose strength, cruelty, craftiners and like qualities hold the 
simple mountaineer in constant awe, Yet it is of the omence 
of religion in China that the forester shonld he king and nut 
the tiger, and that, while it is a homan form which is presented 
to the eye, it ia a spirit which is worshipped, 

The Second of the Threeis * Wo Tao.” Hoe is an unsolved 
riddle to most. He is so much worshipped that poople lave 
forgotten to ask who he is, lt way interesting in the course of 
a long journey to take notes and compare answers to the «uocries, 
Who washer? When canonised ? And what interest doc he 
represent ? His emblem is a two edged sword and alike in 
picture and clay he is black and hideous. He is everywhere 
popular from the seaport to the backwoods, and in some regions 
he was quite overwhelmed with titles. I found at loast ono 
village named after him, and the temple there showed that 
both literature and wealth were his devotees. In another 
district I found him worshipped nnder fonrteen different titles 
in the course of a single day's journey. Yet nobody knew who 
he was and hot discnssions would occasionally take place as to 
whether he was a man of the Three Kingdoms or of the T'ang 
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dynasty. The more intelligent know him as a Minister of the 
Tang Dynasty whe was drowned as he was leading his troopa 
across & miraculous bridge of ico—in sommer—in that famoug 
campaign in our provinee (then Corea) which has produced so 
many legends. Hix office is to protect from evil spirits. Of 
the fuortven titles above referred to, six hal to do with spasms 
of the heart, iwo with contortions of the eyes, one with internal 
griping pins, and one with logs of sense as by fuinting: and 
all speak of such contortions as are associated with demoniacal 
posession. Tn at word he is invoked in all eases of spasms, 
convulsions, cpilupsies, and such like, and that not so mneli us a 
healer as an exorcist. One epithet speaks of him as the duor- 
keeper and another as the god of the road; bub these were in 
the remote parts where the schoolinaster is a ravity and one 
canmob rely upon the spelling. If correctly written the allusion 
is dlonhtloss to his garding the house and rowl feum evil 
spirtha. Indeed if his mame (Five Toads) means anything ib 
would imply this, Ifo is evidently a living quantity in the 
riligion of the parla traversed, fis tablets are more numerous 
than that of any othor object of worship—save perhaps the fox 
ant the stont,—and they go on increasing wud several are to be 
found in the same dingy little shrine, which means of course 
that his cures are wu thing of the present. ‘ub J don’t believe 
in him,’ guid one of the chatty ones of w large group drawn inko 
the discussion of the question ; ‘of all the objects worshipped in 
our China the only reality is the fox; there is no mistake about 
iis spiritual powers.’ 

The Third of the group may ba called the ‘local bailiff,’ or 
poardian, or as somotimes translated, tho god of the ground, 
He is representod as a venoruble old man (white face) with a 
long white beard, and a sort of bishop's crook over his shoulder. 
His daties are with tho dead, and le is part of the staif of the 
‘Infori.’ His status in the infornal polity is as that of ‘ village 
elder’ or local bailiff in the Imperial polity of China. All 
deaths mnst be reported to him—at sandown, the mourners 
clothed in sack-cloth and carrying lanterns. He then reports to 
his official snperior in the city temple, and he to his in the pro- 
vincial city, and he to his in the capital, and he to his—the 
supreme jodge in Hades. The god of the ground is the only 
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‘one of the three who haga ‘coli.’ Thos paper money fur the 
nae of the dead is forwarded throngh him, and so the mouk wt- 
tendants, the mule and cart, and all things necessary to make 
as brave a show in the now world as the partion were necustomed 
toin the old. Onur local bailiff has a tablet in the temple to the 
Nine Holy Ones; but he is only sewn in state tm cities in the 
teinple of his city superior, There he poses in clay in a side 
room commanding the path op to the tomple—to Ins propilinterd, 
aa in trne Chinese style, by all who would approach the “ City . 
Guardian.” 

After the Three Holy Ones we have more ambitions ereetiona 
to the Five, the Seven, aud the Nine Holy Ones; tho shrines 
improving with the fignres, till in the Nine Holy Ones, thoy 
frequently attain the proportions of nw mendest little temple. 16 
in to be ohserved, however, that with rare exceptions the Three 
Holy Ones still appear in these, and aa fur ax the Five Moly 
Ones the god of the hills will still be found occasionally in the 
place of hononr, or centre. But to make up the Five, Seven, or 
Nine, yon have a choices in ull of thirteen names in the parts I 
have traversed lately. I lave soon a shrine to the Nime with all 
thirteen tablets in ib. It becomes interesting to note the collo- 
cation of tablets in these shrines. It varios with the district 
and with the wants of the people. Thos sometimes tho god of 
wealth and the god of medicine arc added to tho above fo form 
the Five. Sometimes again it is tho king of horses and the 
king of cows. Or it is tho great national hero, Lao Yoh himself, 
with the god of wualth. Or the dragon king takos the contre 
with some other favonrite thrown in to complete the noamber. 
Bot there is rreatirrognlarity in the five tablet shrines, and 
though “Five Holy Ones” is cat in stone above the apertare, you 
have quite froqnently seven tablets. To come to the Sovon, 
the favourite names for the place of lhonour ure Lao Yeh, the 
dragon king, and god of fire, and ocvasionally as bofore the god 
of the hills, Thus with Luo Yeh in the contre, you may have on 
his loft or cast the god of fire, the king of medicing, and the 
god of wealth; and on his right or west the dragon king, the 
king of horses, and the king of the germinating crops. Or 
dragon king in the ceutre, with fire, weulth, hills, on the east; 
and the king of cows, the king of insevts, and the exorcist Wu 
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Tao on the west. Here also there is a tendeney to ran into the 
Nine, as in this lash ease the ged of the grout was represented, 
and so also a Baddha. There is clearly no recopnised order, 
thongh there are some naines which properly go in pairs, and 
some which are properly planed enst and not west. The question 
wan once put tome, * What docs the hononrable guest think of 
our arrangement?’ this where IT was making oa stndy of the 
village shrine in very remote andl unfreqnented parts. A city 
achoolmaster on another oceasion rillicd me plensantly for 
maintuining that in the eoarse of my journey I had repeatedly 
sven the deagon king immeilintely on the cast of the fire god, 
where the litter was the central figure. ‘ Interesting colloca- 
tion!” he longhed pleasantly: and then proceded and show the 
aimardity of coufliching elements like fire and water being thos 
enjoined, So thea king of horses and the king of cows are a 
pair; the king of iusects and the king of tha sprouting cropa . 
wealth and modicine; fire and water, é&e. These should balanee 
each other on opposite side and cach one of a pair should main. 
iain the sume relutive position from the centre. Yeb the many 
hundreds of cases I huve copied ont prove that thore is no role 
hat the whim of the individoal, or the habits and wants, or 
ray porhaps the misfortunes, of the locality. I have seen the 
horse king mentioued without the cow king and vice versi. I 
I have seen them balance cach other on either side of one of the. 
three fuvourite centres, and I have seen them on the same side 
with each other. But one knows something of the habits of the 
people when either is mentioned. And when one comes to the 
Imperial pastures, an immense stretch of country in which 
thirty-six herds or over fourteen thousand horses are supposed 
to have summer pasture, one expects to sec .the horse king in 
his glory. There he is to be sare, an ugly ogre with four hands 
and three eyes, and doubly armed—bnut alas! for these degene- 
rate days, the once citadel-like, moat-surrounded temple is now 
in a tumble down condition and the very image with his attend- 
auta wears a forsaken look. The herds are no longer so nnme- 
rous and so his services ure at a discount, Butin one of onr 
largest cities there is quite an imposing temple to the horse 
king, where the king of cows and he are represented in grand 
gilt figures under the same canopy; for cattle rearing is natu- 
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rally ono of our fruitfol sonrees of wealth. Ay to the Nine Holy 
Ones, the three favourites for the place of honour are again Lao 
Yeh, the dragon kin, und the god of fire, But it is notionnble 
that if Lao Yeh be not in the centre he must be omitted altupre- 
ther, whereas the dragon king and the tire god are present in 
almost every arrangement. The theee we firal deserihed are 
never absent from the Nine Holy Ones and it is here generally 
the ceremonies fo the locul guurdinn are performed. As Lao 
Yeh is the popolur uational hero and constitated by Imperial 
edict the National Guardian, he is commonly relegated to a 
temple by himself—more brick and lime being expendedl an 
him than on any other object af worship, Aud inasmuch as 
rain in ifs seasun is of primary importanue in an agricultural 
and grazing country, und we wre alse mach expused to the 
ravages of water from mountain freshets, the dragon king lias 
ulao commonly an ostublishment of hisown. I lave thus found 
the Nine Holy Ones more frequently prosided over by tho fire 
god than by any other, Yot lire and water are rarely separate, 
The mosh common arrangement I fonnd to be the very one ao 
eloyuently protested ayaing) by my sehoolmaster eritie: ani 
nothing indeed has surprisul me more Lhronghouwt this enquiry 
than the ignorance displayed by all alike na to what was in 
these temples and tho relative importance of the objects wor- 
shipped. 

The Nine Holy Ones, then, give us a clear iden of the wanta 
of the Chinese, (1) Lao Yeh representa national security, 
freedom from the scourge of war; and hence we uanally spunk 
of him asthe war god. (2) The deagou controls the elument 
of water ond hence the dengon king is the rain-god and prayers 
for rain are addressed to him. So also at dangerous bends of 
streams and rivers where innndationa are the scourge of tha 
peasantry it is the rain god and not the engineer who is appealed 
to. (3) The fire spirit, or god of fire, has alao imposing temples 
of his own in the cities, and we see from his snrronndings there 
that he is rather regarded as the destroyer than as the benefactor. 
He ix the avenger by fire, He has an ugly red face with three 
eyes—the odd one on the forehead standing ont ao aa to enable 
him to sea all round. In the city temples lis attendants have 
always the same dread-inspiring symbols; a puir of birds which 
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are omens of fre; a fire serpent: a fire-whoel or fire-ball 
which the conflagrations ure kindled ; a pencil and tablet to 
take note of the places to bo scourged. Originally in the classios 
they knew how to honour fire ag benefactor, and fratefal acts of 
Worship were performed in front of the fire which was to cook 
the sacrifices for the ancestral temple: now it is the ogre only 
which is worshipped, the enemy and destroyer, In cities the 
next in order (4) will usually be the god of wealth, and after 
him (5) the king of medicine, But in the country this last pair 
will probably give place (03 to the horse king and (7) the cow 
king, the protectors of enttle from: ari] Spirits and therefore 
from disease. Then follow (8) the king of insects worshipped 
as the protection of the crops from the ravages of inseots, and 
(9) the king of birds or germs, the protector of the crops when 
“ brairding,” to ase a word wot anfor tunately lost to the English 
language. To these add the Three Holy Ones, ensnring (10) 
in the spirit of the hills the enjoyment of the hidden riches of 
natare with freedom from the scourge of wild beasts ; (11) in 
Wu Tao freedom from eyil Apirits in life; and (12) in the loca] 
guardian opening a prospect for life and comfort in the world 
to come. To complete the thirteen above referred to we have 
ouly to add the spirit of joy and happiness, Worshipped as we 
know everywhere, and soen not unfreqnently among the Nine, 
Are these then gods and are the Chinese polytheists P By no 
means. OF these Ino Yeh was canonised by Imperial edict 
because of representations imade to the Throne that the ancient 
hero of the three kingdoms, Kran Yt, had appeared with a 
spiritoal host and had at « critical moment smashed an army of 
the Long Haired Rebels. This was in our own generation. The 
others have & more ancient record, but they are in the same 
way the creation either of priest or Emperor. We know the 
names and more or less of the history of most of the men now 
represented under the titlos king, spirit, ruler, excellency, as in 
the four styles of address in these thirteen names ; some of the 
men have little connection in history with their present offices, 
Lao Yeh was a general of note—though a beaten one, and war wag 
his profession. The medicine kin g& Was a distingnished physician, 
But the man canonised ag the god of wealth had no connection 
with riches. He was a virtnons Minister who died for righteoug- 
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ness’ sake at the hands of acrnel tyrant. The others are dragged 
into service under the exigences of a degenerated Taoiam which 
locates a& genios ov presiding spirit in every department of 
homan interest. These are no more goda than are the patron 
saints, the St. George of England for instance, of the Roman 
Catholic calendar. And thas-you have so many homan figures 
with their aymbols of office: the foreater with hia axe and atten- 
dant tiger: the exorcist with his award : the death-intelligencer 
with his crook: the medicine king with hia bottle and pill box: 
the wealth-giving spirit with his ingot of silvor: the king of the 
crops with a handfal of rich millet in ear: the insect king with 
a bottle gourd: the horse king with the model of a horse, and 
the cow king with the model of a cow: and the rain maker 
with his white dragon whiskers. Bot the men count for nothing. 
In the ancient services of the ancestral temple a child waa 
dressed in the robes of his deceased grandfather and receive the 
homage due to him. So it is here, The mon are mere dom- 
mies, pegs upon which to hang a robe of ceremony. And what 
is behind the robe in this case is nature, the spirits, the essences 
of things. In spite of the teachings of Tasism about Yii Haang 
-or the Pearly Emperor, the Chinaman seems worlds apart from 
the Greeks and Romans in the matter of anthropomorphism. 
Té would seem as if heaven could not degenerate into Jupiter in 
the Chinese mind. Heaven is still spirit and only heaven's 
ministers may be represented in haman form. For after all it 
ia the Imperial polity of China which dominates their ideas. <A 
Chinaman will still tell you it is to heaven he prays—throngh 
the rain king, for rain; though to his honour ba it said he 
would not say the same of his worship of the god of wealth. 
His position to be sare, to take him on his own confession, is not 
consistent. Bot taking him as he is, this so far is the voice of 
his prayer: Grant me to dwell safely in mine own land, frea 
from plague of fre or water or cankerworm: give health of 
body and wealth of goods, luxuriant crops and prosperous herds : 
may the hills yield me treasare and no scaith: may no evil 
‘demons cross my path: and in death may my lot be prosperous 
agin life. Sach ia the voice of the roadside tablets as they 
speak in those eligible forthe Nine Holy Ones. Such is religion 
all over China where religion is native to the soil—a method of 
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attaining the good things of life and of warding off the evil. 
There does not seem to bea much soul in it, travel aa far as we 
will. Religion isa ‘recipe’ and is only valued as euch, ‘It ia 
not that we do not appreciate your doctrine,’ o talkative fellow 
remarked to me once with the hearty approval of a large 
audience; ‘it is that we don't want doctrine. Bat give us 
Bngland’s recipe whereby she has secured her enormous wealth 
and there is not a man of us who will not become your fol- 
lower.’ 

Of all the objects worshipped in our Middle Kingdom, I 
believe in the Fox.” The man who uttered these words was one 
of the clever ones of his village. He wrote a good hand and 
qwas quite learned in his country's superstitions, Yet it waa a 
aupreme belief with him that the fox posseases a sort of mesmer- 
ising power. Itis unsafe to be found on the hills alone ; for if 
ou fall in with him, he will cast a spell over you, and lead you 
up and down, over hill and gulley, in break-neck places, leaving 
you worn out, bewildered, barely able to tell your whereabouts, 
Another will tell you of visions and revelations, and especially. 
how in travelling, your feet ily willingly and you are at your 
destination without any sense of the lapse of time, and uncon- 
actions of fatigue. At other times you will be told of some 
marvellous cure effected by his agency, In the capital of the 
provinee he is the fashionable physician, and to judge from the 
number of memorial tablets with glowing eulogies to be found 
at his temples, one would believe even European practitioners 
cannot compete with bim in skill. He plays too with weights 
as with air-bubbles, and you will be shown some enormous 
millstone on the top of a tower which was spirited thither by 
the fox. The air is full of stories of his pranks and cures. He 
knows the secret of all hidden treasures and sometimes enriches 
and somefimes befools. He knows the secrets of nature and hence 
his medicines are above all price. Who is he? or what spirit 
dwells in him? Nobody knows. One of the immortals, some 
say; one who drank of the elixir of life in the preat days of 
Taoism, and who chooses the body of the fox in which to manifest 
himself to mortals. Bot there are many such stories, and none 
of them explain this singular phenomenon in animal worship. 
The mania is an old one in China, but it has assumed new 
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shapes and new importance daring the present dynasty, It is 
everywhere the most vital belief in our province. Go where 
you will, you are never out of sight of a fox temple. It may be 
a neat little strnotare in brick or it may be of mad or loose 
stones: but there it is with its tablet and inscription, and often 
with its pictnres, or even figures in clay. The representations 
oocagionally approach genius. I have seon the elderly madarin- 
locking gentleman who represents the fox show a cast of eye 
such as is only conceivable in a fox, and that too a clever one. 
He is the honourable great immortal, and is ‘tertins’ or No. 3 
in the family—having being presented with a “ Yellow Jacket” 
and raised to a rank equal to that of Governor-General by one 
of the Manclin sovereigns whose descendant now governs China. 
His wife's name is always written beside lis, and where there 
are pictures or clay figures she is a pleasant elderly lady—with- 
ont the castofcye. Nay you cannot travel far without becoming 
aware that the fox has a oumorons progeny. Ina large temple 
I counted at one time sixty-five namer, mostly belonging to the 
fox and the steat family. Sometimes the young gentlemen 
foxes are in vorne and sometimes the yonng ladies. I have once 
or twice seen tablets to the great fox ancestor, as also to uncles 
and aunts. On one occasion I came upon a group of gentlemen 
in which the centre fignre bore the nnmistakeable foxeye. One 
other elderly gentleman was holding a tobacco pipe, of the kind 
known here us the “water pipe;” and one youth was such a 
singular combination of fox and sheep—the fox in his “ enbbish’T 
period—thatI brought the picture away with me asa curio. At 
another spot I came npon a bevy of ladies. The old couple had 
their names inscribed of tablets in a fox-shrine on the east wing 
of the temple, and on the corresponding weat wing were tablets 
to Misses No. 3 d& 4, Misses No. 5 & 6, Misses No. 8 & 9, no 
reason baing assigned why No. 7 was not mentioned, I have 
not met the hononrable primus or secundas, but I have spoken 
with those who have. It is noticeable that the word for fox is. 
never wrilten. [tis the same sound aa the first of two syllables 
which make fox in the mandarin dialect, and is one of the 
family surnames. I have seen it once or so in this style ‘To 
the Hu family of the rivers ; to the Hu family of the fountains ; 
to the Hu family of the seas.’ §o that one ia asked to think of 
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-& Myr, Hu or of some members of the Hn family, and not of 
anything belonging to the fox tribe. The term used for fox- 
temple is ‘‘ hall,” and usnally the fox has a separate ‘ hall” 
attached to the preat temples. But one finds him often in 
‘closest company with the gods. The most ambitions position I 
have seen him occupy was ina Buddhist temple, a very perfect 
one with ita rich endowments still intact and such as one rarely 
sees now-a-days. There between two large resplendent Buddhas 
in the principal or trinity gronp was a little cabinet and in ita 
tablet with an inseription of which the following is a transla- 
tion :—“ To the fox immortal of the spacions hall, the protector 
of the law, who afficaciously inspires." Side by side with this 
tablet was another: ‘To the great immortal willow,” in which 
I suppose the “essence” of the willow tree is worshipped under 
the personality of a beloved disciple of one of the chief of the 
Fight Immortals” of Taoist lerend. Singular worship this 
which even Buddhism has had to place so high! Singular 
blending of rival religions! Singnlar worship that the highest 
words of our faith, ‘Ask and ye shall receive,’ form the in- 
variable motto for a fox temple! 

But the fox is not withont his enemies und revilers. One 
man tells me he was one of a crowd who heard the word 
passed, ‘the fox is dispensing medicine.’ Ho believed in fox 
cures and went with the rest to see the sicht. What met his 
eye was an old woman in tattered clothing sitting near a hole 
like a fox burrow. She had placed a little bowl in the opening 
and was occupied in watching the result. At last a shout was 
raised, ‘itis come,’ and the woman brought away something in 
the bowl which was declared to be fox-medicine. My informant 
eays he saw nothing but the moving of the tufts of grass over 
the month of the hole, and his theory was’ that the medicine 
could only have been dust swept down by the swaying of the 
grass in the wind. Another story is that a priest once gulled a 
‘simpleton by-telling him fox-medicine would he aot a certain fox- 
temple at an‘hour named, The patient went daily for a while 
‘and wag receiving benefib‘from ithe treatment. On one occasion 
the remarked ‘to a man with whom'‘he ‘had been conversing. ‘Oh, 
Tam late for my medicine,’ and -aiid -a hasty good bye. ‘You 
ineed not horry,’-saya the other,“ ihave noi yet been to the 
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temple with it.’ The strength of this delusion is in the China- 
man's belief in spirits. With all his so-called materialism, he- 
lives wholly in the spirit-world. Early in the history of the 
present dynasty a certain Emperor fonnd his treasure honse: 
tampered with. He could think of no means of scaring the 
daring thieves. At last he bethonght him of the superstitions 
fears of his people. He immediately gave it out that the great 
fox genins was henceforth custodian of his riches and decreed to- 
his excellency “Hn” Tertina, or No. 3, the appropriate “Button” 
and Yellow Jacket, which now figare in his pictures. It need 
not be added that the Emperor's goods were in peace, for the 
secrets of-all, of course, are with the fox. And thos from the 
days of the Builder of the Great Wall B.C. 221 until now, China, 
has -been dominated in her superstitions by the rude though. 
more forcefnl mombera of the great family of which she is. 
chief. If Taoism be native in China it has had its wildest 
devotees in her barbaric conquerors. 

In some parts the stont is immediately associated with the- 
fox. They are commonly spoken of together as ‘The Two: 
Immortals’ or Genii, or as ‘The Two Grass Immortals,’ i.e., 
which lurk in the grass, and the same mesmerising powers are 
ascribed to both. Bat on the whole the stoat is more of a 
kitchen-garden affair. I can run np a good score of names 
male and female all rejoicing in the honourable name of stoat, 
under the soubriqnet of “yellow,” ag surname, with some choice 
high sounding titles in room of our christian names. The word! 
“heaven” or “heavenly” is of course frequent, as in the case 
of all the animals worshipped. Yet the family is not as high 
placed nor as numerous as that of the fox. One sees rather the 
sneaking enemy of the hen-coop than the guardian of Imperial 
treasuries and purveyor of the secrets of nature. One hears- 
little of the depredations of the fox. But the stoat is everywhere- 
—a night poacher—a rascally thief. For making a clean sweep: 
in a night there is nothing to choose between him and the meat 
daring of our disbanded soldiery. The doga do-not scare him— 
he finds it easy to catch even a Climese dog asleep. One of my 
early experiences in Shantung province was an Egyptian wail 
at early dawn—everyhody had lost his crowing cock (which. 
means here simply what it means tous to have our eight day 
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clock smashed), My own innkeeper was inconsolable and 
furiously disciplined his son, as iwo cocks killed in the same 
hutch right under the lad’s window were reckoned the best 
crowers in the country. I thonght it a rare achievement at the 
time to snick two such powerful chanticleers of truest Chinese 
instincta as to carly rising, by which indeed I had learned to 
set my watch, and to kill them too after first cock crow. Yet 
the destruction all over tle suburb seemed to be traceable to one 
creature which was lhonted op by hue and ery and killed within 
an hour, in the city moat, the whole suburb rejoicing. This 
was my first experience of the stoai, and it was my first explan- 
ation of the incense tapers lit in his hononr—they propitiats 
him asa night poacher, and an cuemy. Why not take proper 
steps to extinguish the vermin? I[ used to argue. And the 
answer did not seem to me to suyonr so mach of superstition, as 
to tuke after onr own proverb, ‘Catch a weosel asleep!’ Here 
in Manchuria they seem singulurly remiss in the matter of stoat 
killing. We have a colony of them in our garden and I have 
seen them frisking about in open daylight. Onur neighbours 
over the wall are content with their mud shrine in his honour 
and our own people escape all responsibility by their ‘No nse 
trying to trap him. Asa fact the very rats here are too cute 
to be trapped. Yetn stoat, a very fine specimen, was stapid 
enough the other duy to drown himself in the large earthenware 
water buttin our kitchen porch. We suppose he had made a 
spring at a piece of beef suspended from the ceiling and had 
launched past itinto the water vessel, which with its high sides, 
and being half empty, left him ample leisure to drown in. I 
nsed to feel cerie on the subject of his entering the dwelling 
honse as he has perfect fruedom of access. Indeed on one 
occasion, from the extraordinary commotion among the rats 
under the floor and from the fuct that the wailing sounds were 
the last trace we had of the rails for nearly a twelve-month, we 
feel sure he did enter. Hot the Clinese prefer him to the rata 
which with us are shockingly grogarions and quite frequently 
in my experience have nibbled at little infants, on one occasion 
seriously injuring the eye of the child. One should not forget 
that the stoat has another and more important nse, and that is 
that our best hair-pencils are madefrom hia hair, Strange then 
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that in euch a hair-pencil driving country aa China he shoold 
not have been extinguished ages ago? A good token that he is 
possessed and that by a clever reuins, Singular worship this 
of fox and stoat. One sees the tapers lit every Ist and 15th of 
the moon. One hears all manner of superstitions stories, proofs, 
evidences and what not. One woman tells me she has had 
familiar manifestations for over thirty yeurs, since indeed she 
was ten years of age. On the first manifestation something 
spoke to her while she was at play; but she had no idea what 
it was. She ultimately got so fur ua to know it was a lady who 
held converse with her. Only ou rare occasions has she been 
conscious of seeing the figure—a liuly of rank dressed in a yellow 
for jacket. Bot not a lady feom these porta, she adda, but a 
stranger from the far distant province of Yun-nan. She never 
invokes the spirit and was very indignaut ut being classed with 
exorcista anil those who call op fumilier spirits. The apirit 
comes to ler, she knows uot how; only she soon becomes 
cousctons of its presence, in which case she lays aside whatever 
work is on hand, closes her eyes, und either sitting ov reclining 
gives lorself np to the vision. [tis provoking to have living 
witnesses and yeb be unable to make anrihing of the sitnation! 
To hear this woman talk, hee familiar spirit plays precisely the 
same part as the Demon of Socrates. It uwven advised her on its 
last appearance when she was exercisell as to how to act now 
that her husband has become a christian. “ Hollow your husband. 
The religion is good. And nothing is so Lad as a honse divided 
against iteelf!*’ One would like'to be at the very root of the 
matter, and yeb it seems denicd us, Tho factors are simple 
though, jast such foxes and stonts os have figured in fable from 
the beginning of history. Yot the storius and explanations are 
complicated, and no one ent anil dry theory can give them 
unity. It is ancient animal worship, inodified by Taoism with 
its worship of the “essence” or genins of things, which it 
carries ont also into the animal world, cach species of animal 
having its ‘‘essence” or genins. It is porhaps in a sense the 
worship by the Chinese of their own gening, the genina of 
ennning. It is clear also & form of spiritualism, in fact the 
Chinaman’s version of occult science. The Hare follows next in 
order in the months of the people; bat I have not once met the 
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mame in roadside shrines nor even in the large temples. The 
rhymn is fox, stoat, hare, serpent. Bunt in one large temple the 
hare wae displaced by an animal described as of the same colour 
as a rat, a little larger, and with prominent round eyes. It 
lives on grain and its name in the months of the common people 
is the “‘bean-rat,” becanse it is supposed to feed largely on 
beans. It has the same power of mesmerising as the ahove, 
assumes a haman appearance and has the giftof speech, I am 
nnable to make ont its species. But the Chinese will have it 
that it is neither hare nor rabbit, and this when my informants 
are familiar with its appearance and have frequently come upon 
it in their field operations. An animal of the rat tribe, 
wondronsly claver at fooling people, clearly possessed with a 
.demon or spirit, and yet I am promised a skin this spring! 
But the serpent I fonnd everywhere Enown, and just 
where one wonld expect it in No Man's Land, devoutly 
worshipped. The common name in the mouth of the people 
is the ‘flowing’ or ‘slippery’ one. Bnt in the tablets it 
was clther the generic term which corresponds with our 
_ reptile, or else that which we wonld translate by vermin, or 
again, the ‘long one.” With the last the title of ‘‘ General” 
was always affixed as his title of hononr. The other two names 
were sometimes combined and three desiguations were added 
-denoting three members of the family as if we shonld say, 
-Reptile-vermin the Heavenly Dragon, R. V. Heavenly Perfec- 
tion, and again BR. V. Heavenly Virtne. On another occasion 
-there was a tablet to the “ Lone One™ and another to the 
“Vermin,” The family I did not find so numerons as in the 
ease of the fox and stoat. Whence then the grand titles with 
‘which the various members of these families are designated ? 
And whence this notion of a family of foxes, &c.? The answers 
‘from the more intelligent were generally simple if reliable :— 
* So-and-so sees an apparition in the shape of fox, stoat, bean-. 
tat, or serpent. And the exorcist of his neighbourhood puts a 
-name apon it as Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so, or one of the junior 
members of the family.” The exorcist has his interest of course 
<In mystery and hence the names increase with the manifesta- 
.tions. Yet in the case of the woman above referred to, the fox 
-manifestation declared itself to he Miss Hao, and all the way 
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from the distant Yun-nan province. - ‘How then about this 
family of foxes " [ asked the woman. “ That I don’t know,” sho 
replied, “I only know the one which visits me.” We have in 
this perhaps one of the best illustrations of the extent to which 
a Chinaman is dominated in religion by his ideas of common: 
life. One notes how freqnently an object of veneration is mated 
by wife, or by wife and conenbine. The famons heavenly 
mother of Kwon Lnn monntains bas her seven danghters. And’ 
here in animal worship we have an ancestor, uncles and nieces, 
sons and daughters, and what no doubt is a growth to end in all’ 
the ramifications of a Chinese family. 

After the animals come the diseases to which flesh is heir. 
The genins of pestilence was 1 marked feature all along the- 
route, and as a rale he has his special temple in the cities. Bot 
there were districts in which his picture in the roadside shrines- 
was more ambitious, and the umbrella, which is his symbol, 
larger and finer, as his services were in more frequent request,. 
Asthma waa everywhere. In the roadside shrines he is repre- 
sented by Mra. Fox or the Exorcist, mentioned in the previons 
articles, whose title in soch case is ‘Asthma Wo Tao.” Bnt 
more commonly he has an image all to himself, a miserable 
broken down looking figure suggestive of the malady and known 
to everybody as ‘His Excellency the Asthma.’ This place in 
this case is ontside the main building of the temples devoted to- 
women. Small-pox is not so frequently seen in the roadside 
shrines as one would expect. But‘ our lady of the small-pox" 
and ‘our brother of the amall-pox’ are prominent features in 
the women's temples which are never far apart ;—for where: 
there is no special temple to the goddesses worshipped by women 
the village temple whatever be its designation will have its 
women's corner, Measles I occasionally fonnd in the shrines, 
and nervous disease, and quite frequently eye disease, or rather: 
‘one goddess who gives light to the eye. But as a role these: 
belong to the larger temples where especially the eye goddess is 
a prominent figure in a group of three or five, or eight ladies, 
the divinities who preside over the women and children. There 
is an ingenious device by which prayer may be made on account 
of all manner of disease at one and the same image. This ie to 
setup a figure under the title “imperfect in all the ten parta”— 
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a wondrously wretched looking figure with a defect in every 
part of the body. Here prayer is made and favour asked by 
simply presenting a symbol of the part effected, ent out in silk 
or in gilt paper. Thus spectacles mean sore eyes; shoes mean 
sore feet; a crutch betokens a bad limb; bracelets a sore arm;:. 
a cap, a sore head; a little cotton thread, disease of the nerves, 
&c., &e. I picked up an extraordinary collection of these, and 
was allowed to take them away with me, in which almost every 
body ailment waa represented. This Mr. ‘ Imperfect in all his - 
parts’ is usually outside the women’s temples in a side niche, 
His vis-a-vis is commonly the asthma genius, and hard by we are: 
sure to find Mr. “ Muscle and Bone Pain.” The Escnulapins of 
China is properly ‘The King of Medicine’ described in the 
preceding article. Bot itis in the women's temples we sea the 
healing art properly represented, and that withont Hseulapins. 
They honour woman's tenderness in making her the good genias 
in trouble. To our western eyes, to be sure, there are some 
strongly repellant features, arising out.of the painful matter-of- 
fact-ness of the Chinese mind. And yet manifestly woman's 
mission is the mission of healing, and it was in front of the - 
principal goddess in the inner shrine of the temple that I found 
the offerings proper to Mr. ‘Ten Parts Imperfect.’ It is no4 
often that Buddhism makes any great show in the roadside - 
shrines. I have occasionally seen a “ Po-sa” or Boddhisattwa, 
and once a stone tablet to one regarded as a father of priesta 
(evidently an Indian name). But asarnle you will find traces 
of Buddhism in all the larger temples under whatever name 
they may be built. I have counted over twenty expensive braas 
Baddhas and EBodhisatiwas in a temple to the national hero, the 
god of war. Ihave even scen this national hero and the king 
of medicine dignified with the Buddhahood ; and I soppose all 
over China the rale prevaila that all national favourites figure 
alike in Buddhism and Taoist. In onr parts the Taoist and 
Buddhist temples are very much mixed up. The word for 
temple is different in the two religions, and yet it is quite-~ 
common to find a place which from its name is Taoist, presided 
over by a shaven, i.e, by a Buddhist, priest, It is sometimes : 
hard to explain why city divinities find their way into remote- 
parts. One such is ‘Sombre Heaven, Supreme Raler,"” who= 
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slong with “ Reaplendent Heaven Supreme Ruler” is one of a 
trinity of which the Pearly Angust Sopreme Roler is chief. 
His story is widely known and is usually given with almost the 
same details. He was a veclase who being tempted by a form 
in the guise of a beautiful woman disembowelled himself to 
show his contempt for the body. He then pursned the form of 
‘the tempter and leapt with it into the sea, when he tonched the 
-dragon and was made immortal, His entrails were then trans- 
formed into two beings, one of them demon-like in appearance 
and one a superior looking human specimen—aud these are 
now his attendants in his temples. I have fonnd this name 
;even in very dingy shrines and in remotest parts, the people 
being anable or unwilling to explain their views in regard to it. 
But one can better understand the rate oéfre of onr king of 
demons, who, a very gannt fignre, is found even in mountain 
passes and lonely places, So the “spiritual intelligenecs " (or 
intelligent spirits) are everywhere, even in No Man’s Land. 
So the Yin and Yang principle (the malo and female principles 
im nature) which I found on the borders of civilisation and in a 
shrine all by itself. It was « large dingram of an egg showing 
very accurately the yolk and the while, the dark and light 
-colours distingnishing the two principles. So also above inn 
doors or in a niche close by the lintel “To Heaven and Earth, 
the four regions (four points of the Compass) and all Spiritual 
Intelligence.” Once only I came upon one to the Patron of 
Barbers, a grandly dressed fellow in qnite a handsome brick 
shrine, and wearing a high sounding name—not the name by 
which the Barber Patron is known in the city temples, where he 
natorally figures among ‘The Associated Guilds.” Iwas much 
struck by the eclecticism of the newly peopled territory, ‘ No 
Man's Land.’ Ona lovely knoll, with charming surroundings of 
tiver and rugged basalt hille, was a clamp of six shrines of fine 
slab stone, of wood, of loose stone, all sorta and sizes, but 
forming one group. ‘The following were the object of worship : 
—The god of fire; the king of horses; the king of modicine; 
‘the king of cowa; the king of insecta; seven tablets to Wu Tao, 
‘the Exorcist, under different attributes; the national hero or 
-god of war; three noted disciples of Confucius; the chiefs of 
sthe three religions, Confucius, Lao Tai, and Boddha. This was 
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manifestly an importation from Shantang province, and written- 
by an illiterate hand, as the character for ‘Moon’ was written 
for the character which representa ‘Medicine’ a familiar blander 
on the part of illiterate Shantang men when writing from the 
ear. There was another similar instance of eclecticiam, this 

time in a single shrine, a very handsome wooden cabinet with 
moveable doors and considerable pretensions to taste. Here 
were assembled in one family, the dragon king; the god of 
wealth; the god of hills; the king of the brairding crops; 
the king of insects; the exorcist Wu Tao; the god of the 
ground or ‘Local Cinardian;’ the elements thunder, rain, 
wind, lightning; the king of madicine; the king of cows; 
the king of hevses; the sombre heavenly supreme ruler; 
pestilence ; fire. Lut what shall we say of this when even in 
Moukden, and in the famous ‘ Tower of the Star Dipper,” or 
Temple to the God of Literature, to be visited by all who study 
for honours and again suecessful by all have been successful 
in the examinations, we bare the following :—The national: 
hero or pod of war; the god of wealth; the Three Holy 
Ones {god of the hills, the exorcist Wu Tao and the god 

of the gronnd); the eye goddess; Confucius; Buddha! The 
most interesting discovery of the jonrney seemed to me to 

be a tablet which took me some days to elucidate. It shows 
na the growth of religion in China, Precisely in this way 
are objects being multiplied all over the empire. It was a 
tablet ever recurring and always in very humble shrines ‘To 
the Venerable Headman.” The name used was familiar to me . 
ag a common term in the territory beyond the barrier fora 
head boatman on the Jaloo River, and also fora ‘grieve’ or 

farm steward, for any ‘ head’ over other servants, Some simply 

laughed when I pressed for an explanation, and others curled the 
lip leaving me to nnderstand the subject was beneath their 

notice. But the trnth mast ont where the name was the most 

frequently recurring and doring a journey of five days displaced 

every other object, the fox and stoat not excepted. And this is 

it, the settlers in No Man's Land hold the first settler, the 
man who opened the country to them, to be worthy of their 

gratitude, and they thus keep him in memory aa the protecting. 
genins of No Man’s Land. By a natural process he has begum 
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-to. pet mixed up with the god of the hills and is now supposed 
to be deep in the still hidden secreta of the territory, The 
inscriptions ran:—To the venerable headman, the venerable 
ancient headman, the mountain headman and all spirits, to 
the first earth, or rather, the former land, we., to the land as 
it was before it was settled, and yet another which probably 
belongs to the same class, viz., to the venerable Mr, Tong and 

‘ his wife in the Sonth East of the Holy Province (i.¢., Man- 
churia), thongh this last carries » doubt that it owing to what, 
in spite of high authority to the contrary, I venture to call the 
natoral ambignity of the Chinese language. Once the secret 
was ont I got many stories about the old headman. One knew 

- him by the name of Mr. Yuan, It was generally supposed he 
waa the first of the great immigration from the province of 
'Shantung. One ingenious explanation was that an early settler 
came upon the body of a man lying dead in his hut with none 
to bury him. The new comer performed the foneral obsequies, 
and entered himself as heir to the deceased by sacrificing to his 
Manes—a considerable enm of money being found. in the hut. 
This ia in Chinese lines, especially the ‘‘ comforting " of the 
ghost or spirit; but it does not explain the spread and oniversal 
prevalence'of the worship. It is liker the trath to say that, 
following the spirits of ancestral worship, the new settlers thos 
sought ont a first ancestor, a man who was in the land before 
them and knew ita ways, whose “spirit” would naturally have 
an abiding interest in the territory and have power to protect 
its denizens from malignant demons whether of mountain, forest, 
or flood. Bat what a prosaic mind the Chinese is! A myth 
like this never geta beyond a certain point. The character and 
- qualifications of this hill headman never change, and know no 
law of growth. Nobody is interested in his history. Nobody 
cares who he was. They like to have the feeling that somebody 
knows the place and will be their protecting genins in it. The 

- existing god of the hills might have enfficed, and donbtless he 
has had jast anch a beginning aa this hill headman, Bot this 
Istier is something nearer and something specially their own. 
He knows the place. His spirit hoversover it. Therefore, every 
hew comer sets up his twelve inches of wood for a tablet, gets a 

- soribe to write the inscription, offers incense in its season—and 
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having paid his rates expects all manner of temporal and spirit- 
ual privileges. The idea of writing poetry about the objects of 
his worship or getting into any manner of ecetasy about it—is 
altogether beyond this prosaic race whether on the plain or on 
the mountain, in the old land or the new. Here are some of the 
village myths, apparently not destined to any very general 

acceptance, I found a new tablet in a well chosen site on a hill 
side which greatly exercised me. It read thus: “To sombre 
wind Mr, Li,” or perhaps better ‘‘To sombre wind of the Li 
family.” As usual nobody would explain and as usnal I took 
my stand that time was no object to me and that if I remained 
there a month I would find it out. Whereon a man is pointed 
out as the anthor, the son of mine host of the inn where we had 
just Innched. The story was that a man of the surname Li 
having died lately on bad terms with his neighbours, the whole 
village began to suffer severely from sore eyes. The tablet was 
therefore erected and a pigmy little shrine set up of loose stones 
to appease the malignant spirit. But in describing the high 
sounding title it was clear the fellow had meant to write “To 
the whirlwind of the Li family,” the two words (for sombre 
and whirl) being more easily written. Close upon the Corean 
frontier I came upon another such with the simple inscription 
“1 the three Coreans.” I was told it had been set up in 
hononr of three Coreans who were famous exorcists. But here 
again the eye was no help to the meaning, as the word Corean 
was written with the two symbols for high and strength, whereas 
the sound “KEao-li” is properly written with “high” and 
graceful,” ie, with the Chinese symbols which represent these 
meanings. But the ideograph for graceful is a very intricate one 
and the writer not being scholar enough chose that for strength, 
which has the same sound, and is one of the simplest to write. 
Evidently this picture language is not at all suited for peasania, 
and one dare not believe one’s eyes in the territory beyond the 
barrier. Another, clearly of Shantung origin, was inscribed 
“Mr, Li” or “ The Teacher Li,” gnd this also was in honour 
fo a village exoreist. It is clearly a ight all over between the 
demon and the exoreist. Every village-has its man—or more 
frequently ita woman—who can cast ont spirits, or consult with 
¢#hem when as in the ease of the fox they are willing to be of 


Ty 
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use to humanity, But it would require a chapter of spiritualism 
to do justice to this subject. Who shall reduce this religion 
into system? Oracular animals; familiar diseases; the world’s 
great teachersand a few of their distinguished disciples ; heaven 
and earth and the symbols of the first beginning of all things ; 
a demon king ; a ghost revenging old quarrels; a few cxorcists, 
native and foreign; a founder of a new territory.* This of 
course is only roadside religion and by no means exhausts the 
subject. It would require a peep into our temples in village 
and city to see the whole mental phenomena of the religion of 
our province. But so fur as we have gone, and indeed so far as 
we choose to go, onr religion is a religion of spirits or demons ; 
malignant spirite and goardiau spirits, spirits of the departed 
dead, spirits of animals, disense demons, and nature demons or 
the elements of nature. [Everything is spirit and we lose sight 
of the mnch talked of materialism of the Chinaman. Con- 
sequently the wizard, the soothsayer, the exorcist, are the powers 
in the land. Nothing is eqnal perlbaps to a good fox-medinm, 

for to such all secrets are open. Not that Confacias has not 
moulded the manners of the people or that Buddhism has not im- 

planted in many minds a love of benevolenceand virtue. Bat that 
the tide sweeps powerfully towards spiritoslism and sweeps 

everything before it. To-day the fox and his company are the 

living realities and they have their devotees in all the three 

religions. Confacianism entera no protest and ‘ consnlts the 

fox’ with its neighbours, while Baddhism enshrines him at the 
feet of its trinity, as the protector of the law ! 





* To this category may be added a famous black stone near a temple. 
Tt is said an oll “black ” woman ones rested there and was turned into 
stone, The temple taking its name from her aa the “Temple of the oll black 
wou.” This is within a mile or two of the gate into No Man's Land. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


WHERE WAS TA-TS'IN? 
BY 


HERBERT J. ALLE. 


a 


With great diffidence I venture to criticise Dr. Hirth's 
identifications of nomes of places in his volume entitled China 
and the Rowan Orient. I hope I shall not be thought over- 
bold in not agrecing with Mr. Playfair when he says that in 
this brochure the vexed question of the identity of Ta-ts‘in has 
been set at rest beyond the reach ofcavil. Itis notina cavilling 
spirit, but simply in order to reveal what [ think to be the truth, 
reparding a question which has excited a great deal of attention 
mong sinclogista, and which is to mea very fascinating one, 
that I would ask the reader to review Dr, Hirth’s translations, 
for it seems to me that some of the Chinese expressions are not 
given their ordinary literal meaning; as Dr. Hirth’s identifications 
are based on what are perhaps mistaken interpretations, it will 
not be found surprising if, on o careful consideration of the 
ccographical details given by the Chinese anthors quoted by 
Dy. Hirth, we shall come to a totally different conclusion to 
that at which he has arrived. In his introduction to his book 
he admits that he bag not allowed himself to be detained too 
long by the difficulties of the texts, and doubtless they are in 
places difficult and ambignous in meaning. 

In the Hon-han-shn account (EH 1 and 2) we read “ Ta-ts'in 
was called Hai-hsi-kuo (country west of the sea) because it was 
sitnated to the west ofa sea. It had an area of several thonsand 
li." This being the literal meaning of the passage one cannot 
at firat understand how Syria can be identified with Ta-te‘in as 
that country is not situated west of any sea; bat Dr. Hirth 
translates “ Hai-hsi” western part of the sea, maintaining that 
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the sea in question must be the Red Sea. Mr. Playfair on the other 
hand thinks that it shonld he the Persian Golf, and ptates that 
Syria proper extends to that gulf (Junrnal C.BTLAS., 2x, p. #8). 
It seems questionable however whether Syria can even be said 
to bo eituated on either the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. In his 
preface p. ix (op. cit.) Dr. Hirth quotes a remark of Mr. Phillips 
to the effect that “ T'iso-chih is the pivot upon which the whole 
thing turns” and the description in the Wei-lio, P 5, of the 
country of Ta-ts‘in is that it was ‘‘on the west of the great seu 
weet of Parthia and T'iao-chih.” 

Now the deseription D 1 to TI would retranslate as follows: 
“The city of the country of the Tiao-chih is situnted on a hill, 
whose cirenmference is over 40 i, and it borders on the western 
sea.” There being no hill from ahont the dtth parallel to the 
sea in the valleys of the Tigris and Hnophrates, a distance of “M11 
miles (Rawlinson’s HermTutus 1, 456), Dr. Hirth mast perforce 
translate “shan” by the word peninsula, bat this seems nn- 
natural, and made with a view to recommend his theory that 
Tiao-cthil: niust be identified with Chaldwa. The text goes on 
thns: “The water of this sea curves ronnd it, so that on three 
sides, viz., on the south, north and east sides all access is ent 
off, there being communication with the hill by land only at its 
northwest point. Tho climate is hotand damp. The country 
produces lions, rhinoceros, sebas, peacocks, and large birds with 
eggs as big as jars. You turn to the north and then to the east 
in returning therefrom, and when you have ridden on horse- 
back for over sixty days you reach Parthia. Latterly the posts 
on the frontier have been under the jurisdiction of the Tiao-chih, 
who have appointed a high military officer with control over all 
the small towns,” It is important to note that paragraphs 5, (, 
and 9 greatly differ from those in Dr. Hirth's rendering of this 
passage. ‘Tvino-chih is identified by Dr. Hirth with Chaldean as 
combining the two conditions set forth in the Chinese records 
of being on the extreme west of Parthia and on the coast of 
the “ western sea,” which sea is stated to be the Chaldman lake, 
now Bahr Nedjef, west of tha main channel of the Euphrates. 
The site of the city of T‘iao-chih is too said to be a peninsula 

on this lake as being ‘the only place in Chaldaa which answers 
ithe Chinese description.’ To judge from his map facing p, 148 
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it would seem that access to this peningnla by land cannot be 
said to be cut off on the northern side, and only on the southern 
and eastern sides hy very narrow cunals, which might have been 
easily crossed. “ia moch seems ceriain,” says Dr. Hirth (p. 
144 note), ‘that muritime trade extended to the ports in the 
Chaldean lake.” It is donhtfal however if the Bahr Nedjef 
was this Inke, for the right branch of the Choaspes fell into the 
*€ Chaldwan lake, or zreat swamp on the left bank of the Tigris,” 
which is three degrees further to the cast (Rawlingon’s Herv- 
dotna 1, p. 407, note 4). The comparative geography of lower 
Mesopotamia is however, a8 this antlor saya, “a mosh mtricate 
and difficult anbject.” 

Dr. Hirth says (p. 10) “ that the principal trade ronte from 
China to Ta-tsin was by Hekatompylos, Acbatana, Ktesiphon, 
Hira, mouth of the Maphrates, Persian Gulf, Indian Ocean, Red 
Sea, «Elana and Icira, to Bostra, Damascus, ate.” He identifies 
Likan with Petraor Kekem, a town sixty miles north of the port 
of /Glane at the bowl of the present gulf of Akabah, and says, 
rather inconsistently | think, that this town was “connected by 
direct navigation with the shipping port in Tiao-chih (Vologesia, 
Hira, Orchoe?}” that. -*it was the landing dapét for the Oriental 
goods destined for the Phoenician manofacturing towns,” and 
* from an Oriental point of view was the entrance of Ta-ts‘in or 
Syria.” It is diflicult to see how an inland town in the desert 
conld be a landing stuyre or port? As for the shipping port 
of Tiao-chih the throu places with which itisidentified are on the 
ajdrd, 32nd and ‘tst parallels respectively, for [ conclude that 
Vologesia is the sane as the Vologesocorta of Pliny, which was 
built in the vicinity of Scleucia in order to reduce the latter to 
insignificance, the town of Ctesiphon having failed to do so, 
(Sizth Afonerchy, yy. 2.) 

Again, if is rather puzzling to know why traders coming 
overland from China to Syria should go so far sonth as the 
modern Bahr Nedjel, embark there in a vessel, go down the 
Pallacopas canal to the month of the Euphrates, ‘make a round 
at sea and take a northern tarn” up the Red Sea merely to be 
landed at a port from whence they would have a tedions over- 
land journey to Damascns and Antioch, when by striking the 
Euphrates at latitude 32°, they might journey to the north-west 
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along the valley of that river by the well-known overland route 
to Nicephorinm and Antioch direct, a land journey nob longer 
than the one from ®lana to Antioch, and save the sea voyage 
altogether, particularly when they were quite aware of this route. 
Tbr, Hirth himself says that the end of the account E 38.40 
refers to if, and even gives a second rendering of the famous 
passage E 37 to this overland ronte view. 

In repudiating Dr. Hirth's identifications of T'ino-chih, Ta- 
ta‘in, Likan, and the “‘ Western Sea,” it is only right to give 
other identifications of these names, and try to snbstantiate them 
by reference to the scconnts given. We are told (D 10-20) 
that “ Pan-ch‘ao sent the envoy Kanying to Ta-ts'in in the year 
97 A.D., who arriving at T'ino-chih on the coast of the great sea 
wished to cross over, but the sailors of the western frontier of 
Parthia told him that the sea was broad, and that those going to 
aud fro might if the wind was favourable cross in three months, 
but that if they did not get a strong brecee they might take two 
years about it, so that all those who go to sea take on board a, 
supply of three years’ provisions.” Again, inuwcconnt I 22 “it is 
said that from the western boundary of Parthia following the 
eurves of the sea coast you can alao reach Ta-ts‘in over 40,000 
iy off,” or ag in the text of the Pei-shih "10,000 i." Dr. Hirth 
remarks upon this (p. 147): “the Caspian cannot possibly be 
meant as that “western sea” on which Tiao-chil was situated, 
for at Pan-ch‘ao’s time, the western boundary of Parthia ex- 
tended far beyond the Caspian, and navigation on that sea cannot 
possibly have oxtended to a distance of 40,000 ov even 10,000 f, 
ov allowed of passages lasting two months, three months, or ip 
io three years.” The estravagant statements of the T"igo-chik 
enilors must of conrse be taken “‘enm grano salis,” inasmuch as 
they would not, as Dr. Hirth remarks (p. 1fo), lave helped any 
one to collect information which might create competition in 
trade, and be ruinons to their own business; bat how very 
abgurd it would have been of them to make such statements to a 
man standing on the banks of the Bahr Nedjef! Dr. Hirth 
says too that the 1,000 2 must be interpreted ax meaning an 
indefinite large number (p. 164.) There remains the objection 
as to the western boundary of Parthia. It must be remembered 
that, however far to the westward the boundaries of Parthia 
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extended under Mithridates and when Parthia was at the height 
of her power, a revoli broke ont at Hyreania in A.D. 58, which 
was successful, that an independent King ruled there, and thas. 
when the Alani determined on their predatory invasion westward 
they made alliance with the Hyrcanians, who were then (A.D. 
77) in possession of the important pass of the Caspian gates; nor 
did Parthia ever recover her hold of these positions—(Sieth 
Monarchy, pp. 256, 291, 298). This historical fact casts ad- 
ditional light on paragraph D 9 as TI have translated il above, and. 
shews that Parthia did not in A.D. 97 extend her boundaries 
beyond the Caspian sen; and as a natnral conclusion we are 
compelled to admit that the ‘western sex” of the Chinese 
records, the first great sea which traders from China westward. 
would approach, is the Caspian. The T‘iao-chih might have 
been the Carduchi or Cardusii tribe of Xenophon, who dwelt 
-on the shores of that seo. The name is very like that of the 
Daci, who are joined by Dionysins, the reographer, with the Alani, 
who poured through the Caspian gates, drove Eing Pacorns 
to the mountains and overran the whole of the open country 
{Sicth Monarchy, p. 291). Now in the south-east corner of 
the Caspian there is certainly a remarkable peninsnla, which 
-seems to answer the required conditions as being the site of the 
eity of the Tao-chih. Itis washed on the north, south, and cast 
sides by the waters of a great sea, there being only a narrow 
isthmus at its north-west corner by which communication is 
obtainable with the continent. This part of Asia is decidedly 
mountainous, and there would probably be no difficulty in finding 
that if was the habitation of rhinoceros, lions, tigers and 
hyenas, as Hyrcania was notorious as being the home of all 
kinds of wild animals, particularly of a ferocious species of 
tiger. 

Ta-t‘sin, I take to mean the eastern portion of the Roman 
Empire, as being that part best known to Chinese overland 
traders, and putting a part for the whole, I do not see any great 
objection in translating Ta-ts‘in by ‘ Roman Empire,’ especially 
as Dr. Hirth deoms it quite in order to identify the king of 
‘Ta-t‘sin, Anton, who sent an embassy to China in the year 166 
A.D., with Marens Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor of the Roman 
Empire at that time. But the eastern portion of the Empire 
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waa not then Syria, but Armenia, part of Media and Babylonia, 
even if Hyrcania could not ba included, for, » yeur or two before 
the embasey arrived in China, viz., 163 to 105 A.D., we find that . 
Armenia, Media, and part of Parthia were overrun by a Roman 
army entitling the Emperor, in conscijnence of these successes 
to take the titles of Armeniacns, Parthiens. and Medicus (8tcéh 
Monarchy, p. 328). 

The Paricanii and Hyreanii are placed hy Rawlinson in bis 
Herodotus to the south-eaat of the Caspian Sea, and these names 
may be the origin of the term Li-kan. At any rate we can 
better understand from the above how Ta-ts‘in can be designated 
the country west of the great sea, west of Parthia aud the Tino. 
chih, as in this case Armenia is referred tr. The later name 
Palin may have referred to the province of Babylonia, ag being 
cimterminons with Posst (Persia) on the south-east, bot this 
requires farther investigation. We will try to udapt some of 
the Chinese geographical details to this new view of the question, 
Tn acconnt E 28, it is said of the people of ‘Ta-ts‘in that they 
trade with Parthia and India in mid-sea (not ‘ by sen’ os Dr. 
Hirth translates). This trade doubtless took place on one of 
the numerons islands in the Caspian sea, perluipa in the domain 
of the king of Tsf-san, who was snbject to Tu-ts‘in and who lived 
in the middle of the sen (p. 54-59). The famous passage E 37, 
which so many Chinese scholars have tried their hands at, I 
wonld render thas: “Jt is also snid that coming from Parthia 
hy the land ronte you skirt ronnd the (Caspiun) sea, travel to the 
north, go out from the sea westward and thins reach Ta-t'sin (in 
this case probably the capital of Armenia, or simply Armenina).” 
dn connection with this let ua take fwo other duscriptions. The 
account from the Wei-shu, I 1 to 7, mny he translated thus: 
“The country of Ta-t'sin is also called Li-kun. Its capital is 
the city of Anta (or the capital city An). Going from the 
Tiao-chih westward yon cross the sea curving ronnd (the coast) 
ton thonsand fi. From Tai it is distant $0,400 //. By the side 
of this sea you go ont at what resembles an estuary and those to 
the east and west of it face each other across the estuary. Thus 
itis arranged by nature, The country is 6,000 fi inextent, and 
it lies between two seas”—(Caspian and Black Seas), I have 
tmadé no calenlation as to the size of the country or the length 
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of the Chinese ft in this case. The capital of Armenia was, since 
A.D. 58, Tigranocerta. The estuary refers, I presume, to the 
mouth of the Araxes, which in ancient times emptied itself into 
the Caspian south of the river Cyrus. The acconnt from the 
Wei-lio P previously referred to, gives the most important 
geographical details, and I will retranslate a few paragraphs to 
prove my theories. ‘‘In former days there was the crror as to 
'Iiao-chib being west of Ta-te‘in, now it is properly placed east 
of it, Formerly there was the further error as to its being 
more powerful than Parthia, bot latterly the posts on the 
frontier have been under its rule, and it is called the western 
frontier of Parthia” (P 2). This is a similar statement to that 
contained in D 9, and bas already been referred to above. 
“From the town of An-ku on the frontier of Parthia you take 
passage in a ship and go direct to the west of the sua (country) 
where with favourable winds you arrive in two months, with . 
light winds perhaps in a year, and with no winds at all 
perhaps in three years, This country being on the west of 
the sea is commonly called Hai-hei, There is river 
coming out from this country, and in the west there is 
another great sea. Haihsi is the town of Oh‘ih-san. J'rom 
the lower part of the country you go straight north to the town 
af Wuo-tan, In the south-west you cross another river which you 
pass over by boatina day. To the south-west yon cross another 
river which you pass over in a day. There are iu all three 
gveat divisions of the country (or marts.) From the town of 
An-ku travelling by the land route straight north you get to 
the north of the sca, you then travel dne west to the west of 
« sea, you then travel due south, pass by the town of 
Wno-ch'ih-san, cross a river which you pass over by boat 
in a day, make a détonr, skirt ronnd the sea, in general 
you must cross a great sea, and in six days yon come to this 
country (or its capital.) There are altogether over 400 small 
towns in the country, and it hasan area, east, west, south, and 
north of several thonsand li. The King there of lives on the bank 
of a river and on the sea coast’ (P. 6-16.) It will bo seen 
that my translation differs materially from Dr. Hirth’s, who 
considera the passage refers to overland routes from Orchoe to 
Syria in three different directions of the compass, going through 
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the Syrian desert to Alexandria in Egypt, which is identitied 
with Ch‘ih-san, and thence by ship to Antioch. An-kn might [ 
think be some town on the south-eastern shore of the Caspian, 
perhaps Zadracarta (now Ferabad) and the firat part of the 
description refers to the sea voyage from there to Armenia. The 
river coming out from the country” must be the Araxes or the 
Cyrus, and the great sea to the west the Black Sea. To go from 
the lower part of the country due north to the town of Wu-tan 
refers to the route from the allnvial low land at the mouths of 
Tigris and Euphrates to Acbatana, and the two rivers crossed in 
going to the south-west are these two rivers—the Tigris and tho 
Euphrates. The three great divisions of the country are I euppose 
Armenia, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, Paragraphs 13 and 14 
refer no doubt to a detailed description of the ronte from 
Zadracaria to Tigranocerta, the traveller being taken first ronnd 

the southern shore of the Caspian to the mouth of the Araxes, 

westward to the lake Lychnitis, then sonth to Wa-ch‘ih-sau 

(Naxznana) where he crosses the river Araxes, whence he winds 

round the lakes, crossing probably the Arsissa lake (Lake Van) 
finding himeelf in six days after at Tigranocerta near the modern 

Diarbekr. We have not I think sufficient details to justify ns 

in identifying definitely the small towns or states dependent on 
Ta-ta‘in. I have remarked that Tsi-san might have been some 

island in the Caspian sea, and as Lii-fién was to the north of it 
we should Jook for it at the narrow part of the same sea opposite 

to the month of Cyrus perhaps, but what the flying bridge 250 
it long connecting Lii-fén with the coast of Armenia may have 

been I can form no idea. 

I will only refer toone more of Dr. Hirth’s identifications. Ou 

p: 14) seqq., he says that the city of Molo called Parthia minor on 
the eastern frontier of Parthia mast be identified withthe mediaeval 
Merw, remarking that thenames which Dr. Bretschusider gives 
to the city, viz., Malu and Maliwn, are meant to be identical in 
sound with Mulu. Butdoes this not violate the laws of philology, 
and was Merw on the eastern border of Parthia ? Rawlinson in 
his map facing p. 70 of the Sith Oriental Monarchy makes the 
eastern boundary of Parthia extend to the mountains which 
enclose on the west the valley of the Indas. Malu shonld there- 
fore perhaps be identified rather with Caburn, the modern Cabal. 
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I have hardly tonched on anything but geographical details, 
and perhaps there are other points in the Chinese records which 
militate against my conclusions, but I will just mention that 
Armenia like Ta-ta‘in was « rich field for tha production of 
precions stones, and this fact is referred to by Dr. Hirth on 
p. 235 of his book. 
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Mr. Allen's paper may-be said to contain two classes of 
arguments, vix., first, arguments against some of the identilica- 
tions set forth in my book, and second, arguments in favour of 
his own identitivation of Ta-ts‘in with Armonia. 

The first series of arguments is principally bascil on the fol- 
lowing data advanced by Mr. Allen :— 

1.—Aiyria is not stfwated west of any sea, for it is questionable 
whether Syric cen be said to be situated on either the Led Sea or 
the Persian Gaul. 

Regarding this point I must remark that it has never been 
my intention to show that the country called Ta-ts‘in coincided 
in its boundaries exactly with those of Syrian as a province ; 
in attempting to find » western equivalent [ have on purpose 
chosen a term nearly as vague as the Chinese ideas regard- 
ing the limits of the country, viz., that of the “ Roman 
Orient.” Of this country, Syria was the dominant district, as 
regards trade, daring remote antiquity, until Syrian merchants 
began to have factorics in Alexandria, which place was apparently 
more conveniently situated os a centre of oriental traffic than 
the old mannfactnring cities on the Phoenician const. But, 
apart from this, Syria asa Roman province, atone time certainly 
did reach down to the coast of the Red Sea, the whole of Arabia 
Petrwa with its sea coast being incorporated into that province 
under Trajan (A.D.105). However, whether a Roman province 
or not, the main point to be kept in view is, that the city of 
Petra with its port ASlana was the entrance tu Syria for 
travellers coming from the Red Sea, and oriental goods were 
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fuewarded through this channel from the remoteat antiqnity. I 
had ventured to explain the terms hai-hsi, Ut. “ west of the sea,” 
and fai-tung, Wt. “east of the sea,” as being used in opposition 
and thus denoting the western and eastern arms of the Great 
Western Sea, or Indian Ocean, viz., the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Syria and its commercial dependencies, Alexan- 
dria and Petra (Rekem), could thus fairly be said to represent 
the country “on the west of the sea,” Babylonia being the 
conutry “on the east of the sea.” But admitting with Messrs. 
Giles and Playfair that the sea dividing the continent into the 
“weet “and the “enst of the sen” was between the two conn- 
tries, and that all that sheet of water which conducted naviga- 
tion from the Persian Gulf up river as far os the city of Babylon 
wis called “sea *, there seems to be no reason why Syria 
thould not be regarded as the country in the “ west of the sea,” 
especially since Roman military guarded the desert against 
Varthian invonuds thus advancing the boundaries of Syria Proper 
lill close to the confines of that state. The view proffered by 
Movers. Giles and Playfair is quite compatible with the passage 
in the Wii-lu (P 5), according to which Ta-ta'in was “on the. 
west of the great sea weet of Parthia and T‘iao-chih.” 

2—Phe cify of Tiao-chih was situated on a hill, whore cireun. 
fercuce Te cree 40 Ti, etc. Mr, Allon objects to my translating 
the term ahev (pj) by “ peninsnla.” The reason which indoced 
me to adopt this rendering is that sian in Chinese geography, 
is quite commonly employed in describing not only “hills on 
the continent,” but also “islands” and “peninsulas,” as being 
hills within the sea as it were; it is true, that a perfectly fat 
islind, or peninsula, will scarcely be so designated, but it must 
jv borne in mind that even the slightest elevation above the 
witer surface will justify the use of the word shan; a shan may 
le # pointed shore projecting but a few ch'ang from the water 
level, it may even be an artificial mound. Try to render the 
worl “ peninsula” into Chinese, and you will find that, nnless it 
he a perfect flat, shan isthe only equivalent. The south of the 
peninsola of Lei-chow, described as a low plain throughout, 
contains quite a number of hillocks of the amallest size called 
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* | have reason to assume that the lower course of the Euphrates was 
styled “sea,” and not “ river," in western records such as the Talmud. 
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shan in the native topographiest, and it would not be difficnli, 
to mention large numbers of peninsulas, not of any particular 
height, called shan, on the coast of China. In consideration of 
this fact it seems quite correct to describe a shan, which ag the 
text says (D 4-5), is surrounded by water on three gides, us 
**s peninsula,” 

Mr. Allen’s translation of the passage D 9 does not quite 
satisfy me, though I admit the grammatical difflenlties of the 
ease. This passage should be read in connection with a similar 
ene in the (Ch'ien-han-shu, of which I ventured to make o 
translation in opposition to Mr. Wylie’s on p. 145 (note 1). As 
to the other passages in this account in which Mr. Allen's 
version deviates from my own I confine myself to referring the 
-ritical reader to the Chinese text itself. 

$—The Chaldean Lake wae on the left bank of the Tryrte. 
Against this I muat refer to the well-known site of the rnins of 
Hira, which city was founded in A.D. 200, and the passages 
‘quoted from Mas’adi on p. iv of my Preface. The Bahr-el- 
Nedjaf is commonly called “The Chaldwan Lake,” because it ia 
apparently the largest sheet of water on Chaldean territory. 
The fact of Pliny’s mentioning (vi, 27 (31), 190) ‘Incnus 
Chaldaicos’ further cast, docs not affect onr case except as a 
question ef nomenclature. 

4,—It is difficult to see how an inland town tu the lesert (Petra) 
could be a landing stge or port. What I said (p. 171) was, thai 
Rekem was the landing dépét for the oriental goods destined 
for the Phoonician manufacturing towns.” I did not say that 
if was a port. @lana was the port, but Rekem (Petra) was the 
dépit, “the great emporium of Indian commodities" (Olin). We 
even speak of “the port” of Kinngchow, thongh goods he 
discharged at Hoihow. 

o—Ji is puseling ta know why traders coming from China should 
circumnavigate Arabia, in order to reach Dawmasens and Antioch. 


Oe Sr ee 





t “From the height given for some [of the Lei-chow hilla] in the 
aang feng ee it ia apparent that the greater part scarcely deserve 
the name of hills, and the very fact of mounds of earth, many of which 
are, éven according to Chinese surveys, not more than one, two or three 
chang (12 to 35 feet) in height, pgs: Repcesgie 9 as something worthy of 
notice, confirma = Purefoy's statement of the country being almost 
‘throughout plain and level."—China Review, Vol. ii, p. 279. 
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I do not consider that the cargoes of silk which most probably 
were the subject of this traffic, were bound for Damaseons or: 
Antioch in the first instance, bunt for the Phoonician ports where: 
we know silk had to be purple-dyed, rewoven and embroidered. 
We forther know from western sonrees that Rekem (or Petra) 
was the chief staple place supplying these Phoenician ports with 
oriental goods. Why, in order to reach Rekem from Ktesiphon, 
they preferred the sea voyage to the caravan road through the 
desert may be a question of comfort. Ancient traders may 
have resembled the Chinese in as much as time played no part 
in their movements ; the Chincse, too, will prefer a lengthy water 
passage to a short, but tedions overland trip. Moreover, the 
journey was commonly made as we know from the varions peripli 
on record in classical literature. It does not even follow from 
the Chinese acconnt that the sea ronte was the only one, and I 
have suggested that several overland routes may have become 
known to the Chinese. At all events it appears that, when 
Kan Ying made his enquiries, the periplus was for some reason 
or other the only ronte recommended to lim. 

These are the principal poiuts raised against my identifications 
hy Mr. Allen. I now come to speuk of that part of Mr. Allen’s 
paper in which he sets forth his own views regarding the 
Bubject. 

1L—The Parthinua in Tiao-ekih represent to Han King the, sec 
vogage te be performed in reaching To-te‘in as a lengthy one r 
“June abserd it would have beew of hens fo snake such stitements to 
amen stunding onthe banks of the Bahr Nedjef!" Mr, Allen must 
have misunderstood me in this case. [Tt is not the journey across- 
the Babr-el-Nedjef, but the periplna, starting at Hira and ending: 
at #Mlana, which is to be understood as “ the sea to be crossed.” 

2 —Prrthia did notin AD. O07 extend her bowndaries beyond 
the Caspian Sea. I cannot find from my own knowledge of 
ancient history any fact whatever which may justify such an 
assertion, Mr. Allen quotes Rawlinson’s Sith Monarchy, where- 
the Hyrcanian rebellion under Vologeses I. is deseribed. “* Hyr- 
cania seceded during his [Vologeses’] reign,” says Rawlinson, 
‘tand it may be doubted whether Parthia ever afterwards 
recovered it.” Mr, Allen changes this conjecture into an 
historical fact by saying that “Parthia never recovered ber 
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hold of these positions.” But even granting that the doubtful 
‘be matter of fact in this case, 1 do not understand how theac 
local tronbles in Hyrcania could have interfered with the western 
hoandary of the Empire. I would ask the reader interesterl inn 
this point to peruse Chapter xvii in the very work cited ly 
Mr. Allen, in order to find that the western frontier wag in tn 
way affected by the Hyrcanian revolt; on the contrary, it. ix 
‘there stated that King Pacorns, who succeeded Vologeses I., 
and whose reign probably extended from ATR 78 to 1K, 
enlarged and beautified Ctesiphon,” “that he sold the sove- 
reignty of Osrhoiné to the Edesaene Prince who was contem- 
porary with him” [p. 294], and that this sale “had no bearing 
on the general condition of the Empire” [p. 205], the ypur- 
chaser, ‘‘Abgarus, remaining unaltered in his position as a 
Parthian sabject;" for “it was not until they transferred their 
allegiance to Rome that the Osrlotne princes struck coins, ur 
otherwise assnmed the status of kings,” and “ap to the time «of 
M. Anrelios they continued justaa much subject to Parthia us 
before” [p. 290]. How is this compatible with Mr. Alleu’s 
assertion that “ Parthia did not in A.D. O? extend her boundarivs 
beyond the Caspian Sea?” It is hardly necessary to remind 
the historical student of the mutual position, which lasted fur 
ages during all this time, between the two contesting empires : 
Roman legions guarding the eastern outskirts of the Syrian 
-desort, ready to defend their former conquests against the 
Parthians, however peaceful tho commercial traffic carried on 
at the Parthian city of Vologesia fon the riyht bank of the 
Fnplrates] may have looked. (Cf Mommsen, Jia, Geseit., 
Vol. V, ch. iz: “Die Enphratgrenze und die Parthar.”) 
o—Mr. slen's Miao-chih—a peninsula in the south-vast earner 
af the Cuspian, From Mr. Allen’s description this could only In 
the peninsula, whose name I have after some trouble ascertained 
to be Mirtwéwller, “ thirty to forty miles in length and from threv 
to four miles in breadth ; it has ample water, timber, and forage ; 
ii is minhabited and uncultivated; game is said to abound in 
the forest, which is preserved as o royal chase;" and this is 
probably all that can be, and can have at any time been, said 
‘in favour of this locality which is as much devoid of all historical 
interest as if is devoid of hills in spite of its hilly neighbourhoad 
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e (Sea Narier, “Diary of a Tour in Ehorassan” in FRG, 
Vol, xlvi, p. 120 seq., and Map opposite p. 691). Hyreania, 
the mountainous district adjoining it, may have been the habitat 
of various wild beasts, but certainly not of ostriches (D7 and 21), 
which abounded in the desert adjoining the Chaldean Lake ; 
and then, ws results from what Ihave shown in tho preceding 
paragraph, Hyreania was not a vassal state on the western 
frontier of An-hsi or Parthia (P. 2). 

4,—Th-isin i¢ Arienia, Too many reasons speak againgss 
this assumption to justify their being all enumerated. To allude 
to one of Mr, Allen’s arguments, I cannot believe that the 
Armenians resorted to one of the islands of the Caspian, in 
order to trade with Parthia and India. If An-kn he the town 
of Zadracarta, which was situated on the southern coast of the 
Caspian, und if Ta-ts'in be Armenia, how could it be managed 
to reach Ta-ts‘in from An-ko by “a land ronte straight north 2” 
The only manner in which Tapply Mr. Allen's translation of the 
passages P tito 1h to the locality of his An-kn, the startling 
point is the surrounding by land of the Caspian. The existence 
of such a route is jnst as improbable as the length of the sea 
trip from Tvino-chih (according to Mr. Allen in the south-east 
corner of the Cuspinn) across the gea to the coust of Armenia, 
which the Chinese anthor saya lasted from two mouths to three 
years. 

The Wei-liv (P 50) informs us that, besides reaching China 
from Ta-ts‘in overland, one could travel south by ser. Sorely 
one cannot do so from Armenia without crossing other important 
countries. Further, the capital of Ta-ts‘in is so unmistakeably 
described that even the moat persistent opponents of the Syrian 
theory cannot hnt admit its identity with Antioch, whatever its 
name may be in Chinese, whether An or An-tu. The trade of 
Ta-ts‘in as described by the Chinese does not at all agree with 
what we know of Armenia. Where I would as Mr. Allen, were 
all the cloth factories, the establishments connected with the 
dyeing, re-weaving and embroidering of Chinese silk textures, 
and the manufacture of glass, the cutting and polishing of 
precious stones, eo celebrated thronghont antiquity P In the 
Pheenician ports and Alexandria, but not in Armenia, The 
fishing for corals, as first described in the Hou-trej-vhu asa Tag 
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ts‘in industry, could have never been practiced on any part of , 
the Armenian sea coast; it was in the Red Sea. Storax was a 
Syrian product like several others mentioned in Chinese records. 

I shall say nothing of the many reasons speaking against a 
connection between the Fo-lin of T'ang records and Armenia : 
the fact, engraved in ancient stone, of Christ having been born 
in Ta-ts‘in, and the configuration of the country, which faced a 
sea in the west (O 50) and another sea in the south, the “‘ Coral 
Sea” (i.e. the Red Sea, ibid. and M1), aud was bounded by a 
desart on the sonth-east (L 46): but, going back to the period 
of antiquity, which alone Mr, Allen seems to fake into con- 
sideration, I wonld ask, what reason conld there be for the Hia-. 
han-shw stating that, till the first embassy m A.D. 106, the 
_ Parthians would not let Ta-te'in kings send embassies to China, 
since Armenia had been governed by Purthian sub-kings for 
long periods until quite lately when the kingdom was retaken 
by the Romans? Not the Armenians, their friends and sym- 
pathisers, who quite against their own wishes had to sabmit to 
Roman role, bot the Syrians with their factories in Alexandria 
and other ports were the rivals whose competition in oriental 
trade was so much feared by the Parthiaus. 

I refrain from arguing against the vurious other details of the 
Armenian identification becanse it would be . useless nnder- 
taking to try to convince readers who cunnot agree with me 
about the argumenta just brought forward. 

i—Wee Mere on the eastern border of Sarthia? Yoa; for, 
Merw of the middle ages, is Motivn of the Aend-Avesta ; Motrn 
of the Zend-Avesta is the Antiochian Marginna of Pliny and 
Strabo, who deseribe it as an isolated province on the eastern 
border of Parthia just as the Chinese author describes his Mu- 
In. 


a 
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From an article published in the Hx Pao 
of April 30th last, it appears that in the 
process of reorganising Formosa, as a 
separate province, the following adminis- 
trative changes will be introduced. 

A new city will be bailt at « place called Hu-In Tun (25 EH), 
now a petty village about half way between Chia-yi and Chang- 
hua. When completed, it will form the residence of the Governor 
and Provineial Treasurer and will be tho capital city of the 
province. Pending completion, the seat of Government will be 
at T'ni-pei F'n (Bangkn). 

A Provincial Treasurersvill beappointed, to residensatated above. 

The present Taotai of T’aiwan will be the provincial judge of 
the new provinee. (Note.—The Taotni of Taiwan has always had 
brevet rank as Judge. Tt is presumable he will continne to reside 
at Taiwan). He will also superinted postal communications. 

There will be a new Intendancy of T‘ai-pei in North Formosa ; 
the Taotai will reside at T'ai-pei, and will be Superintendent of 
Foreign Customs. 

The Pescadores and Keelong are at prosent Colonel's commands, 
In fotnre a Brigadier-General will bo stationed at each place. 

The present District of Chang-hun #44 will be made a Pre- 
fecture, with jnrisdiction over two new districts to be created at 
Nun-t'ou pepe and Tow-lin S- 5% (sometimes wrongly writton =) HE ). 

Keelang (originally 99% but now alwaya written officially 
2th) from an Assistant Snbprefectnre will be made a Subpre- 
fectare, The townships of @ [ff 81? Kimpaoli], # (RE? 
Keelung city], Tiao $4 [P] and Shih # ([?] will be withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the Tamani District Magiatrate and 
made snbordinate to the Subprefect of Keelnng. 

A new district, to be eallod Nex-ya pA Fe, subordinate to the 
Prefectnre of T'ai-pei, will bo established at Nan-ya K*éng 
FRIEDEL in the Tu-ku Jo§e range of hills (evidently a reclama- 
tion of part of the savage country). 

The present district of Yi-lon BR (once the Sabprefectnre 
of Kabaran [ij20 GH) will be constituted an independent depart- 
ment with jorisdiction over a new district to be established at 
Su-co WR, on the well-known bay of that name. 

Three years hence the present Subprefecture of Pilam 39 qq 
on the South-east coast will be raised to the status of a Prefec- 
ture with jurisdiction over the present district of Héng-ch‘un 
{8% (eatablished in 1875 near Lang-kino boy) aud two new 
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districts, of which the cities will be established at Tfuna-lien 
Chiang ZEIMHE and Po-whih T'w Eb ; 

As the prefectoral city of Taiwan will no longer have the 
same pre-eminence, its name will be changed to T'ti-nen Bay 
(20 ag to correspond with T'ai-pei #4 in the North). 

G. M. H. Praveate. 





Among the inventions with rekpect fo 
idle which China is entitled to claim to have 

OMFAnT MENTS TN forestalled E wars to be the nse of 
Cumuse Vessara, TOreRe et Maron, YPpene A 

* water-tight compartments in the eonstruction 
of sea-going vousela as a preventive of ahipwreck. In an article 
entitled “ Unpublished Jutters of Benjamin Franklin" in the 
Century Magazine for June, one of that statesman’s letters (date 
about 1787) contains o paragraph as follows :— 

“As these veesela (mail packets between Franee and the 
United States) as nob to be laden with goods, their holds may 
withont inconvenience be divided into separate apartments 
after the Chinese manner, and ench of those apartments enulked 
tight go aa to keep ont water. In whieh ease if a leuk should 
happen in one apartment, that only would bo affectord by it, and 
the others would be free; so that the ship would not be so 
anbject as othera to foonder and sink at sea, This being known 
would be a great encouragement to anyrors.” 

. : ne 6G MELD. 





Suretemet to tue List or Sumwames if Wittiams’ Diertonary. 


A Ch‘ang Mt Ln i Tai JER Fa-ch'in 
A Ché EB Ma Th Tai Jac fr, Hsien-ch‘ia 
f— Chin i Ming 38 T'ni 22R Liang-ch'ia 
Mf Chiang 1% P'ei @ Ta Bify, Lang-ch‘in 
i] Chii Pei = fe Ting 28 fr Mai-ch‘io 
if Chi Po fe T'o Ht Fr, Mo-ch‘in 
HP Fo if Pio: fit T'o afr, Shui-ch'ia 
TP Hsia =. Sai E2Tong FE Wo-ch'in 

Jon f&, Sa 5c Wan Rf Yi-chtio 
Aj Eang js Shon ff Wei iwi, Vi-lung 
ihe Ku Bo Bi Yiieh 
Wey Le = Ta 3 Yung 

G. M. EL P, 


P eae always thonght that there mast be a 
BYSIOLOGY IN THE reason for the fact that in the Shanghai 


5 fo. 
HANGHAL DIALECT. aintect the vowels d . eH, 0 Hs 6 
take k after them while the vowels a PE i we e 4g 6 HE uever do. 
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In looking over Melville Bell's Visible Speech I have found the 
reason, @, ¢, 0,4 arc back vowels, while the others are froné 
yowels. In pronouncing the vowel @ with the back of the 
tongue, that part of the tongue is retracted and depressed below 
the soft palate and the oral channel is enlarged. Thig ig 
followed, when there is a &, by a quick shutting of the voice 
passage at that point, Now the letter & is as old as the forma- 
tion of the characters, as the characters shew, so that it was not 
the vowel that enlled & into existence, but the fact that i was 
there cansed this particular vowel to precede it, because of 
facility in transition. So nlso with ¢ for example. To produce 
this sound the convex front of the tongue risea and advances to 
the frout of the palatal arch, and the voice channel ig muoch 
contracted. Formerly in Shanghai jp was pil and 7% was gip. 
When therefore the front of the tongue was by muscolar force 
placed near the front of the roof of the mouth, the transition to 
é, when the voice paksage is ahnt by the point of the tongue at 
the upper gum, would be quite easy and p thongh a little farther 
away would nob be moch more difficult to pronounce. 

So with the weak final » which followa ain [[J, $f and other 
words. Thisabelongs to the front vowels in Melville Bell’s desorip- 
tion. In his diagram the front of the tongue touches the palatal 
arch neurly about midway between the upper gum and the soft 
palate. Wow wis made hy the point of the tongue rising to the 
upper gom in the middle and by the soft palate opening the 
nasil passage. In this case the reason why the w is distinct is 
that the front of the tongue requiring the exertion of musenlar 
energy, indelence prevents the complete closing of the nose 
passage by the soft palate. Bnutin the case of FR sen, “ grand- 
ron” the vowel is one of the back series and is formed by the 
hack of the tongne rising high so as to contract the ms ab 
that point between the tongne and the soft palate sufficiently to 
papi this vowel sound. Perhapa a reason for the # not 
wing weakened may be formed in the fact that the foree acting 
npon the soft pulute ix in some rense opposite to that acting at 
the same time upon the back of the tongue. This opposition or 
correspondence in distance from the brain may cange the force 
to be eqaal in each case, 

Words like f7 lit seem to be exception to the law respecting 
final &, bat the Shanghai student knows that [tb is also Lek and 
is heard like our word luck if pronounced with y inserted before 
«. But this » in a back vowel. 

The Foochow dialect is like that of Shanghai in having only 
finul & as a final shut consonant, » and ¢ being lost. The old 
finals p and # are changed in most cases to fk, sometimes they 
are dropped, This is a remarkable fact in the physiology of the 
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voice. Changes of letters are usually smooth and natural 
especially in the modern period of languages, but in the Foorhow 
dialect the shutting of the lips to make p, and of the upper gum 
to make ¢ have both been changed for the shatting of the voice 
passage by the back of the tongue rising against the buck of the 
palatal arch. Nothing could be more abrupt and energetic 
than this change. Yot we findit. We must be prepared there- 
fore to expect in the history of the Chinese language some 
changes both of a very abrnpt kind and others very smooth. 
In Foochow final & takes before it all vowels withont much 
reloctance. Thos we find Awel, hath, hol, Ault, hek, hewk, dink, 
hiek, hik, hvok, Iowuk, kwok, Here a preference for buck vowels 
like 4 rather than front vowels like : docs not seem to exist, 
De. Dudgeon have kindly given mo the following uote on muscles 
of tongue and palate :— 
1.—The genio-hyo-glossi muscles acting along the middle line 
of the tongue, draw it downwards so as tu make it concave from 
before backwards, . 

The byo-glossi muscles draw down the sides of the tongue so 
as to reuder it convex from side to thw side. 

The linguales draw down the contre and apex of the tongue, 
and render it convex from before backward, 

The palato glossi draw the hase of the tonguc upward, and the 
stylo glossi upward and backwards. 

The pharynx exerts an important influence on the modulation 
of the voice especially im the production of the higher tunua, 

2.—Mnaclea of the palato— 

Levator palati rainos the soft palute. 
Tensor palati makes tense the soft palate. 

The palato glossi (constrictor isthmi faucium) form the 
anterior pillar of the soft palate. They arise from the palate on 
each side of the nyola and are inserted into the side und dorsum 
of the tongue. 


J. Hurins, 





The term used for hur ata river's mouth in the 
Peking Gazette is Hep Py. It is xo used by Chang- 
» Governor of Kwang-si, in his report npou 
the Yellow River mouth, which appeared in the Gazette of May 
19th. It is much better term than any other and deserves to ba 
known to and used by pilots and any foreigners who have 
occasion to speak about the bar of a river in Chinese, I"ye-pen- 
sha,* “Tron plated sand.” ‘The Chinese are fond of the word 
iron for names of gates and pusses aa in “ye-men-kwan, pass 


* Comese Tenu 
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in the Great Wall, and so they have taken kindly to this name 
for bar. 
J. Epes. 





In response to Dr. Hirth’s note p. 284 of 

Fo-u1y, * S'BREIAN 7, car) have to say that my acinoriiy for 
oes the opinion “that the Persian word Farang 

was applied after tho early Mahommedan conquest to western 
nations generally” is Richardson's Persian Dictionary. The Arabic 
word for Franks, in that dictionary, is Afranj, all Europeans. 
Afranjiyah is Europe. The Turks are Afrang, and the Persians 
and Tartars Afrangi, Tle Persian words in the same dictionary 
is Furang, « Frank, Italian, Eoropean, Frangistan, Europe. 
Frangi, an Buropean christian. Richardson’s view is that the 
Arabic word is borrowed from the Muropean word Franci, 
Frank, and that the Persian word is of native origin and means 
all nations wearing short garmenty. Richardson's view may be 
regarded as the view usual in [ndia among scholars. In Tsoma 
de Koérés the Tibetan word for Kuropean is Pyi-ling, which is 
tainly founded on the Pursian as used in India. We may 
regard the Arabic term with initial a as a borrowed word and 
the Porsian as native. In the year A.D, 424, we find the 
Kmperer Valentinian fighting the Franks then settled on the 
Rhine. History mentions them as having at that time gone to 
the thine recently. Did the Persians got tho namo from 
them ? This is doubtfal. It is better to regard the word as 
Persian and of native origin. Thisis my own view. ‘The Arabs 
learned it and carried it westward prefixed an a, and confounded 
if snbseqnently with the Enropean word Francoi, when the 
“rat oa of Charlemagne made the Franks the chief power in 

nrope. 

Tho conquest of Delhi took place A.D. 1093. This led to the 
use of Persian in Hindostan. Bofore this the Arab trade would 
introduce some word for Morope at tho Indian coast towns. 
This was the time when the Arabs traded with Canton. The 
chief point of dopartare for Dbhows laden with western mer- 
chandise for India and China was Bassora, where the Arabs 
were more under Persian influcnce than Eoropean. Probably 
then in the times of the Caliphate of Bagdad the Persian name 
for Europeans prevailed and was communicated to India and 
China by the Arabs and Nestorians as early as the Sui dynasty. 

The use of Ta-ts‘in for the Roman Empire (as I take it) in 
the Nestorian tablet of A.D. 781 was based on literary pre- 
ference. The actual word in use among missionaries in China 
at that time and among Arab traders at Canton would naturally 
be the Persian Farang or Fo-lin. This mode of explaining 
matters removes ull difficulties and gives usa clue to the solution 
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of the problem why did the Chinese at the end of the sixth 
century and beginning of the seventh know the Greek empire 
and Hurope by the name Fo-lin, What we still need to know 
is why the Persians as early as the sixth coutury knew the 
the Greeks and Europeans by this name. Possibly it was a 
nickname originated in time of war when for a long centuries 
Persia and Greece were hostile to each other. 
J. Epes. 


P.§.—See Richardson's Dictionary pp. 84, 694, Also Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, so. Lives 
of Valantinianns, Gratianns, Jovianos, Julianns, Jostinianns 
Heraclins, for Frankish and Persian wars carried on by these 
Emperors. : ; 
There was uniformity in Syria, Arabia, Persia, India and 
China in the nse of Farang before the crnsades for Enropeans 
and Greeks. The crnsades made eonfosion in the name, or 
tauded to deepen the effect of the change made on the Arab 
name throngh the diplomatic and commercial intercourse of the 
the Caliphate with the empire of the Franks. 


Téng Pi, whose cognomen was Poh-yih, was 
A Moncot Giayr.* 2 mun of Ch'in. He was seven feet high. 
Both his eyes had crimson cornera, and they 
blinked Jike lightning flushes. In feats of strenglh le 
wag cock of the walk; and when his neighbours bulla were 
locked in fight, with a blow of his fist he would send 
them rolling on the groond. The stone droms of the town, 
which ten men could not lift, ho could carry about im his 
two hands, He was, however, very fond of liquor, and given 
to qnarrelling in his cups; so that when people saw him in this 
mood, they would keep ont of his way, saying thet it was safer 
to he at a distance from snch a wild fellow. 

One day he was drinking by himself in a tea-honse when two 
literati happened to pass by. Téng Pi tricd to make them juin 
him ; buat they, haying rather a low opinion of the giant, would 
not accept his invitation, ‘ Gentlemen,” criod he in a rage, 
“if you do noé see fit to do so us I ask, I mako an ond of tho 
pair of you, and then seck safety in flight, .I could not brook 
this treatment at your hands,” 

So the two had no alternative but to walk in. Ting Pi took 
the place of honour himself, and put his guests on each sido of 
him. He called for more liquor and begun to sing and make a 
noise. And at last when he was well tipay, he threw off his 

* This satire on the neglect of men of ability shewn under the com- 

tatively short-lived Mongol administration was written by the famous 
Sung Lien, who helped so much towards the estahlishment of the Minge. 
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clothes and began to attitndinize, He drew a knife, and flang 
it down with a bang on the table; at which the two literati, who 
were aware of his weakness, rose and take leave. 

* Stop !* shonted Téng Pi, detaining them, ‘I, too, know 
something about your books, What you mean by treating me aa 
the apittle of your mouth P If you don’t hurry ap and drink, I 
fear my temper will get the better of me. Meanwhile, you shall 
ask me anything you like in the whole range of classical litera- 
ture, and if I can’tanswer, E will imbrue this blade in my blood.” 

To this the twn fiferetti agreed, and forthwith gave him a 
namber of the most diffienlt allusions they could think of, taken 
from the classics; but Tene Pi was equal to the occasion ancl 
repented the fall quotution in cach case without missing a word. 
Then they tried him on history, covering a period of three 
thonsand years; bat here again his answers were distinguished 
by accuracy anid precision. 

© Fa! lia!” Innghed Téng Pi, ‘do you give in nowP™ At 
which his guests looked blankly at each other and had n‘ta word 
io say. So Téng Pi shonied for wine, and loosed his hair, and 
jumped about, crying, “I have floored you gentlemen to-day ! 
OF old, learning made a man vf you ; bnt to-day, all you have to 
do is to don a scholar’s dress and look consumptive. You care 
ouly to excel with pen and ink, and despise the real heroes of the 
age. Shall this be so indeed Pr” 

Now these two Nicrati were men of some reputation ; and on 
hearing Ting TPi's words they were greatly shamed, and left the 
tea-honge hardly knowing how to put one foot before the other. 
On arriving home they made further enquiries, but no one had 
aver seen Ting Pi at any time with a book in his hand, 

In the yoar Ch'in Ting (betweon 1324-1328 A.D.), Prince Té 
was at tle head of the Consorate; and Téng Pi, with a petition 
of several thousand characters in his sleeve, paid a visit to his 
Highness. The porter, however, would not let himin; whereupon 
Téug Pi cried ont: “What! don't you know who lam?” and 
forthwith hit ont and knocked a faw people down. The Prince 
heard the noise, and liaving sent his lictors to bring in the culprit, 
would have had him flogged there and then. But Téng Pi flew 
into a great passion and roared ont, “ This is fine treatment of a 
hero, indeed! Yot pretend that the empire is at peace; but the 
eastern islanders (the Japanese) have not yet submitted. Some- 
times they come in large ships to Ningpo to trade; and if their 
wishes are not complied with, ont fly sharp blades and the citizens 
of the Middle Kingdom are laid low. Our generals pursue them 
with bow and arrow to the sea, fighting as they go, and inflicting 
great injury on our national prestige. 

“Then there are the sonthern barbarians, Althongh we say 
they are incorporated in the empire and pay tribnic, they ape 
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the pomp of our imperial pavilions and banners in a way that 
makes one’s blood boil. Had you two or three snch men as I, we 
conld put a few thousands of these fellows to the aword, until, 
from the rising to the setting san, we might rule with unchal- 
lenged sway. And yet ‘tis thus yon treat me!” 

At this the attendants craned their necks in astonishment, 
aticking their tongnes so far ont of their mouths they conld 
hardly get them in again. But the Prince said, ‘ Sinee you 
boast yourself such a hero, tell me, conld you spear in hand, in 
the din of battle, scale the walls ofa fort?” Teng Pi replied 
“T could.” 

“Tell me again,” said the Prince, “conld you seek ont the 
enemy's general, snrronnded by his myriad soldiery, and stab 
him to the heart?” Téng Pi replied, “2 could.” 

* Once more,” continned the Prince, “af you yourself were 
surrounded by a hostile army, could you save your neck and 
escape?” Téng Pi replied, I conld." 

“We will try him,” said the Prince turning to his attendanta, 
and then he enquired what arms Téng Pi required. The latter 
asked only for # coat of mail, and a good horse, a pair of swords, 
one for exch hond, These were accordingly given him, and the 
Prince secretly ordered fifty skillodl spearmen to proceed on 
horseback ontside the East gate. Thither he next sent Téng Pi, 
and took up © position to view the contest, while the whole city 
followed ont at their heels. 

When Téng Pi came on the ground, the fifty spearmen 
advanced in a compact body, Bat Téng Pi charged them with 
a roar like a tiger's, and scattered thom far and wide. In a 
moment the combatants were enveloped in a clond of dust, and 
nothing could be seen save the flashing of Téng Pi's two bladea, 
while horses’ heada rolled round him on the sweltoring earth. 

The Prince slapped his thigh and said, “ Troly this man is the 
hero he says.” Then he commanded wine to bo served, which 
Téng Pi drank off withont even a gestnre of thanks; and from 
this time his fame was more than ever bruited abroad, rivalling 
that of him of the Iron Spears. 

The Prince memorialised the Mmpcror, recommending Téng 
Pi; bot happening himself to be at that time on bad terms with 
the Prime Minister, the latter quietly pigoon-holed the memorial. 

Thereupon Téng Pi exclaimed in disgnat, “ When God sends a 
man into the world, fitted with an iron frame, not to allow him 
to make a name heyond the frontier, but to leave him to not in 
obsenrity,—this is destiny, or the fault of the age. What more 
is to be said?” So he went off and became a Taoist priest, and 
ten years afterwards died, 

Hereert A, Gries. 
ea eens 
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Caran Nores on some Traws.ations From tHe Cuiese er 
Mr. Parker. 


Mr. Parker, as he himself would say, must take care. He isa 
good Chinese scholar ‘na Chinese scholars go;” bot he must 
not give os more Jiliomatic Phroaes. Tis last contrilntion to 
this department of knowledge is scarcely a success. 

On page 227 of Vol. xiv of the Chinw Heview, Mr, Parker tella 
ng that the idiomatic equivalent of “ There is uo royal road to 


knowledge” is 
EAT 2h A Rs 


This singular aontence means literally, that “a rich girl is 
always ignorant in some small things known to the ordinary 
workd,”"—which interpretation would of course have no more to 
do with the “ Royal road" than with the Bubbling Well, or any 
other, road, A fairly good equivalent for “* royal road,” in com- 
mon use und of genural anor may be found in $F fm. 

“To have a finger in the pie” is plansibly enough identified 
by Mr. Parker with 


me iz i Ml 


T have never heard or seen the above phrase used, except in 
the Tro Chuan from which it is taken, and where it oceurs.in 
connexion with a curious sentence which Dr, Legge has mis- 


rendered :— 
ABRARAA HK Wb 


Dr. Lege: ‘In cases of the marder of a prince, when ha is 
mentioned [by name] it indicates that he was without principle.” 

After which, Dr. Loggo cautiously and wisely writes “ (?).” 
For the sentence means this:—‘'In cases of the murder of w 
prince, when the murdered individowl is mentioned as prince, 
the implication is that he was a bad prince.” Otherwise, he 
would be mentioned by name only, withoat title. The idea is 
that a sovereign may be mordcred as au individual, but not as a 
sovereign, unless lie is a bad sovereign. 

Mr. Parker continnes, “lo shut the stable-door when the 
steed is gone: TPR EM.” Cho latter half is all 
Mr, Parker wanted. The furmer lalf hus quite another turn im 
its application. 
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Passing over some typographical errors, inclading “ At the 
(sie) fell awoop,” the Chinese of which Mr. Parker will find in 
Dr. Williams’ dictionary, we come to the following :—“' The 
Shén Pao makes nae of the term #REPFERE, or hoist « mourning 
flag, in connexion with the Viceroy Tso's remains. If this is an 
ancient custom, it may be the origin of onr half masé,” 

Tt onght not to be necessary to tell a very ordinary student of 
Chinese life what ao 3€ME is. Granting even that it were a 
“flag,” there would still not be the remotest justification for the 
half mast theory. 

- : eae form," saya Mr. Parker, ‘‘of when the dewil wes tH, 

4 18 This is altogether inaccorate. To begin 
with, n | ate phrase srt “When sicknesa becomes 
serious, one calls in any doctors,”"—qnack, or otherwise; any 
atraw being a chance for a drowning man. In the next place, 
the Chinese language has the very analogue required :— 


| A #1 4 M0 BE 

Tod say, as Mr, Parker does, ‘Three feet of ico don’t freexe 
in one day, i.e. sickness comes gradually,” narrows down the 
application of a proverb which is obviously the Chincso form of 
“Rome was not bnilt in a day.” 

"There isa sping in Central Chinn 43 FASE BRIE Spl, 
the precise meaning of which,” says Mr. Parker ‘(as referring 
to the weather in July), is not very obyions.” Yet it is obviously 
this:—‘‘If there are no scorching days in the Sth moon, 
the summer will be het enough to roast the Gods,"—meaning 
the rural deities of hill and tree. 

_ “Wad some power the giftie gie us to ree ouraclves ns ithera 
see na,” Mr, Parker woold have os believe is found in the Chinese 
Eilat E24 F; which, however, means * Tho leak is above, 
tte it is felt below,” and is of course of totully different applica- 

nl. 

“ There is a very old Chinese saying,” according to Mr. Parker, 
“WES (REBAR, or, two aunts will make it too hot for any 
young wife,”"—from which one can ouly infer that the text was 
too hot for Mr, Parker. Its nearest English equivalent is ‘Nu 
man can serve two mastors.” But 4f does not mean an “ aunt.” 

After another trifle abont the “old English snying of who's 
to bell the cat?” being “evidently of one origin with the 
Chinese,” we come to the fullowing, which is perhaps the gem 
of the collection :— 

Honour amongst thieves : 
iat OF A i 

_ These characters really mean, “Even in thieving there is 

Tuo.” But the Too of thieving is fivefuld, involving as it 
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does the skill, bravery, loyalty, mutual honesty, and cunning, 
necessary for carrying through a great robbery with success. 
The English phrase, which Mr, Parker has given, would be 


better rendered by 
ik RE 

Mr, Parker next tells nx that if we want the idiomatic eqniva- 
lent of ** Go to the root of things,” we should any $a E, 
which means ‘In catching robbera, you should first eateh the 
robber chief;" and that ‘The Almighty ia on the aide of the 
big battalions” is in idiomatic Chinese (RM EASR Ei, 
which means “If yon have a strong back you will make a goud 
porter; if you Lave plenty of mouey you will be a successfal 
trader.” 

Asa final selection I take the following :—“ You drown earieat 
in soft water 740 ig," which means, Mr. Parker tella oa, “n 
wenk ruler causes the most crime.” 

Now here the English stodent must be anpposed to have in 
his head the iden of a weak roler cansing the most crime, and 
to want to put the same into idiomatic Chinese. According to 
Mr, Parker, he will sneceed by using the Chinese idiomatic 
am given above. Dot thia phrase does not mean “ You 
drown easiest in soft water," which is anadulterated nonaenae, 
Tt means, ‘‘ Water is an inoffensive thing, and so people easily 
drown in it."’ That is to say, it is the ordin inoifensivenesas 
of water which tempts people to treat it with less respect than 
they show towards a violent clement like fire. Hence, many 
deatha hy drowning. 

Neither is the Chinese phrase understood as Mr. Parker 
understands it, in the sense of a weal ruler cansing the most 
crime. As it stands it is a popularly corrupted expansion of 
WKtR RR water is an ineffensive and gentle thing, taken from a 
very fumous passage in the Tyo Chuan, which I shall here 
venture to translate :—Tazti-ch'an was dangerously ill. He said 
to Tsii-t‘ai-sho, “When I die, you will have the government. 
Only those, however, who are themselves virtaons can govern 
the people by gentleness. For others, there is nothing like 
severity. Fire is fierce, and people sce it and dread it. -Oon- 
rejqnently, few perish by it. Water is an inoffensive and gentle 
thing, and people slight if and trifle with it, the result being 
that many die thereby.” 

Mr. Parker has pnt on record as lis opinion that " unless an 
important point is involved, it is altogether too early for the 
present race of Chinese students to pretend to sit in severe jodg- 
ment upon each other's translations.”"—Clhiness Aecorter, xvi, 
p. 49. He does not state by whom the importance of the point 
in to be decided,—hy the critic, or by the mistranslator. Whon 
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Mr. Parker wrote those words, the mischievonaness and absnrdity 
of which can searcely be overrated, he was himself correcting a 
few mistakes in Dr. Hirth’s recent work on Ta-ta'in. Now Dr. 
Kitel says that all the extracts translated by Dr. Hirth contain 
- ea | puerile nonsense.” Conseqnently, the correction of any 
misrenderings found therein would hardly have the claim to 
importanee arrogated by Mr. Parker. I perfectly agree with 
Mr, Parker when he says that ‘we are none of us more than 
beginners in Chinese literatare.” Dnt it is for that very reason 
that I think we onght all of na to strike without hesitation, 
whenever we see a bald head peeping out,—on the mere chance 
of its being Tim Maloney’s. 
Hennert A. Ges. 


Revirw.—The Rematvs of Doo-iai, Retranslated by Mr, HL A. 
Gines.—China Review, Vol. xiv, p. 251-281, 


I consider this paper as one of the most important contribn- 
. fiona of recent years towards a critical knowledge of the ancient 
language and literatare of China, The fact of its proceeding 
from the pen of Mr, Giles, an able and advanced acholar, lends 
it the authority which its conseqnence demands. It in an 
ethanstive review of the enrions work called the Tan-teh-king, 
which, aa the professed fonndation of the drenmy philosophy of 
the Taoist school, has attained an importance altogether out of 
proportion to its actnal merits. 

Mr, Giles has proponnded the inquiry, is the Tno-teh-king, 
na we poasoss it, the gennine prodnction of Lac-taze, and if nob 
are there any traces of authenticity in tha works? The first 
question he answers unreservedly in the negative, while acknow- 
ledging the external evidence that certain portions of the 
work are ‘clearly to be roferred to the age of Lao-teze. How 
then account for the work? This he doos by the sujgostion 
that the Tao-teh-king is a collection of the anyings of Lao-taze 
excerpted from the writings of Han Fei Taze, Wei Nan 'Tase and 
other Troist writers by some author towards the close of the 
Hiin dynasty; whostrong together the anthentic remnina of the 
plilosopher, interapersing them with remarks of hin own of a 
more or less feeble character, and tinged with the langnage and 
idens of « later time, 

Within the limits of a short review I can senreely go over 
more than the heads of the controversy, nor do more than atute 
my main reasons for proclaiming my concarrence in Mr. Giles's 
method and conclusions, I lmve long had my suspicions re- 
garding the alleged discoveries of ancient Inoks during the Han 
dynasty ; and the external history of the Tao-tel-king is far from 
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satisfactory. Sze Ma Tsien indeed mentions his writing a 
work in two chapters and containing some five thonsand worda, 
and tells a story of Confacins having visited him; but no one 
professes to have seen the book until it turned up some three 
hondred years Jater, Knowing how prolific waa the Hin 
dynasty in forgeries, from the ao-callod ‘Bamboo Annals” to the 
“* Pun-ta‘ne” of Hwang-li, strong evidence is needed to prove the . 
anthenticity of any beolk professing to be “ found” at that epoch, 
Few, if any, of the older works have eseaped being tampered 
with at the revival of learning, Tho Yih-king shows it in every 
page, and the Shai exhibits the sume mixture of old text and 
modern padding. I have myself in the current volame of the 
China Review (Vol. xiv, p. 17) shown how the Yu-kang plainly 
exhibita this steuecture, and how an ancient ballad is associated 
with a more modern chuen, The samo atrnttare is clearly 
exhibited in the older portions professing to refer to the times of 
Yao and his snecessors, It in not therefore surprising that in 
the Tao-teh-king traces of the same process should be apparent 
when subjected to critical examination. 

Tbh is more than doubtful if at the time of Confncins the 
written language was capable of expressing philosophic thonght. 
Confucins himself never speaks of reading or writing, and his 
yemains do not profess to have been written down for mora 
than a generation after hia death. Annals existed bot their 
stroctnre is of the simplest, and to understand them oral inatrac- 
tion was necessary; and if to this practice that we owe the 
moat naeful work of Confucian age—the Tso-choen, written 
dawn, not by himself, bat two or probably more generations 
after his decease, from the oral tradition carefally handed down 
amongst his disciples. More diflienlt still would it have proved 
to reduce to writing the aphorisms of Lao-teze, and it is far 
more in accordance with what wo know of the practice of the 
age to believe that they wore passed orally downwards in the 
schools of his disciples, and thatit wasfrom these oral traditions 
that Tan Fei Tazo and his followers quoted the words of the 
master which still remain, 

Mr, Giles’s stnily of the Tao-teh-king has led him to the con- 
clusion that it is to these sources that the recensor of Lao- 
tx#e in or about the end of the second century after Christ owed 
whit he was ablo to collect of the sayings of Lao-tsze; and that 
the groundwork of the book is formed of these quotations, often 
incorrectly rendered, and ignorantly applied, jointed with a mass 
of flatnlont padding expressing, not the views of the older Taoista, 
but the féeble and decaying thonght of the later Hiins. Iam 
not anfficiently acquainted with the writers of the early Taoist 
gehool to follow Mr. Giles in all his conclosions, bat his renderings 
of the text, firm aud iucisive, carry conviction with them to 
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atudenta of the old language. Ii has ever been the practice of 
sinalogues to make their pretended translations a paraphrase, or 
sometimes even a parody of the original. A writer accustomed 
to compose idiomatic English had least of all an excuse for this 
weakness, yet nowhere do we find it carried to greater cxersa 
than in the pretended renderings of Dr. Legge and his sehool, 
. Mr. Chalmera in essaying to translate the Tao-tel-king anfor- 
tunately allowed himself to pose aa a simple follower of Jolien, 
and Jalien in his torn trusted not to his own jadgment but to 
the inanities of the Chinese commentators, The result is not 
creditable to Chinese scholarship. Take an instance of Mr. 
Giles rendering. Ina fragment copied from Hwei-nan-taze the 
Tao-teh-king says: RUSBAT i TLtKT LUGAR 
FSD LURE. The sentence is uot very casy, bot to a 
translator accastomed to the old language the constroction does 
not present ineormountable difficulties. In fact, the simplicity 
of construction here offers some dillicnlty to the translator in 
rendering it in idiomatic English equally simple yet explicit. , 
Mr, Giles gives what is no donbt the true rendering. Ife wha 
respects the State as his mon body, ie flt to support it, JTe wha 
lees the State as his ono body ie fit fo govern it :* the twenty-four 
Chinese characters are represented by just twenty-cight terse 
and simple English words. Mr, Chalmers tries to make sense 
of it in forty-seven “so then if for the sake of dignity one seeks 
to make himself ruler of the world, he may be permitted, indeeil 
to role it temporarily ; bat if for love, one secks to make himeelf 
master of the world he may be entrosted with it for over or,” he 
adds, “he may trost himself to the world for ever.” Mr. Giler 
not inappropriately adda, “this singular passage contains alinost 
as Many commas and quite as moch absurdity asany page of . 
Walks in the City of Canton.” Mr. Balfour is not more happy : 
‘Wherefore if the honours which come upon me personally are 
on acconnt of my position as a ruler, then the whole empire will 
subject itself to me ; and those who cultivate personal benevolence 
in ruling may commit themselves to the empire for ever.” 
A What atolf,” adds Mr. Giles, ‘ Lao-teze is made responsible 
or ! 

The “ staff” is unfortnnately not confined to Messra. Chalmora 
and Balfour, bné is, as I have bad occasion to complain only too 
often, prevalent amongst most of our so-called translators of the 
Classics, from the professor of Chinese at Oxford to the latest 
Accadian adaptator of the Yih-king. 








A 


“Mr. Giles would have been more literal in his rendering had he 
translated the sentence ‘‘ He who respects the state aa himaelf is fit to 


support it, He who loves the state aa himself is fit te govern it,” = 
is more freynently used aa a reflevtive than a simple sulistantive, 
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This not unnaturally leads up to the question of the personali- 
ty of Lao-teze. OF him it may be said we know absolately 
nothing. Sze-ma T‘sien tella os he wasa man of K‘n-hien in T’su, 
(Poh-chon in Anhwei); his surname was Li, his name Urh 
(Ear), his appellation Peh-yang, and he was also called Tam 
or Tim Ff}. Considerable doubt bas always existed ag to the 
name Lao-teze, literally the Old philusopher, by which he is 
nenally known. For my own part I am disposed to identify the 
lao of this with the tao of his philosophy, both in the lower tone 
series, where / and J are constantly intorchanged. As I have 
stated, the written langnage was not accurately defined in his 
days, nor was the elaborate system of family and personal names 
settled. From the characters used to express the phonetics a 
crowd of legends has sprung. He was supernaturally born 
nuder ali (pear) tree, already he had white hair and long ears, 
he lived for two hondred years or even till the time of Shi 
Hwangr-ti, etc., etc. We only know from his aphorisms that he 
mist have lived, but his names are apparently taken from his 
philosophy, unless it is just possible that Li 4 may have bean 
hin name. Sze Ma, T‘sien is cantions, and frequently introdaces 
his statements with the remark: If is said BEAR. On the other 
hand, the story told of the interviews between Confucins and Lao- 
tuze bears a genuine Confucian stamp. ‘ Those of whom you 
speak are all dead and only their words remain,” said Lao-teze, 
“when the philosopher grasps the opportunity he soars aloft, if 
he does not grasp his opportunity he is apt to be entangled in 
hia progress, I have learned thatthe trader though he has rich 
store appears poor, so the philosopher though complete in virtue 
appears as if he were an ordinary individoal; dismiss your 
proud airs and many devices, yonr forward manners and rash 
will; thoy do not become yon. This is allI havatosay.” Oon-. 
fucius departed in astonishment. ‘‘ We know,” he said, “ birds 
fly, fishes ewim and beasts run, but the birds may be snared, the 
fishes hooked and the beasts shot. Thereis the dragon: I can- 
not learn how 1b soars to the esky through winds and clouds. 
To-day [ have seen Lao-tezo; is ho not like the dragon?” If 
the story be not true, the inventor had well caught the hesitancy 
ef Confneins when cornered in argument. 

Before becoming constructive criticism must be to a certain 
extent destructive. If we seek to restore an ancient building 
we mast remove the rabbish and plaster which centuries 
of neglect have allowed to accomnolate about its most 
beantifal features. If the genuine sayings of Lao-tsze which 
have descended to ns prove fewer than we have hitherto learned 
to believe, it is at least consoling that they are more sensible 
than the rubbish passed off as his by the Tao-teh-king and its 
modern commentators and translators. Mr. Giles has done the 
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gennine stndent a service, but he probably little knows the 
hornet's nest be has disturbed. Sinology in a close boronygrh, 
and already the Hditor of the China Review bas warned Mr. 
Giles off its pastures, while Mr. Chalmers, like the oracle of old, 
declines to speak. This is doubtless philosophic, may almost 
Confucian, but is too Jate in the day. Error dics hard and 
nowhere harder than in China; stilleven it has ite day; and 
though the ond be long in coming, Mr, Chalmers’ discreet 
silence will hardly prolong it. 

We have to thank our predecessors for mnch useful work, and 
to look up to them as the founders of our present knowledgoa of 
Chinese literature. We bave to thank Dr. Legge for his text 
and annotations to the Classics, which, however much wa differ 
from him in other points, are a monomont of great and whole- 
some energy. We bave likewise to thank Dr, Edking and Mr. 
Chalmers Fie their work on the, up to their time, ubstrosy sub- 
ject of tones, and the latter more especially for his revised edition 
of K‘ang-hi, a work which shonld be on every stadent’s desk. ° It 
18 10 no disparaging tone, therefore, that we have to conclude, 
that none of the school have proved adepts at literary criticism, 
and that thoy all have failed signally as translators. Ibis wise 
that they should accept their position, and leave the field where 
they have won honours in their own immediate pursuits to 
successors better skillud in the work of literary criticism. 


T. W. Ecyosmine. 


- THE FOLE-LORE SOCIETY. 
The following Cirenlar has been isgned by tle Secretary of 
the Hongkong Folk-Lore Society :— 
Hongkong, 7th June, 1886. 


Sin,—Having been appointed to act in this part of the world 
as local Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society of Great Brituin, it 
has appeared to me after reflection that tho only possible way 
of dealing effectively with the vast field of Folk-Lore in China, 
which has received butslight cultivation at the bands of Western 
Scholars, is to invite the co-operation of all Kuropeans and 
Americans resident in China. hore can be little doubt that, 
either by their position or inflacnes, they could matorially con- 
tribate towards a thorongh investigation of a subject which is 
daily becoming of greater interest, and which is gradually 
assaming @ place of uo small importance amung other brauches 
of science. 
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The Folk-Lore of China is not only a study of great interest in 
itself, but the mass of materials it contains will, after carefal 
collection and discrimination, be of great scientific value for 
purposes of comparative Folk-Lore. No attempt has over been 
he to deal with this subject asa whole. What little has been 
written has, with a few notable exceptions, been generally of a 
local character. What ia now proposed is to endeavour to 
obtain as far as possible collections of the lore liar to the 
different parts of China, and its dependencies. h collection, 
while in itself highly instructive, will be chiefly important as 
forming a link in the chain of facts from which a general 
account of the Folk-Lore of China may be deduced. If willing 
helpers can be found to assist in the work of collection, the 
snecess of the scheme is enanred. Failure can only result from 
want of co-operation and support. It is therefore earnestly 
hoped that all will be ready to give their aid either by collect- 
ing and contributing themselves or by inducing others to 
do go. 

As a first step towards obtaining a collection of Chinese 
Folk-Lore as complote as possible, and with a view to uniformity 
of action, I enclose herewith in English and Chinese an arrange- 
ment of the subjects of Polk-Lore under fonr main divisions, 
snbdivided into minor groups. This arrangement has been 
burrowed from the publications of the Folk-Lore Society as 
appearing to be the one best. adapted to China, though 
no doubt modifications and additions will suggest them- 
selves to individual collectors. Ib is hoped, however, that it 
will serve as a usefol guide and form a basis on which 
may be built a substantial structure of facts and generalisa- 
tions. , 

The Chinese version is infended for circulation among the 
Chinese, who, experiences shows, evince a great interest in the 
aubject when once they comprehend its aims and objects. 
Under the minor groups, examples have been given in order to 
facilitate inquiry. 

My excuse for addressing you and asking your assistance is 
that, as you aro interested in as well aa acquainted with the 
customs and manners of the Chinese, it seemed nob unlikely 
that you would be willing to co-operate in the furtherance of a 
scheme which cannot fail to throw light on the inner hfe and 
thoughis of the Chinese and to form a valuable addition to the 
Science of Folk-Lore. 

Contributions of all kinds will be mosh welcome and fully 
acknowledged, and, if contributors wish, can be published in 
the columns of the Ghina Review or the Folk-Lore Journal, in 
which case each contributor will be farnished with copies of his 
contribations in print. With regard to contributions from 
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natives, I shall be happy to undertake the translation of them, 
should it be desired, 
All communications should be addressed to the undersigned. 


Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. H. Stewart Locrsart, 
Local Seoretary, Folk-Lore Society, 


il 


Fotr-Lore,—Sossecrs oF Invesrigation. 


1. Traditional Narratives. 
(a) Folk Tales. 
(b) Hero Tales. 
ts Ballads and Songs. 
) Place Legends and Traditions. 
2. Traditional Cnatoma. 
(2) Local Customs. 
(5) Festival Customs, 
(c) Ceremonial Customs. 
(2) Games. 
3. Pare ae Beliefs and Practices. 
(a) Goblindom. 
oe Witchcraft, 
ce) Astrology. 
d) Superstitions connected with Materigl Thinga. 
4, Folk ae 
Proverbs. 
(3) Old Saws. 
to ae Jingles, Nursery ae 
) 3 a a 
(a) Riddles, 
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Aleeting of the 26th May, 1886, 


This Meeting, held in the Society's Library, Mausenm Road, 
Shanghai, was unusually well attended. Dr. R. A. Jameson, 
Vice-President, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having appeared in a recent 
issue of the Society's Journal were taken as read. 

The Chairman announced that since the last meeting of the 
Society, the Count de Llorente, the Revs. J. Stonchouse and E. 
Faber, and Messrs. L. von Fries, F. von Syburg, James Mackey, 
W. B. Hoszell, B. Palamountain, A. Korff, A. Ehlers, P. Bor- 
kowaky, P. A. W. Ottomeier, EH. Samwer, E. Ruhstrat, %. H. 
Volpicelli, E. F. Creagh, and G. U. Price had been elected 
ordinary membera of the Society; while the Rev. Angelo Zottoli, 
of the Jesuit Mission, Sicawei, had, in consideration of his dis. 
tinguished services asa sinologist, been made an honorary mem- 
ber. The Chairman also expressed the repret felt by the Societ 
at the deaths of Count Eleczkowski and Mr, Scherzer, bot 
eminent Chinese acholara. 

Museum of Chinese Art.—The Chairman then referred to a 
disenssion that had taken place at the last Council meeting on the 
possibility and advisability of establishing a Muosenm of Chinese 
Art, Thearts which it had been considered desirable to illustrate 
were those of porcelain and bronze mannfacture, particularly the 
former, and the idea was to aim from the first at securing a com- 
yh chronological, and representative series of art specimena. 

f carried out, this would be a good thing in itself, but it would 
algo prove of great practical value to collectora, who in presence 
of a piece of porcelain, etc., of doubtful authenticity would have 
an nage A of comparing it with standards aso peta 
to the periods to which it professed to belong, Much more 
money would thus be annually saved than would be needed to 
keep such au institution in a state of progress. A certain som 
would be necessary to start with, perhaps $1,000, bat ae 
might be done with $500, The Council were already authorise 
to announce that one gentleman would give $50 if nine othera 
would do the same, Those present were invited to give their 
views on the subject, and it was promised that their suggestions 
would be carefully considered by the Committee when the details 
of the plan were worked ont. 
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Mr, Kingsmill cordially approved the snggestion of the Chair- 
man reparding the inalitution ofan Art Musenm, which from his 
own experience he felt was much required. One difficulty, and 
he trusted not an insurmountable one, stood, however, in the way. 
The Natoral History Museum had been growing from a smal] 
beginning to ita present state, but already they bad fonnd 
themselvea cramped for room. The Library of the Society had 
originally been in an upper room, bat pressure of space had 
compelled the Council to move it to the room in which they 
were meeting, and even with this accession the space at their 
disposal was at the moment too confined, and they found 
the forther progress of the Nataral History Moseom moch 
hampered. There was, however, an open space of ground 
between themselves and the British Post Office, the property of 
the ‘British Government. Thai Government had in a most 
generous spirit put them in possession of their present quarters, 
only cate pra that the grant should cease should the Sociely 
come to an untimely end. Now, suceceding Councils lad often 
thonght of the advisability of gaining, if possible, the vacant lot 
adjoining, bat they felt that they would not be justified in 
approaching the anbject unless they conld show that they were 
both able and willing to erect a suitable building on the site. 
He conld not tell the feelings of the Government, but he felt 
sare from what had passed previously that any attempt to sa 
negotiations except on these conditions wonld be worse than 
hopeless, and for himself he thought properly 9. Now, do 
their best, a museum is nob a self-supporting institution ; 
it must always be dependent on external support. In the 
present case the residents of Shanghai had come forward 
liberally, and had enabled them to build their present edifice. 
They owed also much to the public spirit of the subscribers to 
the Shanghai. Library. On the conditions of erecting and 
keeping up a suitable building the present ground was granted, 
and he thonght it quite possible that if the Council could 
show that the community was prepared to erect a sabstantial . 
addition to the Museam on the proposed site, that the British 
Government might be induced to listen to further proposals. 
He did not suggest the collection of subscriptions at the moment 
till all was prepared, bat some sort of a guarantee fund wonld, 
he thought, be necessary as an indication of their ability to 
farnish the requisite means. Perhaps it would be possible to 
evoke promises of a couple of thousand taels. This would goa 
long way towards their requirements, and would be unqnestion- 
able proof of their earnestness and their capacity. 

Mr. Drew suggested the appointment of a Committee of five 
to consider the suggestion that had been laid before the meeting ; 
and it was alitendely resolved to invite the following gentlemen 
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to form the special Committee :—Sir Richard Rennie, Mr. H, EB. 
Hobson, Dr. F. Hirth, Mr. A. J. How, and Mr, J, A. Taylor. 

« Symposium.”—The Chairman then announced that fourteen 
papers had been contributed tothe “ symposium,” the subject on 
this ocoasion being ‘‘ The advisability, or the reverse, of endes- 
vouring to convey Western knowledge to the Chinese through the 
medium of theirown language.” Dr. Martin's paper was read in 
its entirety, and extracts were also read from those sent in by the 
Revs. W. Muirhead, Dr. Williamson, A. J. Bamford, Ernat Faber, 
and C. W. Mateer, the Ven. Archdeacon Monle, Messrs. G. M. 
H. Playfair, 5. von Fries, 0. H. Brewitt-Taylor, H. J. Allen, 
and Drs, R. A. Jamieson and D. J. Macgrowan. <A paper by 
Mr. J. Fryer, which had only just been received by the Chairman, 
and which contained extracts from a lecture delivered before the 
Shanghai Literary and Debating Society, was taken as read. 
(For the papers contributed, see pp. 2-21 of this volume.) 

A discussion on the subject followed, and the following is o 
reproduction of the remarks of those who took part in it:— 

Mr. Kingsmill said that the difficalty found in thesa modern 
days in rendering scientific words in the Chinese langnage was 
not a thing of yesterday. Many of the writera spoke of the 
Chinese language asa progressiveone. That was an indubitable 
fact, as from day to day new forms had to be invented. The 
peculiar system of idolic writing prevented, however, this pro- 
gress of the language being reflected in the literature. Words 
thos introdaced never became part of the literary language ; they 
were at best meaningless signs conveying no intelligence to the 
reader. Even so long ago as the writing down of the Shih-king 
and the Shn-king the same difficulty presented itself, and the 
Erh-ya became necessary; but a little study of the external 
connexions of the language shows how misleading and childish 
frequently are these explanations, and how much had been. lost 
in tha comparatively short period between the writing down of 
the books and the publication of the Erh-ya. The same 

henomenon pregents itself ina more marked degree in the Shih- 
king, where it became necessary for ita author Sze-ma Ts‘ien, the 
so-called Herodotus of China, to express in Chinese hieroglyphica 
the sounds of foreign langoages. In the versions of the Bud- 
dhist booka the phenomenon is still more marked, and to the 
ordinary Chinese these works are simply a jargon of unintel- 
ligible sounds repolaive both tothe ear and eye. It is of course 
hopeless to expect that a system of writing which has lasted 
for upwards of 2,000 years will within any reasonable time 

iveway. Still thé discussion to-night goes to prove that the 

hinese themselves are becoming alive to ita unwieldiness, and 
are beginning to see that while other countries with a more 
flexible system are moving, they alone are compelled to stand 
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still; more especially is this seen in such sciences aa chemistry, 
where a flexible terminology is of the firstimportance. His own 
idea, which he threw out merely as a suggestion, wonld be that 
in translating works on chemistry it would be better to express 
naines and formule alphabetically. There is really little or no 
difficulty in carrying out the syatem, which a few days’ labour 
would enable the student to surmount. The main body of the 
work would of course bein Chinese, and only the technical terms 
be alphabetical. This would be a step, and a great one, towards 
introducing phonetic spelling into the language itself, but this 
would be a reform which would require to come from within, 
and not from without, The Japanese have, equally with the 
Chinese, felt the want and have endeavoured in varions ways to 
anopply it, and although their efforta have not yet been altogether 
enccessfal, it is evident that a continual approach to phonetic 
apelling is being made. 

The Rev. Y. E. Yen said :—The condition of the Chinese 
language to-day is like that of the Anglo-Saxon English 
when Chancer wrote his “Canterbury Tales,” or when Spenser 
his “Faerie Queen.” At any time before the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the English, though inlaid here and 
there with Norman French, may be said to have been in its youth. 
Tt was then only the dialect of common life, of poetry, and 
of historical and religions ge segs OF scientific ideas there 
were few, and consequently few corresponding words were 
known. Did there, then, exist an Oriental nation more 
advanced in sciences than the British Isles, it would perhaps 
have advised the same course with respect to it as sume now do 
with respect to the Chinese. No soch nation existed; and 
we know that as knowledge has been progressing the English 
language has been following pari paseu. From Greek and Latin 
it has derived words to express ideas in chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, botany, and in other sciences, physical and metaphy- 
sical, which have since gradually sprang up. In recent times it 
has borrowed from living Enropean langoages also, and even 
from the Chinese, as tea, silk, chow-chow, etc., show. The 
foreign words thus got were anglicised, so that they are now 
undistinguishable from the pure Anglo-Saxon, In this manner 
its vocabulary has been enriched. If one were to compare the 
present book with that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, he 
would at once see the fulness of the one, and meapreness of the 
other. Now, the Chinese language stands to-day as the English 
did in B.C. 1600. It is poor as regards sciences and ideas relat- 
aaa and growing ont of them. At the same time it doea not 
lack words of all parts of speech for every other kind of objects 
and thonghts, The Chinese, therefore, can deal with it-in exactly 
the same way aa the English with their Anglo-Saxon : they can 
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enrich it by translation, by derivation, and by character-inyen- 
tion. Surely, it is easier to do this comparatively small: and 
easy work than for them to throw away the whole of their own 
tongue and literature (for it practically amounts to that) and to 
adopt a foreign one bodily. At present, those who advocate the 
use of the Chinese ey ee for Western learning franslate the 
technical terms. This method is one of the three I mentioned 
above. 1 believe over six handred volumes of foreign secular 
works have been translated, as aleo the Bible and religions books. 
In these, nomerous new words and phrases are introduced, 
enriching thus mach the Chinese language. I must say, however, 
that though very useful in some instances, the translation method 
oncht to be canéiously used, since it is apt to lead to confogion 
of ideas, and moreover is not the one followed in enriching the 
English language. For instance, Yang-ch't (FEE) is used for 
oxygen. Now, these two characters, separately, have meanings 
of their own, and in combination they are the same which Mencios 
used ta express ‘‘To nourish passion-nature,” in the sentence, 
Yung-hao-jan-chih-ch't (FERE7A 2). Hydrogen is translated 
Chilng-ch't (BESE)-by some, and Tan-cht (729%) by others, 
neither of which is faultless, since all gases are light, and oxygen 
is likewise tasteless ; and, besides, the chief idea why this gaa is 
called hydrogen, namely, ‘to generate water,” ia loat sight of. 
Moreover, it is likely to be associated with the sentence (h't-chih- 
ch'ing-ch‘ing (2 ELIA) of the Chinese cosmogony. So with 
many other tranalated terma. A Chinese seeing these new com- 
binations of characters naturally attaches traditional ideas to 
them, and thus fails to grasp the new ones. In my opinion, this 
method is not so good as derivation and character-invention. By 
derivation I mean the phoneticising of scientific terms with 
Chinese characters—chinicising them (if I may coin sucha word) 
at the same time, just as Greek and Latin derivatives’ were 
a by curtailment or by Anglo-Saxon prefixes and suffixes 
or by both, A non-scientific student, when he comes across such, 
at once sees that they are exotics, and consequently he will not 
guess at their possible or probable meanings, bat turn to the 
glossary for their origin and definition, I consider this second 
method especially neefal in cases where translation is impossible 
except by a paraphrase. Take the words syllogism, premise, - 
conclusion, what better rendering than by just nisking them 
Hei-lu-chi (fF 4B), P'ei-mi (A032), K‘ang-h'u-heing (BRR BL)? 
Tt is also better to make one character stand for one syllable, 
whether mono-consonant or polyconsonant. Such renderings 
as P'ei-lu-t'ai-ssti-¢'é (ASHER RF) for protest, and Pi-li-ssti-té 
‘(SE U7@R) for priest ara to be avoided. Of course these pho- 
neticised words may be at first novel and grating to the eara of 
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the Chinese, but by usage and spread of knowledge they will 
become familiar. glicised words have to pass through the 
same stages. Hundreds of these are yet unknown to the English 
speakers, and phonograph, telephone, polygyny, &c., are new 
to not a few. Let me give some instances of phoneticising to 
illustrate thia point. During the Franco-Chinese trouble, the 
word ultimatum came in. The Shén-pao and Hu-pao editors 
‘could not give a terse equivalent, and accordingly wrote Ai-ti- 
mai-tun (Fe fj St3r). At first, no one understood it, but before 
a week passed ib was in the month of every newspaper reader, 
and [heard it from even a fruiterer ina town 24 miles from here. 
Again, in Chinese Buddhist books of chants and prayers pho- 
neticised Hindu words are fonnd. The speaker before me 
already mentioned it for another purpore, viz., to show that the 
Chinese language is weak and that therefore the English ought 
to be need. To my mind, this fact has another aspect, which is 
that-this weak language can be strengthened as it has been, 
The third method of enriching the gues, is by inventing new 
characters; this has been done by translators’ in mineralogy. 
For the present, I wonld suggest that a line be drawn on the 
left side of all words, whether translated, derived, or invented. 
The lack of extended punctuation, especially of quotation signs, 
ia a drawback, but this can be remedied by adopting the English, 
and it ought to be adopted by translators. Now, on the other 
hand, if the English language is to be used, let us consider the 
difficulty of mastering it, and the consequent neglect of the 
mother tongue. The difficulty of the Chinese language to a 
Euro is admitted. As far as I know, sinologues who with- 
out the aid of a teacher can read a Chinese philosophical easay 
are few, and those who can compose are fewer. We know algo 
that Chimese who have received a respectable foreign education 
are more or less deficient in that of their own country. Ex- 
perience shows that the im: pa language is as hard to » Chiaons 

No man of three years’ study can converse in the simplest collo- 
quial: no gradnate has mastered ii. In the above cases, ib is 
not that the men lack ability, but because having passed from 
the age of schooling to that of practical activity they cannot 
apply themselves to a rigid and continnons study, and withont 
it, it is hopeless to be literati in two languages. It is clear, 
therefore, that only exceptional Chinese without cares and distrac- 
tions common to man, and having time considerably above the 
average, that can ever expect $0 be such. Those who go to 
school for business purposes have but a Linited time, and this 
they have to devote to Chinese exclusively,—thns not only 
receiving no elementary Western knowledge whatevar, bat miss- 
ing the mental discipline which study in it gives. Asa necessary 
result, this class will be indifferent to the discoveries and 
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researches of scientists, and if called upon to carry ont the con- 
ceptions of master minds they will be utterly incompetent, As to 
those from whom the so-called literati are recruited, they who 
* have bot an average time would get a smattering of sciences and 
of classics. Hven those who have time above the average would 
be learned in only one kind. From lack of Chinese education, 
neither of these two classes wonld exert much influence in the 
conntry, nor would they be appreciated, as is proved in the case 
of Government students from the United States. The really 
educated would be the exceptional few above mentioned, and 
when we remember that of these everyone has not a linguistic 
‘talent, and it is not everyone that has who at the same time has 
a turn for the higher sciences, we mast see that the exceptional 
few are very few indeed, Sciences thus anperficially studied, or, 
if thoroughly, confined to a narrow clique, would be of little 
practical nae to the country. It would be a repetition of locking 
up learning in Latin and in the monasteries. On the contrary, 
the fact that the mass of the people know nothing about them, 
and that the few scientifically edacated more or leas neglect their 
classical learning, while the real bi-lingual literati are go at 
great sacrifice of time and money, would either bring sciences 
into disrepnte, at least in their foreign dress, or lead to the 
iving up of the Chinese altogether, This latter contingency will, 
am gure, never happen ; nor isitdesivable. Of course, to those 
who are to be teachers and translators, the atudy of sciences in 
their original is indispensable, just as Hebrew ia to the clergy. 
I woald also advise modern Haropean languages to be studied 
as learned rag, a and for mental discipline, just as Greek and 
Latin are in Huropean and American universities, With these 
qualifications, Iam of opinion that for the Chinese, their own lan- 
guage, improved and enriched by the three above methods, is the 
only troe medium of teaching and learning Western knowledge, 
Prof. W. D, Whitney of Yale College was once asked by Minister 
Mori to give his advice as to the adoption of the English language 
in Japan. His anawer, which was nnfayonrable, ended aa follows: 
Open the language (Japanese) as rapidly as circumstances 
‘allow to enrichment from the stores of English (a well as of 
apy other modern tongue which the conditions of the cage shall 
suggest), with the idea that justice to the masses.of the Japanese 
population requires their vernacular to be made for them a means 
of higher culture, that the substitution of any other for it must 
at the best be the work of generations, and that only the future 
can determine ite practicability (with a heary probability against 
it as deduced from the history of languages in the world thus 
ag I accept this advice for my country also. ; 
n reply to the remarks of the Rev. Mr. Yen, Mr. Kingsmill 
stated that he had no idea of compelling the Chinese student to 
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learn any language but his own. The body of the work would 
be Chinese ; only the nomenclature, which it was acknowledged 
it waa impossible to represent adequately in- Chinese characters, 
would be written alphabetically, This would really make the ° 
nomenclatare identical for all dislects—a theory otherwise 
impracticable, Chemical nomenclatare and formule were prac- 
tically identical in all the languages of Europe. Potassinm iodide 
or Ferric ferrocyanide, for instance, is equally comprehensible 
whether the text is written in English, French, or Rogsian, and 
the general adoption of grecised compounds ia found no in- 
sormountable difficulty. \ 

Mr, G. M. H. Playfair said that after listening to the papers 
which had been read that evening on the subject before 
them, which may be fairly classed as being equally divided 
between affirmative and negative, it appeared to him that the 
scope of the question proposed had been understood differently 
by these two classes. Those who have anawered ‘‘ Yes” assume 
that it is only the elements of Western science which are to he 
treated; those who have replied “ No” take for granted that it 
is intended to impart accurate and exhaustive knowledge. In 
his own paper he had endeavoured to show thatit is precisely in 
the former case that Chinese may be used with advantage, and 
in the latter that if must be abaudoned as an unpromising 
mediom. The system proposed by Mr. Yen in his remarkg to 
which they had just listened, viz., of transliterating the foreign 
terms, is ingenious, but only practicable to a limited extent. 
Soch words as ozygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, etc., in chemistry ara 
certainly susceptible of transliteration with some degree of 
acearacy ; bat in that science alone there remain hundreds of 
less simple terms the transliteration of which, if not impossible, 
would result in combinations barbarous, unsightly, and of por- 
tentons length. How, for instance, would Derrocyanide uf 
potassium sound in Chinese dress? It may be urged that wa 
might call it Prussic acid. And it is true that (in cortain cases) 
for scientific nomenclature can he substituted vernacolar 
equivalents. For instance, instead of. transliterating Owide af 
ron, we might employ the single charactor hsiv (¢@) ; and for 
Oxide of Copper, use T'wng ch‘ing (33) pf). But no Kuropean 
eclentist would consent to abandon the aceurato definitions 
Oxide of iron and Copper for the everyday equivalents rust and 
rerdigri#, any moro than he would habitually discard the 
technical expression “Impenetrability of Matter” in favour of 
its jocular Anglo-Saxon rendering “ Ungothronghsomoness of 
Gtofl.” It has been ohjected that if a foreign language be 
considered essential, few Chinese would ever attain the requisite 
proficiency in the langnage selected. But it should be remem- 
bered that.the men in any uation thoroughly trained in any 
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' gclence or sciences are always a small minority; probably not 
numbering 1 in 10,000. The ordinary educated European 
cannot boast of more than a amaticring, and there is no reason 
why more than a smattering shonld be aimed at in the educa- 
tion of the majority of Chinese, and such partial knowledge can, 
I believe, be imparted without difficulty in their own language. 
Without being desirous of laying myself open to the charge 
of groundless self-congratulation, I cannot but deduce from the 
substance of the papera which have been read and of the remarks 
which have followed them, that the general sense of writers and 
speakers ig in consonance with my own view, viz., that the 
Chinese language, though adequate for the communication of 
the rndiments of Western science to the natives of this country, 
would fail as a medimm for the imparting of accorate scientific 
lnowledge, 

With « vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. 
Playfair, the mecting terminated, 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


CHINESE GUILDS OR CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
AND TRADES UNIONS. 


EY 
D. J. MACGOWAN, M.D. 


ns 


The following cursory observations on Chinese Guilds have 
been drawn up at the suggestion of Dr, Liihrsen, formerly 
German Consul-General, Shanghai, commnnicated to me by 
Count d’Arnoux, Deputy Commissioner of Imperial Maritime 
Customs, Wénchow. 

Tt is a subject of no inconsiderable Sreeaiiel and has already 
received attention from Commissioners of Customs, Consula, 
sinologista and publicists.* What follows is enbmitted merely 
as an additional contribution, in the hope that it may serve to 
elicit farther inquiry, for until the administration of those 
institutions at each of the nineteen ports open to foreign trade — 
is carefully made, this important feature in Chinese secular life 
can only be superficially studied. * 

Foreigners in China apply the term “‘ Guild” to two classes of 
institutions denominated Wei-kwan (clab-honses), and Kung-s0 


* "Reports on Trade :" ee ; 1806, p. 14; 1873, 
pp. 72, 110, 112, 119; 388) 1, pp. 6 “ Regulations of the Canton Guild 
af Foochow," transla p. Allen, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consular 
Service. wivombelery” Handbook of the Chinese Language ;” Foo- 
chow, 1872, Vol. 1, p. 399. *' Ohinese Guilds and their Rules," by “* K,," 
China Review, July-August, 1853. British Blue Book : ‘Commercial 
Report by H. 'B.Ms Consuls in China, 1884," Part II; Conml Pagel 
rt on the Trade of Ni “Qhinese Sketches," at H, Giles 
H.B.M.'s Consular Service, 1876; “Guilds,” p. 49, Shanghai G sige 
Chamber of Commerce : “Minutes of Annual Messings and Reporta, 
1882-1883 ;" “Tea Weighing at Hankow—Taboo at tankw, " © Note 
sur lea otites Bociétds d'argent en Chine," par G. Simon, Consul de 
France apap Journal of the China Frank af the oyal Asiatic Society, 
‘December 1568. China Mail, Gth April 1836. 
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(public halls), Wei-kuan may be not inaptly comparéd to 
Chambers of Commerce, while Kung-so fairly represent Trades 
Unions. 2 

The subject, therefore, is naturally divisible into two parts, 
and under the following headings :— 


Part I.—Mercantite Goi.os. 
Their Origin, 
Compatriot Gnilds— 
of Ningpo. 
,, Pakhoi. 
Gailda versus Local Authoritivs. 
General Administration of Guilds. 
Guild-halls, 
Revenue. 
Government; “‘ Boycotting.” 
Rules on Credit and Storage of Goods. 
Rales of Weights and Measures; Closing and opening 
of the Year. 
Roles of Tara; Insurance; Police. 
Rales against fictitious Buying and Selling ; Charities. 
Wénchow Druggista’ Guild. 
Fukien Guilds at Ningpo: The Foochow, Amoy, and 
Haing-hna. 
Shantung Guild of Ningpo. 
Shanghai Tea Guild; Silk Guild. 
Regulations, ‘‘ Boycotting,” ote. 
Ningpo Bankers’ Guild, 
Fictitious dealing in Dollars. 
Shanghai Bankers’ Guilds. 
Guilds and Foreign Merchants. 
Collisions at Swatow, Hankow, and Ningpo. 


Part Il.—Trupss Ustons, 
Ningpo Fishmongers’ Union. 
« Wénchow Blacksmiths’ Union. 
>» Carpenters’ Union. 
7 Copper Wire-drawera’ Union, 
» Silk Weavers’ Union. 
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Wanchow Millers. 
= Postal Companies. 
“ Barbers’ Union. 

. General Remarks ; Hours of Labour; Apprentices ; Strikes ; 

“ Boycottings ;” Penalties. 

Co-operative Clubs. 

Reflections. 

General Conclusion. 


Parr [T7.—Svertemwentanr Nores. 
Agricultoral Labourers. 
Aprarixuism. 
Contentment of the Proletariat of China. 


PART I.—MERCANTILE GUILDS. 

The origin of Mercantile Guilds is auccinctly given in the 
Constitution and Bye-laws of the Ningpo Guild at Wanchow, 
which, in a preamble sach as those institutions usally poblish 
for their ratson d’éire, says: “ Wei-buan were firat established 
at the metropolis by mandarings among compatriots or fellow- 
provineials for motoal aid and protection. Subsequently, 
merchants formed guilds like those of the mandarinate, and now 
they exist in every province.” 

How long metropolitan compatriot Guilds have been in 
existence I have been unable to discover. Early in the Ming 
era a Kiangen Guild (Yen-ling, Wei-kuan) flourished at Peking, 
and it is probable they were known as early as the Tang period. 
Being of the natare of clabs, their origin may have been much 
more ancient. 

At Peking the Guilds include compatriot members and mer- 
chants—the official class, of course, preponderating in numbers 
and influence. In the provinces the mercantile is the controlling 
element; mandarins not needing such protection. 

Provincial compatriot Guilds have two main objecta in view— 
protection against sectional prejudices to which settlers from 
distant places are subjected, and for the prevention of litigation 
among its members; and, latterly, including the functions of 
Chambers of neal 


r 
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Nivero Comrareror Gortp or Wenconow. 


In relation to the first-named object, the Ningpo-Wénchow 
Guild (established at the close of the last century) says in its 
preamble: “For a century, no province has been without Ning- 
poese residents. Ningpo is a maritime region. Those of its 
people who cannot find employment as agriculturista resort to 
other places for trade. Here at Wénchow we find onrselres 
isolated ; mountains and sea separate us from Ningpo, and when 
in trade we excite envy onthe part of Wénchowese, and anffer 
insult and injury, we have no adequate redress. Mercantile 
firms, each caring only for itself, experience disgrace and losa— 
the natural ontcome of isolated and individual resistance. It is 
thia which imposes on us the duty of establishing a Guild.” 


Cantos Compatrior Gorn or Parnot. 


This Guild in its preamble says: “Tho people of Pakhoi are 
very covetous, and of a licentions nature, showing little respect 
for the laws; while cases of robbery and theft are innumerable, 
to the great annoyance of our merchants; and when trouble 
arises between our trades and local merchants there is no way 
of dealing with the latter. 

“Tt is hoped that the roles we have adopted will lead to 
uniformity of action and unanimity of feeling among our mem- 
bers, who are bound by ties of townsmanship, and in this way 
secure onrselyes against gradual degeneration, while it will 
teach those ontaide the Guild that being of one mind in our 
determination to oppose wrong, unscrapolons merchants and 
bad characters will seek to avoid us, and so avert their own 
discomfiture.” 

It ig strange that institutions of snch obvious utility shonld 
be of recent formation. According to the above, they were 
scarcely known two centuries ago, 

With regard to self-protection, which was the principal canse 
of their establishment, that fonction is effectually secured by 
the semi-official character that is accorded to them by local 
authorities. They undertake “To prosecute in behalf of their 
members when satisfactory proof is afforded of the equity of 
their claims. Members having occasion to go to law to obtain 
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redress for a real grievance, and finding their resources inade- 
quate to carry on the snit, the Guild will address a joint petition 
to the Court praying for an adjustment of the case. Half the 
expense of legal proceedings will be defrayed from the fonds of 
the association; but if it is discovered that the plaintiff has an 
unworthy case and no resources, or that his tronble originates 
from gambling or dissolute life, all claims to assistance will be 
dismissed. Members going to law to effect a settlement of 
claims will have three-tenths of the cost defrayed by the Guild, 
the balance being borne by the litigants. Bot before legal 
proceedings are commenced, the unanimons consent of a meeting 
of members for approval of action shall be obtained. The 
three-tenths contributed from the fand shall be inclusive of the 
amount involved, and will only be issned when the claim is 
insufficient to cover the cost of legal proceedings. When the 
claim sded is snffiicient to liqnidate costa, no grant will be made 
—not with a view to the saving of expenditure, but with the 
object of preventing advantage being taken of this rule for the 
sake of gain and to repress the spirit of persistency in litigation 
among members,” 


Goitps versue Loca Avreorrries, 


When piracy prevailed on the coast, complaints of victims 
were immediately written out by Guild secretaries in due form, 
which secured such redress as was possible. 

Protection is sometimes needed against local authorities. 
Take the following illustration from the records of the Guild of 
the Ningpoese at Wénchow. 

In the latter part of the first decenninm of the pial auicies 
a dearth of rice was experienced in several neighbouring pro- 
vinces, ata time when that staff of life was abundant in Southern 
Chékiang, and Ningpo traders in Wénchow availed themselves 
of anZImperial Edict, which allowed the exportation of rice 
from any part of the Empire; they chartered vessels to engage 
in the trade, but the local anthorities seized the junks and 
placed the merchants under arrest, refusing to admit the 
applicability of the Imperial Rescript to Wénchow. The Guild 
appealed to the provincial authorities at Hangchow, without 
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obtaining redress; but, carrying their complaint to Peking, 
they secured exemption from further annoyance. 


Generat ApMinisrration oF GUILps. 


The officers consist of & general manager; a committee, who 
are elected annually, bat eligible fur re-election. In large centres 
of trade, each staple commodity has its committee-man, as at 
Ningpo. The Fukien Guild has three distinct departmenta— 
sugar, timber, and miscellaueons articles; while there are also 
sub-Goilds for several of its prefectures. In amall ports the 
management is often asenmed by members in turn. The most 
important fonectionary is the permanent recretary, a salaried 
scholar of literary rank, who, in virtue of his literary position, 
haa the right of personally interviewing the mandarinate, and, 
as Guild delegate, has a recognised official standing. .He is a 
medium of all correspondence, andat the Yaméns appears as 
the Guild's legal representative, pleading for its interests, 
demanding redress for its injured members, defending and 
protecting his constitments as occasion requires. He is usefal 
to local authorities in soliciting from his Guild subscriptions 
for public works, charities, and extraordinary exigencies. 

The membership seldom exceeds thirty; and when meetings 
are convened, those who attend are not too numerous to con- 
sider questions that come up for discussion. Although there 
are no written parliamentary rulea for proceedings, decisions 
are arrived at with the decorum that befits deliberative bodies 
generally. Every institution, however, has its garrulous, fnasy, 
crotchety debaters, not less in China than elsewhere. One of the 
Guilds has found it necessary to protect itself against such 
members; ita single regulation reads: “ Atthe public meetings 
of the Guild, shonld there be anyone of higher abilities than 
the rest, with a plan of his own to propose, whatever his station 
may be, he must argue and explain the case before all the 
members. He must not continne to dispute the matter after it 
has been decided, as such a proceeding is useless when there is 
no one to second it; that will prevent waste of the Guild's time.” 
A forther securily against useless palaver disallows jonior 
partners attending meetings. 
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GUILD-HALLS. 

Chief among edifices in mercantile emporinms are buildings 
erected by Guilds for head-quarlers—places of meeting, theatrical 
representations, and as lodging-honses for high officers when 
travelling, and for scholars en route to metropolitan examinations; 
chaplains—Taoist and Buddhist. 

“Women and girls are not admitted to Gnild-halls, to the 
end that decoram may be maintained.” 

Sometimes these structures are truly palatial, representing 
the highest specimens of Chinese architecture; all that the arts 
of gilding and carving, masonry and sculpture, can effectiadone . 
to render Guild-halls imposing, the most striking portion being 
a court for theatrical performances in hononr of the gods. At 
one end is a stage; at the other, shrines; in surrounding 
balconies the privileged witness plays, while feasting and 
chatting ; the open court being free to the general public, 


ReveNve, 


Fonds are raised from self-imposed taxes on commodities 
sold by the members—nassessments varying in amount according 
to exigencies, averaging one-tenth of one per cent., which 
necessitates a monthly inapection of the books of every 
establishment, the examination being made by clerks of the 
various firms in rotation, two being detailed every month for 
that purpose where the firms are numerous, as of timber 
merchants at Ningpo. Some Guilds levy a higher rate on 
certain articles than on others, as at Wénchow, where the 
Ningpo concern exacts eight coppers for every thousand coppers’ 
‘worth of medicine sold by those members who are engaged in 
the drug trade, and only two coppers from beancake dealers for 
a thonaand-worth of that article disposed of ; dealers im other 
articles are charged, some less, none more, than those charges, 
the intrinsic valoe of the commodities forming a basis for the 
assensment ; those who deal in valuable articles consenting to a 
higher tax than that paid by dealers in coarse goods. The same 
Guild levies a tax of two dollars on each Ningpo junk that 
arrives ; in this way the shipping interest pays its quota to the 
Guild treasory. The Canton Guild at Shanghai does not now 
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tax the trade of its members, the income from its property 
sufficing to meet current expenses. The amount of income 
varies from a few hundred dollars in small marta, to half a 
million, aa in the case of the Drnggiste’ Guild at Ningpo. 

Ingnisitorial proceedings like those adopted by Guilds to 
ascertain amounta at which members should be asseased for the 
maintenance of the institution are certainly remarkable. In no 
other land would merchants submit to an examination of their 
books, yet in no other land is the mercantile character possessed 
of greater prescience and acumen. The system, however, is 
_ made to work satisfactorily, which is evident from the fact that 
_ 1b is self-imposed. 

There appeara to be some friction in ita working, attempta 
being sometimes made to represent current sales aa less than 
the truth warrants. Punishment is provided againat such 
delinquents by the infliction of fines. 

A bye-law of the Canton Guild at Pakhoi reads: ‘ At the 
annual meeting members shall hand in daly sealed statements of 
their contributions for the year, making obeisance in the Guild 
Temple in asseveration of good faith. In the event, however, of 
any account being confused or called in question, it is under- 
dtodd that, notwithstanding the member shall have already 
testified to its accuracy before the gods, a ballot will be cast to 
decida whether the member whose account is donbted shall 
produce his books for the inspection of the members. If the ac- 
count proves to be false, he shall be fined five times the amount 
due, and if he refuses to prodace his bocka or to submit to the 
finding of the meeting, he shall be expelled from the Guild.” 

It appears that in thia Guild there is no provision for examin- 
ing ita members books, 


Government. 

Guild regulations vary, of course, according to the particular 
traffic which forms its bond of union, a full account of which 
would acquaint us with the intricacies of Chinese Morcantile 
Law. Guilds are tribunals of commerce that enforce laws of 
their own enactment, by which litigation ia narrowly ciream- 
seribed, their rules being regarded by the Courts as eMtnoreetre. 
A few instances will anffice in illustration. 
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Members are kept well in hand by laws like the following: 
“Tt is agreed that membera having disputes about money 
matters with each other shall aubmit their cases to arbitration 
ata meeting of the Guild, where the utmost will be done to 
arrive ata satisfactory settlement of the dispute. If it prove 
impossible to arrive at an understanding, appeal may be made 
to the authorities ; butif the complainant have recourse to the 
official direct, without firat referring to the Guild, he shall be | 
subjected to a public reprimand, and any future case he may 
present for the opinion of the Guild will be dismissed without a 
hearing.” It is not, however, only when disputes arise reapect- 
ing “‘ money matters” that Guilds claim the right to adjudicate, 
bat their intervention is experienced in quarrels generally that 
occur between its members. 

Another role to prevent members going to law reads: “ Among 
the members of our own compatriots who come here, there are 
those who engage in business transactions, and have current 
accounts, as well as in making joint speculations. It is 
impossible to say that disputes may not arise among them. If 
anything of the sort occurs, the Gnild shall settle the difficulty 
in the manner most advantageons to all. Justice shall be 
observed, and the facta of the case brought to light, and the 
matter be decided according to what is right. No concealment 
must be employed, that justice may be manifested.” 


“ Borcorrie.” 


“Tt is agreed that, after a member of the Guild has been 
expelled, or a local firm has been expelled by ita members, all 
intercourse with such parties shall be suspended. Any member 
discovered to haye had dealings with them, either from 
sympathy or friendship, shall be fined one hundred taels.” 

Few Guilds have articles that expressly provide for ‘ boycot- 
ting” persons other than their members, yet the proscription of 
all offenders is employed to the fullest extent possible, and vast 
is their power when earnestly exercised. 


Rores on Crepir, Storage or Goons, &c. 
Descending to details, we find régulations on specific subjects. 
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Credit.—Hach Guild has rules on sales by credit, which is 
peculiar to itself, Here is an example: “ It is agreed that, in 
selling goods, the times of payment shall be, in the case of 
cereals and the like, forty days after delivery; in beancake, 
fifty ; and miscellancons commodities, fifty days; infraction of 
this rule subjects the seller and purchasers alike ench to the 
fine of the expense of a theatrical performance, and two tables 
of liquors and viands;” entertainments that entail an expense 
of about $25 to each delingnent. 

Storage.—“ It is decided that the seller of goods shall ware- 
house them for seventy days, free of charge, but if they are not 
removed by the seventy-first day they shall be charged a month's 
storage; if not removed at the end of that period, they became 
chargeable for two months’ storage the first day after, and so 
on, Contravention of this rule subjects seller and purchaser 
alike each to a fine equal to twice the regular amount of 
storage ; the fines to be paid into the treasury of the Guild,” 

Weights and Measures.—Provision is made by each Chamber 
of Gommerce for standard steelyards and measures. “It is 
agreed that the Guild shall keep a standard set of weights and 
measures, Which shall be adopted by all members, that there be 
no light isaues and heavy receipts. Shoald it become known 
that a member is using scales ab variance with the standard 
set, he shall be heavily fined.” Unfortunately there is no 
common standard, most Guilds and traders having their own. 

Tare.—Rales fixing the tare of articles occupy a large space 
in printed Guild regulations, every common article being subject 
to certain deductions. 

Fire Loes.—Some Guilds maintain fire-engines, and require 
their members to aid in extinguishing fires. The rules of tha 
Ningpo Shantung Guild make the seller of gooda in storage 
sufferers for their loas by fire for five days after the sule; and 
when destroyed later, the purchaser makes good the Joss. In 
cases of destruction in civil strife, it is agreed that purchaser 
and seller shall be eqnal losers. 

Closing and Opening of a Year.— It is agreed that no buniness - 
shall be transacted before the middle of the first month of the 
year ; that goods sold in the tenth month shall be paid for by the 
middle of the twelfth ; those sold in the eleventh be paid for in 
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the second month of the year following ; that goods sold in the 
first month shall be regarded as if sold at the beginning of the 
second ; and that from the first of the second month, the forty, 
fifty, or sixty days’ credit allowed to certain commodities re- 
apectively shall commence. It is provided also that gooda sold 
in the twelfth month shall be taken by the purchaser, or be 
liable to charge for storage. 

Police. —Compatriot Guilds are to some extent made respon- 
sible for the behaviour of their members; hence one of the 
decrees: “ That inasmuch as Customs duties and octrois for war 
expenses (Ji-kin) are levied for the good of the State, it behoves 
all members to come forth with alacrity and pay them. The 
consequence of attempts at evasion or frand on the Revenue 
involving fines by the authorities must be borne by the imdi- 
vidoal implicated, who must clear himaelf of all trouble as best he 
can, as the Chamber will not concern itself in such affairs.” 
The same Guild undertakes to assist in the recovery of stolen 
property. “‘Any member concealing a robbery or retaining 
stolen property, in order to exact a heary ransom, shall be fined 
ten times the value of the goors, and if he fail to pay the fine 
he shall be expelled from the Chamber.” HKewards are offered 
by the Guild for the capture of thieves. 

Fictitious Selling and Buying. —The concluding regulation of . 
the Ningpo Northern Chamber of Commerce is noteworthy. 
“'Ttis agreed that, fictitions buying and selling being illegal, this 
Chamber entirely interdicts that to its members. If violations 
of that law come to our knowledge, we will transmit to the 
authorities the offender's name; assuredly no favouritism will 
be shown.” .A most wholesome rule, and very creditable to the 
merchants by whom it was enacted, 

This offence is not specified in the Statutes and Criminal 
Code (ARG Fe tRAT TH 1883), but that grand monoment 
of Chinese legislation provides against ‘‘ monopolising markets” 
—a law that is exceeding broad, s0 comprehensive and distensible 
as to include penalties against mercantile transactions, generally, 
that are inimical to the public weal, Under it, a gang of 
coolies who combine to abuse their monopoly of the porterage 
of a particular landing may be punished; while it takes due 
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eognisance of speculators who corner markets and manipulate 
finance. 

- In a recent work devoted to causes calébres (FA RHE te 
58 3E FP), two cases are reported of Imperial intervention in 
this class of offences, which seems to have attracted attention 
then for the first time, being apparently new. 


In 1823 « Censor memorialised Tao Kuang respecting fictitious 
traffic in bread-stuffa, representing that certain merchanta, 
availing themselves of a drought that was affecting the food 
supply, in a portion of the metropolitan province—Chihli—had 
established syndicates for fictitiously buying and selling cereals, 
none of the crafty merchants themselves possessing a grain of 
any cereal, affixing their signatures to paper that represented 
nothing; by which grain fluctuated in price, and was kept from 
market, greatly to the detriment of purchasers of food for their 
own consumption. On the Censor's motion, His Majesty took 
up the subject, and ordered Chi-shen (who anbsequently nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Peace with Elliot, 1841) to thoroughly 
inquire into and severely deal with the evil. At the same time 
the Governor-General and provincial authorities generally were 
commanded to issue prohibitory proclamations against the 
practice. 

Three years later, the same Censor represented Manchuria as 
stiffering in its food supply from the same canse, unscrapalons 
merchants establishing firms to conduct fictitious trade in grain, 
and enhancing its price; whereon the Emperor directed ita 
suppression and renewed interdictions against it in all marta of 
the Empire. Unhappily, the sons of Mammon generally disre- 
garded these salutary prohibitions, to which reference is made 
in the Rules of the Ningpo Chamber, and that form of gambling 
is very rife, and aa facile and safe as lying. 

Oharity.—Compatriot Guilds (Landmannschaften) are not 
professedly benevolent institutions, but in one form of doing 
good they all take part—the coftining of the dead, and inter- 
ment. They either send cadavers back to their nativg place, or 
establish cemeteries for fellow-townsmen where they have been 
domiciled. In some oaaea widowa and orphans are provided 
for, and the destitute sent back to their homes. 
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To many the foregoing will afford snfficient information on 
the subject; but others probably will be interested in further 
details at some length. I submit, therefore, the salient features 
of several of the principal Guilds of Wénchow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai. 

Wencnow Drvaarsre’ Gui. 

Preamble.—From days of yore to the present, all ocenpations 
have commenced their organisations by establishing regulations, 
to be enbject to modifications by time and circumstances, 
Accordingly, we of the drng trade, in the reign of Hsien Péng 
(having previously been divided into two Guilds), united, and 
formed a compact body, withont reconciling old and new rules, 
and, therefore, for the past ten years, irregularities have occurred, 
necessitating their codification, Consequently, we assembled, 
and agreed on the new rules here enbjoined. Henceforth they 
are to be conformed to in their entirety, their violation, when 
discovered, will entail the penalty of two plays, and liquor and 
viands for over twenty persons. This notice is given to cantion 
against infringements of the following laws :— 

“Tt ia agreed that all accounts shall be settled at each of the 
three terms of the year. 

“Tt is agreed that deductions of five per cent. be allowed for 
cash payments, but not on credit transactions, 

“It is agreed that when a member is in debt to another, and 
transfers his dealings to a third party, the Guild shall bring 
the three members together, and that he shall not be allowed to 
trade with the latter until he liquidates his debt to the former. 

“Ibis agreed that a member who allows a customer a higher 
rate for dollars than their market value for the day shall be 
mauleted. 

“ Tt is agreed thata druggist newly commencing business shall 
pay an initiation fee to the treasurer of the God of Medicine 
Temple; if failing to pay up the due amount in full, the mem- 
ber who transacts trade with him shall be fined to the full 
extent of the deficiency.” 

Fosiexs Gorps at Ninero. 

Chief among the Guilds at Ningpo, and the oldest, is that of 

the Fukienese, It resembles a Chamber of Commerce in certain 
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of its functions. Its constitution, mutatis mutandis, is like that 
of the Canton Guild at Foochow already named. While the 
Fukienese merchants are united in a goneral Guild, they are 
divided into as many sub-associations as there are districts 
represented by them, each having a separatecode. The follow- 
ing synopsis of those of the Amoy, Ch‘uan-chow, Foochow, and 
Haing-hoa, throw light on the nature of those organisations. 


Amuor-Foeten Sus-Gormp or Nixero. 


Preamble.—It is said that well-conducted commerce yields 
three-fold profits, and that the promise of a man of his word is 
worth a thousand taels. We of the trade, who have come from 
Amoy by sea, along distance, have for many years harmoniously 
conducted business at Ningpo, but after the Taiping Rebellion 
our rules of trade were neglected. Now, however, peace having 
been re-established, it behoves us to improve those regulations 
for the promotion of sound trade; itis important to have propor 
methods of a permanent character, and expressed in few words, 
that they may be perfectly comprehended. Commerce haa its 
laws founded on reason, which conduce to concord; aud the 
subjoined have been agreed upon by us. 

General Regulations.—All dealings shall be in dollars. Pro- 
mises to pay are to be from ten, twenty, or thirty days (according 
to commodities particularised). Five days after sale, goods to 
be taken delivery of from godowns; if not taken by that time, 
risks of fire and robbery to be borne by the purchaser. 


Forten Sos-Guip or Nivaro. 


Preamble.—From the coasia of Fukien the most distant 
regions may be reached; and, inland, its salt, fish, oranges, 


pumeloes, hair, feathers, horns and skins, in daya of yore, were 


conveyed to the Han river. For the past two hundred years 
Fokieneso merchants have had a good understanding with 
customers. During the Taiping Rebellion our trade sufferod 
and our hongs were destroyed, On the restoration of pence 
trade revived; and called for renewal and improvement of 
former regulations, to secure the confidence of thoge with whom 
we deal, that all may like to trade with us. 
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Regulations—Dollars are the recognised currency of the 
trade, Sixty days is the limit of payment for purchases of 
paper of Fokien manufacture, and thirty days for other commo- 
dities, Promissory notes not to be post or ante dated. Other 
details respecting packages, together with other rules resemblin g 
those of the Fukien merchants, ara given, 


Hetme-nua Sos-Goup or Nixaro. 

Preamble.—We have heard that in commercial transactions 
the principles of gain-getting are uniform and constant, and (to 
employ a classic phrase) including transport, from places of 
abundance to places of scarcity, and to change places of abode, 
We came from Fokien to Ningpo for purposes of trade, At the 
commencement we established regulations for its control, but 
daring the Taiping Rebellion they fell into desnetude; when 
peace returned and commerce recommenced, the following 
improved regulations were enacted (at a meeting during » 
theatrical performance in honour of the Queen of Heaven), 
which we solemnly agreed to follow. 

The regulations are anbstantially the same as those of the 
other Pakien Guilds, and the same enactments for infringements 
of the laws. 


Amor Scs-Guitp ar Nuvaro, 


Preamble.—In prosperous porta, profits are trebled, but to 
that end, truthfulness and sincerity are indisponsable. We have 
settled for many years at Ningpo, having come by sea from 
Amoy, and have had continnous amicable relations with Ning- 
poese buyers and sellers, but we find it necessary to revise our 
regulations and formulate new ones, those formerly in existence 
having fallen into desnetude during the Rebellion. The return 
of peace and restoration of trade have led us to agree upon the 
following as complete and inviolable bye-laws, in order that 
none may be deceived, thus securing permanent concord between 
sellers and buyers. : 

Summary of Bye-laws.—Purchases and sales to be made in 
dollars. Promissory notes to be dated the day of sale. For 
bread-stuffs, to run ten days; woods and rattan, thirty days; 
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sugar and miscellaneous goods, twenty days. Five days after 
sale, the articlas are to be removed from godowns; after 


that period, for loss by fire or damage the seller not to be — 


responsible. For goods purchased on board vessels, when 
they are once put on board cargo-boate, the seller ia no longer 
responsible. The date of promissory notes is to be that of 
the day of sale, and is not to be altered; they are not to 
state the day when the money becomes due (that being ized by 
the above-named rules, varying according to commodity). It 
is not necessary to give in the note the name of the godown 
from which the goods are taken; but when taken from a junk, 
her name is to be written, 

Purchasers are to bring their own steelyards to the godown. 
The weighing is to be in the presence of the parties concerned, 
When goods leave godowna or vessels, no corrections in weight 
are admissible, nor allowance made for breakages or leakages 
of enclosures of merchandise. No allowance for dried fruits 
that become damaged after the day of sale. Goods not taken 
delivery of five days after sale are subject to charge for storage. 
Three kinds of stealyards are recognised, and the commodities 
for the weighing of which one or other of these instruments 
is used are specifically named; each article to be weighed by the 
ateelyard that has been fixed by custom. 


Ca‘vax-coow Sun-Gurp or Nrxaro, 

Preamble.—It ia said that the ways of trade should be eqnit- 
able and that dealers and customera should be governed by good 
faith and probity, In establishing commorcial regulations, 
justice should be of a durable character in matters of selling 
and baying. New and old regulations should be adapted to 
changed conditions. We came thither a long way by sea, and 
if we do not atand well here for straightforwardness, we can 
acquire no wealth; and as the former excellent rules have come 
to be disregarded, we assembled for improving and enpplement- 
ing our rules, that there may be no defects, We all horeby 
agree to select an auspicions day to give a performance in 
honour of the Queen of Heaven, formally to adopt the rales 
agreed on, pledging ourselves to punish all who transfress these 
rules sabjoined. 
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General Regulations —These relate to the size of crates for 
different sorta of engars, etc. One rule limite the period of 
credit to twenty days, and declares the goods forfeited to the 
Guild in case of contravention of the law being discovered, 
Goods not removed five days after sale to be forfeited to the 
Guild. Abatements that may be made in the prices of sugar 
are fixed, and penalties are provided for redocing such abate. 
ments. Twice a month all steelyards employed by members are 
to be brought to the managor for the month, for testing and 


verification, 


Seantona Gorn or Numero. 


"In the halcyon days of protection and monopolies, the Northern 
Goild (usually called Shantung Guild) was one of the moat 
important mercantile bodies in China. Its individual members 
owned about 140 large junks, expressly adapted for northern 
navigation, but unfitted for gonthern voyages. Ningpo was 
their port of departure, to which they returned,—making the 
round trip from two to four times a year ; transhipping northern 
staples into southern vessels, and receiving from those the 
products of the South. It was a highly remunerative trade, 
but antipodal merchants and marinera swooped down on the 
China seas, clutched its traffic, and the glory of maritime Guilds 
vanished, with their monopoly, for ever. Commodities were 
transferred to foreign bottoms; the stately janks were taken to 
pieces and made into small vessels, to carry to non-treaty porte, 
which, foreign vessels being unable to reach, Chinaman were 
allowed to retain for their own use, This is a sombre view, but 
the case affords a brighter aspect; the removal of restrictions 
on trade increased the gaina of producers, lightened charges to 
consumers, and contributed to the enrichment of the Imperial 
exchequer. To these advantages is to be added the stimulug 
which foreign competition imparted to native merchants, who 
gallantly fight fire with fire; thomsel¢es now employing ateamers, 
keeping down freights, and making things in general sufficiently 
lively, and all for the common weal. The last stroggle of this 
Guild to maintain its supremacy was shown in its procuring 
insertion in the Regulations of Trade appended to the: Tientgin 
Treaty, a special clause prohibiting ihe export of pulse and 
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beancake from Tongohow and Newchwang under the British 
flag. [That clanse has been since rescinded.) But as regards 
importing those articles into Ningpo, their monopoly is still 
preserved, Seven years ago the Guild issned the following 
regulations. 

Preamble, —We learn that Shan, B.C. 2255, made nniform tho 
measures of length and capacity, and corrected the steclyards ; 
and that, in the early Chon period, measnres of capacity were 
provided and engraved with descriptive characters; that gem- 
meous weights were made, market hours were fixed, and eredit 
allowed for ten days. Thus it appears that arrangements were 
made of old for even and fair business transactions—as we now 
desire them to be. 

At the present time the Empire is prosporons, the sea is no 
longer infested by pirates, and vessels, like clonda, ply from 
north to south and from south to north. Unless a man’s simple 
promise is worth a thonsand catties of gold he will nowhere be 
trusted. Goods must bo transported to the alvantago of all 
concerned. These are axioms. 

Times and circumstances change, and old rules required to bo 
adapted to new conditions; to be equitable and conformable 
to men’s feelings, they should be og even as the balance, as 
uniform as the waveless ocean, and observed with a pnocto- 
ality ap sure as the unerring tidca, in order that confidence 
may be maintained. To that end we agree tu the following 
rules :— 

Oredit.—All purchases and sales to be in dollars. Payment 
for grain, forty days after purchase ; oiland beancake, fifty days, 
commodities sold in bundles, sixty duys, from the date of the bill 
of sale. Infringements of this rule to entail on each, seller 
and purchaser as well, the expense of a theatrical performance 
and banquet, 

Storage—Formerly, over half a year sometimes transpired 
before purchased goods were removed from storage, Hereafter, 
at the expiration of, seventy days, storage is to be charged. 
[Here follow details for non-compliance with which the Guild 
inflicts heavy fines. Ten days is the limit allowed for removal 
of goods from junk board, Gooda consumed by fire in godowns 
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five days after sale are not to be paid for by the purchaser; 
after that date the seller is no longer responsible, | 

Goods sold in the tenth month to be paid for on the 25th of 
the twelfth month ; purchased in the eleventh month, to be paid 
for on the 15th of the second month of the new year, Par- 
chases when made in the twelfth month are to be reckoned as 
if made on the lst of the second month. Goods purchased in 
the tenth and eleventh months to be taken possession of before 
the close of the year. 

Weighing.—The ordinary sixteen-taels-to-catty steelyard is 
the standard to be employed by every firm connected with the 
Guild; weighing to be in the presence of all concerned; no 
discussion to be allowed afterwards. Short weights, as of fresh 
red dates, due to cargo-broaching, to be made good by the 
vessel; allowances for tare and net according to old rules. 
Details follow respecting all the commodities dealt in ; penalties 
for irregularities and frands. 

Fictitious Buying and Selling forbidden to members of the 
Chamber ; offenders to be reported to the magistrate for punish- 
ment. Wiolations of other roles to be muleted by the Chamber. 

Seperate sheets are issued relating to porterage and the hike. 
Charges for hampers, bales, boxes, d&c., for each commodity, 
and an additional allowance made as a gratuity to prevent 


pilfering. 


Saananar Trea Gorn. 


Ordinarily, Goild regulations are printed on red placards 
and pasted on the walls of mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments ; but the rules of the Shanghai Tea Guild are too 
numerous for a placard, being thirty-one in number; they are 
issued in pamphlet form. As foreigners take much interest 
in the commodity in which this Guild deals, I submit a précis 
of their brochure, published in 1871. 

The preface states that formerly dealers in tea and silk were 
united in a common Guild, but their hall, having been occupied 
by French troops during the Taiping Rebellion, fell into decay, 
and waa presented to a benevolent institution. Subsequently, 
the silkmen formed a Guild of their own; and gradually every 
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octnpation became organised in like manner [implying that, in 
the earlier period of foreign trade at Shanghai, Guilds were 
few in nomber and generally insignificant). 

Tea-dealers also found it necessary to establiah a Guild, which 
was the more important in that “commerce with foreigners 
required to be conducted with good faith and rectitude, and 
also dealings with country growers, manipulators, and sellers of 
tea should be equitable; and secing that, latterly, men's dispo- 
sitions have grown perverse, and trade thereby rendered more 
difficult, it is obvious that withont such an institution the 
aceumulated abases of the trade could not be eradicated, nor 
eorrect regulations established; neither conld needfnl reforms 
be effected.” This is given by the Tea Guild as ite raison d'éire, 
Tt was established in 1871-2, and is composed of proprietora of 
tea storehouses or godowns, who act as the agents for tea 
producers or proprietors. 

Administration.—A committee of twelve is elected annually, 
each member serving for one month. Membors elected to serve 
on the committees may not decline; the duty is obligatory. 
When an emergency oceurs, the acting member of the committee 
for the time being summonses several or all his colleagnes for 
deliberation, who are required to be punctual and to transact 
the business equitably. Any who arrive after a decision has 
bean arrived at shall not be allowed to move a reversal, but 
shall be mulcted to tho cost of a banqnet for over a score of 
member. 

A permanent executive officer represents tho Gnild at the 
Yaméns, and condacts its correapondence. Ho is o literary 
character, and conversant with public affairs, 

An accountant is employed to receive dacs from members. 
Directions are given touching the mode of keeping hooks and 
records, which are to be open at all times for inapection. 

Two firma act as treasurers, who are to select safc banks for 
depositing the Guild funds. 

A special regulation provides for the appointment of « foreign 
lawyer, whom the committee may conenlt when there is need 
for protecting the members’ interests, and who is employed, 
“not from a desire to litigate but that whon foreign merchants 
disregard mercantile laws, eraftily interpreting it to suit 
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' themselves, they may be frnstrated.” In such cases the manager 
for the month must repair with several colleagues to ihe foreign 
firm to discuss the subject. “In all probability, a myriad to ona, 
it will be satisfactorily adjusted; but failing in that, and the 
Guild member suffering injury, the case is to be committed to 
our legal adviser.” 

Revenue.—-Members are asseased pro rata on their sales. For 
every large box of black tea sold they are to pay to the 
accountant eight tael centa; leas for smaller boxes; and for 
green tea six tacl cents. The subscription to be paid in advance 
on the arrival of the tea at Shanghai—based on the sales of the 
previons year, Should the current year’s sales fall short of last 
year’s, the excess of subscription to be refunded. On the first 
Sunday of each month members are to send to the Guild 
accounts of sales for the past month, with a corresponding sum 
as subscription, If under-statements are discovered, the 
delinquent is mulcted fifteen times the amount due by rule. 

One hundred dollars are to be paid into the Guild treasury 
by the owner of every new godown, who also shall stand treat 
for a banquet for forty or fifty members. 

Storage.—No charge to be made by members of the Guild for 
storage until the expiry of ten days, after which the charge 
shall be one mace.a box of black tea; green tea to be charged 
according to old rules, whether for a short or long period; but 
if it extends into the new year, the charge ia to be doubled, 
Any secret, private arrangement to abate godown charges shall 
entail the infliction of a fine. ; 

Insurance. —Tea brought up from the country by dealers, on 
which money has been advanced, is to be insured by them 
against fira; they are not to begrudge that item of expense; but 
insurance is optional when there are no claims against the fea. 

Advances to the Country Owners.—When sub-agents are de- 
spatched into the tea districts with money to advance to tea- 
producers, they must act for one firm only. If this role is 
contravened, the tea purchased is to be given on its arrival at 
Shanghai to the firm by which arrangement was first made; 
and the other firm's money is to be returned. If on the arrival 
of teas further advances are required, the storage firms vill 
carefully ascertain the quantity of tea offered, and not advance 
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in excess of ita value; if more than that is needed, the country 
tea-trader must provide it himself: his tea will be kept for him 
two months, and then sold, without waiting for a rise in the 
market. 

General Rules. —The firm in whose godowns tea is stored are 
to have the sale of the article, but its sale may be committed to 
another tea-storing firm on liquidating all claims against ib, 

Commissions, efc—The charge for duties paid, storage, interest 
on money advanced, and commission, shall be four per cent.; 
three per cent. if money hag not been advanced. 

Erstwhile, frands in the tea trade were unknown, but of late 
years tea-producers frequently employ secret marks to indicate 
different qualities of the herb, and deceive purchasers by false 
samples, which when it comes to be weighed is discovered— 
cansing contentions, which foreign merchants avail of to depre- 
ciate the whole lot, demanding abatements in price, all which 
is subversive of equitable mercantile ways. Wo now write to 
the hill tea districts, requiring uniformity in the quality of the 
staple, and conformity with samples. 

When the tea is brought to Shanghai for storage, boxes shall 
be opened indiscriminately. If perchance the article does not 
correspond with the muster, Chinese and foreign merchants 
shall be called to examine the whole lot—the contents of all the 
boxes to be turned out for public inspection, If the examination 
shows the tea not to correspond with the sample, those present 
may decide what should be done in the matter. If tea-tasters 
unjustly depreciate a chop, the case shall be submitted to 
arbitration to make equity manifest, 

“Roycotting."—Pending litigation with a foreign firm, members 
of the Guild shall transact mo business with the derelict house; 
interconrse is not to be resumed until the case is adjudicated. 
Should any member secretly violate this role, and it comes to 
the knowledge of the Guild, the offender shall be condignly 
punished. 

Porterage on tea purchased by foreigners and conveyed for 
them to steamers is to be paid by them. Recently, however, 
they have demanded that the expense of such porterage be paid 
by native merchants. In cases of that kind complaint is to 
be made to the manager of the Guild at the time, who shall 
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remonstrate with the foreign merchant. If the offender persists 
in the demand, he shall be tabooed. Should any secretly 
consent to the charge, punishment shall be doly inflicted. 

Regulations —An unopened box of tea, taken to the foreign 
dealer aa a muster, and if not weighed by him, its weight muat 
be taken as given by the teaman when delivered, who is not 
to be required to make good any deficiency. A box already 
opened must be weighed on the spot, and ite weight recordad. 
If the muster is returned, it most be again weighed—a catty or 
two missing is of no account; but if more, it must be paid for. 
An unopened muster box is to be opened on tha spot and its 
weight recorded; and if the bargain is not completed, the muster 
must be again weighed; and if more than a couple of catties of 
tea are missing, it must be paid for. 

For binding tea boxes with rattan [which is done by the 
foreign purchaser] eight tacls per 100 boxes is to be allowed 
him—albeit the cost is only five anda half taels. When more 
than that amount is demanded for rattianing, appeal is to be 
made to the acting tea Guild manager for the month and others 
to remonstrate with the foreign firm, inorder that thera may be 
uniformity. Any tea-dealer giving more shall be dealt with by 
the Guild. 

Doties on teas bronght to Shanghai from Hopeh and Honan 
shall be paid at Hankow by agents of storage firms, and charged 
at the then value of syces. Insurance, porterage, and freight 
from the tea districts to Shanghai, and river insurance, shall 
also be paid by storage firms. Heretofore no charge was made 
for interest on advances for such expenses, but now money being 
acarce (and losses accruing from loans), there shall be a charge 
at the rate of fifty tael cents per diem for » thonsand tacls=18 
per cantaum. 

Teamen arriving at Shanghai in need of advances from the 
godowns to be accommodated when the value of their stock is 
ascertained ; but no money shall be advanced beyond the value 
of their stock ; or if more is given to them, they shall repay it; 
failing to do so, their tea shall be sold at the expiration of two 
months, It shall be sold by the Guild after communicating 
with the mandarinate. If money be still due on the tea, 
jadicial proceedings shall be instituted to enforce the claim. 
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Should the tea bring more than the amount of claims against 
it, the balance is to be paid to its owner. Storage hongs must 
be cautions and nob advance more than the tea is likely to feteh. 

The atorage hong sliould be allowed to purchase the tea that 
it receives on storage, unless the teaman can get ao higher prico 
elsewhere, when he is to inform the enstodian of his tea, who 
shall allow him to take itaway, on payment of charges. If the 
offerer of a higher price fnila to folfil hia promise, he shall bo 
punished by the Guild. 

Porterage of black tea from the godown is to be defrayed by 
the godown hong; if it is charged to the teaman, he may inform 
the Guild manager for the current month, and the Guild shall 
decide on the punishment to be inflicted, 

Inewrance—Tea stored in Shanghai on which advances have 
been made must be insured against losy by fire. Teamen mosh 
not begrudge the expense. If no money hay been advanced, 
the teaman may do as he likes as regards insurance, 

The Guild-hall being for the transaction of public questions, 
it shall not be used for travelling officials ag a temporary hotol, 
nor for mercantile guests; nor shall women be allowed to lodge 
there, in order to illustrate the important roles of decorum. 

Semestral meetings shall be held for reconsidering the rules 
of the association, and for the worshipof Kuanti (God of War), 
the first to be held on his birthday, 13th of the fifth moon, 
the other, 13th of ninth moon. 


Sine Gorey. 


The roles of the Silk Guild vary so much from time to time, 
according fo exigencies of trade, that it has ceased to have them 
Printed, and no member can be provailed on to furnish « copy, 
or to state what they are. Two examples have been recently 
fornished of their fluctuating legislation. It was suddenly 
decreed that instead of silk being paid for by the purchaser on 
the day immediately following the departure of the mail, the 
account was to be settled as soon as the commodity was weighed ; 
a role that was observed for a fow montha only, when it was dis- 
regarded, and finally duly abrogated, Again, an order went forth 
that muster bales of silk should be weighed separately, and the 
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bulk weighed to the half-pound only, diaregarding fractions ; 
and a prohibition was enacted against tendera of sale on 
firm offer to consuming markets in Hurope and America by 
wire. 


Banerna. 
I devote considerable space to the regulations of banking 
inatitutions, for the use of those who are studying the intricacies 
of Chinese finance. 


Ninepo Bangers’ Guinn. 


A few years ago the constitution of the Guild underwent a 
change for the better, which is undiscoverable in its present 
rules. It waa until recently the ‘practice of bankers of that city 
to hold sessions twice a day in a thoronghfare that may be 
denominated the ‘ Wall Street” of Ningpo, for the purpose of 
speculating in the market value of dollars as quoted in the next 
despatches from Soochow, or from Shanghai when that port 
took the place of the former as money-mart. To a stranger the 
spectacle presented the appearance of a crowd of excited mid- 
men eacaped from confinement. For more than an hour every 
forenoon, and for the same time every afternoon, they thronged 
the street, so as to render it almost impassable; all the time 
vociferating, so that the din was deafening, and business had to. 
be conducted by dactylonomy,—indicating by fingers fractions 
of suma for which dollars were offered for sale, or sums which 
buyers were willing to give—eyg., $10 would be offered for sale 
by outstretched digits at 1,130 coppers; if accepted, bull and. 
bear retired and made a record of the transaction, and on the 
arrival of intelligence from the money-market, if the dollar 
varied in value a copper from the figure fixed upon, one paid the 
other 10,000 coppers. Sellers and buyers were generally brokers, 
having, for constifnents, bankers, money-changers, merehanta, 
traders, scholars—all classes, in fine, were so fascinated by this 
form of gambling aa to plunge wildly into a vortex of speculation, 
More dollars than the city contained would be sold and pur- 
chased in a few hours. Occasionally a check would be imposed 
on the maniacs, When insolvency and suicide followed a 
disastrous speculation, a magisterial proclamation would be 
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folminated, interdicting “‘ fictitions dealing in dollars,” and for 
a time a Sabbath atillness would pervade ‘change; bnt soon 
official vision would be blarred by a process known to all man- 
kind. Wall Street” again became as lively as ever, 

I once took Sir Rutherford Alcock to witness the spectacle of 
bidding on the prospective value of dollars; he pronounced it 
one of the most striking scenes he had ever witnessed. Ulti- 
mately the evil effected its own cure. When native apeculatora at 
Shanghai had floated various giant stock companies, and the 
gambling in shares became rife, Ningpo became more than ever 
infatuated by the dollar-jobbing mania; and when the crash 
took place at Shanghai, great defalcations were discovered at 
Ningpo, involving chiefly young clerks and bankers’ sons, 
Rain was brought apon many, nnd suicides by opium or drown- 
. ing followed to an unprecedented extent. Theso disasters moved 
the money-dealing community to sappress fictitions dollar- 
dealing, by forbidding the practice to its members; bnt a claas 
of brokers had come into existence which did not recognise the 
Guild, Sham dollar-selling had become o profession in itself, 
and waa employed by the gambling public generally. Bankers 
petitioned the magistrate for a proclamation againat the brokers, 
who had organised a Guild of their own, and which threatened 
disobedience and resistance ; they were only placated by receiving 
aid from the authorities until they found other occupations, 
Thus a custom that had existed long anterior to the first 
appearance of dollars, about 1726, ceased at once; before that 
date the value of silver ingols in coppers was a subject of 
speculation from an unknown period. 

Now all meetings are restricted to the Guild-hall, on the walls 
of which are the following regulations. 

Preamble.—In examining the chapter on “ Affluence through 
Trade” in Sz‘-ma-chien (the so-called Herodotus of China, 
ceived B.C. 163-85), we find his thonghts on “the increase of 
goods” [in a biographical sketch of Knan Chong (about B.C. 
645), among the most illustrious statesmen of Chinese history, 
who was originally a merchant]; and in the Analecta we find a 
weighty remark of Confnciosg, who says: “There is a groat 
course for the production of wealth. Let the producera be 
many, and the consumers be few. Lot there bo activity in the 
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production, and economy in the expenditure. Then the wealth 
will always be ample.” Consequently, those at hand will be 
gratified, and others assemble from a distance, and amicable 
mercantile intercourse becomes protracted, as a natural reanlt. 

Our profession of money-dealing originated on the establish- 
ment of the nine Boreanx of the Treasury Department of the 
Chon dynasty (B.C. 1122). But the division into five degrees 
of weights dates from the Han era. It is of urgent importance 
that those who have should be able to exchange with those who 
want, and that small coppers should be exchanged for large 
ones—for convenience of the people on the one hand, and for 
Government finances and taxes on the other ; in fine, our ocenpa- 
tion is the pivot of commerce. 

Then follows an account of the vicissitudes of the Guild daring 
the Taiping Rebellion; of the “‘ Happy restoration of peace 
through the combined military operations of Chinese and fo- 
reigners ; the revival of trade; the encouraging prospects of the 
future,” and a devont wish for continned peace and prosperity, 
through accumulations of goods and double profits. Next, 
reference is made to their abandonment henceforth of paper 
money, and to the decision to restrict all transactions to ingots 
and dollars, owing to the changed condition of business affairs [of 
their accord, bankers then made an end of free-banking, which 
had led to many evils, though the chief reason for the change 
was the transfer of the money centre from Soochow to Shang- 
hai, which being now so near in point of time, rendered paper 
money unnecessary |, and at a meeting convened for the purpose 
they agreed to conform to Shanghai usages in monetary trans- 
actions generally. The regulations then adopted are to be 
binding on all, without prevarication, all agreeing to cironm- 
spection from first to last; to be equitable and diligent in the 
right mode of acquiring wealth, ‘ Let all the gentlemen com- 
posing the Guild co-operate in promoting the business of the 
port by correct and sincere endeavour.” 

The first rule is creditable to the Ningpo bankers: it reads 
‘ Amicable intercourse with foreigners has long snbsisted, and 
it is incumbent that in commercial transactions we should 
embody the liberal feelings of the ia, eases and not fail to act 
in accordance with his intentions.” ’ 
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Summary of thirteen rules then follow. 

Administration.—A treasurer and a managing committes of 
twelve to be elected annually. The treasnrer at the close of 
every month debits each member with an equal share of current 
expenses. Managers serve each one month by tnrns. Marly 
every morning a manager must be present at the Gaild [which 
then becomes « clearing-house ; each member bringing or send- 
ing his books, the bankers exchanging each others’ drafts ani 
settling the differences]. Nothing under $50 to be noted ; all 
irregularities muletable. An initiation fee of 310. Suma 
acerning from such foes are placed at interest. 

Currency.—Dollars and ingots (Moxican and Carolus dollars) 
to be taken at their respective values [Carolas, being heavier, 
at a premiom] in copper or ingots. Fight descriptions of 
dollars not to be accepted—“light weight,” “ indistinet,” 
“oily-like,” “dull sound,” “three-starred,” “heads upside 
down,” “ coarse-edged,” “‘thin-edged,” and “ yellow-tinged,” 
Ingots of 45} taela to pass curront for fifty; but when further 
short of the standard weight, the deficiency to bo made good 
(of course fifty-tael ingots disappoared from Ningpo, or when 
nsed were at a proportionate premium]. Ingot and dollar 
deposits and payments to be made betwoen noon and 2 p.m. 

Interest,—Interest on accounte of $500 and upward to be paid at 
the ruling rate of the day, ,No one shall be pressed to lend 
money. 

Sundry Rules—Promiasory notes deposited by the promisce 
are to be made good by him in the event of bankruptey of the 
promiser. The seals of members to be stamped in the daplicate 
books of regulations, minutes kept by the treasurer and the 
managing board, 


Smancuart Bawrers’ Gui.ps, 


A satisfactory account of the Shanghai Bankers’ Guilda would 
include a survey of all the intricacies of Chinese banking, on 
which my information is scant, and, besides, I Jack the finnneial 
capacity to make the beat of the documents before me, which 
consist mainly of numerous sheets of printed regulations, 
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As usual in Guild promulgations, there is a classic preamble, 
which in this instance represents that “‘inqniry discloses that 
ways of commercial wealth have been transmitted by sages” 
[allusion is here made to Tsii Kung, one of the most famons 
disciples of Confncius, who acquired a fortune by trade before 
he devoted himself to learning]. “The ‘carrying of cloth to 
exchange it for silk’ [a phrase from the Book of Poetry com- 
piled by Confucius] has been conducted from age to age without 
intermission, and Imperial statutory laws have regulated money 
matters, which have been conducive to profits, and repressive of 
abnses.” 

The bankers conld add little to the above of an archaic 
character. No Chinese antiquarian that I wot of affords informa- 
tion on the carly history of banking; althongh changing, 
‘depositing, and loaning money was, doubtless, almost co-eval 
with money coining. At an early period we find Emperors 
lending money to their lieges on interest. According tothe 
Chou-li—" Polity ofthe Chou Dynasty,"—and commentary, a 
‘Money Bureau” was established under the contrel: of four 
officers, to whom imposts on commodities were -paid, and whe 
loaned money to the people from whom labour waa -exacted aa 
interest on the loans, the amount borrowed: to: be lreturned ‘at 
the end of the year. This unique department also purchased 
nndaleable pooda, storing them until they could be disposed of 
at the same price at which they were bought; and lending 
sacrificial ntensila for ancestral worship for the period of ten 
days, and funeral paraphernalia—mourning habiliments—for a 
month, without charge, paying over to the Hmperor-at the close 
of each year its surplos fonds, Wu-ti, BiC. 179-141, committed 
to two officers the function of lending money on interest. i 

Two other instances occur in ‘Chinese ‘history of Imperial 
money-lending. The usurper Wang Wang (A.D. 9-14) lent 
tthe smallest sums of money'to'his subjects, at 8-per cent. per 
mensem, He was a merchant as well as ‘banker, —purchosing 
commodities when they were cheap and selling when ‘prices 
rose. In this heclaimed to be conforming toancient precedent, 

The other'case of Imperial banking was in “A.D. ‘1068-85, 
when the reigning Emperor lent semi-annually ‘to his subjects, 
sume of ten thousand cash, charging two thousand mterest for 
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the half-year. His usurious Majesty also lent grain, but at 
higher interest, Money lending to the State has never been in 
vogne; certain not infeasible reforms most precede snch an 
exhibition of confidence. 

Then there is the name of a famous banker of the former Han 
era (B.C. 32), En Yong, who received money from the affinent 
to lend to the impecunions, he receiving a commission for his 
agency. It is not likely he was the firat of that voration; but 
it waa then, probably, modern, coming into existence with the 
extinction of fendalism. 

Returning now to Shanghai bankers, we find their Guild has 

been divided for convenience into a northern—the principal 
bank, the Yang-king-pang Creek forming the dividing line. 
Besides their common hall, exch has a Kung-so—exchange, or 
clearing honse; that of the northern is situated in the Ningpo 
Road. 
The Guild seems to date no further back than the reign 
of Tao-knang, and subsequent to the opening of Shanghai to 
foreign commerce. In that and the following reign regulations 
for conducting business were adopted; but the increase of 
bankers, whose hearla were not like those of the founders, and 
commerce becoming depressed, those excellent rules fell into 
disnae, and thus at the present time, ont of every ten bankers, 
eight have snconumbed [this refers to the recent rise and fall of 
joint-stock companies, on shares of which advances were made, 
involving banks in their rnin). 

In view of the stagnation of business they felt it incumbent to 
meet and confer on the re-establishment of good rnles—just as 
trees, to be made to thrive, require their roots to be made firm. 
They met, and agreed on the rales that were adopted in the reign 
of Tao-knuang and Haien-féng. These, fourteen in number, with 
improvements, I summarise as follows :— 

Charges for Cashing Notes —“ It is agreed that no deceit shall 
be practised in recording receipts and issues of Shanghai current 
silver, Dealers in piece goods, Canton, Fukien, Szechuan, and 
Hankow commodities, and opium, and alao Kiangsi traders 
and merchants generally, whose cheques are presented by foreign 
firms, shall be debited with a charge of half a tael for every 
thousand cashed.” 
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[This is a new regulation; the reagon assigned for its enact- 
ment is that those are demands for specie tobe paid at sight. 
Some expense is liable to be incurred in getting ingots, parti- 
cularly when trade is depressed; also becanse there is loss on 
odd sums. | 

For the same reasons a charge is made of three mace for a 
thousand taels on notes cashed for Ningpo, Shaoshing, Hang- 
chow, and Soochow, The same charge ia made against the issue 
of cheques to Kinhsing, Waochow, Fukien, and Yangtze ports, 
and to Shantung and Chihli as well. 

Interest.—A new role suppresses a most usurious practice that 
~ had arisen among Shanghai banks,—to wit, charging ten dollars 
for ten days’ loan of a thonsand dollars. A small interest ia 
allowed on deposits that are unemployed by the bank, and when 
money is in demand, the amount of interest payable, and the 
amount to ba charged to borrowers, is to be declared by all the 
banks on the fifth day of each month [determinad at a Guild 
meeting]. At the close of each month an account is to be 
rendered to depositors. On the 15th, the rate of interest for 
Shanghai shall be declared [that of the 5th being for other 
‘ports }. 

On money advanced on tea and silk, interest is chargeable at 
the rate of half-a-tael per diem; accounts to be presented at the 
close of each month. In transactions between banks of exchange, 
the Guild banks’ interest is chargeable by each, two mace for a 
thousand taels. 

[These banks of exchange are the agencies of the great bankers 
of Shansi, who remit fonds to all parts of the Empire, and are 
in nowise connected with the Shanghai Bankers’ Gnuild.] 

Miscellaneous,—Deposits not made by 4 p.m. are to be reck- 
oned from the day following. [Per contra bills are not cashed 
until near that hour; if demanded in the morning, a alight 
discount must be paid.] In paying Customs dues there is a 
epecified charge for a hundred tacls. Packages or boxes 
containing ingots are to be opened and the silver taken to the 
Guild Assay Office for examination, [Assaying is sufficiently 
simple, consisting in gently holding the sycee to be tested in one 
hand, and grasping firmly the ingot with which to strike the 
other; the ring of the metal atrack determining its quality]. 
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Notes of Fnkien sngar dealera are subject to a discount 
because of the inferiority of the ingots of that province. Notes 
having on their face ‘‘ Payable by either Northern or Southern 
Branch of the Guild” are not to be received. 


Regulations of the Northern Branch of Shanghai Bankers’ Guild. 


Dollars.—In paying out new dollars, the issner must imprint 
‘them with hia seal [washing ont the previous imprint), othaer- 
wise they shall not be current. Disregard of this role entails 
a penalty. According to former rule, ten kinds of dollars are 
anonrrentable—to wit, the light, dull-coloured, fowery-spotted, 
‘dull-sounding, copper-alloyed, edges unusnal, throe atara, 
circles (?) on the reverse, head upside down, yellowish hue, 
owhite—to which is now added, such as have unnsnally fine 
edges. 

Syese,—Bills from or to foreign banke (and merchants gener- 
ally) that accompany boxes of ingots are not to be altered; they 
are to indicate the number, weight, valne in dollars, the preminm 
or discount, all in capitals, notin rnnning hand; aleo the date, 

‘the bank by which issned, and seal, in order to prevent irregu- 
larities. New bills must be ont—descriptive of the ingota; 
when any are talcen ont of the lot, the old one to be cancelled. 

The bills accompanying sycee that are isened by the hands of 
the Guild are for outsiders only, and not for Guild banke inter- 

cirenlation [those of the Northern branch are at a premiom, 
compared with the southern]. When payments from foreign 
banks to Guild banks are in ingots, a descriptive bill is to accom- 
pany them, having first the seal of the foreign bank; that when 
found deficient, they may be returned. When the amonnt of 


ingots to be paid by a foreign bank exceeds fifty [as a rnle there - 


‘are fifty to a box], the balance is to be paid in notes. When a 
‘Guild bank has to pay a foreign bank leas than fifty, it muat 
‘make ont a descriptive bill, and seal it, When inferior ayes is 
paid bya foreign bank, it ia to be returned tho next day by 
noon (or if Sunday intervene, on Monday). 
Miscellaneous,—Cheques, for less denomination than ten 
dollars are non-receivable. Guild banks having notes to be 
cashed at foreignibanks shall present them before 3 p.m., exept 
on Saturdays, when they shall present them by 11 o'clock a.m. 


a il 1 
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When a foreign bank pays to a Guild bank a round sum in 
ingots, the latter shall make ont a bill for the balance, 


Regulations of the Southern Branch of Shanghai Bankers’ Guild. 
Interest.—Loana of ingots are to be charged at the rate of 
seven mace per diem for a thonsand dollars; the smaller charge 
for dollars is in conformity with orders from the mandarinate, 
For all cheqnes cashed the sonder is to be charged as under the 
old rnles,—from three to five mace, for every thousand tnels. 

Agitinet Speenlating.—ln buying and selling dollars and in gots, 
all settloments must be made on the day of the transaction,— 
that thereby there shall be no empty buying and solling. [This 
role also is conformable to magisterial mandate: until its fulmi- 
nation, not long since, the exchange of the northern branch of 
Shanghai hanks exhibited the same maddening seenes as those 
which ocenrred among Ningpo bankers, as already deseribed,] 

Clearing Houee,—Each money-dealer must send his books to 
the exchange twice a-day, to square Acconnta, tnder the enper- 
vision of the manager fur the month, 

When orders ure made payable in old dollars, old dollars are 
to be furnished ; bot when the kind of dollara are not specified, 
payment may be made in those in ordinary use by the bank, 

These rules, supplomentary to the old ones, condnuce to the 
promotion of business. We unite in establishing them, and 
they should be loyally observed; their infringement shall be 
inquired into, and summarily punished, 

Besides the above regulations, the general, ay well ag those by 
the two branches of banking Guilds, there are old ones, written 
and unwritten, that govern banking, bat these suffice to disclose 
the nature of the Gnilda, 

Tn no other ocenpation ia anch liberty enjoyed, WNearly all 
othera are compelled to be associated in those combinations, 
while more than half the Shanghai bankers act independently 
of the two Guilds of that port. There are belonging to those 
Guilds only 55 members, while the non-member bankers number 
75, who, however, conform to Gnild regulations. Besides these 
130 banks, whose business is mainly local, there are 18 Shensj and 
Peking banks of exchange; and, finally, there are 150 money- 
changing shops, wholly engaged in changing coppers for dollars, 
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Guitps ayo Foreign Mencuanrs. 


In the history of foreign interconrse with China, the co-hong 
Guild of Canton stands prominent, as enjoying & inonopoly in 
trade, as collectors of dnoties,* and as the sole mediam of com- 
munication with furcignera, mercantile and oflicinl. Mstablished 
in 1720, it continued until by the Treaty of Nanking, 18-42, it 
was abolished. Its spirit, however, animated so many that 
monopolies called for farther measures of repressim. In 1847 
it waa stipulated that foreigners are fo be almitied to trade 
with any and all sabjects of China, without distinction ; they 
shall not be subject to any new limitations, nor impeded in 
business by mouopolica or other injurious restrictions, Eleven 
years later the French treaty provided: “No privileged com- 
mercial society shall heneceforward be established in China, and 
the same shall apply ton organised coalition, having for its 
end the exercize of a monopoly on trade—the Chinese anthovities 
to dissolve snch associations, and to prevent the existence of any 
by prohibitions, sp as to remove all that may staud in the way 
of free competition.” 

Considering that those attempts to snppress lonpg-ostablished 
institutions were forced on the Chinese, and considering also 
that many foreigners have systematically evaded their own 
iveaty obligations, monopolies have been kept toleralily well in 
hand. Still, as Consol Giles remarks: Several collisions have 
ocanrred that at the time attracted considerable attention, bat 
which are now well-nigh forgotten. Some of these are here 
recorded, as further illustrative of the making of those patent 
engines of Chinese commerce, 

For more than a fortnight the export and import trade of 
Swatow suffered a total cessation in consequence of resistance to 
an attempt by native merchants forcibly to abrogate a Customs 
role, which required cargo-boats to bring goods to the Customs 
jetty for examination; frastrated in that, the Guild (not in its 
official capacity, but anonymonaly, the act being illegal) addressed 
a circular to all the porta, stating that, aftera fixed date, Swatow 
asia must cease to receive or aad merchandise or to 
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charter sailing vessels or steamers. After the period named, 
two vessels that arrived had to have their cargo stored in 
their agent's godowns, the consigness not daring to apply 
for it from fear of “boycotting.” Above 2,000 coolies 
were thrown out of employment. Thirty-five steamers suffered 
heavily from the suspension of trade. Emboldened by sne- 
cesses in “ boycotting” merchants, the Guild felt strong enough 
to beard and defy the authorities, for which the guilty were 
so condigniy pouished, as to be deterrent of future enterprises 
of that description. 

In 1883 a long-pending dispate between tea Gnilds and foreign 
tea merchants at Hankow came to a crisis—the former complain- 
ing of variable and false weights used by the latter, an abuse 
which they proposed to rectify by appointing an approved 
foreigner, to whom they were thomselves to pay a liberal salary, 
who should wet as umpire in all disputes anent tea-weighing. 
Foreign tea dealers objected, not being willing to have an ont- 
sider on their premises when that operation is going on; and 
they convened a meeting at which it was decided to cease buying 
tea until it could be procured as under former usage. On that 
the native teamen ‘ tabooed” the foraign firm, which, when it 
entered the market, found no teamen were allowed to send ten 
to a dissident merchant. Tea-trading was totally suspended. 
Complaint was made to the Taotei, who declined to interfere, 
on the gronnd that it was a matter entirely between native and 
foreign tea merchants. ‘ Boycotting,” however, soon set the 
wheels of commerce in motion. Had both parties been able to 
resort to that agency, the quarrel would have been protracted 
and damaging to all concerned; but in that, foreigners were 
impatient, The resolution which held them together was like a 
ligature of sand; they caved in, while every member of the 
Guild stood firm, Some, it was believed, were rather shaky ; 
bot, fortified by threats, they neither budged nor flinched. 
Perfidy on their part would have exposed them to fearful per- 
secotion, while the financier's disloyalty merely sabjected him 
to ostracism. In both cages the intent and spiritof the sanction 
was the same. ; 

The victory gained by the Guild was turned to no mischievous 
account. Subsequently, at a meeting of the Shanghai Chamber 
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of Commerce, a member frankly remarked on the correspondence 

that had taken place between the Chamber and the agent of the 
Tea Guild that ‘he thought it casts a very great reflection upon 
a large portion of tho-community and a reflection which they 
deserved,” 

An imbroglio at Ningpo is now taxing the acumen and tact of 
men in authority. Merchants at that port complain of “ boyeot- 
ting” by Guilds or syndicates. No member of a Guild is allowed 
to transact business with a foreigner without its assent, which 
ia tantamount to a total probibition,-the penalty being “ hoy- 
eotting"—interdiction of all Imsiness dealings with the pro- 
scribed, prohibition that extends to native traders generally, 
though not Guild members, It is contended that this is a 
violation of the intent and spirit of the Treaties; at the same 
time Consnl Cooper shows it woald be difficult to suppress the 
evil: “For, apart from the extreme unreadiness of any enfferer 
to give evidence againet them, their establishment is in accordance 
with Chinese nsage, and is, moreover, a convenience to the 
provincial government, and even a souree of profit.” 

The complication at Ningpo is due to the farming ont of war 
ootrois (or likin) to Guilds, and to the monopolics thus created 
—these are the foreign shirtings, foreign and Cantonese, coal 
and iron, tin and sinc, and opinm Gnuilds,—that farming was 
brought about by foreigners themselves. 

To save merchants the inconvenience of paying octrow ab 
numerous inland stations, it was provided by the Treaty of 1458 
that transit dues on articles purchased inland and transferred to 
a port, or conveyed from a port to an inland market, might be 
commuted by payment of a single clarge—a satisfactory arrange- 
ment; bot on the imposition of the war tax foreign merchants 
claimed to have it classed with transit dnes, and the advantage 
which passes gave foreigners over Chinese caused native mer- 

_ chants to engage foreign merchants to personate them, procuring 
passes in the foreigner’s name, an evasion that led to the exten- 
sion of the privilege to the natives, and next to the eatablish- 
ment by them of special Guilds, which arranged with the 
authorities for the commuting’ all the inland imports on their 
particular goods. In thia manner the monopoly complained of 
had its origin—farming the inland revenae., 
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Opinm was the first commodity fixed upon to monopolise; the 
transactions of monopolists daring the last decade at Ningpo 
are illustrative of what was done or attempted elsewhere. The 
Opium Guild determined to monopolise the conntry trade in the 
drng, and disallowed foreign merchants to sell to any but them- 
selves; the combination notifying foreizn dealers that infringe. 
ments of the interdiction would cause all dealings with the 
disobedient to cease. In this manner conntry denlers were 
obliged to pay much more for opinm than the market price. At 
the same port a man from Swatow attempted to engage in the 
opinm trade, bnt the Gpinm Guild, composed of Fukienese, 
issnod orders that no person should have dealings with him; and 
even forcig¢n merchants were obliged to obey the behest, and the 
Gnild stifled competition. 

Despotism seems to be as ancient as the institutions them- 
aelves, in Mast as in West; it is inherent, the natural causa 
of ench combinations ; withont unanimity, they are compara- 
tively impotent, and to secure that end they resort to despotic 
mensnres. They are monopolics also, yet being amenable to 
law, and as we have seen, to reason, their ntility, it must be 
conceded, is more obvious than their mischievonsness, 

Consul Giles remarks: “ Fopai £0 merchants regard them with 
& certain amonnt of awe, for they are often made to feel keenly 
enough the influence which these institutions exert over avery 
branch of trade.” As against political usnrpation of one or 
many, the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, so with regard 
to monopolics, which always aim to encroach, the only remedy 
is watchfniness. True, but when foreign merchants come to 
understand those institutions better they will discover that but 
for them the conrae of true commerce would not ron aa smoothly 
as it now does: these Chambers of Commerce or temples. of 
Themis, in which the goddess ia not blindfolded, but has her 
visual organs in full play—these temples are courts in which 
@quity and common sense are na nallyin the ascendant. A single 
illustration mnst suffice to adduce ont of many that present 
themselves. Wery recently ® merchant found in a certain 
transaction that a broker with wham he was conducting business 
had the “whip-hand,” In the dispute, justice was on the side 
of the foreigner, while technically the native enjoyed an 
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advantage. It was open to the merchant to bring the case before 
the Mixed Court—a course that would have been simply ridi- 
culons,—but he proposed to submit the case for arbitration to the 
Guild to which the broker belonged; to avert the drastic pro- 
ceedings which that proposition would entail, the broker 
instantly came to terms. It is not always a fearfol menace for 
one foreigner who has been injured by another foreigner to 
inatitute legal proceedings against the derelict. It is too well 
known that, owing to the glovions uncertainty of onr jnrisprn- 
dence, offenders often escape with impunity; whereas in Guild 
tribunals ethieal are of more weight than technical considera- 
tions; and they are not to be regarded in the conunting-roum as 
mischievous bopies. 


PART IL—TRADES UNIONS. 


‘The second class of Guilds, denominated Aung-so—" public 
halls"—is generally composed of retail tradersand artisans, and 
are of yeb more recent origin than the mercantile associations, 
few of them being a century old. Early germs from which 
they arose are discernible, bat as they now exist, they aro 
modelled on the Wel-Lwan. It is remarkable that, although 
subject for many generations to the same environment, shop- 
keeping and mechanic classes should not sooner have formed 
organisations to avert the mischiefs of competitiona for mutual 
aid against the cheapening practices of society, and against 
official interference. With regard to mechanics, the Unions are 
generally composed of masters and workmen, united a5 against 
society. In some trades where workmen are numerous, journey- 
men have their own organisations, bat generally, when they 
have occasion to combine against employers (of which instances 
are rare), they meet in some temple, commence a strike, peace- 
folly accomplish their object, and disband, Hyery Union has its 
regulations printed on red paper, sometimes beantifally gilt, 
which are posted in stores or workshops. A familiar auw says 
“Homan ocenpations are 60 in nomber."” Only those callings, 
however, that are common are found associated m societies. « 
They present so mach uniformity that translation from a fow 
will suffiec to show their general featnres. 


as 
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Ninero Fisumonegrs’ Uyton. 


This is regarded as among the most wealthy associations in 
the country. Its reserved fund is estimated at $700,000, which 
is lent to banks and pawnbrokers at half of one per cent 
interest, that charge being marvellously low, for greater safety. 
Their regulations read : 

Preamble —We have heard that, in trade and mercantile 
transactions generally, sincerity und good faith are of prime 
importance, in order that neither seller nor purchaser shonld 
incor loss. Onur Union desires that transactions should be satis- 
factory to both parties. We have long been engaged in fish- 
mongering, and the rules originally formed having become 
partially obsolete, we now remodel them to meet changes, hoping 
that, both dealers and purchasers being upright, these regula- 
tions will ever after be conformed to. 


Requlutivns.—First.—It ia agreed that boatmen conveying 
fish from fishing stations, who place sand in the bottom of 
hampers, fraudulently mereasing the weight, shall be mulcted 
to pay for a thentrical performance. 


Second.—lIé is agreed that we keep standard steelyards, and 
inflict the same fine on any of the Union who keep frandulent 
instruments. 


Then follow other ruleg relative to allowance to be made for 
weight of hampers of varions sorts, and different kinds of fish, 
and one redqniring information to be sent to the office of the 
Guild on arrival of a boat, and a manifest of the cargo, which 
if on inspection is found to be correct, receives the Gnuild’s seal, 
and the fish may then be purchased by the members. And 
lastly, the tariff of charges is exacted from the fish-carrying 
boats. Ultimntely, those charges are paid by the fishmongera, 
which they find a convenient mode of collecting the tax they 
impose on themselves for the common treasury. No member of 
the Guild would presume to purchase a cargo of fish that had 
not bean duly passed by the Guild. A deposit of $3,000 is made 
by every fish-dealer into the Guild treasury, a5 a guarantee of 
conformity to its laws—repayable on withdrawing from the 
association. 
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Wasosow Bracgaurras’ Union. 

This is of the class that comprehends both masters and 
journeymen. A meeting was recently convened for the purpose 
of increasing the price of their mannfactures, consequent on the 
reduced valne of dollars, and to establish a new tariff. It ig 
curions to observe how Nevada's plethora of silver hus deranged 
industry to the ends of the earth. Tho bluckamiths, like all 
who have a statement to make, introdnee if with » preamble, 
setting forth reasons for action. They say— 

“The metallnrgic art existed in high antiquity [prehistoric] ; 
in the Chou era vases and tripads {for religions une | were crab, 
' ae we learn from the Book of Odes; thus onr manufacture has 
been followed for thonsands of years, aud traffic in its products 
hag suffered no interraption to the present day. But. recently, 
we who are engaged in casting pola and kettles and in forging 
iron utensils hare discovered that, owing partly to depreciation 
of dollars, and partly to increase of public work, our bye-lawa, 
for protection, require to be more definitely defined [the ‘ publie 
work' refers to a core’e, which in a mitigated form has come 
down from fendal times, exacting from artificers and labourers 
service at less than the current wages}, We therefore convened 
a meoting at the Palladium Temple, and daring the theatrical 
entertainment and feasting, we agreed on a new tariff of wages 
for work and price for our mannfactnred wares. [Trades 
Unions, which, aa in the case of blacksmiths and iron-foonders, 
are too poor to own a hall, meet in the City Temple for delibera- 
tions, on which occasions a Thespian entertainment ia provided 
in honour of the tutelary god, and a feast for the members, who, 
while enjoying the play and viands, discuss and decide questions 
relative to the interests of the eraft.] Any infraction of the 
roles herennto appended will be punished by inflicting o fine of 
a theatrical performance and "three tables of liqnor and vinnds.” 

Forty-fonr articles ara enumerated; the price, the value 
of the iron and of the labour bestowed on each article being 
separately stated. ‘ 


Waxonow CarPenters’ Dnron. 
Another inatanes of resiatance to the corvde system ia furnished 
by the following manifests lately posted up in carponters’ shops: 





‘important Notification: Revision of Reles——Onr trade is’ re- 
presented before the mandarinate by five headmen (selected by the 
carpenters from their craft, who are recognised by magistrates; 
andon whom demands are made when repairs of yaméne are 
needed), who undertake public works. Heretofore they have 
conformed to rnle, exacting one day each year for onr employ- 
ment for mandarins, for which one hundred coppers per diem 
was paid, and three meals, and in lien of that service, an exaction 
ofa hundred cosh. But now there is a demand for additional 
service, which we refuse to render, or to pay money in lien’ 
thereof, and there are none to perform needful repaira of the 
public offices, On this emergency the mandarinate have ordered 
ns to elect tive other headmen, who shall act in accordance with 
established rules, that hereafter no more than one day's work 
in a year shall be exacted of as, nor more than a hondred coppers 
in commuintion for anch service. This we have done; and we 
have agreed that when any member of the Union refuses to pay 
that amount, the newly elected headmen shall mulct the masters 
who employ them.” This strike, like all others that take place, 
ended in the trinmph of wage-carnera. 


Weéncuow Corren Wire-Drawers’ Unioy. 

This consists of jonrneymen, who, feeling the pressure of the 
times, mate a demand on their employers to abandon the 
practice of deducting ten per cent. from their wages, (in this 
place a. common abuse), and for an increase of pay. Their pre- 
amble sets forth their inability to maintain their fanvilies through 
inadequate compensation for their labour; and adding that their 
toil requires an extraordinary amount of physical exertion ; 
therefore they had met before the gods, whom they had honoured 
by a play, and had come to the conclusion to make demands 
hereto affixed, These were an increase of pay, pay to the full 
amount, aud their work to be weighed by steelyards of a certain 
standard. All these terms were agreed to, and are to be seen 
posted up in every copper-wire shop. Attached are the naual 
penalties. 

Wiscnow SinE-wreavers’ Uxtron. 

The roles adopted in 1842 haying fallen into disnge, they were 

wetised in 1876, and printed, and enforced. 
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“Tt is agreed that members of the association shall work care- 
folly and with their beat skill, and pay for silk that has been 
damaged by bungling.” Then followa a scale of wages for 
piecework, the varions articles of mannfacture being enume- 
rated ; being an advance on former rates. 

Journeynten.—It is agreed that a hand who is employed by 
one manufacturer shall not surreptitionsly work for another— 
penalty for tranagressing, a theatrical performance and a feast 
for over ten. Pilfering silk from employera—to be expelled 
the trade; the porchaser to be fined a play and o feast for over 
ten. No employer shall engage a journeyman if that hand is 
in debt to his master; bunt when all debta are paid he is at 
liberty to enter the service of another; bnt an employer who 
clandestinely engages a hand from another shop shall be fiued, 
as above, 

At the beginning of a new year workmen are at liberty to 
make engagements in other maunfactories, provided their debta 
are all paid to former masters. If they persist in leaving with- 
out a settlement, the Trade Union shall pay his indebtedness, 
and uo shop shall be allowed to employ him. In the case of 
jonrneymen who are dismissed from a shop while in debt to their 
master, the new employer shall make dedoctions from their 
wages until the debt is liqnidated, No workman ehall enter 
into business on his own account, nor into partnership until 
their debts are paid. 

At the commencement of o year masters shall advance to 
journeymen [from two to fonr months] wages [the wages vary 
from $4 to $8 per mensem]. Nothing further is payable until 
that advance has been worked off. 

Dyeing. —[Silk-weaving and silk-dyeing constitute a single 
trade. General dyers are not entrosted by silk-weavers with 
thread-silk for dyeing]. Weaving is to be tanght first, and 
then dyeing. A theatrical performance is the penalty for dis- 
regard of this role. No shop shall have more than one 

“apprentice at dyeing at the same time. 

Afastere.—A workman who enters into mannfacturing, and 
taking as partner a man out of the trade, shall make the con- 
tract for five years, daring which period the partnership shall not 
be dissolved, A play and banquet is the penalty of contravening 
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this law. At the expiration of five years, the parties may follow 
their own inclinations in the matter. 

When a new shop is opened, the proprietor shall subscrihe- 
$,000 cash for temple purposes. 

Manufacturers shall have but one member of their family 
learning the art at one time. 

A shop of three looms may have two apprentices—not more. 

No workman shall secretly avail of the assistance at work 
of anyone not in the trade, nor privately teach any the art. 

Qaarrels among members are to be settled by arbitration. In 
a small matter, the one in fanlt is to be fined in candles [for use 
in the temple worship], and for graver offences the fines shall 
be a concert [vocal and instrnmenutal music, by five boys, before 
the gods]; but feasts shall not be imposed as a fine in quarrels. 
[Fining an offender for quarvelling to the expense of a banqnet is - 
not always conducive to harmony, as this Union discovered. ] 

The present advanced rate of pay shall suffer no abatement ; 
any workmen accepting less shall be punished. 

Silk-weavers’ Apprenticer—An apprentice must begin by 
standing treat—giving a feast to workmen of the establishment. 
Two years are to be spent in learning to weave, and three years 
service as i weaver are to be renderad to the master—five years 
completing his apprenticeship. Employers violating im this 
respect Lo be fined. When out of his time the apprentice shall 
serve his late master for two years as a journeyman, when he is 
at liberty to work elsewhere. A manufacturer who endeavours 
to get him away shall be tined a play, and the late apprentice - 
compelled to falfil the year’s contract, If, however, his old 
master does not want to retain him, or if he wishes to manufac- 
ture on his own account, he is free to go. An apprentice wish- 
ing to discontinue learning the trade may leave, bat he shall 
not be permitted to resume it. 

Apprentices are required to be respectful to jonrneymen. At 
the close of his time an apprentice shall subscribe 1,500 coppers. 
to the Union for temple expenaes. 


Waironow MILLers. 


Flour mills at Wénchow are worked by hand. The millers: 
of Wanchow state in their preamble that former regulations: 
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shaving fallen ‘inte confusion, each miller charging what he 
thought fit—thus bringing on damaging competition—they 
‘had now come to an agreement for the better governing of the 
-oraft. Sixteen mill proprietors constitute the Union, which is 
under the control of a committee of four, changed every yenr so 
-as to bring, in rotation, each member into office. It is the dnty 
-of the committee to confer at the close of each month with the 
trade, and to fix the price of flour for the month ensuing. Any 
member who sells flour at less than the price agreed npon to be 
fined the cost of a play and a feast. No member is allowed to sel] 
flour on credit to any person who is in debt to another member ; 
that is, customers are not allowed to ran ap accounts with several 
-establishments. No member to grind wheat except what he 
chas himself parchased—not to grind another man’s grain. The 
Millers’ Union steelyards to be the standard for meusnring. 
No abatement to be made in prices in fuvonr of pastrymen and 
others who are large consumers of floar, Usual penalties for 
infractions, Assessments for the expenses of the Union, and 
other minor matters follow, concluding with the injanction— 
** Let not observance of these rales be a mere spurt at the out- 
-set and dawdling afterwards !” 


Wewcaow Postat Companizs. 

Imperial posts exist exclusively for conveying official 
-despatches. The private correspondence of the country is carried 
by postal firms. These combine for the protection of their 
-common interests, and for maintaining a uniform tariff. At 
Wénchow, above a dozen firms engaged in conveying letters 
agreed on a tariff with this preamble: ‘ Our undertaking of 
sending letters containing dollars, or notes, admits no delay or 
-error in delivery; besides, we are required to make all losses 
good, and while the responsibility is great, the recompense is 
small, Moreover, the rales that existed among us prior to the 
‘commencement of steam communication became obsolete, and ag 
‘the business increased, offices were multiplied, all which render 
‘necessary the atloption of new rules and tariff on the basis of 
‘postal offices at Ningpo and Shanghai.” To give some of the 
charges: 70 coppers to Ningpo; Shanghai and Canton, 100; 


‘Peking .and ‘Harikow, 200. Where much of the route is by 
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land, the charge is higher; for example; when water com- 
munication with Peking ceases, postage-is double, Accepting’ 
less postage than the Union hag agreed npon subjects the: 
offender toa fine of a play, foast, and a lot of candles for illn-- 
ininating idol shrines, 


Wircnow Barvers” Unto, 


The hamblest of the Guilds (players excapted) is the barbers’, 
which I here name, in that the association of this most needfal' 
elass of artisans illustrates the utility of organisation and com.- 
bination as an elevating agency; their Union having improved: 
them socially by infusing into their body a degree of self-respect 
to which erst they had been strangers. On combining thay dis-. 
eovered that they had wrongs to be redressed and rights to be- 
vindicated, which in itself was salutary. Onuatom, as strong as- 
the statutes of the Empire, interdictad their attendance at the- 
literary examinations. It wag regarded as sublimely andacions- 
in barbers to demand such a privilege; its absurdity strained 
the risible fuenlty of the polite, appalled the learned, and 
agitated society generally. Local magistrates of every grade 
exclaimed “ nuw possinus ;" they boldly carried their appeal to- 
the provincial capital. Yamén after yamdén was closed to their 
admittance. Happily, the Governor was liberally minded, and 
penned a despatch in which he showed that barbers were noé in-- 
eloded among players, lictors, etc., who; with their descendanta to 
the third generation, are notallowed to attend the examinations. 
Having thos manfully disenthralled themselves, they erected a 
a hall for plays and religions worship,.in which they placed a 
mural inscription that in modest langnage narrated their grand 
achiovement. Subsequently, the Union decided on & measure: 
which was still farther designed to advance the status of their 
profession. Shampooing, an operation that consists in pom- 

-melling the spine between the shoulders of enstomera who have: 
been shaved and who pay an additional fee for the prescription, 
they voted to be a menial act unbecoming tongorial dignity, 
Like Trades Unionsin China generally, and like too many similar: 
bodies in the West, this association, not content with having: 
offered successful resistance fo-injustice, proceeded to arbitrary 

‘acts of oppression towards ita. members-:: one who violated 
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@ role of the Union that forbids ear-cleaning during the last 

six days of the year [those being days when every man has his head 
‘polled, and there is no time to be devoted to ears}, and another 
who shampooed a customer were mobbed by their fellow-shavers, 
and their tools, furnitare, and paraphernalia thrown out-doors, 
street arabs coming into immediate possession of the articles 
ejected. 


Geyerat Remarks on Trapes Untons. 


Hours of Labour; Holidays.—Unions whose craftmen are paid 
by the amount of work performed are not allowed to labour 
beyond certain specified hours. Weaving, for example, is not 
allowed after nine o'clock at night. There are no laws respect- 
ing the hours of labour of those who work by the day; custom 
adjasts that, Carpenters work eleven hours in summer anid 
nine in winter; masons half an honr longer. Chineso artisans 
are a reasonable class of men, and never think of demanding a 
uniform wages for iuferior and superior mechanics; and um- 
ployers being amenable to reason, laws do not favour agpression 
on the part of the wage-paying class; consequently there are few 
collisions between capital and laborr. 

Perhaps Wénchow tailors may be taken as an illustration; an 
average workman will receive $5 per mensem ani his food, a 
wage that enables him to maintain a family with the necessaries 
of life, 

It is the unhappy lot of the Chinese proletariat to toil in a 
sabbathless land, in which the holidays that are allotted to 
him are poor compensation; the last five days of the year, the 
first ten days of the new year, and four others interspersed 
through the year are his only excmptions from labour; yet is he 
not only contented but cheerful. 

Apprentices.—Many of the Unions rigidly restrict the number 
of apprentices of themaster. Some, as goldbeaters at Wéuchow, 
allow none but sons and nephews of workmen or masters to 
leave the trade. The unatterable meanness that moves paendo- 
civilised men in the West to debar women from occupations for 
which they are competent is, as might be expected, rampant in 
China, Rales of certain Unions (¢.y., silk weavers) expressly 
forbid their members teaching or employing women; needle- 
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makers make exceptions in favour of the wives and danghters of 
members of that craft, who are allowed to acquire the diffenlt 
art of drilling needle-eyes, the instrnment employed being iden- 
tical with the ingenious “pump-drill” used by North American 
Indians ; bunt shoald either ever marry ont of the Uniou, amploy- 
ment wonld be withheld. Apprentices serve in sume trades for 
three and in others fur five years. At times, o preminm is 
demanded ; in. all, food and lodging are alone provided, clothes 
being found by parents. No master can employ un apprentice 
who has not served out his fnll time. Before becoming a 
jonrneyman he must stand treat for a thewtrical performance. 
In some trades fees are required for the general purposes of 
the Union from apprentices commencing and concluding their 
period of service. 

General Penallice.—A, play, three tables of viands, and ligqnor. 

A Weénchow capitalist who sets up a gold-beating establigh- 
ment may take a son or nephew as apprentice. Tin-foil beaters 
have similar roles, and go rigid are the rules that infractions 
are unknown. 

Rules for Preeereing the Homewr of Guéons—In some Unions 
restrictions are imposed on its members by the Union respecting 
the quality of the work to be turned ont. The Kittysols Union* 
states in its regulations that the trade had snffered depression 
from deterioration of paper umbrellas that had been pot upon 
the market, and their export having consequently fallen off, it 
was agreed that kittysols should henceforth be of an uniform 
quality and fixed price. Dealers now who put on the market 
defective articles are muleted to the same extent as if guilty of 
disposing of wares at less than the established tariff of the trade. 
Tt appears from bye-liws of the Pewterers Association that their 
trade snffered from a like canse, and new roles were adopted, to 
which all are compelled to conform. Any pewterer who alloys 
a tin article with lead is amerced by the trade as surely as if he 


* Umbrella-makers in China do not assign the origin of their craft, as do 
thair Western confréres, to the laat century ; but (somewhat vaguely) to 
high antiquity. An archmologist of the eleventh century A.D. says 
umbrellas were in use during the period of the Three Dynasties (they date 
from the twenty-third century B.C.). Umbrellas were then of silk, and 
came into use after canopies. Silk umbrellas gave way in the latter part 
ef the fourth century A.D, to those made of paper—the kittysols now in 
wae, 
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sold articles for less than his fellow-craftsmen. In this attempt 
to elevate the character of their calling they are pnblic bene- 
factors. 

Very excellent are the regulations of the Dyera Trade Union, 
whose preamble declares that “ Business reqnires for its proper 
administration that there should be equitable rnles and grood faith 
in their observance; and that owing to the finctaating price in 
indigo, it is to the interest of all concerned that churges for 
dyeing should be fixed twice a year; that daring the semestral 
period the tariff should undergo nochange whatever. It is also 
provided by that craft that accounts shall be settled at each of 
the three periods into which the year is divided ; which means, 
not only that master-dyers shall owe no man, Int that all 
moneys dno him shall be collected—long accounts heiny inimical 
to the common interests of the craft. 


Strikee.—Strikes are infreqnent, und nob illegal. There does 
not appear to have been « time in industrial history when 
Jabonrers might not lawfully continne to raise wages and regulate 
the hours of work; and no harm has resulted from that 
liberty ; for the code, in interdicting ‘“t monopolising markets,” 
is calculated to prevent abnscs of that liberty; but a strike for 
increase of wages on the part of workmen in the public service 
is severely dealt with, as mntinons. Several cases of that de- 
scription occurred on the Grand Canal in 1826-39 ; bouwtmen of 
junks that were conveying Imperial rice having been Iwaten and 
banished for clamorously demanding higher pay (Jf $REPE 
Heing-an-hui-lan). Resistance to curv‘e may he classed among 
strikes. I once witnessed resistance on the purt of a cooper 
to an anjnst demand. I saw the poor fellow at the gute of a 
magistrate’s yamén, just after he had with a cleaver, held in 
his right hand, severed his left at the wrist, rather than perform 
the half-gratuitons labour that was required of him. 


A strike of jonrneymen for increase of wages rarely fuils to be 
successful, for if it goes so far as to endanger pnblic tranquility, 
magistrates interpose, and the strikers being too numerons to 
be flogged and too poor to pay for the mulcting operation, hands 
are laid on tho masters, who can always be had when fleecing 
is feasible ; and they, to avoid such result of a strike, wisely 
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surrender ; a state of things, however, of which workmen take 
no unfair advantage. 

Sectional/em.—Clannishness is a Chinese characteristic, which 
renders sectionnlism sm common fant, Many occupations form 
Unions, membership of which is restricted to fellow-townsmen. 
Fish-hook making ot Wénehow is restricted to men of that 
trade who belong to Fakien, and no Wénchowese is allowed to 
acquire the art. Needle-makers’ rales allow ouly Taichow and 
Kiangeu needle-makers to worl at Wénchow (those worlemen 
excelling in the craft). Tallow-chandlera and tin-foil beaters 
are remarkable for sectional jealousy. Those craftamen will not 


work with men of their trade who happen to belon g§ toanother — 


prefecture ; as it is, though labouring in different establishments, 
they indulge in frequent and fierce fends. At Wénchow, gold. 
heating is monopolised by artisans of that craft from Ningpo ; 
their Trade Union forbids instruction in gold-beating to Wén- 
chowese. Shonld an employer transgress that rulo, it is decreed 
that journeymen shall meet to enforce the penalty which their 
law iuilicts on such offenders. The mercantile Guild at Wénchow 
excludes forever those from a region. in their prefecture, because 
when if was institnted eighty years agomen from that place 
declined to tuke part in its organisation, 

* Boyeotting.”—None of the bye-laws of trades that have been 
published, nor thosa of Chambers of Commerce, expressly pro- 
vide for “boycotting” others than members of their own 
combination, yet in practice itis carried out thoroughly to the 
extent of their ability; nor is membership always obligatory, 
and is often treated as a privilege; yet in point of fact no one 
in their line of business can with impunity refose to act with 
them. Recently a merchant at Hankow invested in drugs to 
sell at his private residence, bnt the associated druggists cansed 
lim to be summoned to the magistrate, and to pay $500 for a 
license, and to join the Gnild. Non-compliance with the rnles 


entails utter and irremediable ruin, 


Trane Uston Trucunency. 
As regards handicraft associations, their Unions are most 
exacting and arbitrary; no recalcitrant members can eacape 
punishment, nor can any obtain employment who are not in 


+ 
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good standing for fidelity to the craft, Ordinarily, mild mea- 
sures are resorted to; tho offending member is waited on and 
invited to repair to a tea-honse. Resistance would be useless. 
He goes, and is there nuder arrest, anrrounded by successive 
relays of fellow-craftsmen, nntil he pays the amount for which 
he is mulcted, or antil friends or employers advance money to 
satisfy the demand. It is raro indeed that such measures fail, 
and occasions seldom exist for inflicting ernelties like thoso of 
‘which Western mechanics have been guilty. 

Althongh an exceptionally mild people, there are no limits 
when their blood isup. In all the empire there is perhaps no 
population so docile, so law-abiding, as that of Soochow—the 
Athens of China; nevertheless, that city was not long ago the 

scene of a ferocions and ghastly proceeding on the part of the 
- Gold-beaters’ Union. A recent writer gives the narrative, 
which differs bat little from the acconnt enrrent at the time 
in Shanghai. A novel which gives @ fictitions account of the 
traitor Yo Fi having been bitten to death by an indignant 
popnlace has given rise to the belief in Chékiang that per- 
sons conspiring, and conjointly, in putting a man to death, 
escape punishment because the crime of murder cannot he 
bronght home to any one of the perpetrators,—and at this time 
(1872) prevailed the more, from the fact that men then living 
could tell of a magistrate in the northern part of Kiangsu who 
suffered that awfal death for withholding food in a famine, and 
it was believed (erronsonsly no doubt) that none of the con- 
spirators were executed. 

Gold-leaf was needed to an unusaal amonnt for the Emperor. 
One of the craft represented to the magistrate that if he were 
allowed to take a number of apprentices the work would he 
greatly expedited, and having obtained permission, he pro- 
ceeded to engage a great many apprentices. The ‘ scoundrel,” 
as our author styles him, violated in a flagrant manner a 
law of the trade which disallowed an employer to take more 
than one apprentice at a time. His condnct infnriated the 
craft, and the word passed ronnd “ Biting to death is not a 
capital offence.” One hundred and twenty-three of them rushed 
on the miserable man, each taking a bite. Death soon relieved 
the victim of fiendish rauconr, To make sure that none shirked 
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duty on that occasion, no one waa allowed to qnit the shop whose 
bloody lips and goma did not attest to his fidelity. ‘The murderer 
who took the first bite waa discovered and beheaded.* 

Trades Duious are essentially anti-free-trade institutions, To 
pome free-trade means utter extinction, and naturally they are 
impatient to avert thut result, aneceeding only in driving the 
industry elaewhere,—e.g., combinations of associated labour at 
Canton are causing the transfer of mechanic arta to Hongkong, 
illustrations of which are furnished by the papers of that colony. 
Native merchants imported from Birminghain a qnantity of 
thin sheet-brass for manufacturers of Wruaa utensils at Fatshan, 
throwing oot of employment a class of coppersmitha whose bnai- 
ness consisted in hammering out the sheats heretofore imported 
in a thick form; but the trade struck to 1 man, would have 
none of the unclean thing, and to prevent a riot among the 
rowdiest class of the rowdiest city in the empire, the offending 
metal was returned to Hongkong. Further, a Chinese from 
America the other day imported thence some powerful sewing 
machines for sewing the felt soles of Chinese shoes to the up- 
pers, bot the native sons of St. Crispin destroyed the machines, 
preferring to go on as their fathers did, while the enterprising 
Chinaman returned to Hongkong a poorer and sadder man. 
Again, some years ago a progressive Chinaman set up a steam- 
power cotton mill, only to be made useless by the very simple 
plan of the growera refusing to send in a ponnd of cotton. 
Filaturea from Franca, effecting not only a wonderful saving in 
time and money but improving the quantity and quality of the 
ontput of silk, succeeded at Canton for a while, and were intro- 
duced latterly by Chinese capitalists into the sillc-rearing dis- 
tricts, only to be destroyed and wrecked by the country-folk. 


Goutty Pesatrics. 

Tt will be observed that Gailds of every clasa have for sanc- 
tiona against infringament of their rulea finea to be paid by 
bearing the expense of Thespian entertainments and banqueta ; 
_ asthisis a peculiar characteristic of China's social life, it merits 
* The Magistrate of Ching-pu, near Shanghai, had hia eara bitten off, 


bit by bit, im 1852, by enraged villagers because of his extortions in the 
matter of land-tax, eiaatia mS 
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a word of explanation. Confucius refers to an ancient custom 
which compelled archers who missed the target to take wine; 
and we learn that on the conclusion of hostilities betwoon two 
contending states, a feast was provided by the loser for the 
diplomatic representatives of the winner, on the occasion of the 
conclusion of treaties of peace. Conviviulitios of the table, or 
mat rather (for it was only in times comparatively recent that 
Chinamen “sat with legs hanging down,” that is, used tables 
and chairs), have always been employed by them as means for 
accomplishing public ends. In the feasts annually given by the 
mandarinate for meritorions aged mon, the sage recognised the 
ceremony as affording a lesson in government by illustrating 
deference due to seniority ; and it — the daty of subordina- 
tion to rank, 

It is not unlikely that the blending of conviviality and punish- 
ment was « device of men of yore. This ingenions modv of 
mitigating sanctions, renderivg them conducive to arbanity and 
harmony, is certainly no modern invention. Not only aro festival 
penalties inflicted on derelict and refractory members of Guilds 
and Trades Unions, but on offenders generally. When quarrels 
arise, umpires intervene or are called in, who condemn the 
aggressor to go to the expense of a play and a dinner; tho feast 
taking place in a gallery affording a view of the stage and play 
(the guests being the arbitrators, the two litigants, and select 
friends), while the court is free to the public. Althongh those 
compulsory entertainments and feast involve a certain degree of 
discredit to the host, yet ho has the satisfaction as host of being 
treated with decorous politeness, a thing so dear to this cere- 
monious people. Philosophers cannot bat admire this form of 
social jnrisprndence, which is more likely to be commended than 
generally imitated by Westerns, 


Co-oprrative Loan Cruss 


Or ready-monoey associations, although not comprehended in 
the term Guild, merit a paragraph to illustrate yet further the 
*clubable” character of the Chinese. Every Chinaman, almost 
every Chinawoman, belongs to or has belonged to one or more 
associations, exclusive of the secret societies hy which the empire 
is honeycombed, yet there are no mutual nid societies for sickness. 
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Charity finds expression by certain benevolent services of com- 
patriot Guilds, and by eleemosynary socicties, but for temporary 
Ipans to the impecunious there are associations of a description 
entirely unique. A man in immediate need, say of $50, induces 
nine friends to unite with him in forming « ready-money club, 
each sobseribing 35, which with his own share meet his neces- 
sity. He has the nso of the common fond for one month, when 
the members meet und decide, eommouly by throwing dice, who 
- next comes into possession of fhe money. In that manner each 
member in turn ling the use of the fond, when it is either 
returned or the arrangement renewed. Tho som subscribed 
varies in amount from leas than hulf-o-dollar to hondreda; and 
the periods of use of the money vary from less than a month to 
@ year or more, Sometimes interest is paid in the following 
manner: the first of $60 receives but $9, each member deducting 
a dime for interest; the borrower for the second month receives 
$49.10, and so on to the last. Failure of payment from any 
canse is sare to be made good by the borrower's family. Great 
varietica exist in the constitution and working of these clabs. 
M. Simon gives details respecting seven money clubs. 


VEFLECTIONS. 


IT have beon unable to discover that trade unionism in China 
has been on the whole inimical to the public weal, while its 
ntility is obvions from several aspecta. 

I.—Combinations of employers against society, by fixing a 
uniform valoe on the products of manual labour, neutralise the 
tendency which unrestricted competition haa to redace the pro- 
letariat to abject dependence. Necessity is not laid on mastera to 
extort & maximum of wages, while combinations of workmen 
check the sordidity of masters. It is probable that what society 
might profit by unrestricted competition, it would lose by im- 
poverishiment and degradation of its humblest members, . who 
sometimes are the fittest to survive in the struggle for existence. 
_ IL—Obvious moral advantages accrue from the affiliation of 
workmen for the promotion of legal objects. Self-respect and 
self-restraint are enltivated, which is shown by the result of a 
combination of Wénchow barbers. Nor is the establishment of 
an unalterable seule of wages for numerous articles for aule in 
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shops, which generally justifies what is often inscribed on 
signboards— “ Only one price,"—a trifling result of combination, 
saving as it does mach moan cheapening on one side of the 
counter, and brazen mendacity on the other. 

Ill.—We have seen certain trades mutonlly binding cach 
other under penalties to turn out faultless work; the result is 
that all the commodities found in shops of those particular 
wares are always of standard quality and uniform price. 

IV.—We have seen also that these institutions are prone to 
resort to tyrannons proceedings, and are capable of committing 
atrocious crimes; but where the administrators of the law are 
honest and intrepid, those evils are measurably restrained— 
public opinion also exercising wholesome restraints, both as 
regards workmen and employers. 


Geryerat Conciusion. 


In the foregoing survey of Chinese mercantile and induatrial 
life, the most notable feature observable is their capacity for 
combining, which is one of the chief characteristics of civilised 
men. To them organisation and combined action is facile 
becanse of their inherent reverence for authority and law-abiding 
instincts. Their docility is not that of a broken-spirited, emas- 
culated people, but results from habits of self-control, and from 
' being left to self-government in local, communal, or municipal 
matters ; and as regards the State, they learn self-reliance. Were 
a colony of the poorest and least cultured of these people placed 
by themselves on an island, they would as soon organise them- 
selves into a body politic as men of the same station in life 
who had been tatored in rational democracy, 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


AariovttvraL Lasovrsrs, 

What has been said above relates to a limited portion of the 
toiling multitude,—to those who are competent to organise 
for the common protection. It will not be considered wholly 
irrelevant to the subject under discussion if I add a few 
paragraphs respecting the masses who form the substratom 
of the proletariat,—the field-hands, into whose minds the 
thought of combination never penetrates, 
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The subject well merits a separate treatise, instead of a page 
or two, for ita elucidation. It has been proposed to the British 
Parliament to institnte inquiries in every civilised country to 
obtain information respecting wages, for purposes of comparison. 
The following facts respecting thia part of China are consequently 
in order, But first [ must remark that, without a uniform 
standard of comparison, statistical tables of compensation for 
labour can be of little practical use; snch a Inbour-gauge I 
suggest for general adoption. 

Let a scale ba graduated by years from eighteen npward for 
indicating the age which a field-Inbourer must attain when by 
his own Inbour he can purchase enough of the soil that he 
eultivates to afford him a maintenance; and then the number of 
yeara further reqnired to acquire as much additional land aa 
shall support him as a married man. Let it be considered that 
a short period in which that condition is attainable denotes 
prosperity, and a protracted period 1 condition of the State 
which is adverse to its best interests. Gauged in this manner, 
it will be found that China occupies no mean position among 
civilised states. 

Siz parts of the rice region of Wanchow are owned by non- 
cultivators, and fonr parts are tilled by owners of the soil. 
Tenant farmers pay landlords one half of the rice crop,—one - 
acre yielding over 19 picula, giving to each abont $21, the owner 
paying.the land-taz, $1,80—aevery other expense being paid by 
the farmer, to whom, however, the intervening crops all belong, 
which are worth $15; consequently his share of the prodact of 
the farm is $29. The proprietor, after deducting expenses, 
receives something less than fire per cent. interest on his 
investment. Coming now to the field-hand whom the farmer 
hires, we arrive at the aubstratum of labour. The average 
wages of an able-bodied young man is $12 per annum, food, 
straw shoes, and free shaving. Deducting $4 for his clothing, 
he saves $8 annually—or may do so. Ten years’ savings will 
enable him to buy one-third of an acre of land (valne per acre 
$150), and necessary implements, by which he can attain by his 
own labour a subsistence. In twenty years he can become 
possessor of two-thirds of an acre and one-third of a buiialo, 
and with six years more saving he may purchase a wife, with 
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whose assistance he can maintain himself on his own land, in 
his own hut, and rear children. Thus, in twenty-six years from 
zero, a Chinese farm-labourer may obtain what to him is a com- 
petence. Ascertain now the number of years in which the same 
result might be accomplished in all lands, and we shall have, 
approximately, their relative wage rate. This labour-gange 
cannot, of course, embrace the important factors of decency and 
comfort in living, nor the death-rate, which, with other matters, 
pertain to a fall consideration of the subject. The relations 
between agricultural Jaboarers and between landlord and tenant 
give rise to no ill-will; all are satisfied by arrangoments 
developed in long bygone ages. Jew are so poor as not to be 
able to become possessors of soil, So minutely is land frequently 
divided, holdings being as small at times as a sixth of an acre, 
or less—owned, it may be, by a widow, or a coolie, and let ont 

to the caltivator of adjacent iields for half the yield of rice. 


AGRARIANISM. 


Having referred to the size of farms, I may he allowed to 
digress further, and add a few remarks respecting attempts 
that have been made to prevent the xecumnlation of land by 
enpitalists. A modern writer ciles a passage from tho 
Analects, in which Confacins says: “In equal [allotments of 
land, sach as existed in ages not long antecedent to his own] 
there were no poor,”—a constraction which T am told is 
sustained by certain commentators. That there were in those 
early days restrictions on the transfer of land which prevented 
it from being wholly monopolised by the weMny there is no 
want of evidence. 

“ Since the Han and Yang eras, the subject of limited and 
eqnal possession of land lias been nnder consideration.” On 
referring to the early Han history, we find tho instance to which 
he probably refers. Ai Ti, B.C. 6, in accordance with the 
counsels of his ministers, K‘ung Kuang and Shi Tan, issued an 
edict limiting the amount of Iand to an individual to 50 acres, 
and allowing three years for the snb-divisions to he effected. 
After that period, the land of any whose average exceeded that 
amount was to be escheated, and the offender punished. Land 
thereon heeame cheap, bat before the period expired those 
ministers were displaced by Tung Hsien (the Emperor's catamite) 
and another creatare of the same stamp, who reversed the plan of 
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their predecessors, and that endeavour to prevent monopoly in 
land was frustrated. 

Again an attempt of the same nature was made; this time 
by the usurper Weug Wang, A.1). 9-22, who, as a part of his 
policy to restore the customs of the early Chow and preceding 
dynasties, enacted that the limit of land which an individanl 
might hold to be something less than 17 acres, the excess 
to be divided among his clan or neighbours, without compenna- 
tion, and that limited amount of land not to be alienable or to 
be transmitted to hetra. 

Death was the penalty which was affixed to violntiong of the 
edict. Three years later the attempt io prevent pauperism and 
to promote contentment had to be nbandaued ; offenders against 
the law had become so nomeronus that the sanction conld not be 
enforced, and people were again allowed to bay ancl sell and 
bequeath laud without restrictions as before. Land-lawg which 
were adapted to an carly stage of civilisation were not conducive 
io promote the common weal at the comparatively advanced 
atage which society had then attained, 

An emperor of the Northern Wei dynasty, Hsiao Wen Ti, 
A.D, 471-70, was moved to compassionate the condition of his 
subjects whom violent and wealthy men had dispossessed of 
their land, which he proceeded to restore to them, allotting to 
every man about 7 acres of arable soil, and the same amount 
to each woman, imposing only certain salutary conditions,—to 
wit, within three years each allotment should be found to have 
1,900 mulberry, 100 jujnbe, and 60 elm trees, when those 
portions of the lands which contained trees were to become 
entirely the property of the cultivator, while the treeless rice- 
fields were to revert at the cultivator’s death to the State; 
and panishments were inflicted on idle and dissipated cultivators. 
There seems to have been good grounds for dispossessing land- 
lords of territory on that occasion, and itis likely that for several 
years uniformity of the acreage of farms was maintained. 

I beve no work of the Tang period to search for verification of 
our antlor's statement that the subject was considered at that era. 

Snbsequently, however, an account ia given in the General 
History of an endenyonr that was made in that direction, 
which was attended with disastrous results. It was the work 
of Wang An-shih, an erudite scholar, an accomplished writer, 
whose poetry is still admired, and who was the originator of the 
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style of composition which rules at the literary examinations; 
who, moreover, was a man of suave address, of winning manners 
and persuasive eloquence; upright and benevolent withal, 
but jacking one endowment—in which, unfortunately for his 
own fame and the welfare of the State, he vainly supposed 
himself to possess in an eminent degree—statesmanship; yet he 
aspired to the premiership. Confiding in the rectitude of his 
motives, he was opinionated, and would brook no interference. 
Plenary power was accorded to him by Chi Tsung, A.D. 1068. 
86, for carrying ont his schemes for regenerating political 
society, the chief of which was to advance government moncy 
to farmers at two per cent. interest, with the design of stimnlat- 
ing agriculture and increasing the revenne. The Treasury was 
emptied for that purpose, bat the channel throngh which the 
money was to be conveyed to plon¢limen absorbed it all on the 
passage,—that is to say, the officials stole it, which, with other 
abuses connected with the measure, caused distress to men of 
means and impoverishment of the people. 

Under the next reign a capable and practicable minister came 
into power, who reversed the revolutionary plans of Wang, 
From that time to the subversion of the dynasty by tho Monguls 
the country had scant repose.* 

Agrarianism was not a part of Wang's plan, but the renation- 
alisation of land still had advocates, one of whom, Chi Shnn-tao, 
premier of Li Tsang, in 1260, an avaricions, unprincipled 
minister, aimed to enrich the Emperor and himself by despoiling 
landowners. 

It was decreed that all officers who possessed more than 
17 acres of land shonid sell the excess to the Himperor, Six 
departments in Chékiang and Kiangsa alone yielded about 
600,000 acres, which, however, was nob all derived from tho 
mandarinate, but officers everywhere compelled private land- 
owners to submit to the spoliation. The measure met wilh so 
much resistance that in the next reign the nnpopular minister 
was shelved, and natnral Jaws ceased to snffer legal infringement. 

On his snecession to the throne in 1736, Chien Lung was 
memorialised in relation to the renationalisation of land 

. Wang’s enrolment of all the ‘people as militia was also a failure, hat 
some of ita provisions still exist. In the early part of his career thin 
reformer waa Magistrate of Ningpo, where a temple to his worship, 


erected Ivy farmers, is still maintained. For further information, vide 
Mavens’ ‘* Manual,” p. 245. 
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by Eu Tsung, who prayed that 150 acres should be decreed 
aa the maximum of land that an individual shonld be allowed 
to possess, and that, by way of experiment, the change shonld 
be first introduced into the department of Hnian. Chien 
Lung in reply showed the fallacy of the memorial and its 
unpracticability,—it would not lessen the number of large land- 
holders, seeing thut the prohibition could be easily evaded hy 
nominally distributing the excess of land among brothers and 
sons, and it could prove of no use to the landless; so far from 
the proposed change being of public advantage, it conld not 
fail to be purnicions; yet, as the memorialist had named Hoian 
as a fit department in which to make the experiment, he, the 
Emperor, had consulted the Governor-General of Kiangsn on 
the question, whose views on the infeasibility of the scheme were 
the sume, as, in fact, were those of everybody. “ Let the subject 
be dismissed from further cousideuration.” 

By the time thut the Conérat Secial was excogitated, philan- 
thropic political economists in China lad abandoned hope of 
meélioraling the condition of the industrial classes by legislative 
infringements of natural social laws ; experience had convinced 
them that such interference entuils greater evils than those 
which it is proposed to redress, While the land is regarded as 
imperiul—that is, uational—property, it has become to all intents 
private, and absolute proprietary rights are fully conceded ;* 
bat as primogeniture and entail are unknown (serfage nor vil- 
lenage ever shackled the Chinese), and their being uo institutions 
which specially favour the nccomulation of land, the monopoly 
of soil by capitalists is uot so extensive or general as to give 
rise to popular discontent. The métayer system which prevails 
is equitable, and small holdings by peasants being common, and 
land being within reach of such a large portion of the population, 
neither agrarianism, socialism, uor commuanism are likely to 
agitate the political atmosphere of the Middle Empire. — 

* When regiona have been depopulated by civil ware the Governments 
have restocked them as soon as possible with colonists, as was recently 
the case after the devastations of the ch Rebellion ; the Innd thus 
allutted becoming saleable and bequeathable under such conditions, popu- 
lation increases in geometrical proportions until it overtakes the meana of 
subsistence, when it becomes ap er ia haa long been the case at 
Wénechow, where ceuturies of quiet have been enjoyed ; the mumber of 
inhabitants to a square mile rivalling that of Belgium. Natural causea 
came into operation (here aided by female infanticide), which maintains a 
balance between the capacity of the soil and birth and death rate. 
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ConrexrMent oF THE Peobetantat or Cara. 


To the sociological student there are few aspects of greater 
interest than the contentment that he observes among the teem- 
ing millions who in China press so closely on the means of 
subsistence, Civil wars, it is true, have been namerous, and 
insurrections are of constant occurrence, but such risings are 
directed only against maladministration ; they are never revolu- 
tionary. 

How has it come to pass that such a dense proletariat should 
through so many ages contentedly accept their situation? No 
standing army is required to compel submission to the laws! 
Manhood has not been crushed out of them by despotism! What, 
then, is the explanation? It is the resalt of a legitimately 
begotten Conservatism—a Conservatism whose sire was Radi- 
calism; that is to say, when, more than.a score of centnries ago, 
feudalism and hereditary rnle were abolished, there was a Radical 
revolution (China’s sole revolution) which opened the way to 
rank and power of every qnalified man. By that sweeping 
change the Chinese became in the course of time a leal-hearted 
Conservative people, It was then that the foundation of China's 
growth and greatness were laid; the corner-stone being equality 
before the law. No institation or caste bars the way of the 
ambitious to take part in the government of the Empire. No 
rancorous feelings are fostered against the affinent and powerfal 
by the poor; the disparity excites no hostility: like the student 
who fails to mount tho first degree towards official distinction, 
he accepts the situation as a decree of Heaven, and bears no 
gradge against the successful in lifo’s race. The labourer can 
descry no brand on his son’s brow indicative of inferiority and 
exclasion from positions to which the sons of the great aspire. 
The air of the examination hall is as free as the air of heaven, 
and there, in competition, labourers and rich men’s sons are on 
an equality. Herein lies the secret of the snecess of Chinese 
administration, the explanation of the contentment of half. 
starved artisans and labourers; a system that has stood the test 
of ages, which is a sure prophylactic against the gravest ills that 
States aro heir to, and which merits the most serions study of 
cultivators of the science of Goyernmont. 


_—_—_—____. 


ARTICLE IX. 


IS CONFUCIUS A MYTH? 


BY 
TNERKBEUT J, ALLEN, 


Ee 


Dr. Edkine remarked in the pages of the China Review that 
Yao and Shun most have been historical personages because 
they are mentioned by Confncius, but what results if Confucius 
himself is a myth? The proof of his existence depends, I 
presume, on the authenticity of the ancient classics which were 
gaid to have been discovered mysterionaly sixty years or more 
after they were burnt by order of the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, 
B.C, 213. There are no ancient monuments in existence tending 
to confirm the story of Confucius, although his supposed tomb 
is still pointed ont in Shantang. Dr. Legge says in the 
prolegomena to his translation of the Lan-yii, or ‘‘ Discourses,” 
that the book could not have been written by Confucins 
immediate disciples, but he believes that it might have been 
compiled by the disciples of those disciples, althongh he can find 
no evidence of its existence prior’ to the Ch'in dynasty; also 
that there is a tradition that the books styled the “ Great 
Learning” and the “ Doctrine of the Mean” were written by the 
grandson of Confncius, but that there is no evidence to prove 
it. For the leading facta of the biography of the sage, 
Beti-ma-ch‘ien lias drawn largely on the “ Discourses,” or 
Analects ;” so we must examine the atory of the discovery of 
this book. It may be mentioned on passant that for at least two 
hundred and fifty yenra after his death no particalar honour is 
recorded as having been paid to the memory of the sage. In 
the biography referred to, it is said that the first Emperor of 
the Han dynasty, whose reign lasted from B.C. 206-194, 
sacrificed at Lis tomb on his jonrney through the kingdom of 
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La, but this incident is entirely omitted in the chapter devoted 
to recording the events of that Emperor’s reign, so that we may 
suspect its authenticity, and the more so as we have to wait two 
hundred years for the next instance of the sort on record. In 
A.D. 1 Confucius was at last canonized as the “‘ Illustrions Dake 
Ni, lord of completed praise,” and his descendants were from 
that date ennobled. The story of the discovery of Shang-shn, 
the Discourses, and other books (which were concealed on the 
proscription of literature during the Ch'in dynasty) as related 
in the book of the Former Han dynasty may now be given. 
* At the close of Wu-ti’s reign (which lasted from B.C, 140-86), 
as Kang, Prince of Lu, wished to enlarge his palace, he began to 
pull down the wall of Confucius’ honse, when he obtained the 
old text of the Shang~shu, the book of rites, the discourses, and 
the filial piety classic, in all several tens of chapters. On 
entering the house he heard the sound of harps, Intes, bells, 
and musical stones ; 80, seized with terror, he stopped the work 
of destruction. K‘nng-an-kuo, the descendant of Confucius, 
obtained the volumes, and presented them to the Emperor ; bat 
the sorcery affair having occarred (in B.C, 91), they were not 
included among the works placed in the Imperial library.” In 
another chapter (chap. 51) of the same work this marvellous 
incident is stated to have occurred at the beginning of the 
prince’s rule (B.0, 154); and as this prince is stated in the 53rd 
chapter to have died B.C. 127, it would seem as if that date, 
yiz., B.O. 154, were the correct one, if the incident oocurred at 
all. In K‘ung-an-kno’s preface to the “ Family sayings,” how- 
ever, we read “‘ K‘ung-an-knuo when young, read poetry with 
Shén-kung, and received the Shang-shu from Fao-shéng. Later 
in life he made a thorongh investigation of the classics and 
records, seeking information from many teachers. At forty 
years of age he became a censor, and was promoted to be 
professor of the college. After the T‘ien-han period (B.C. 
_ 100-97) as Prince Kung of Lu was pulling down Confacina’ old 
residence he removed from the wall the books of poetry and 
history. These came into possession of Tzii-kuo (K‘nng-an- 
kuo), who studied the old by the aid of the modern text, and 
compiled works explanatory of the views of the various teachers, 
called Commentary on the Old Text of the Discourses in eleven 
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yolomes, the Filial Piety Classic in two volumes, and the Shang- 
shu in fifty-eight volumes. These were the books written in 
tadpole characters which were found in the wall.” We then have 
two or three different dates given for the recovery of these books. 
The extract continnes “‘ E‘ang-an-kno collected and copied ont 
Confncins’ ‘ Family sayings’ in forty-four volumes. After their 
completion the sorcery affair occurred, and they were not 
published. From professor he rose to be prefect of Lin-hnai, 
and was in office six years; after which ho retired on account 
of hia ill-health, and died at the age of sixty, in his own honse, 
The Emperor Ch'tng-ti (B.C. 32-6) subsequently directed Lin- 
hsiang to revise the books.” A reference having been made to 
Fa-shéng'’a giving the Shang-sho to K‘ong-an-kuo, and the 
Shang-shu having been taken from a hole of a wall by Fa-shéng 
too, it would perhaps be as well to give the account thereof also 
taken from the 88th chapter of the Ch‘ien-han-shu. “ Fo-shéng 
(whose name means a scholar in concealment) was a native of 
Chinan, and professor of literature in the time of the Chu 
dynasty, During the reign of Wén-ti (B.C. 179-156) search 
was made for those able to reconstruct the Shang-shn, but none 
eould be found. At length imformation was received that 
Fu-shéing was competent to undertake the task. He was sum- 
moned to Court, but bemg over ninety yeara of age, and too old 


* to travel, the director of sacrifices had ordera to take the matter 


in hand ; so he, Chao-ts‘o, went and secured the volumes. [ Note. 
—According to the preface of the old text of the Shang-shnu, 
Fo-shéng conld not speak plainly, and his danghter had to 
interpret for him, but the Ch'i dialect differed from that of 
Anhni, and Chao-ts‘o, not being acquainted with it, had to pness 
at the meaning of two or three tenths of the words, and put down 
the gist of the whole.) When daring the period of the Ch'in 
dynasty the books were burnt, Fo-shéng hid some in a wall, and 
on war breaking out, heran away ; buton the rise of the Han Em- 
perors Fa-shéng looked for his books, and although several were 
not forthcoming, he secured twenty-nine volumes. He then 
gave lesnons in Chi and Ln states, his pupils became from that 
time tolerably proficient in reading the Shang-shn, and there 
was not one of the principal tutors of Shantong who could not 
read and teach it to others. Fu-sheug taught Chang-shéug and 
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On-yang-shéng, and the latter taught Ni-kuan, native of Chinan- 
fn.” Most people would take the simplest of these two versions as 
to how these books were recovered, but Chinese scholars lean to 
the statement that the volumes were written down at tho dictation 
of that remarkable old man Fa-shéng, who conld not speak 
plainly, and who had consequently to be assisted by his daughter, 
whose dialect scems to have differed from that of her visitor 
the Minister Chao-ts‘o. In the biography of the K‘nng family 
it is stated that “ K‘ung-an-kuo read the old text of the Shang- 
shu by the aid of the modorn characters, and thus raised his 
family to distinction ;” also that ‘‘ Ssii-ma-ch‘ien followed K‘ang- 
an-kno, and qnestioned him abont the Shang-shn, and thereapon 
inserted in his record the chapters on the ‘Canon of Yao,’ the 
‘Tribute of Yi,’ the ‘Groat Plan,’ the ‘ Viscount of Weitzii,’ 
and the ‘ Metal-bound coffer,’—all of which were written in the 
ancient character.” In On-yang-shéng’s biography, the Emperor 
Wu-ti is reported to have said that “he thought the book of 
history was a common sort of book, but that, after listening to 
Ni-knan’s explanation of one of the chapters, he believed it 
might be worthy of examination.” It really appears that K‘ung- 
an-kno is responsible for the handing down of the Confucian 
classics to posterity, and if he brought his family out of obsenrity 
by translating the tadpole characters (whatever they were) into 
the modern text, there is nothing to show that he did not 
modify the text at his own sweet will for a similar reason. 
Now as to the teachings of Confucius. In tho “ Discourses” a 
great deal is said about venerating ancestors, and attention to 
ceremonial usages, but one may also find references to the 
doctriues of benevolence, humility, sincerity, abstinence from 
desire, inaction, and silent contemplation, which seem to have 
been derived from Buddhistic works, In Ssit-ma-ch‘ion’s biogra- 
phy of the sage we have four prohibitions inculeated, which are 
somewhat similar to the Buddhist Riddhipida, or four obstrac- 
tions, whereby unlimited power can be obtained. Chang-tzti 
gives numerous conversations between Confacius and others, 
which are not to be found in the ‘* Discourses,” or the Historical 
Records; and in one of them Confucius is fonnd to advocate 
the necessity of presenting an empty heart or virgin soil for the 
reception of truth, after purging it from all preconceptions—a 
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doctrine, as Mr, Balfour, the translator of Chnang-tzn, remarks, 
more characteristic of Taoism than of Confucianism (“‘Chuang- 
tai,” p. 43). He also points ont that Confucius on another oc- 
casion contradicts not only his known theories, but what he haa 
been made to say in his interview with Lao-tzi about the perfect 
man repudiating benevolence and rectitude, and rejecting cere- 
moniesand maosic (op. cif, p. 167). There are too many recom- 
mendations to follow Tao, or the Pathof Wisdom. The legends 
relating to the birth of Confucius are evident imitations of those 
concerning the birth of Buddha; and itis strange that, according 
to some writers, Buddha should have been born in B.C. 551, the 
very year put down as that of the birth of Confaocias, The latter 
is said to have been named Kin from a fleshy protuberance of the 
craniom, bat this was also one of the thirty-two distingnishing 
marks of a Buddha (Hitel’s Dict. sub. voc. Uchnicha), There 
is a Boddhist ‘ Doctrine of the Mean” os well aa a Confocian 
one, written by Nigirdjuna, the originator of the Mabfyana 
school. This work (fit) is known as Pranyamila S‘astra 
Tika, The Baddhist dogma of Mahiyima (3¢3§) may, too, have 
been the origin of the name of the Confucian classic called the 
Great Learning, and the word Lun (Discourses) ia that used to 
translate S‘astra. The finding of the Confucian classics in a 
hole in a wall to the accompaniment of mysterious music muat, 
it seems, be rejected aa an idle tale. Great efforts were made 
to obtain ancient books at the rise of the Han dynasty, when 
there is little doubt that the Buddhist classics were making 
way in China. It ig very probable that the Han scholars, 
jealous of the Indian sage whose doctrines were no donbt being 
vigorously preached by missionaries, should have conceived the 
idea of inventing for themselves a Chinese sage, and finding 
old classics showing that he, like Boddha, was possessed of 
wisdom. The casting of “metal men,” afterwards known as 
images of Bnoddha, is first recorded as having occurred B.C. 
221. If Chinese history is carefully investigated, it can, I 
think, be shown that there is none, worthy of the name, prior 
at least to the 4th century B.C., or two generations after the 
reputed death of “‘ Master Hole,” or ‘* Philosopher of the Cave,” 
as Confucius’ name might be translated. The name of Confacins’ 
father is usually written #LBHE Sho-liang-ho, but a very slight 
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modification of the middle character would make it FLPREG Slin- 
tan-ho, which is very like the name of Sakyamani’s nominal father 
Snddhédana. If it is admitted that Buddhism was preached in 
China before the Han dynasty, we may, I think, come to the 
cohclusion that so-called Confucianism is the result of an 
endeavour to graft Baddhist doctrines on the ancestral worship, 
which we know was the earliest existing in China. Dr. Legge 
. has pointed out that the ‘Spring and Autumn” classic, the only 
book that Confucius is credited with having written, and on 
which he based his fatnre reputation, is “ astonishingly meagre, 
evasive and deceptive” (“‘Religions of China,” p. 144). If Confa- 
cius’ identity can be proved apart from Buddhism, there seems 
at any rate but little reason for joining in the chorus of high 
praise which the people of China have for generations offered to 
him. 





ARTICLE XX. 


PHILOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS IN THE SHI-K}, 


HY 
JOSEPH EDKINS. 
———— 


The great importance of the Shi-ki names for the Parthians, 
Dahae, Massagetae, and other ancient nations is plain in two 
ways. They help us to clear np some of the mysteries of ancient 
history and they shew us the powers of the Chinese characters in 
100 B.C. as symbols of sounds, that is to say they are usefnl 
ia history and philology. The former I examined in connection 
with Pliny’s very foll geographical descriptions in a paper in 
the China Review, January 1885, I now propose to consider 
the philological valas of the identifications. That we should 
have several geographical names in the records of Chinese 
travel to the Oxns and Ferghana (Khokand) in the second 
century before Christ is very important for philology. While 
the Chinese characters age after apa remain the same, their 
sounds change. We naturally wish to find firm footing in our 
researches into the Chinese tongue as it was long ago. In the 
Yuen dynasty we have the Chung-ywen-yin-yin op Jag 
giving tho mandarin in its early form, when still (somewhat . 
chaotic) having final m remaining. In the tonic dictionaries of 
the Song and Tang periods we have the complete system of the 
southern finals m, n, 1g, p, i, &, with the initials b, d, g, v, 2h, 2, 
Pp, t, ky f, ah, a, of the old middle dialect found in Shanghai, 
Soochow end Ningpo. This carries us to Ku Ye-wang’s time, 
who compiled the Yit-pien 3g % in the 6th century. Then we 
come to Shen Yo with the four tones when the early Sung 
empire reached from the month of the Cambodia River to the 
mouth of the Yangtsze. From the year A.D. 67, when Bud- 
dhism brought Indian words to the Chinese capital, down to the 
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time of Shen Yo A.D. 450, we have the characters selected as 
equivalents for the Sanscrit words necessary to be in constant 
use by the Buddhists. These words fix the [pronunciation of 
Chinese characters so far as they go up to the first century. 
Now what I wish to say is that the Shi-ki by tuking us to 100 
and 140 B.C. gives us reasonable certainty in regard to ancient 
Chinese sounds for two cenutaries beyond tho time when the 
Sanscrit transcriptions commenced, Each name of a city, river 
or nation that can in this old history be identified with Greek 
and Roman names is a positive help to us in learning how 
Chinese characters were sounded in those days. Beyond 140 
* B.O. we are limited to Chineso sources of information which are 
chiefly (1) Li-san, 300 B.C., the work of the great poet Ch‘ii 
Yuen, (2) the classics, (3) the bells and the vases, and (¢) the 
phonetically formed churacters. 

The names in the Shi-ki which may be regarded as identified 
more or less secnrely are Parthia #%,8, (Arsak), Duhao KB, 
Massagetac, KA, Oxus 28, Tibetans J& (Ti), Edoncs & &, 
Camacae JE; Syria @REX, Aluni FPRE, India HE, Grocks Bes, 
Greek kingdom in Ferghana 3¢ (Javan), foreign race §§, Yun- 
nan jA.* My principle in identifying Chinese names of countries - 
is to find the national name chiefly used in the west for tho same 
country. If the foreign and Chinese names agreed in sound so 
much the better. If they differ in sound we then have (as is very 
common) two namos of the same country. It is objectionable 
to identify the Chinese name of a western country with a city 
or province belonging to that country. For example Li-kien or 
Li-kantis Greeco because by the historian it was placod along with 
the Alans to the north of Parthia, while Syria was to tho cast, 
and in 140 B.C, it was the most conspicuous nationality to the 
west of the Alans. It agrees then as nearly as wo could expect 
with the statement of the Chinese writer. No nation was so clever 
as the Greeks, and while they prodaced the best philosophers 
they also outrivalled probably all other ancient nations in the 
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* De Hirth identifies Am-ch‘n with the Alani (p 139, China and th: 
Roman Orient), An-si with Parthia, Kwei-shui with Oxus, Shen-tu with 


+ Dr. Hirth identifies Li-kien with Rekem, which is a town not a nation. 
He also identifies Tiau-chi with Babylonia. But it is better to say Syria, 
uled as it was then by the Seleucidae who reigned till 65 B.C. 
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art of jugglery to attain excellence in which their gymnastic 
training in youth would peculiarly snitthem. Of these names 
#2 ant, called also ar, gives us a vowel « for Twan Yii-ta‘ai‘s 
14th class. This class embraces [I], #6, ia. &. A. 4. Lt we 
compare this with the Sanserit transcription made at Lo-yang in 
the first century we find we are supported, for in that transerip- 
tion ocenrs 7 for van in Nirvana, Compare the name of the 
Alans Bi] RDP in the Men-han history, compiled from documenta 
of the second century, and there is a similar confirmation for 
the medial a. 

The character E4 sal:, rest, gives ns final & for the latter part 
of Twan Yii-ts‘ni’a Ist class and it also gives na a for the 
medial vowel. We find rhyming with it 3 sak, $6, Bi, HE, 
f. 7. FJ, and the like, The Sacai mentioned by Herodotns 
and called by Panku the Sak race are probably of the Indo- 
European family. 

The character 3 ta, great, is in the latter part of the 15th 
class, and has ¢ final in the classics. It represents da in Dahae, 
so that final ¢ was lost between 800 B.C. and 140 B.C. 

The & hia in Dahae shews that in the year 140 B.C. this 
character, which belongs to the 5th class, was called he, The 
same class contains #4, &, 4, 35, 4, %, F, ete. Among these, 
@ in the Loyang transcription was sha in the name Sharipntra, 
and $9 mo waa imoin Namo. Also $f was nia in Pradjna and 
4 was nia in the name Godinia. For 140 B.C. therefore the 
Sth class should be divided into three, represented by the vowels 
8, a, 0, 

In Getac the character AJ yue belongs to the latter part of 
the 15th class and rhymes in old poetry with #8, Hi, sf 
etc. 

The character FG i, in the name of the Getae, should be pro- 
nounced fai, to snit the ancient sound and the Greek name. Tt 
belongs to the 16th clasa which contains By, 4, HL, SE, al. ete. 
In the Loyang transcription #f is sa, A ‘Tibetan race JE Ti, 
usually joined with 3% kiang, is to be read as Tai, Possibly this 
may be the Siamese T‘ai which is both the language and race 
name of the Siamese. But the Siamese word is aspirated. The 
Tibetan Tt were we are told by Ying Shan, a Han author, in the 
south weat.* If we also note that at Amoy 41 ischai, we obtain 


a ee <i 


* In the Feng-au-t‘ung, 
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ai as clearly, the rhyme of the 16th class. Twan Yii-ta'‘ni 
places JE in the 15th class. The 16th class is a smal] group of 
words which had ai for their final before the Han dynasty, 
bat have since tended to change ai for i. Langnage shews 
that the Siamese belong to an castern Himalaic fusmily, and 
that the Burmese and Tibetans belong to a western Himalaic 
family. I propose for consideration the identifying of the Tui of 
old Chinese history with the Siamese. 

The character [& fi is usual in tho Shi-ki* for one race of the 
Tibetans and it is united with the 3 kiang or kong tribes. Tho 
Ti people were divided into the blue and white 7’, There were 
also the white horse Ti. Ti is found in the 15th class with 
ki. #. BH. A. %, ft. This class had the vowel 7, for fit ia 
used in A.D. 73 for the eastern Turks, known then ander the 
race name Wigar. In the Loyang transcription Bikshn has }§ 
for bi, and Sharipntra has #¥ for ri. The characters 33. #. Gh 
are used in the Tan-to-king possibly for the Babylonian Trinity 
Anon, Hia and Mulge. These characters were consequently, 50 
far as we can learn, called i, hi, mi, in the sixth century before 
Ohrist. Of course they may have varied in pronunciation some- 
what, but they wore intended to rhyme. Wee find in a poem of 
the Wei period in the Han-wei collectiont the same three 
characters rhyming together. There are twenty two lines and 
the other rbyming words are A. &. 3B. HR. HR. fa. 
almost all of these words occar in the 15th class. Only is 
in the Ist class. There can then be no doubt that Lau-tsze 
intended the three words to rhyme. Possibly in these circum- 
stances the sound may have been modified from ita forcign form 
to gratify the desire for rhyme. The fact of the three words 
rhyming is really not open to doubt, especially when we re- 
member the sententious and proverbial charactor of Lan-tsze’s 
teaching so often expressed in rhyming sentences. The third 
character #{ is mi and suits Mnlge better than va or ve in 
Jehovah ; but any identification with foreign words is to a 
certain extent donbtfal thongh possible. 

The 2 sak or sacai the traveller and diplomat Chang Ch‘ien 

did not take a note of. They occur as an energetic people in the 





* Hiung-nu-lie-chwen. 


+ FREESE Chapter 19, 
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history of Pan Ku. Probably it was an accident that they are 
not mentioned in the Shi-ki. They seem to me to have been 
an Indo-Earopean people as were probably the Getai, but here 
T am at variance with Girard de Rialle in his Memoire sur 
T'Asie Centrale. 

Chang Ch‘ien’s travels had a great effect on the author of the 
Shi-ki. He took broader views. He understood more about 
the political importance of foreign commerce, and the ethnolo- 
gical distinctions of races, and the fact that the Yunnan route 
to India could beyond the white peaked mountains of Tibet join 
the better known route through EKansu to the Caspian sea. 


ARTICLE Xt. 
TA-TS'IN AND DEPENDENT STATES. 


BY 
HERBERT J. ALLEN. 


_ 





Dr. Hirth says in his reply to my paper ‘‘ Where was Ta-ts‘in ?” 
that he chose a vague term, viz., the “Roman Orient,” as an 
equivalent for Ta-ts‘in. On page 211 of his book he inclades 
Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, and he would seem to hold that 
part of Mesopotamia was also included in tho term, as he says 
that Selencia on the Tigris “may better than any other be 
considered to be a boundary city between the two empires ;” so 
there does not seem any particular reason why the more Oriental 
province of Armenia should not be also comprised in the term 
“Roman Orient.” As I took Ta-ts‘in to mean the eastern 
portion of the Roman Empire, and have no objection to 
Mesopotomia and the countries west of it being included, there 
should be no practical difference between us on the main question 
as to the locality of Ta-ts‘in, bat Dr. Hirth refoses to entertain 
the idea that Armenia could be referred to when the Chinese of 
the Han dynasty spoke of Ta-ts‘in. It was situated west of the 
great sea, west of Parthia and the T‘iao-chih, This sea he 
believes is that sheet of water oxtending northward from the 
Persian gulf as far as Babylon, although on pp, 159 and 163 
(op. cit.) we might suppose that he considered the north-easterly 
arm of the Red Sea, t.¢., the A®lanitic gulf, was the sea in 
question. It is diffionlt to fix the western frontier of Parthia as 
it kept changing in consequence of the incessant warfare with 
Rome, and although it appears that in A.D. 97, when Kan Ying 
made his journey, Osrhoene and the line of the Haphrates should 
be termed the western boundary, yet to a traveller arriving at 
the sonthorn corner of the Caspian the successful Hyrcanian 
revolt about that time would seem to limit the Parthian territory 
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in that direction. Strabo xi, p. 749, qnoted by Rawlinson holds 
that the western limit of Parthia was the pass known as thé 
Caspian gates. 

The city of the T'tao-chih, on @ peninsula called Miankuilar 
in the southern corner of the Caspian. Dr. Hirth asserta that 
this locality is ‘as moch devoid of all historical interest ag 
it is devoid of hills,” and refers one to Napier’s “Diary of a Tour 
in Khorassan” in proof of his assertion, Zadracarta, the capital of 
Hyrcania, and a town called Tape, were however according to 
Johuston’s Classical Atlas situated near the head of this penin- 
sula, the latter being on the site of the present village of Kara- 
tnppa, which, as Napier’s Diary says, was ‘‘ built around the base 
and on the slope of a mownd on the west angle of the bay of 
Ashorada 7 to 8 miles north of Ashraf” opposite to the Mian- 
kullar peninsula, ‘The high road from Ashraf," he saya, “ron 
over dry hillskirts.” The hills were doubtless nearer the Caspian 
in ancient days than they are now, for we read that “the bare 
marshy plains of Ashraf were probably till very lately covered 
by the shallow water of the bay.” “Three or fonr miles west 
from Gez a high green rampart of earth rons from the base 
of the mountains through the forest and over the marshy plain 
to the shore.... It is possible that it is as old as, and had 
tome connection with Alexander's wall on the opposite shore 
of the bay, If of no other interest the rampart gives a very 
satisfactory proof of the alleged recession of the Caspian. The 
een flank is now at some distance, not less than $00 or 500 yards 
from the water's edge.” (MNapier'’s Diary, pp. 117-120.) 
Rawlinson (Herodutus i, p. 463) speaks too of the geological 
changes of the Caspian, so Dr, Hirth’s assertion seems inaccurate. 
How too can he be sure that there were no ostriches in Hyrcania 
in the first and second centuries of our era, even if theré are 
none now in that region? They were called Parthian birds, and 
were as likely to ba found in the deserte of Hyrcania as of Parthm 
Proper, Again, why should not the Armenians resort to one of 
the islands of the Caspian in order to trade with Parthia and 
India P Woe know that from a very remote ora, and at least aa 
late as the time of Pompéy, the trade ronte between India and 
Hurope passed from Bactra (Balkh)down the Oxus to the Caspian, 
and thence up the Kur and scrogs a emall neck of land to the 
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Phasis river, which it followed to the Enxine (Herod., 1.460), 
Dr. Hirth considers that the capital of Ta-te‘in, being so large 
and having sach high walls, is so unmistakeably described 
that one cannot bat admit its identity with Antioch, whether 
its name in Chinese was An or Antu; bnt it must be remem- 
bered that Tigranocerta was also a capital of a vast size, pro- 
vided with sll the luxuries required by an Oriental conrt, 
and fortified with walls which re-called the glories of the 
ancient cities of the Assyrians, Appian says the walls were 
75 feet high, and that 300,000 Cappadocians were transplanted 
thither, and according to Strabo, twelve Greek cities were depopn- 
lated to farnish it with inhabitants (cf. ‘The Sixth Monarchy”). 
As to Falin of the Tang records, the ancient Ta-ts‘in, bounded 
on the west and south by seas, bordering to the south-east on 
Persia, and having a desert to the south-west. This account 
would seem to describe Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, 
and hardly suits Syria, Dr. Hirth’s identifications of the 
dependent states based partly on the Chinese li being taken as 
the stadium of western itineraries do not agree with the Chinese 
descriptions without making the roads meander a good deal. 
For instance the regular road from Nicephorium to Antioch 
crossed the Euphrates directly south of the former city, 
followed the right bank of the river to the great bend, and thon 
atruck westward across the desert by Xenophon's ronte; but in 
order to make up the distance of 2,000 stadia Dr. Hirth would 
make the traveller go from Nicephorium far to the northwest, 
80 as to cross the Euphrates at Zengma, and then bring him 
down tothe south-east to reach Antioch. In following his views 
you have sometimes for “east” to read “ west,” for ‘‘sonth-west” 
to read “south-east” or “south and then west;” and to assume even 
that the text has suffered mutilation, because Hira with which ho 


identifies Yiilo is foand not to be north-east of Emesa, with which 


he identifies Ssufa (cf. his hook pp. 154, 190 to 197). Taking the 
Chinese geographical li to be equal to about +, of a mile, I will 
' attempt to identify some.of the “ dependent states,” the identi- 
fications being put in parentheses in the following quotation 
from the Weilio p. 62-76. ‘The King of Tsésan [an island in 
the Caspian] is subject to Ta-ts‘in. His residence is situated in 
mid-sea, Going northward you come to Lii-fén [at mouth of 
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river Kor] by water in half a year, or with favourable winds in 
a month. It is the nearest to the town of Ankn in Parthia. 
Southwest you go to the capital of Ta-ts‘in we do not know 
how many li distant. The King of Lii-fén is subject to Ta-ts‘in 
and resides 2,000 iz (S45 miles) from the capital. Going from 
the town of Liifén westward you come to Ta-ts‘in [Tigranocerta | 
after crossing a sea [? L. Arsissa] by a flying bridge 230 li (63 
miles) long. If you cross the sea you travel to the southwest, 
bat if you skirt the sca doe west. The King of Chielan 
[ ? Callinicom, ¢.2., Nicephoriam] is subject to Ta-ta‘in, From 
the Ssiitao [Artaxata] country you go due south, crosa & river 
[Arares] and going straight to the westward reach Chielan 
$,000 it (818 miles) distant. The road comes ont south of the 
river and then goes westward. Then from Chielan you go 
straight to the west river [Orontes] and come to the Setifa 
[ P Antioch] country 600 iy (163 miles) distant. The southern 
road meets the other at Sstifn. To the southwest you come to 
the Hesientu country [Phonice]. Dns sonth of Chielan and 
Sstifa lies the Heap of Stones [ruin of Heliopolis] south of which 
is the great sen [Red Sea] which produces corals and pearls. 
North of Chielan, Sstfn, Ssiipin [Sophene], and Aman, is a 
range of mountains [Tauros or Antitanrnos M.] extending from 
east to west. To the east both of Ta-ta‘in [Tigranocerta] and 
Haitung [country E. of Lake Arsissa) lie ranges of monntains 
running from north to south [Gordyman and Zagros M.] The 
King of Hsientn is subject to Ta-ts‘in and from his residence 
‘yon go 600 ii (163 miles) northeast to Sstifa, The King of 
Sstifa is subject ta Ta-ts‘in and from his residence you go 340 i 
(93 miles) northeast to Yiilo [Cyrrhus or Hierapolis] across the 
sea. Yiilo is anbject to Ta-ta‘in. The King’s residence is 
north-east of Ssiifa across ariver. From Yiilo you go north-east 
acrosa a river [Euphrates] to Sstilo [Osrhoene] and from Ssiilo 
you cross another river [Belias]. The country of ‘Sstlo is 
anbject to Parthia and is on the Ta-ts‘in frontier.* If the 
Chinese obtained their information from the members of the 
embassy of Antoninus in A.D. 166, we must suppose that the 
embassy started before the termination of the war of Verna, and 
#0 before the cession of western Mesopotamia was completed. 
“ From Selipin you go south, crass a river, and then southwest 
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to Yiilo 960 li (262 miles) on the extreme weat frontier of 
Parthia. From thence go southward and taking a sea voyage 
trade with Ta-ts‘in” (D. 22.) We may suppose that the sea 
voyage began at the mouth of the Orontes and that this Ta-ts‘in 
may refer to Phoenician towns. In conclusion I would remark 
that the Parthians were much better able to stop the trade by 
the overland route as long as they held the mouth of the Oxns 
if Ta-ts‘in was Armenia than if it was Syria, for if traders conld 
make their way round Arabia they could as easily continue the 
voyage round India and the Malay Peninsula. 


ARTICLE XII 


REPLY TO MR. H. J. ALLEN'S PAPER "TA-TS'IN 
AND DEPENDENT STATES.” 


HT 


F. HIRTH, Px. D. 
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Mr. Phillips has most appropriately remarked with regard 
to the Ta-ts‘in question that T'iao-chih ia the pivot upon which 
the whole thing turns. I maintain that the peninaula in the 
Chaldean Lake which contains the ruins of the ancient city 
of Hira is the site of what the Chinese historian calls the city 
of Tao-chih; Mr. Allen prefers a peninsula in the sonth-weat 
corner of the Caspian Sea. I would ask the reader to again 
peruse the Chinese description of it, in order to decide which 
of the two sides answers better in all the requisite details. 

The city of T'tao-chih was on a Aull (to please Mr. Allen, 
though a hill surrounded by water on three sides muat necessarily 
be a peninsula); Mr. Allen’s peninsula in the Caspian is flat (eee 
Napier’s Map of the Northern Frontier of Ehorassan in Vol. 
xlvi of J. R. G. 8.). The city of Tiao-chih could be approached 
by an overland road from the north-west; Mr. Allen's peninsula 
has nothing but the waters of the Caspian sea in the north-west 
of it, The village of Karatuppa, which Mr. Allen says occupies 
the site of ancient Tape, lies, to usa Mr. Allen’s own words, 
“opposite the Miankullar peninsula,” i.¢., not on the peninaula 
itself; Zadracarta, itis usnally assumed, was the present Astrabad, 
ata considerable distance from that neighbourhood, if we look 
at a detailed map; and even if we make allowance for the site 
of both these ancient towns being uncertain, we possess no proof 
whatever of either of them having been built on the peninsula 
referred to. 
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On the other hand the. peninsula in the Chaldwan Lake is by 
no means flat as Mr. Allen seems to assume: Kiepert’s detailed 
map of the Babylonian neighbourhood, published in the Journal 
of the Berlin Geographical Society for 1883, gives a sufficiently 
clear idea of its elevated character. “I would refer the donbtfal 
reader to the account of a modern traveller who, speaking of the 
impression he received of the Chaldwan Lake as seen from the 
city walls of Nedjef, reports that “cliffs a couple of hundred 
feet high surround it apparently on all sides, for the shore line 
is Visible to a great distance fur away to the sonth ; that twenty- 
five miles from Nedjef it narrows considerably, but soon spreads 
ont again as broad as bofore; that it is into the lower basin, 
about twenty miles farther to the sonth, that the Hindiah Canal* 
flows ; that Nedjef is built on au elevated ridye of limestone, about 
150 feet above the level of the sea; and that the waters of the 
lake are salt, thongh the waters of the Kuphrates flow freely 
into it.” (Grattan Geary, Through Asiatic Turkey, London 
1878, vol. i, p. 176 seq.) 

The remarks just quoted show that I am quite justified 
in assuming the configuration of the country to have been 
the same in anciept times as it is at presont; for, as the shores 
of the lake are cliffs, and as the peninsula is dosoribed as 
a lime stone ridge, the Hindiah Canal on its eastern sido 
“having its bed in rock,” it is not probable that allavial changes 
have taken place there. Tho fact of tho waters of the lake being 
salt even at this day, greatly supports the tradition, according 
to which the waters of the sea actually reached the shores of 
Nedjef and Hira; for, “the sea camo up to this place, and 
thither resorted the ships of China and India, destined for the 
kings of el-Hirah” (see the quotation from Mas'udi on p. ix of 
Preface to “ China and the Roman Orient.”) 

The overland road by which the city of T‘iao-chih could be 
approached from the north-west exists at the present day, and 
I would refer the reader to the sketch map showing the 
overland route from Ktesiphon to Hira, tho essential points of 
which are copied from Kieport’s recent map of the Ottoman 
Provinces in Asia, 
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_* Described by the same traveller as having its bed in rock and not 
likely to have changed its course for thousands of years. 
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To come back to Mr. Allen’s Osspian peninsula: I had 
remarked that there were no hills on it; Mr, Allen, in his second 
paper tries to prove that the shore of the Osspian must have 
been closer to the Hyrcanian range formerly than it is now, 

* owing to geological changes. If once we have to admit these, and 
I do admit them as an argument against Mr. Allen’s hypothesis, 
what becomes of the peninsula ? Granting that thecoast of the Cas- 
pian has, in the course of centuries, moved from south to north 
owing to geological changes, has the peninsala moved with it P 
And how does Mr. Allen account for its having lost the hills 
which to prove his point ought to have been thereat Kan Ying’s 
time? For, we do not require the hills on the ancient sonth 
coast of the Caspian, but on the peninsula of the present day; 
and if we actually possess the “proof of the alleged recession 

- of the Caspian,” all probabilities are in favour of the peninsula 
not having existed at all in former days. 

As regards ostriches, Mr. Allen says that they wore likely to 
be found in the deserts of Hyrcania; this last named province, 
however, was an entirely hilly, not to say, alpine, district and 
contained no deserts, though I admit that there is and was some 
sort of a desert in the south of it. 

Now, the trade route from India vid Bactra (Balkh) down the 
Oxus to the Caspian, etc., which Mr, Allen maintains was used 
as late as the time of Pompey. I cannot make out from Mr. 
Allen’s paper what his quotation “‘Herod., 1.460” means in 
connection with such a trade route “at the time of Pompey”; 
but I must assume that he is aware of the difficulties still 
existing with regard to the Oxns. For, certain eminent geo- 
graphers are of opinion that this river has disembogned into the 
Aral Sea, and not into the Caspian, from time immemorial as at 
this day (Lient.-Gen. Walker, in Hncycl. Britan., latest edition, 
Vol. xviii, 1885, p. 104). 

Mr, Allen says: ‘As to Fa-lin of the Tang records, the ancient 
Ta-ts‘in, bounded on the west and south by seas, bordering to 
the south-east on Persia, and having a desert to the south-west, 
This account would scem to describe Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Babylonia, and hardly suits Syria.” Such an assertion, 
it is much easier to make than to prove. Where, I wonld ask 
Mr, Allen, is the sea on which, according to him, ‘“‘ Armenia, 
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Mesopotamia, and Babylonia bounds in the west?” Further, Mr. 
Allen overlooks that Po-setl, i.¢.,the Persia of the T‘ang recorda, 
is not identical with the country of the Achmmenides; that the 
capital of the Sassanides, who roled over the new Persian empire 
previous to the Arab conquest and whose country is identical 
with the Chinese Po-sil, was not at Persepolis, but at Madain, 
theancient Etesiphon and Seleucia; and that Babylonia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Armenia, instead of “ bordering in the south-east on 
Persia,” ware parts of the then Persian empire itself; whereas 
the Persian capital [and the capital is often meant when the 
name of the whole country is mentioned], viz., the city of 
Madain, could be fairly said to be in the south-east of Syria, or 
Antioch. , 

The identity of the capital of Ta-ta‘in as described in Chinese 
records with the city of Antioch is too obvions to require further 
proofs; it has been admitted even by those who are generally 
opposed fo my views in these matters, and Mr. Himly, in an 
able paper on the anbject, occupying the No. 18 of 1886 of the 
Gittingische gelehrte Anzetgen has furnished some valuable addi- 
tional arguments from Otfr. Miiller’s Antiquitates Antiochenae.* 

As to Mr. Allen’s strictures on my identification of the road 
from Nicephoriam to Antioch, I can only recommend the reader 
to study the ancient authorities quoted by myself with a good 
detailed classical map [Tab. iii in Eiepert’s Atlas Antiqwus will 
be fonnd to contain all the necessary material], in order to decide 
whether you have actually to read ‘west’ for ‘ east,’ and ‘south- 
east’ for ‘south-west.’ I admit, and have frankly acknowledged 
in my book, that the identification of what I have there called 
the dependent states of Ta-ts‘in is aa yet an open question ; if 
appears to me, however, that, whatever credit may be doe to 
Mr. Allen for his zeal in trying to elucidate these problema, his 
present paper does not as yet furnish the key we require. 

* Mr. Allon altogether ignorce the characteristics of identification and 
refers merely to the faot of Tigranooerta being ‘a capital of vast size 
provided with luxuries and fortified with high walla.” If we were to 
consider these alone, almost any capital = of antiquity would answer the 
Chinese account. But there are some other arguments contained in the 


latter which the render will tind to make all the differance in the question ; 
butit would take me too far to repeat them here. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


CHINESE EQUIVALENTS OF THE LETTER "R" 
IN FOREIGN NAMES, 


ny 
F. HIRTH, Ps.D, 
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The sound r has always boen a foreign element in ancient and 
medieval Chinese, and in tracing the historical names of western 
places or personages, its absence from the list of sounds at the 
disposal of Chinese anthors transcribing them into their own 
language, is among the principal difliculties, It is, therefore, a 
matter of some importance to anyone who may desire to read 
foreign names as represented by Chinese characters to know in 
what manner this crux of pronnnciation is, or has been in 
former periods, dealt with by Chinese writers. If we proceed 
to analyse the subject, which the following remarks are by no 
means intended to exhanst, we have to distinguish three classes 
of r to be rendered in Chinese, viz., (1) 7 standing betweon two 
vowels, (2) initial 7, and (3) final 7, the words initial and final 
being taken in the sense of opening or closing a sy)lablo, 

The first mentioned category is the easiest to dispose of. An 
r between two vowels is almost always be represented by an | 
in Chinese. Examples abound in the ancient, mediwval and 
modern literature, whethor historical or geographical, hut chiefly 
in Baddhist writings; in the spoken language, and in the Pidgin 
English lingo, The Chinese renderings of Mongolian and 
Mancharian names may in this respect be considered a standard 
for those of all other foreign words, ey., kara “ black”=hale 
("ir Bil). 

Initial r is also quite commonly represented hy initial 7. Tam 
in doubt, whether the two characters o-lo ({R HE, or Sh HR) in 
tho Chinese name for Rassia (O-lo-ssti) stand for foreign ru 
orroalone. This word would bear comparison with a Chinese 
transcription of the Sanscrit word for silver, ridpya, which in the 


Dén-ts‘ao-keng-mu, ch. 8, p. 9, is given as o-lu-pa (PYRRE). 
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If we can find further analogies, this may help us to read that 
mysterious word in the Nestorian stone inscription, being the 
name of the first Christian missionary who carried tha cross to 
China, O-lo-pén (Py #aAR), as “Roben.” This was indeed 
a common name among the Nestorians, for which reason I would 
give it the preference over Panthior's Syriac ‘‘ Alopeno” (Lin- 
scription syro-chinnise, etc., Pp. 16, note). In some of Julien’s 
Sansecrit identifications ho-le (44h) stands for rit, e.7., ho-lu-ché. 
gow-Lo (Jey fe Bl HUH) = Rad japura. 

With these last exceptions there is apparently Int little difficnl ty 
in tracing initial yin a foreign name. ‘he case is different with 
finalr. In modern Chinese, especially in Central-Asiutic names 
and in all names which were imported through the medinm of 
northern dialects, the group of characters prononnced érh 
Cif. Gi, ete.), the use of which, I believe, dates from the Mongol 
period in the 13th century, and which will hardly be found to 
represent rin earlier transcriptions, is a ready enbstitnte, e.g., 
E'o-shih-ko-drh (WEFP RA), Kashgar. It appears that this 
syllable, owing to its being pronounced quite differently in 
earlier periods, was not at the disposal of ancient and medimsval 
writers to take'the place of ry; and, unless they chose to make 
nse of the li, la, lo, or lu group of characters in adding a new 
ayllable not originally existing in the foreign name to be ren- 
dered, some other sound had to be substituted, however distant 
its relation to the sound r may have been. I have on a former 
occasion (China and the Roman Oriené, p. 139) discussed ‘the 
probability of an affinity of some kind botween a final r in 
western Asiatic names and a Chinese final n."* The examples 
T gave at the time ware few, viz.: 

An-het &B,, Canton D. On-sik=Areak, Parthia. 

Au-ke %¢p,.= Urku, Orchoi. 

An-is‘ai WES, Canton D. Iim-ts‘otj=—the Aorsi.t 

Pan-tow FFF, —=Persian Parthuva. 





oe 


* It was known to Julien that final » was suppressed before ! if the 
oo err used in representing 7, ¢.y., Pan-la-mi-to=Paramith. Dfethode, 
efc. sey 

+ Tam wel a of the difficulty presenting itself in the final m, which 
cannot be reasoned away, sinee even an author as olil as Hetlan-chuang 
uses Ano (te He) for Sanscrit and, iie., the mango fruit. Yet, tha 
matter of fact seema to make this identification doultlesa, Cf. Sau-fo-eh'l, 
the firat syllable of which name ia reud sam, aud T'an-m0, which is read 
fene-1o, in the southern dialects, 
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I have since been able to add the following examples from 
medisval authors : 

San-fo-ch't =(B#¥,—the Sarbaza of Arab travellers. So 
I render this name with Groeneveldt, “ Noles on the Malay 
Archipelago,” etc., p. 62 (bat cf. Bretschneider, Arabs, p. 16: 
* Senef,” Sumatra). 

Ti-mén }UP3].=Timor (Grocneveldt, p. 116). 

K'wn-lun $6\%, also written Kun-tun HA.=Kundur in 
Palo Condor (see Bretschneider, “ Arabs,” p. 14, Note 6). 

Tan-mo §8/§#=Dharma (see Vitel, Handbuok for the Student 
of Chinese Buddhism, p. 32, s.v. Dharma Nandi). 

Tan-mi PS, Canton D. Zan-mat,=Termed (ibid, p. 147). 

While studying Julien’s Sanscrit identifications in his Index to 
Hsiian Chaang's Journeys and the ‘‘ Méthode pour déchiffrer et 
transcrire les noms sanscrits,” I was strnck by the entire 
disregard of Chinese southern dialects with which he had troated 
this question*; and this the more so as, in a number of identitica- 
tions of names imported to China by sea, I had found the 
reading of characters in one of the sonthern dialects tho only 
key to their being understood. A word like Jfa-hefa-wu 
[Hikie 27 ],+ for instance, it would be difficult to recognise when 











eee 


* To quote a striking instance, Julien (Methorde, p. 45) says : ‘' La finale 
nse change en m devant un p ou un f répondant en sanacrit 4 p ou db.” The 
examples by which he supports this rule show that the final of the Chinese 
syllable is m ; anyhow in the southern dialects, whether p or f follows, or 
not. With other words, in order to explain why the Chinese Lan-po 
corresponds to Sanserit Lamp, it waa not necensary to any that nis 
changed into m before p; for, the writer who transcribed this term into 
Chinese, did not read len, the modern northern sound, but fem, the probable 
old sound, corresponding in its final with modern Cantonese, Fukienese, 
otc., in which dialects the above name is read Lam-po. 
t This name occurs in a description of Mecea (AMfd-tu, [ig fH) in the 
work of Chao Ju-kua, who wrote during the middle of the 13th century. 
This place is called “ the birth place of the Buddha Mé-hé-mat (43h Sik 


9 PRES ).” Tn the Buddah’s (i.¢., the Prophet's) house the briek- 
work is male of ~ of all enlours ; every year, when the anniversary 
of the Budctha's death has come, the people from all the different countries 
of the Ta-shih (Arabs) will go there to pay respects, when they will eager! 

present gold, silver, jewels and precions stones and cover the place with 
screens of brocaded silk, Behind this house there is the Buddha's tomb ; 
there, an aureole appears by day as well as hy night, which is of such 
brightness that noboly can approach it, and passers-by have to shut their 
eyes. Ifaman, at the moment of his death, rubs his chest with earth taken 
ager thia Pepa as! = — erly of the Buddha's atrength 

rising to another life.” ¢ author here clearly mixed up facts rela 
to the two huly citics of Mecca and Medina, . me 
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read in a northern dialect; whereas its sound in the Canton 
dialect, Mfé-Ad-madt, will readily suggest the name “Mahommed,” 
In attempting to trace foreign names through the southern 
dialects, as approximately representing the old pronunciation, 
T was accidentally attracted by the fact that, in cases where 
a final r was suppressed (for anch I thonght at the time was 
the case), the character selected for the preceding syllable 
was usually one which, in the sonthern dialects, ends in t On 
comparing & larger number of oxamples, however, I came to 
the condusion that instead of final r being omitted, the final ¢ of 
southern dialects took the place of r, and the law, if in the face 
of a large number of examples it may be so called, may at once 
be stated thus: if a foreign syllable ending in BR ts represented in 
Chinese by a single character, the character selected belongs to the 
category of sounile whieh are pronounced in the Jwshéng tone and 
have a final T in the soudhern dialects, 

I may say that there are exceptions, Po-est [RET], which 
stands for par-sa, Persia, and for which the fnller form Po-la- 
sett (3 MARR) occurs in Hetian-chuang’s Journeys, being one of 
them; and there is, of course no lack of examples in which 
Chinese final ¢ either retains its original value as in ARR pdk- 
tot,=Baghdad, or disappears by way of elision. However, 
I hope that the following examples will suffice to substantiate 
my observation and satisfy those who may feel inclined to think 
of an accidental coincidence. Of the numerous Sanscrit transli- 
terationa found in Jalien’s and Hitel’s lista I quote only a few, 
leaving it to those interested in this question to increase the list 
of examples. 

Tomo 338%, Canton D. Tit-uno=Sanser. Dharma. 

Huo-kuo 7G, Amoy D. Hwat=Giidr, a Eingdom of the 
Torks in Tokhira (Julien, Mémoires, etc., iii, p. 193; Titel, 
Handb., p. 42). 

Chieh-mo F#QR8, Cant. D. K'it-mi=Karma (Witel, p. 59). 

Ts‘ing-pa PPE, Cant. D. Ts‘ang-pat—Zanguebor. Under 
this name Chao Ju-kua (regarding which anthor see “ China 
and the Rom. Orient,” p. 21 seqq.) describes “an island in the sea 
south of Hu-ch‘a-la (Gujerat); ita inhabitanta are of Ta-shih 
(Arab) descent and observe Mahommedan rites, and the country 
produces ivory, raw gold, ambergris (lung-haien-hsiang PERE) 
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and yellow sandalwood. The Arabs keep up barter trade with 
the place by way of Guijerat, and the articles they deliver there 
comprise cotton cloth, porcelain, copper, and red cotton.” The 
passage referred to will in connection with my transliteration 
of the Chinese name help fo explain the remarkablo fuct that 
céladon dishes snch as are familiar to collectors in China as 
Lung-ch‘ilan-yeo (f5RAE) were found by a modern traveller 
(Dr. W. Joest:) in the walls of old Mahommedan mosques in the 
east of Africn (see A. B. Meyer, “Ueber das Vaterland des 
Seladon-Porzellan’s” in Auslaul, 1886, p. 474). 

Mo-huan FKP, Cant. D, Mut-wan=Morwan, Chao Ju-kua, 
in his description of the country of the Ta-shih (Arabs) mentions 
this name as that of a king, who was the last of a dynnsty 
preceding that which was headed by A-p‘o-lo-pa, i.e, Abu’l- 
Abbas. This identification was first made on historical grounds 
by Bretschneider (Arabs, p. 9 note 5). 

Pi-pa-lo Fiteh, Cant. D. Pit-pa-lo, Birbard, Berbera, I 
do not pretend to bo able to identify a country described by an 
aucient anthor very readily, aud my experience has tought me 
that identifications made at first sight and by sound are usually 
wrong. ‘This name Pii-pa-lo, however, when read according to 
the rule of transliteration by which the majority of Chinese 
renderings appear to be governed, readily suggests ite foreign 
equivalent, so that it may be as easily recognised by its sound 
as any of the Arabic names handed down in mediwval writers.* 
Chao Jn-kua describos under this name a country which pro- 
duces camels, ivory, rhionceros horns, ambergris, putchuk, 








* If once we shall have learned to understand the rules by which foreign 
hames were transcribed in Chinese at the several riods of literature, 
T have no doubt that it will be casier to decipher a difficult word through 
thu medium of Chinese characters than for ingtance in one of the santoarint 
texts of Marco Polo. For, whatever the difficulties of identifying such 
transcriptions may be, the tradition hardly ever suffers from mutilation. 
Inced not say that the rules for the transcription of Sanscrit words discovered 
by Julien have already Iaid a solid foundation in this direction, and it must 
be admitted that the greater half of the foreign names occurring in Chinese 
literature is of Nansorit origin. Yet, the geographical and technical 
literature abounds with Si still awaiting identification, taken from 
the Arshic, Persian and Central Asiatic languages, the gate nuinber 
of which will represent a list much longer than Julien’s and Eitel's lists of 
Buddhist terma, The Pén-ta‘ao-bang-m alone would furnish ample 
nuterial for a very large number of practical examples, 
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liqnid storax, myrrh,* and tortoige-shell, “The eonntry alzo 
produces a bird called Camels’ Crane (to-t'o-hao), seven feet 
high to the top of its head; it haa wings, but cannot fly to any 
considerable height.” The bird described must be the ostrich, 
Another animal described “thas the size of a camel, and the yellow 
colonr of an ox; its forelegs are five feet hich, but the hind 
lecs og low as three feet: its head is high and stands np, and 
ita akin is an inch thick.” This must bea giraffe, “ There ig 
also,” onr author continues, “a kind of mole with brown, white 
and black stripes surrounding its body like so many girdles.” 
This animal, too, cannot be mistaken; it must be the zebra. 
Of the zebra, however, we know that it is confined to Africa ; 
aud, further, the description as occurring in the text, is that of 
a country to which the Arabs were in the habit of trading. 
These fucta, read in connection with the Chinese name of the 
conntry, onght to force every atudent acquainted with the history 
of oriental trade to adopt tha identification Pit-pa-lo= Berbera 
on the African coast opposite Aden.+ 


* ‘inj lies beyond the country where the incense growa, which is 
called #arbery.” “ Barbary, which forma the extremity of the land of 
Isthiopia.” (Cosmas, extracted in Yulo's Cathay, elxvil.) 2inj, which must 
be the African cuasteouth offCape Gardafui, appears to be the Chinese ta ‘dng 
( i), pronounced adny in Wénchow, in the sense of ‘a negro slave” (K ‘en- 
fun-te‘tng, (RUS AF). Bretachneider (Arabs, p. 14) reada T's'éng-sati (it 

) in the Sun-és‘ai-t'u-hui, and says that he cannot explain the characters 
te'#ug-aett, I believe they are the exact equivalent of our medieval #inj, and 
that A‘un-lun in this expression means neither the celebrated range of hills 
ao dalled nor the island of Pulo Condore, but the African Continent. The- 
Ze'éng af Pa'éngepnt (=“anguebar) may possibly be related to this term, so 
that the name Aanguebar may, from a Chineso point of view, be explained 
as ‘coast of the Zinj” (ber="' coast” in Mealaber and similar names). 

+ The above account of #erbere dates from the thirteenth eentu ry. But, 
if Tam not mistaken, the folluwing motes, ocourring in the description of 
the Ta-shih (Arab) country of the Hsin-d'anq-ahy (ch. 2215) apply to the 
Beme country. “In the south-weet (of Arabia) is the sen in the sea 
there are the tribea of Po-pn-li (Fei IGE) Canton D. Prit-pdt-lik, 
Horbarit), ‘These do not belong to any country, grow no grain, but live 
om ment and drink a mixture of milk and cow's blood; they wear no 
clothes, but cover themselves: with sheepa’ aking ; their women are intelli- 
gent and graceful, ‘Che country produces great quantities of ivory and of 
the incense O.mo (Pi 3e FR Canton LD. O-nnit, representing the sound 
Ciiur,=Arabic ambar, ie, amborgria, otherwise called Datng-hsien-heinng 
in Chinese). When the travelliny merchants of Po-seti (Persia) wish to go 
there for trade, they must go in companies of several thousand men; aud on 
having offered cloth cuttings and sworn a solemn oath will proceed to trade 
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Pu-ni $4)G, Cant. D. Piit-ni=Burni, Borneo. Another way 
of writing this name is Fo-ni #§)E, 0. D. Fat-ni, which seems 
to be an argument in favour of the ancient pronunciation of fo 
Bh as but. 

Mei #%, Cant. D. mit=Arab murr, bitter, myrrh. According 
to the Pén-ts‘ac-kang-mu, ch. 34, this character may be inter- 
changed with mo 5x, Cant. D. mit, Shih-ch‘én distinctly states 
that this name represents a foreign, or as he pats it “a Sanserit” 
sound (48); cf. Bretschneider in Notes and Queries on China 
and Japan, vol. iv, p. 113. 

K'o-sa Thy, Cant. D. K'o-sat=Khozar, the name of the 
Khozar Tarks who occupied the north of Fa-lin (see Ohina ant 
the R. O., Chinese Text L 5 and Q 50). 

Kai-sa Bei, Cant. D. Koi-sit=Kaisar, the Arab form for 
Cwsar (ibid, N 3 and Q 79). 

Tu-chiich 4h, Amoy D. Tut-kut, Tur-kué or Durgué (ef. 
Durgd 3eifm, Bitel, Handd., p. 39.)* Iam not prepared to say 
at present in what respect this name, which is applied to the Turks 
since the Liang dynasty (A.D. 502-557), is connected with the 
tribe called Turgut, both in Chinese Mongolia and among the 
Kalmoucks. From a linguistic point of view at least it seems to me, 
the Chinese T'u-chtieh has to be read Turgut or Durgut, and it looks 
as if the tribes now so called have merely retained the old name. 
Klaproth (Asia Polygl., p. 272) says: “‘ Dio an der Wolga unter 
Russischer Oberherrschaft stehenden Kalmiiken gehéren zn 
den Stiimmen Diirbet und Torgod. Sie haben sich mach und 
nach von ihren Stammverwandten im innern Asien weggezo- 
gen, und sind erst 1662 iiber den Jaik nach Enropa gekom- 
men, von wo aus im Jahre 1770 der grésste Theil der Torgod 
wieder nach China znriickfloh, und dort mit grossem Vorluste, 
nach vielen in der Kirgisischen Steppe ausgestandenen Unfil- 
len, wirklich ankam.” Col. Yale, in Prejevalski’s Mongolia 
(transl. Morgan, vol. i, p. 231, note), says that the Elenth, or 





the similarity of the name which, in addition to tho situation of the 
country and the fact that Berbera during the middle ages enjoyed the 
+ meer of producing the best ambergris, has suggested my interpretation 

The second character is to be read hut or gut, since the 7"ang-shu- 
shik-yin (ie GPR FF), ad ch. 140, describes the sound as JLjH. The 
transcription /‘urkt may suit the modern sound better, but it must be said 
that the second syllable is ku/, and not ki, 
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Weatern Mongols, were divided into four great bodies or clans, 
Dsongar, Turgut, Ehoshod, and Turbed, and refera to T. de 
Quincey's description of that extraordinary re-Migration in masa 
mentioned by Elaproth. I regret not being in the possession 
of the literature which would be necessary to trace thig question, 
and now merely wish to draw attention to the apparent 
similarity, if not identity, in the medimval Chinese name of tha 
Tarkish race and the Mongol division referred to. 

Chieh-ku $i", Cant. D. Kit-kwat, Kirgut ; according to 
Bretschneider (Arabs, p. 13, note 4) the name of the ancestors 
of the present Kirghises. The name appears alao as Heia-ka- 
sett Fa RR;, Amoy D. K'iat-kiat-si,—Kirkis, 

Ohieh-po-lo-hsiang $4 SESE A, Cant. D. h'tt-pi-ld—Sansorit 
karpurd, Camphor (Bretschneider, quoting the Pén-ts‘ao- 
kang-mu, ch, 24, in drabs, p. 14, note $). In the text of Heiian 
Chuang’s Journey (ch. 10) it is called $A PAP (ef. Julien, 
Afémoires, etc., ii, pp. 123 and 511). 

Su-fa-lo HERR, Canton D, ev-fit-la. In the Pén-ts‘ao- 
kang-mu, ch. 8, this term is mentioned as the Sanscrit equivalent 
of chin 4%, gold. The Sanscrit word is suvarna, 

Hu-mang GAFF, Amoy D. hut-mong, (see China and the BR. 
Orient, Chinese Text L, 49), of which the author of the Hain. 
Hang-shu says it means the Persian date; this word has been 
very appropriately compared to Persian khurma, “ the date” 
(Bretschneider, Arabs, p, 25). 

Ohi-pel GA, Cant. D. kat-pui,—Sanscrit karpdsa “ cotton,” 
whieh root appears in Arabic hirbasah, “fine linen or cotton.” 
Pei Fl=pa in Sansor. patra AZ, “leaf.” Of. Mayers in Notes 
and Queries, vol. ii, p. 94 seq. 

Yii-chin Qt, Cant. D. wat-kam,=Persian karkam, accord- 
ing to Richardson (ed. Wilkins, 1806): “ Saffron; a yellow root 
which tinges of a saffron colour;” the Hebrew karkém, from 
which the botanical term Qurewma is derived. This name occurs 
in early Chinese records as a product of Ta-ta‘in (see China and 
the E, O., Chinese Text, P49, hi), but it is ssid in the Liang- 
shew that it is produced only in Chi-pin (A791, I do not now 
venture to say whether this country is correctly identified with 
ancient Kophene), The Pén-ts‘ac-kang-mw contains an account 
of the above and a separate account of a fragrant plant called 
Yii-chin-hsiang, though it appears that both words are derived 
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from the same root. (Of. Porter Smith, Mat. Med. of China, 
s.v, “Turmeric, Golden,” and Bretschneider in Notes and Queries, 
vol. iv, p. 55). 

K'u-sa-ho REA, Amoy D. K'ot-sat-ho,=King Kosrn, men- 
tioned in an account of Po-sst! (Persia) contained in the T*ang-rheu, 
(Bretachneider, ibid. p. 57.) 

To-pa-ssti-tan PEPTAF RR, Cant. D. T*o-pat-sz‘-tan, = Taberistan, 
described under this name in the Z*ang-shu. (Bretschneider, 
ibid, p. 61.) 

Ko-shih-mi (8:38, Cant. D. Ko-ch‘i-mat,=Kashmir, so 
-called in Ma Tnan-lin’s account of that country (ch. 335, p. 15). 
Ka-shih-mi-lo 38749, is given as another name of the samo 
conntry. 

Hui-ho ¥¢[8], Amoy D. O28-gut,=UVigure or Uighur. The 
same name was since the ‘I‘ang dynasty written Hui-hu [@) 9G, 
Cant. D. Vi-wat, and in the Yitun-sheh it appears as Wei-wa-drh 
Paz Fi. (Kiaproth Asia Polygl.; Sprache u. Schrift der Viguren, 
etc.; Bretschneider, Medieval Travellers, p. 25, note 45). 

Tich-hsieh ¥&/R, Cant. D. Tit-sit, aevording to Palladius “a 
Chinese transcription of the word fersa, used by tho Persians 
since the time of the Sassanides, to designate the Christians anid 
sometimes also the Fire worshippers and Magians. Haithon, 
the King of Little Armenia, calls the Ouigoars tarsi.” (Bret- 
schneider, op. cif., p. 31, note 63), 

The above examples will suffice to show at least a remarkable 
frequency in the occnrrence of syllables having a final ¢ in 
Chinese, where the corresponding western equivalent has a final 
r. Iwas very much enconraged in giving shape to this rule, of 
which I haye already made practical use on several occasions, 
by Mr. Parker’s drawing my attention to the fact that Chinese 
final ¢ is universally represented by final J in Corean,* as for 
instance in sx, fj, Cant. D. mat, which I anderstand is the mul 
in the name Chemulpo; pa A, C.D. pdét=hpal; teu AE, C. D, 
tsué=tjol, ete. 

Tam somewhat diffident abont the reading of the term fa-tan 
j#88, Canton D. Tiét-tan, or ta-ta HRB, C. D. tét-idt. In the 
face of the above analogies one should be tempted to read 
tar-tar, in spite of the efforts of Langlés and Klaproth (cf. Asia 

* To this I would compare tho Central-Asiatic name Chamul, the 
Chinese tranacription of which is ha-mi M i$, Cant. D. hap-mat. 
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Polyglotta, p. 202") to decry this word ag a barbarism, which 
has almost established the orthography Tatar against Tarfar since 
the early part of this century. Ido not wish to proceed rashly 
in this question, as lam well aware of ite difficulties, It appears 
that the r of the first name is omitted by Rashid-nd-din, who was 
born at Hamadan about A.D. 1247,¢ and who cannot therefore, 
be said to have received it through the medinm of modern 
Chinese. However, the possibility is not exeluded that both 
forms, Tutar and Turtur, have been in use at an early period, 
and that a better reason may be fonnd for our medisval anthors 
giving the preference to the second form than tha ealembour 
nanally made responsible for the appearance of an rin the first 
ay lable, 








Peas 


*  Vorliiutiz muse ich noch bemerken, dasa man Tataren aprechen und 
achreihen muss, und nicht Tarteren, welcher letztera Ausdruck durch ain 
Wortspiel dua eiligen Ludwig in die Welt gekommen ist, der, als man die 
Aukunft der Tataren im Weaten von Europa befiirchtete, mu seiner Mutter 
sagte: Erigat nos, mater, caleste solatium, quia, ai perveniant ipei, vel 
nus Ipsos ques rocamua T'artaros, ad suas fvriareae sedes unde exierunt 
retrudemus, vel ipsi nod omnes ad colum advehent™ 4 correspondent of 
Notes auc Queries on Ching and Japan, vol. 4 158, points out that the 
term Jertari, thoa written, was used before St. Louis could have said the 
words referred to by Klaproth. (ff the controversy on the subject, 4. & 
@. vol. i, pp, 42, 67, 91 and 168, and vol. ii, p. 16. 

{¥. Erdmann, Vollatindiye Veberaicht der Gitesten. Hirhischen, tatarischen 
und mogholischen Vélterstémme nach Raschid-ud-din’s Vorganye, Kasan, 
1541, Bp. 38 seq. 
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As compared with European nations, the 

sy Phe cn Chinese ae few surnames, affording in this 

Cu ney ipcedi 5 RO another instance of their proverbial con- 

ae * trariness, for while Western Christian names 

are restricted in number, the — names which correspond 
to them in China are absolutely limitless. 

Still the number of surnames in use is only small relatively ; 
the list at the end of Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary contains 
1,678 single surnames and is by no means exhanstive. The 
number of distinct sounds, including tonal variations, being 
much smaller, about 770, it follows that many surnames havo 
exactly the same sound and cannot be distinguished by the ear. 
The most obvious remedy for this difficulty is the process of 
writing them down, bat as in nine cases out of ten information 
as to a man’s patronymic is imparted orally, and to supplement 
it by means of the pen, evon if such were ready at hand, would 
involve a certain loss of time, the Chinese have deviseda method 
whereby the on of the commoner surnames at least can be 
ascertained by word of month. A man, let us suppose, wishes 
it to be known that his sarname is Chang ; it is not, however, 
sufficient that he shonld simply produce the sound represented 
by those letters, for there are two common family names having 
that sound, He therefore (generally as a matter of course) 
intimates that his name is, say, Kung-ch‘ang Chang 425 and 
his hearer at once understands that the speaker is of the i 
and not of the & family. 

There are four chief methods of distinguishing characters for 
this purpose : 

- The character is analysed accurately into its constituent 
parte. 

Example: 3 Chang, is called GRR Kung-ch‘ang Chang. 

2. The analysis is only approximntely accurate. 

Example: Bf Ch‘én is called RP Erh-tung Ch‘én, where 
Hf “an ear” is a graphic substitute for the radical on the left 
which would be more accurately denominated Bi fou. 

HE Lo is called [Y#E Ssit-wei Lo, where [Y, “four,” takes the 
place of what is really Wang PX), ‘a net.” , 

8, A portion of the character is quoted or emphasized to guide 
the bearer in the right direction. 
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Example: (* Heil is called @ A Shuangjén Hii, indicating 
the radical on the left which is colloquially styled the ‘‘ double 
man,” : 
4, The shape of the character is described. 

Example: [lf Shan is called 9E42 |] Pi-chia Shan or the Shan 
which resembles a pen-rack. 

I add here some examples of each of these classes, together 
with the homophones from which the analysed enrnames reqnire 
to be distingnished. The list is by no means complete and is 
intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. 





Popular Names, 











Kung-chang Chang. 























1 a BRR |- 
1 ints wR | Li-te‘ao Chang. 
1 Hk JE tf «| Tsou-hsiao Chao. 
1 Fe B+ | Yen-shib Chi, 
1 FA WAG | Hai-pei Chia, 
iL 7 ar ee) Chin-ké-ké Ob‘ien, 
1 Ee J Fe | Wei-ptieh Cha. 
1 ps ik =| Yen-ché Cha, 
1 ma jApfy | Jén-k'é Ho, 
I ce A | Eu-yiieb Ha. 
1 Haieh it Ep =f You-ahéu-ta‘un Heieh 
1 Hai om (Se 4eRR | Yen-wa-Hri. 
1 | Enei kt Aw ARE Ma-tu-ta Euei, 
1 | Enng SE ett ae | Long-kung Enng, 
1 = Li Bu ACFE | Mo-tzii Li, 
1 Lia 4 Ul 7] Sj) Mao-chin-tao Lin, 
1 Ni iz AG | Jén-arh Ni 
1 | Pfan ae eae | Fau-shui Plan, 
1 2) Shén rid Set =| Yon-shan Shén, 
l Shih Ee FAG, ih Fang-jén-yeh Shih, 
1 ah =] Aa Yen-hsi-ta‘ao Tan. 
1 fai hee | Wei-kuei Wei. 
1 |p) Wo Th beat | Chil-ké Wa, 
2 |BR) Oh‘an E WP | Erh-tong Ob‘én, 
2/86] Chéng | JER @ | ‘Tien-arh Chang. 

a ‘Ohian % | Mei-jén Chiang, 

2 ] Chou” Es hte eee as Chon) 


' Remarks :—{1) Has no exact homophone, (2) See also under Class 3, 









AEB | Jén-wang Oli‘iian, 
—E% | Erb-ma Feng. 
SHB | Hsiang-@rh Kuo. 
HERE | Srit-wei Lo. 
en 4 Shuang-k‘ou Li. 
FRE Txij-net San." 
th Hwy | Ob‘i-jih Te'ao, 
a FL 35 Oh‘u-érb Tsou, 
Tea K‘ou-t‘ien Wa, 

Bis | Ma-yi Yang, 
NEE Jén-wei Yi 
A Jan-ted Yi. 














Ho-mu Oli‘ang, 
San-tien-shoi Chiang 
Ob ‘tian-chi Chou, 
Shuang-mu Oh‘i. 

iff Te‘ao-t'on Chuang 
bres Ts‘ao-t‘on Hua, 
Wei {| Te‘ao-tou Huang. 
A Shuang-jéu Hei. 

Liang-tien-shai Ling 

Bixee Hu-t‘on La 

£ San-haa Wang,0% 
a Ha-t‘on Yii, 
Oh‘ino-chiao Oh'éug, 
iy | Pi-ohia Shan.C% 


” 
Oh‘éng 
Chiang 
Chou 
Ohi 
Ohnang 
Hua 
Haang 
Heil 
Ling 


DBE y 
Rey 
BF 


[1 Ref MOSS [ SRS Spey is as | BE ee 
aes 
wm 
Ss 


Pr WOM OW MO MWO MOO MONMNNNNND NNN DP ww 





| | saa 
4 
= 


Se ee ee eee —o 


Remarks :—(3) Has no exact homophone. (4) Has no homophone. (5) 
The radical FR is. popularly called RACH. “the ho which resembles 
the charaoter 7c.” (6) See also under Class 2, (7) }!as uo homophone. 
(8) GBA, is the popular name of the radical. ({) Has uo exact homo- 
phone. (10), Bas no homophone. (11) PARH}«One foot lifted. (12) 


Se 242 = Pen-rack. 





To the four chief methods of distinguishing 
& surname in the colloquial langrunge as 
specified by G, M. H. P. LT wish toadd a fifth, 
which is the common way of describing an 
ordinary character when liable not to be caught by the ear owing 


Tur Coutoguran 
ANALYSIS OF 
Cainyse Survames. 
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‘o ita not being heard with other sounds that may explain it, 
My surname is Heia Bf, “summer,” and when asked for my name, 
ainca | am not strong in tones, I usually anticipate all doubt as 
to the possible relationship with my namesakea Eg and #§, by 
adding heia-t‘ien Heia (HR). Tam told that I might just as 
well say ch‘un-Asia-ch‘in-tung Heia, the ‘‘spring-anmmer, etc. 
Sommer,” or hetu-siang-chow, the “Hsia, Shang and Chon 
‘dynasty Hsia.” 
x 


This interesting race of people are referred 
Toe Yus-11 on to by Prof. 5. Beal in the Journal of the Royal 
Masgacetak. «Asiatic Society for April 1884. He says they 
were the same with the Vrijjis, the people 
of Vaisali, who were a Scythian race and who are described in 
the Parinibbana Satta. One branch of the Yne-ti had gone into 
India, while another penetrated eastward to Tangnt, The centre 
of the race would be the region of the Massagetae to the east. 
of the Jaxartes. He reverts therefore to the old theory of 
Rimusat and Klaproth that the Yue-fi were Getaa, The objec- 
tion made by Vivien de St. Martin that several canturies earlier 
Horoedotng apoke of the Massagetae is not valid, becanse the 
nation had several branches, and Herodotus when he apoke had 
in view one of the western branches. Prof. Beal rightly says the 
old sound of AA was Get. Their old home was not, he says, 
in Tangat. They were strangers thereand differed in language, 
manners, and dresa from the Chinese and the Turks. 


J. Epes. 


Tae These people are mentioned Oy ea Greek 
writers. They are in Chinese je {Hf char- 

SONAL AEE, acters which were formerly pronounced ep 
dar (tat). Ma-twan-lin says they had their capital on the - 
sonth of the Ohno river [EGF river which we must suppose 
to bethe Oxns.* Their customa were the same as those of Tahara, 
now called Knnduz, on the upper Oxns. It was in the end 
of the sixth century that the Ephthalites sent an embassy to 
China. Beal calls them Turks, but Ma-twan-lin is not sure what 
race thoy belonged to, Some think, he says, that they are akin 
to If fii Ku-shiand PHL Eo-kn. If ao they must be Taorks, for 
these states were among the Torkish principalities. Another 
account places them in connection with Eang-kn FE in Ruseian 


* Vivien de St. Martin, Buddhiet Pilgrima, vol ii, p. 288: Vakshab or 
Vakshuo, the Orus. 
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Turkestan, In that case they may be Indo-European, and as 
Ma-twan-lin himself thinks, a branch of the Yue-ti. This Chinese 
author says in his account of Khoten that to the west from 7% & 
Kan-chang the various nations had deep eyes and high noses, 
He divides the Tarkish and Indo-European (deep eyes and high 
noses) races at Khoten. West of that point the Indo-European 
race prevails. It embraces, for instance, Persia, India, Badak- 
shan, the Tajiks and some others at present. The Turkish races 
have conquered the Tajiks, and now in the Russian conquest we 
see the Indo-Huropean race again asserting its superiority to the 
Turkish. There seems to be no solid reason why we should not 
regard both the Yue-ti and the Ephthalites as Indo-Huropean. 
The Ephthalities were akin to the Sacai 3, which favours the 
supposition. It was not till the Hiung-na Turks grew very 
werfaol in the third century B.C. that the Indo-Europeans 
the Yue-ti) were driven away to the west. From that time the 
Turks encroached more and more victoriously on the Indo-Kuro- 
peanarea. Henceaconfusion occurs. The races become mixed 
and it is difficult to distinguish them securily, Ma-twan-lin 
says the Ephthalites did not speak like the Nu-nu and the Ko-ka 
Wf, both of Turkish descent. Their langaage was peculiar, 

as if in fact it might be Indo-European. 

J. Epxins. 


A thousand years ago, the Indo-European 
Assis or Races. 1, spread ae Riles Turkestan a 
held a part of Chinese Tarkestan. The most of Chinese Tark- 
estan was distinctly Turkish. 

Two thousand years ago through the neighbourhood of the 
Messagetae, a little beyond the north western frontier of China, 
the eastern extension of the Indo-Huropean race was nearer 
to China than at present. Tho Turks have vigorously pressed 
to the south and south-west, but excepting that the Yue-ti were 
driven westward and the Turkish provinces made more tho- 
roughly Tarkish, the Indo-Naropean area remained the seat of 
Indo-European langaages. The Turkish isan imported language 
in Russian Torkestan as in Turkey, and the Indo-European 
languages remain in Turkey (with the Semitic), in Persia, and 
in gaa Turkestan as the colloquial speech of the subject 
peopies. 

There has been a tendency in ethnological researches in Asia 
to refer too many races to the Ural Altai stock, and too few to the 
Indo-Earopean, and the old pronunciation of Chinese characters 
has been paw Prager yg Asiatic ethnology requires to be 
overhauled carefully in all its accepted data with reference to 
these two things. Girard do Rialle, in his Mémoire sur U’ Asie 
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Centrale identifies the fa] Eptar with the Tati of Pliny and 
the Iaran of Ptolemy on the ground of resemblance in sound, 
The restoration of the lost p in the first syllable and + for 
¢ in the second, reduces his hypothesis to ‘‘waste paper” as the 
Chinese say. 

Genghis Khan's conquests led to the displacement of the 
boundaries of the gy spoken in Tartary. Mongol was 
and is spoken from the Amur to Hami. Before his time this 
area was chiefly Turkish, The Turkish soldiers of his armies 
went westward. The Mongol soldiers ocenpied eastward lands. 
The boundary of races is easily moved, in conntries which are 
given up to pasture for roving flocks and herds, 

The Manchu conquests have not extended the area of Manchn 
speech. Mancho has given place to Mongol and Chinese and 
is destined to extinction. The frontier of its area has gone back 
visibly from lack of population to maintain it, This is becanse 
they have not attended to agriculture though possessing coun- 
tries well adapted to farming. 

J. Enurys. 


In spite of Dr. Edkins’ admiration for 
the bold imagery of the term GaP), 
as used in the Peking Gazette, and his 
dictom that this is ® moch better expression for “bar” than 
any heretofore in use, lam afraid we shall have for the present 
to stick to the humble unimaginative phrase [PZ # Lon-chiang- 
she, GALE T'ieh-pan-sha may in some fature age become by 
metonymy a good rendering for “bar.” Just now itis nota 
general term meaning “bar,” bat the proper name of a shoal 
near Oh‘ung-ming Island in the mouth of the Yangtsze, and has 
not yet attained the apotheosis it doubtless deserves. 


G. MH. P, 


Tor OSINESE FOR THE 
Bar or a River. 


be Ni Has any derivation been found for this 

Ban wince word, which is obviously non-Chinese in origin 

when used in the above sense? Williams 
hazards no suggestion in his Syllabic Dictionary. 

The two combinations in which this word is moat frequently 
met on shop-signa, vis. (e#RWE To-lo-niand OS AM WE Ka-lo-ni 
(observe that §) is here read Ka not Ha) stand for broadcloth, 
which has a certain gloss, and coarser dark-colowred material 
respectively. It seems from this that we should look to Mancha 


or Mongol for the origin of WE, for foro in the former (probably 
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in, both) signifies bright, snd Kara means black from the Amoor 
to the Danube. 
G. M. H. P. 


ue Ni Thongh I am not able to trace 7 sound 
ni (9B) to its exact foreign source, I ventnre 
Beoasotorm. oe se sellowing semarks in reply to 
G. M. H. P.’s Query. 

The name 7'o-lo-ni [BRAVE] has been the subject of enquiry 
eight years ago. Mayers, in his notes on “‘ Cotton in China” 
[Notes and Queries, vol. ii, p. 95] refers it by way of conjecture 
to an expression tow-lo [FURR] which, he says, ‘‘ was used as late 
as the 17th century to designate the cotton fabrics imported at 
Canton from Malacca, rm which is perpetuated at present, it 
wonld seem, in the characters [ijf to-lo, as for instance in to- 
lo-ni, now signifying broad-cloths.”"* Mayers’ conjectare proves 
a happy one, inasmuch as medimyal Chinese anthors hand down 
the same explanation. The anthor of the Tung-hsi-yang-k‘ao, 
speaking of the articles of trade fonnd in Atjeh on the north 
coast of Sumatra (ch. 4, p. 10) explains the term ton-lo-mien [FU 
FE EM by the scholion: ‘a texture also made of down (36 %]; in 
lenght they measnre up to 6 or 7 ch‘ang; now they are called 
to-lo-nion [ (ML GI;" and Chao Jn-kna, an author of the 13th 
centary, Says in the second part of his work under the head of 
Chi-pei [F% AL), i.0., the Catton Plant: * TheCotton tree [FF FL Hy] 
is a kind of small mulberry; its flower is a kind of Athiscus 
[?P SE fu-jung); the flako is rather more than half an inch in 
length; it is soft like the down of groese, and has several tens of 
seeds, The southern people collect these soft flakes, remove the 
seeds by means of iron sticks and rollers, after which they shake 
the fiake with their hands, and will then reel it withont tronble. 
It is woven into cloth of which the most durable and thickest 
quality is called ton-lo-wien [ FFE #4]; the second qnulity being 
called fan-pu [FPA, tc, foreign cloth], the third, mu-mien 
(ACH ], and a still lower quality, chipu (FAR). Itis sometimes 
dyed with varions colours and illnaminated with foreign patterns. 
It is from five to six ch‘ih [=abont 6 to 7 feat] broad.” 

It appears from Ch‘ao Ju-kna’s work that, daring the thir- 
teenth century of onr era, a poriod when oriental trade generally, 
and with it the trade in pieca goods, had assumed large dimen- 
sions, the cotton industry based on the cultivation of the chi-pei 


te 





TLL i Ac dea 


* Roth the expressions fou-lo and fo-lo may be referred to Sanacrit (tio, 
* cotton,” which name has heen connected with that of the island of J'yloa, 
in the Persian Gulf, one of the beat known localities for the cultivation of 
tree cotton during antiquity. 
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(3 A =Sanscrit Karpésa) plant, from which the textare ¢alled 
fouw-lo-mien, or tou-lo-nien, was made, was practiced in Annam 
and Cochinchina, Borneo, Java, India (especially in conntries 
on the coast of Malabar, Gujerat, and Bengal) and certain parts 
of the Arab dominious of the time. From all I conclade from 
a perusal of that author's statements, the Arabs carried the 
eottons produced in these countries, not only to China, bat to 
all their own colonies, incloding their settlements in Zanzibar 
and Berbera. The name Tou-lo-mien ov its Arab equivalent, as 
representing the best quality, most have been known in all the 
oriental ports frequented by Arab ships, and in the face of its being 
mentioned so frequently in our Sung anthor, as it is of common 
accarrence in ite later shape -tow-lo-nien with the Ming authors, 
we nay be permitted to assume that it represented the foremost 
of foreign piece goods imported into China, by sea, Apart from 
the acholion quoted from the T"ung-hsi-yang-k'ao, which simply 
suggests that at the time both a cotton and a woollen texture 
was covered by that name, Iam not able to show at what tima 
and under what cirenmatances it came to be applied to woollen 
goods, and whether there ia any connection between the mien, 
($f) of the Suny anthor, or the nien (4) of Ming authors, and 
the modern wi (96), which oceura now in the names of tha 
following woollen taxtures: 

To-lo-ni (WPRRVE) also called Tu-ni (YE)=—Broad Cloth, 
Spaniah Stripes ; 

Heiao-ni (sjy JZ) =Cassimares, Flannels ; 

Fa-lon-ni (IE )= Flannel : 


Ka-la-ni (1 aE) = | 
or O-ni gig) Russian Cloth. 


Possibly tex or si" (G8) was similar in sound to wi (DE) 
in some of the southern dialects, through which the name was 
imported. 

In this connection I wish to mention what I consider the pro- 
bable derivation of the term pi-ki (MBI, or pi-ki-jung, RIE jo ie ) 
the Chinege word for “ Long fills " ‘The Canton sonnd of these 
two characters is pat-ki. I have availed myself of another 
opportunity to prove, by a large collection of examples contained 
in Sanscrit, Arabic and other names, the role by which characters 
in the ju-shéng and with afin the southern dialects are preferred 
to all others in rendering foreign syllables ending inr. This 
rule would allow us to read par-ki, or, since the first character 
is not aspirated, barki or bark, for Cantonese pat-k. This I com- 
pare to Arab berag, or Persian barah (=agnus et aries), from 
which the names for certain kinds of camlets, as they are and 
have been in use in numerous countries, are derived, and of 
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which Dr. Schrader in his late work (Linguistisch-historische 
Forschungen sur Handelsgeschichte und Waarenkunde, vol. i, Jena, 
1886, p. 215) mentions Arab barracdin, Spanish barragan, French 
barracan, and others, to which several Slavic words are added 
as quoted by Miklosich. The German Barchent, which is derived 
from the same root, is a useful example in showing how, in its 
migration from language to langnage, the name of a texture 
may come to mean a cotton stuff in one langnage, while all the 
related terms in other lan es have preserved the original 
category of a woollen ales, ee Making allowance for such 
changes in the meaning, the frequency of which it is hardly 
necessary to prove to the linguistic student, it may be understood, 
how the to-lo-nien, or cotton cloth, of the thirteenth century may 
now appear as to-lo-ni with the meaning of a woollen texture. 


F. Hrera. 


A small portion of the brick was chipped 


Axatras oF Baier oe and after being cleansed from all extra- 


FROM THE ; : 
neous matter adhering to the outside was 
vg Paha OP  redneed to powder. A small portion only 


was soluble in acid (Hydrochloric Acid) 
and its analysis may be represented as follows :— 





Dried at 280° Fh. Moisture. 
Portion Carbonate of Irom  ....cccsseeccecesseevers 4.06 
soluble in ~ Carbonate of Lime .....,....ccceecsecesees 3.20 
acid 8.22 |Carbonate of Magnesia ............-.-++ 0.96 
eee PRR ca casigubiniiets pieiiubin saebsneeahaentausia: | Wen 
ostiile Oxide CE EEE caiccan'ectsinacemnccsiatrastecudies Ronee 
rapeers RIOD << s ceasis suet banensiecwasematenecuencmheal ieee 
91.51 I ie a ccieeaa athe util 0.99 
eats PII 55) 30 555s cen’cevacedavdeasdhunenasar es ae ee 
99.73 
—_—__— 





. * By J. 8. Brazier, F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Aberdeen University. 
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Review.— Buddha: his life, his doctrine, his order (Gemeinde) by 
Dr,.Hemmann OLDenbenc, translated by Wa. Horry, M.A, 
D. Lit., London, 1882. 


This book is of great interest for the student of Buddhism. 
The author writes as one who belongs to the school of Neander. 
As Professor in the University of Berlin he would naturally 
imbibe the spirit of that eminent Christian historian. Probably 
he was a pupil, for he takes pleasure in eed out analogies 
between Buddhism and Christianity, and he sympathizes with 
all earnest minded pioneers in the regions of religions thought 
to whatever school they may be attached. 

Dr. Oldenberg begins with a careful picture of religious 
thought in India before Buddhism, There was a time of 
natural worship and sacrifices, with religious hymna, out of this 
spran g an age of questionings. To what God are these sacrifices 
made? Whatis his name? This introduced the study of anity, 
the special work of philosophy, for there is a philosophy in the 
later Vedas. The favourite form it took was the teaching of 
the Atman, the sonl, the breath. The breath became the ies 
and the Universe, Pantheism was very early reached by Hindoo 
thinkers, bat early Hindooism had the idea of a creator Prajapati 
and also that of a first principle called Brahma. With them 
Brahma, the principle, preceded Brahma the God, and this was 
the form religious philosophy took in India before Buddhism. 

Dr. Oldenberg points out that itis necessary to place in the 
Hindoo development of philosophy a special period in which 
Brahma figures as a God with a paradise as his residence. This 

eriod was before the age of Buddhism and after the Vedic age. 
hen Buddha teaches, the great God Brahma comes from 
heaven as a dis = to listen to the wisdom of thia sage. With 
this period of Brahma, the God, coincides that of the fully 
developed matempsychosia of the Hindoos. This is at the base 
of Buddha's teaching. His doctrine of universal sorrow cannot 
4 stated, but in the language of the popular metempaychosia of 
the time. 

Dr. Oldenberg is also of opinion that Buddhism has borrowed 
from Brahmanism much of its dogma and much of its spirit. 
This is true in regard to the universality of sorrow. Buddhism 
pities the universe and so did Brahmanism. The anthor pointa 
ont how in this respect Christianity differs becanse Christ in 
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the gospels always pities the individual. Buddhist metaphysics 
was founded as the incipient metaphysics of the later Vedas 
when the Hindoos began to ask about the all, the unity breathing 
ten thousand varying forms, the one being who sustains this 
universe, and how can I enter into identity with that mysterious 
unity ? 

eos quite plain that if the Atman, the breathing primal 
element of life, is at the same time Ego and the ultimate 
principle of the Universe, that the transition to Buddhist 
teaching from this sort of dogma wonld not be a difficult one, 
This is no disparagement to Buddha's originality, nor does it 
render him less admirable. He was a true man of his race. 
He was a thinker, but he knew only the teaching of his age aud 
country. He believed that metaphysical knowledge could tarn 
back the high tide of haman sorrow. ‘This was a great mistake, 
bat he sincerely believed it and so did many other Hindoos 
before and after him. His snecess as founder of his religion 
was occasioned more by his sympathy than by his logic, bat his 
disciples touched with the tenderness of his heart became 
adherents to his mistaken philosophy and belicved him invincible 
in the battle field of argument. 

There is a fascination in the subject of this book and the 
author has treated it in a fascinating manner. But there is 
one thing here to be said specially which is that this book opens 
up to the Chinese stadent a cnrivns field of speculation. The 
factors of a gg thonght are in several respects the factors 
of the later Vedic thought. The Atman, being “ breath,” 
may be very well contrasted with the ‘lanist $4, the pervading 
breath of the universe and the source from which all things 
have sprung. It existed before change began in the beginning 
of the Universe. This is the teaching of Lio-tsi. Lantsi 
approves the act of the wise in giving peculiar attention to 
their breath that is to the outgoings of feeling that they may be 
mild. Chwang-tsi says of Lautsi that “he tanght light to have 
been produced from darkness, actual things were formed from 
invisible substance, ‘The soul sprang from the nnderlyi 
principle (tau)* of nature.” They all use the term creator an 
this corresponds exactly to the Sanscrit word Prajapati. They 
employ too the term ‘ff for God, never using [7i. This seems 
to correspond to the Brahma of the Vedas. The fable in Lie- 
tsi of the floating islands in the Eastern Ocean borne on the 


a: 





* The Tan of Lau-tsi is the fi of the Sung philosophy. In the Brah- 
mans system it is the atman and is not in that system well separated from 
“breath.” Lau-te!’s word fur atman is fen, Lio-tsi’s word is cthi. Lan- 
tsi's word for Brahma is @. In Chwang-tsi the universal underlying unity 


is km. 
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back of great sea monsters is intensely Hindoo, buta little more 
modern Tiki Both Lie-tsi and Chwang-tei believed in an 
undeveloped metempaychosis like that of the later Vedas. 
Chwang-tai says BARE DAE, “a change and we are 
born; another aud we die.” You may be by transformation 
(34h) changed to be the liver of some rat or the foreleg of 
an insect. Yonr leftarm may become a cock and you will begin 
to crow the hour in the night. (See Balfour's Chwang-tei, 
p. 79-80). All this agrees far hetter with later Vedic philoso- 
phy than with Buddhiam which scontsa the idea of a creator 
et which has the full pledged metempsychosis. So alao the 
paradises of the Devas with Brahma and Indra Shakra. These 
are completely renlized in Buddhism, bué in Chwang-tsi and 
Lie-tai what we meet with is that mode of talk which fits the 
Vedic niche better than the Bndudliist. 

To find therefore the Hindoo system corresponding most 
closely with the Taniat ancient system we muat study the Brah- 
mana philosophy and there we can get it vary nearly developed 
in the same form. There are two points which are different. 
The Tanists have a Trinity and the legends of the islands of the 
immortals ure too developed and too definite in Lie-tsi to anit 
this approximation. Here then we look to those contempora- 
neons inflaences which are connected with the spread of Babylo- 
nian thonght in India. It was the Babylonians that gave to 
India and China a Trinity and get the philosophers of thease two 
conntries dreaming abont the islands of the immortals im the 
distant eastern sen. Hut how were the factors of Hindoo 
thonght in the age when the Brahmanas were written to be- 
come known? ‘There were travelling diviners, astrologers and 
doctors who went from place to place, men like the magician of 
whom Lis-tsi speaks who professed great powers and gained 
access to princes by their personal influance.* None of the 
Asiatic races were without this clase. They lived by their 
knowledge and learned new languages as they travelled. Their 








* The South of China was occupied very much by Tibetan, Birmeae and 
East Himalaic races. ‘Travelling divinera and merchanta would bring 
portiona of Hindoo thenght in dribleta to the Chinese in the Ch‘u country 
and thus the three great Taniat philosophers would receive them, The 

re-buddhiat philosophy of India slowly apread to the east and at last 
uched the Chinese area about BC. 600 or earlier. Chinese philosophers 
who knew south (hina would then be in a position to derive suggestions 
from an Indian source in thia way. Thua for instance the Chinese learned 
to view the character 9 as containing the numbers “ two, Fy six jy six, 
yy Ux written from left to right and interpreted it (in Legge's Tso-chwan) 
as expressing the nnmber 26,000 days (v. page 56), a piece of arithmetical 
writing which ia almost pure'y cuneiform, This was in the year BCG, 
542 and may be called Balrdockan. 
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implements were such as the paint brash, the counting slips of 
bamboo, and the magician’s wand tipped with hair. Then there 
were always travelling merchants who brought back informa- 
tion from the countries they visited. Races teo were always in 
movement if their habits were not agricultural. Farther the 
Indian ocean was traversed for two thonsand years before 
Christ by Dhows 7} from the Straits of Babelmandeb and the 
Persian Gulf. It was by the influences of these and other 
kinds that the early Tanists became acquainted with the 
elements of Hindoo thonght which are embedded in the later 


Vedas.* 
JoszraH Epgins. 


* Whatever comes of Mr. Giles’ theory it should be remembered that 
he represents Lau-tsi as having lived in the sixth century B.C., and that 
his philosophy has been preserved in fragments by the early Tauiat writers, 
Hence Mr, Giles’ view does not —— with the promulgation of Tauiam 
in the sixth century B.O. by the founder. Nor are we obliged by his 
theory (supposing hejwere able to prove it) to regard the doctrines of the 

-te-king as, belonging to the Han dynasty, 
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Prov. Leces To THE Epiror oF THE JOURNAL. 
Oxford, 20th October, 1886. 


Deak Sie,—In Nos. 1 and 2 of your Jonrnal of the present 
year, 1 seé that Mr. Giles, in his ‘“ Critical Notes on some 
Translations from the Chinese by Mr. Parker,” has taken tha 
opportanity to tari asidé and launch & “feeble donlit” (imbelle 
tslunt) against myself for my ‘'misrendering” of a passage in 
the Tso-chwan, under the 4th yéar of duke Hatiai. As I am 
right in my tratislation, and Mr. Giles is wrong in his and in his 
remarks on what he calla my error, I beg to he allowed to offer 
the following observations on the passage in ai early number of 
your Journal. ane 

The text of Confncins is to this effect:—In summer, in thé 
6th tionth, of (the day) Yib-yi, duke (W4n’s) son, KE wei-shing 
of Ching, murdered hiariler 1 (8, AA. OB. Sh FRE 
H#R). To this notite Tso-shih appends a narrativé to show 
how the event was brought about, for which I must refer your 
readers to the Sth volume of my Chinese Classica, pt. i, p. 296, 
and then subjoins some critidal remarks {of his own appatently) 
td explaiti the atyle of the notica, THose remarks protead on 
what I have called in my Prolegomena, pp. 5, 6, the ‘‘ Praise and 
censare theory,” that Enda in jndividual chatacters (or their 
omission) the “‘righteous decisions” which Confucios claimed 
that he had made in compiling his Ch‘nn Ch'ii. One of the 
canons of the theory is, that when the name of a ruler is sab- 
joined to the account of his murder in the notice, there is theraby 
given & censore of him as having been a. bad or worthless 
ruler (#638, one who did tot follow the tight way of raling) ; 
and if the name of the slayer is also given, that is 4 condemna- 
tion of him as the perpetrator of a criminal act. The ##4 in 
Txo-shih’s criticiem, as quoted by Mr. Giles, dows not mean, a3 
Mr. Giles says, “when the murdered individual is mentioned 
das prince,” it means ‘“‘ when the ruler is named, or mentioned by 
his name.” The point of the criticism lies not in the designation 
chin (@%) or ruler, but in the use of the ruler’s nathe in the 


notice, the concluding character of it T (3g). 
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Mr. Giles says that I have “ cantiously and wisely” inserted a 
mark of interrogation (‘‘P”) after my translation ; but the (? ) 
did not intimate any doubt of the correctness of my translation, 
but that I questioned the justice of the canon, on his admission 
of which (if he did not himself originate it) Tso-shih based his 
critical remark. The praise and censure theory is rejected 

erally by the best and most recent commentators on the Ch‘nn 

h‘ii. The whole of T'so-shih’s own criticism, so far as it bears 
on the point in dispnte, is: “‘In cases of the marder of a ruler, 
where he is mentioned by name, itindicates that he was a worthless 
(or bad) ruler, and the mention of the minister hy name indicates 
his guilt.” The name of the minister was Kwei-shing, as given 
in notice, but he is not called “ minister” in it, and this 
is sufficient to determine the question of correctness as between 
Mr. Giles’ translation and my own. 

I am tempted to offer a criticism on what Mr. Giles saya is 
** tho idea” of the passage; bnt I do not write to censure him, 
but to justify myself; and will leave the whele contention to the 
Se pea of those who have really studied the Ch'nn Ch'id aud 

'so's supplement to it. 


I aan, 
Yours sincerely, 
James Leaar. 


- 


Tas Marquis D'H, St. Denys ro rae Morron or rue Journan. 
Paris, le 12 décembre 1886, 


Monsizer,—J'ai prblié l'année dernidre trois nouvelles du‘dites, 
traduites du chinois, dont la premiére, Les ulchimister, a pour 
titre en chinois 


mee th et ee & 


Littéralement: Wn vantunt leurs almirables reeettes, les alehi- 
mistes enlivent Lor. 

De son cdté, M. Schlegel a traduit et publié en 1877, ane 
autre nonvelle intitulde 


Rt bas £ & 
Le vendeur Uhwile yui sen! posséde la Reine de beauté. Or, dans 
le No. de votre Journal uf the Roywl Asiutic Society, issued ut 
Shanghai, May 1886, & Ja page 289, on lit la enrieuse mention 
que voici : 
Trois nouvelles chinoises tradiites pour lu premiere fois, par le 
Marquis d'Hervey St. Denys, Paris. These are from the OF 


w Wi-1'. Mai-yu-lang-tu-chan-hua-kuet (@@#HBB BA 
already translated by G. Schlegel, Leyden, st wite) 
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Le rédactenr de vos Notices of new books and literary notes - 
suppose donc que FINES signifie indistinctement en chinois 
ve Thuile ou alchimistes, de tella sorte que M. Schlegel et 
moi nous wyons pu donner an public la méme nowvelle sous ces 
denx noms différents? FP ? 
Ajoutons que, pour achever In confnaion, on attribne plus loin 
le titre chinois de ma seconde nouvelle a la troisiéme, et vice 
werd 


Permettes moi, Monsieur, de vous exprimer mon grand étonne- 
ment de racontrer de pareilles notices bibliographiquas, sur dea 
onvrages relatifs & la littérature chinoise, dana le Journal of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asintic Society, et agréez, je vous prie, 
lussurance de mes sentiments les plus distingnés, 


Marquis p’'Herverx Sr. Denys, 
de U'Institut de France. 


In reference to the above letter, the following explanation 
haa been tendered by the writer of the notice referred to :— 

Soum curque.—Onr attention has been drawn by Professor 
IY Hervey-Saint-Denys toaslighterror which we have committed 
in advertising his new book Trots nouvelles chinoises (see Journal, 
Vol. xx, p. 289). To say the truth, we had not at that time seen 
the book itself, and Cordier’s Biblotheca Simea led us to believe 
that the Chinese title of the novel entitled Les alchimistes was 
We HED TERE. Finding from Cordier’s Bibliotheca that 
it had already been translated by Mr. Schlegel, we mentioned 
this in our brief notice (see Cordier’s Bibliotheca, col. 812 and 
818). Now it appears that the Chinese title of Les alchkimistes ia 
FESR SES, and that this novel had never been translated 
in any language. The blame should rest more on M. Cordier's 
shoulders than on our own. 


M, Ronpor to tag Presipent of THE Socierr. 


Paris, le 1** février 1887. 


Monsreur t& Prestpent,—J'ai lhonneur de vous prier de 
présenter en mon nom & la Société le 2° volume de mon livre 
sur lea Soles. 

‘Une partie de ce volame est consacrés aux vers 4 80168 savages, 
eb plusieurs eap&éces chinoises sont l'objet de chapitres spécianx, 

J e souhaite que les faits que je signale attirent l'attention sur 
les vers 4 sole sanvages de la Chine, plus nombreux qu'on ne le 
pense et trés intéressants an point de yne scientifique et an point 
de yne techniqne. 
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Les vers & soie sanvages da mirier, trés abondants en Chine, 
devraient étre recherches, car il ne parait pas dontenx qu'il y en 
@ plusieurs espéces, et nons u’en connaissons encore que deux, 


* * . + * 
Je vous prie d’agréer, Monsieur le Président, l'assnrance de ma 
cousidération trés distingnde, 
Narauis Roxpor, 
Chambre de Commerce, Lyon, 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Meeting of tha 20th Nowember, 1886. 


This Meeting was held in the Society's Library, Museum Road, 
Shanghai; the President (Dr. F. Hreru) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the meeting of 26th May last having been 
already published in the Society’s “Journal” were taken as rend. 

The Chairman announced that since the last meeting the 
following gentlemen had been elected ordinary members of 
the Society :—Connt A, von Butler and Messrs. W. 8. Emens, 
Hh. Lieder, J. M. Holst, Carl Flothow, Hugo Flothow, W. Ebbs, 
A. HEllert, H. von Riicker, C, E. Miiller, W. Melchers, Th. Meyer, 
E. Hey, T. Latham, J, F. von Gundlach, E. Byrne, and F. Bor- 
chardt, 

In introducing Mr. Herbert J. Allen's paper, the Chairman 
stated that ita title—"'Is Confucius a Myth ?"—was of an essen- 
tially sceptical character. In deciding to have the paper inserted 
in the Society's Proceedings, the Council was chiefly guided 
by the principle that, whatever its own opinions on any special 
problem of Chinese literature or history might be, it would be 
fair to any of our working members to place their opinions on. 
record, leaving it to those who hold a different opinion to reply 
with connter-argaments. Scepticism was often the best means 
to produce criticism; and althongh it did mot seem hkely that 
many would embrace the views expressed im the paper, it might 
ba hoped that it would give rise to a discussion tending to. 
atrengthen the arguments on one or other sike of the question. 

Mr. Allen's paper was then read by the Ven. Avehdeacon Moale. 
(The paper forms Article IX of this volume; see py. 193-98.) 

A discussion followed, and the substance of the arguments 
advanced by the several speakers is given below :— 

The Rev. Ernst Faber said that he would view the subject 
from three different standpointa, namely, the historical facta, 
Chinese literature, and the relation between Conincianism and 
Boddhiam. As regards (1) the Historical Pacts, Confacias esta- 
blished a School of Philosophy. Many of his pupils became distin~ 
gnished as officials, others as teachers—with nombers of scholars - 
af their feet. He is acknowledged, even in his own time, as the 
greatest among all Chinese teachers. The Five Classics of which he 
is the compiler were not intended to be religioua canons, as Holy 
Scriptures, but text-books for his school of advanced scholars. 
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They are as such unsurpassed. His grave seetns better anthen- 
ticated than any other grave of antiquity, Aronnd there live 
his descendants, and their family register is kept in oninterrnpted 
order. His grandson Tzii-ssi gained a great maine, eveu if he 
were not the author of the “‘Due Mean.” Kong Fu (Mayers, 
$22), who died B.C. 210, is another connecting link between 
the Master’s own time and the Han scholars. The honours to 
his memory began immediately after the saye’s death, when Duke 
Ai of Ln ordered a temple to be built and qaarterly worship 
offered. Imperial worship began during the Han dynasty, and 
inoréased gradnally to its present magnificence. The perseention 
directed by Ts‘in Shih-hwang against the followers of Confacins 
and against his text-books proves that both were felt as great 
powers at the time, abont 220 B.C. Inreference to (2) Chinese 
Literature, Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s history is a good authority, bat not 
the only one. There are a number of works still extant older 
than his; for example, Tso Ch‘nen, Moncius, Suen Tsz, Lii Po 
Wei, etc. Most of these ancient works were known to Ssii-ma 
Ch‘ien and used by him. Chang Tzii and other writers of the 
Taoist school are paradoxical in their sayings and intend 
to throw ridicule on Confacins. They have to bu used with 
cantion. Bat even they acknowledge Confucius as a groat 
teacher and as the compiler of the Five Olassics. The Lun-yii, 
Analects or Discourses, the first of the Four Books, cannot be 
a forgery. Its contents —— undoubtedly to the time prior 
to the great T's‘in revolution. Two different copies of the work 
were discovered long before K‘ang An-kuo’s. His old text only 
decided in favour of one of the two textsalready known. Many 
lels can be fonnd between the Lan-yii and Tso Ch‘nen, 
encius, Li Ki, and other ancient works. No qnestion of criti- 
cism about the authenticity or integrity or credibility or right 
explanation of any ancient Chinese document can affect in the 
least the historical personality of Confucius. Historical China, 
from the 6th century B.C, down to onr day, rests on the his- 
torical Confncing. Concerning (3) The Relation between Confu- 
cianism aud Buddhism, it may be urged that the four prohibitions 
of Confacianists being somewhat similar to the four Buddhist 
obstructions is no argument in the face of numberless points of 
dissimilarity. Two may suffice here. To the Confucianist this 
world is summum bonum, to the Baddhist it is summum malum. 
The highest aim of Confucianists is to ameliorate this world till 
lasting perfection is attained, whilst the Buddhists aim at its re- 
duction into nothingness, The Buddhist nse of the word “Lun” to 
translate “Sastra” proves as little that it is borrowed from Bud- 
dhism as oar own use of the word “' King” for “ Bible” proves that 
“ King” has been introduced from the West. The Baddbists have 
# “Doctrine of the Mean ;” so have the Greeks and other nations, 


i 
" 
5 
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The Confucian Great Learning, however, differs from the Bud- 
dhist Mahiyina as much as a Chinese mandarin differs from a 
Baddhist monk. The legends about Confucius ara avowedly of a 
later origin (Ts’in dynasty, see Shaé-i-chi, Syst. Dig.,p. 12, No. 25), 
They may be from Buddhist or from common Asiatic sources, 
but are rejected by all earnest Confucianists. Chinese Buddhiam 
does not assign the anme year of birth, 551 B.C., te Buddha and 
Gonfacius, but to the former the year 1025 B.C. Confncina 
was named K‘in fram the shape of his head, a high, somewhat 
hill-shaped forehead. The mark of o Buddha is “a coiffure of 
flesh” (see Dr. Hitel’s handbook Uehniche). The very slight 
modification of the name of Confucins’ father by which it is made 
very like the name of Shikyamani's father is ay ingenious ag 
every other statement of this remarkable paper, 

The Ven. Archdeacon Monle, at the risk of being considered 
captious or hypercritical, ventured to take exception to the very 
wording of the subject for disenssion, Surely a person cannot 
be called a myth. The word piSue is, Le apprehended, applied 
strictly first of all to any utterance true or false; and secondly, 
and more popularly, to a legend, or professed work of fiction. 
Confucius may be the subject of fictitious stories, and the story 
about Confucins may be a myth, and so he himself be esteemed 
a “mythical personage,” bat hardly a myth. The speaker waa 
awire that the word was used in this sense loosely; but if he 
mistook not, the argument of the paper before them partook 
somewhat of the loose character worn by ite title. One is struck 
at once by the extreme improbability of the theory that Confn- 
cius is a mythical personage. That theory was far more incre- 
dible than the story of the harps, lntes, bells, and maosical stones 
which let loose their objurgations and protestations when the 
walls of Oonfucins’ house were disturbed. That myths and 
legends cluster round the person and history of the sage may 
readily be admitted; bat that that person itself is the creation ° 
of myth—a mere shadowy fancy conjured up by echolars of the 
Han dynasty—was mostimprobable. The improbability ssemed 
to be two-fold. (1) It was extremely onlikely that the leading 
acholars of that date could arrange anything like a consensus 
for this lie—commanding unqgtestioning assent at the timeand for 
the future. (2) It was contrary to experience that the creation 
of fancy should be so sober, and so prosaic, as, for the most part, 
was the story of the life and works and death of Confucius. 
There appeared to be some confusion in Mr. Allen's dates, or, 
rather, confusion in the deductions from those dates. His main 
thesis was that the scholars of the Han dynasty (dating from 
B.0. 206 to A.D, 23 for the Former, and from AD. 25-190 for 
the Later Han), jealons of the growing power of Buddhism, 
invented a rival Chinese sage, Confocins. Now if Baddhism 
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entered Qhina during the firat century of the Chriatinn era, e.g. 
about A.D. 75, we are met by the fact, mentioned by Mr, Allen, 
that Confucins had been canonisad as ‘the illostrious loke Ni, 
lord of completed praise,” at least seventy years before (A.D. 1) ; 
so that a new creation of fancy was impossible if we accepted 
the later date for the advent of Baddhigm. But if we admit, 
ag Mr. Allen assumes to be the case, and as Dr, Hitel oxserta 
to be the case, that Buddhist missionaries peregrinated through. 
ont China as early ae B.0. 260, we are met by a fact at least 
aa certain as this fact of the presence of Boddhism, namely, 
that from B,O, 250 to A.D. 62. Boddhism was a comparative 
failure in China; that it seb itself, but to mo great purpose, toa 
oppose Confucianism, already in existence apparently, aud allied 
itself to Taoism and popular superstitions. Jb was hardly for- 
midable enongh, therefore, during the Former Han dynasty to 
have suggested the necessity for a purely native sage in opposi-. 
tion to Boddha, The few pointe of resemblance, mentioned by 
Mr. Allen, as observable between Baddbinm and Confacianiam, are 
as nothing compared with its differences. Taoism undoubtedly 
copied largely from Buddhism, bat this hardly necessitates the 
belief that Lao-tzii is a “myth.” Modern ritualistic Taoiam 
may be indeed the resnli of an endeavour to graft Boddliat 
doctrine and forms of worship on to the philosophy of the 
original Taoist croad; bot aurely it is a shock fn history and 
reason alike to speak of Confacianiam as a link intended to 
combine Baddhism with the more ancient faith of the country. 
It waa unneceasary here to enter on the queation which has been 
raised—and with a6 least as formiduble an array of proofa as 
Mr. Allen has addnced to prove his theory—as to the mythical 
character of Buddha himself. But it might be added with 
réeferance to Mr. Allen's anggested Confucian copy of Buddhiam 
in the alleged synchronising of the dates of the births of the 
two sages in B.C. 551, that Chinese accounta place the date of 
Buddha much farther back, viz., from B.C. 949-688; whilst the. 
Baddhists of Ceylon have fixed the year B.C, 543 for the. birth 
of Shakyamnni Gatitama Baddha. 

The Rev. De. Williamson said that when he first heard the. 
announcement of the subject then under disenssion he thought 
that the Council had resolved to give them not a field night bat 
a pastime night. And he world not have objected to it, for. 
dolce est desipere in loca ; although it might have been doubted 
whether the phtfurm of the Asiutic Society was a fit place to 
callin question un article of our historic faith so. universally and 
onauch atrong grounds believed amoug us. After hearing tha 
paper read lus perplexity was increased. He could not make 
out whether Mr. Allen was in earnest or nol. He could not see 
how # scholur like Mr. Allen, seqnainted with the Chinase. 
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language and literature, could seriously write such a paper as thia; 
end if not in earnest, le thought the writer, by analysing names 
of persons and places, as others had done before him, could have 
given them a far more amusing paper. However, “the higheat 
art is to conceal art; and so Mr. Allen has proved himself an 
adept in this matter. Reverting to the question before them he 
said (1) that Confacina had a place in the archives of China as 
a statesman and politician independent altogether of his writings ; 
and (2) that he was the main instrument of creating a period 
of literary activity in China unsorpassed in the world until recent 
times. These points had heen well enforced by previons speakers, 
and he would only remark that they might, on more plausible 

rounds, question the existence of Socrates or even Lnther. 
Both these men marked an era. Political and literary 
circles for centuries after them rung with discussions for or 
against their theories; 30 with Confucing. Take away the per- 
sonality of Confucios fram China, and what can you make of its 
literature or history? The chief reason for him speaking was 
to give a testimony of a different character to the others. He 
had visited the birthplace and the scene of Confacins’ labonra 
three times; seen the temple erected on the site of his dwelling- 
place, the well out of which he drank, ete.; conversed with his 
lineal representative; and mingled with his numerona descend- 
anta, many tens of thousands. nt all this might have been the 
outcome of some gigantic deceit on the part of some cunning 
manoarmen. He had also visited the family graveyard, sean 
the many thousands of graves, and counted them generation 
after generation, going back through dynasty after dynasty one 
by one to Confucius himself—almost, if not altogether, a perfect 
register in mound and marble of that illastrious family; and he 
bad never felt the reality of ae so impressively as he 
atood gazing at that God's acre. All the past generations atood 
before him as if present—far outstripping the catacombs! 
Thia graveyard, however, might have been also some gigantic 
deception. It is quite within the limits of possibility that 
@ certain number of clever men might have built these graves 
and graven the earlier of these stones. It cannot therefore, 
he admitted, be logically proven from this or anything else that 
Confucius ever lived. Alas! for Logic, showing them there is 
=r higher than logic to which we would do well to give 


Mr. I. H. Ting regarded the actual existence of Confacins 
and the genuineness of the classics as beyond doubt, To have 
fabricated the narrative of his life would have been a work 
of considerable difficulty, seeing that there existed no model 
by which to frame it. Ite simplicity alone was a strong recom- 
mendation initsfavour. By the whole nation, from the Emperor 
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downwards, was Confocins honoured, and had thera been the 
slighteat donbt in the minds of the scholars of the time that the 
claasica were fictitions, jealously of the honours conferred would 
evertnally have asserted its power and distarbed this singular 
tnanimity. While no record exists to show that the ancienta 
believed Confucius to be a mythical personage, many cirenm- 
stances: serve to prove that from the earliest times he was 
honoured asa great sage. Mencius in his worka mentions Con- 
fociua as a sage superior to all others. When we consider that 
little over a centnry clupsed between the times of Confacins and 
Mencins, it may be assumed that Menciny was acquainted with 
those who had personal knowledge of Confucius. ‘The historian 
Sati-ma Ch‘ien mentions that he himself went to the kingdom 
of Lo, visited the temple of Confnucins, and saw the chariot used 
by the sage, aa wellas other relics, Though we have no positive 
evidence that The Great Learning" and “The Doctrine of the 
Mean” were written by the grandson of Confaciua, yet the 
absence of a rival claim i4 a distineb presumption in favour of 
theiy repoted anthor, 

The Rev. W. Muirhead, being nnable to attend the meeting, 
sent in the following critivisn:—The idea of regarding Confucius 
as ao myth, and that mainly on the grownd of his worship not 
being observed till long after his time, and the looks enlled by 
his name being also an after-productim, while they were 
recovered and interpreted in a very legendary and hypothetical 
way, seemed at first sight strange and startling, [tia trne the 
idea has been rensenect ont in the papor before os in a highly 
apecions form, anil arguments have been adduced and statements 
made which in the view of some might render the snppogition 
not an improbable one. We nute, in passing, the idea might be 
made to apply to other things and names whose existence and 
reality in former days have all along been undoubted, yet in 
virtne of the large amonnt of legendary matter on the page of 
history, and the apparent want of atrong, indisputable proof in 
their behalf, they are regarded in a sceptical light, notwith. 
standing, it may be, the grave importance attached to them in 
every point of view. Indeed, the moat unquestioned events of 
ancient and modern timca, with the persons who have fignred 
moat largely in connexion with them, admit of being called into 
account, ap if they had never occurred or existed, slowing that 
the most extraordinary thinga can be advanced in anpport of an 
idea, that anything, in short, can be said of anything, either 
intentionally or otherwise, with reason or without reason, either 
to defend » theorem or to show the absurdity of the defence. 
We allude, eg., to the argument of the late Archbishop Whately, 
who, in opposition to the unbelievers of the evangelical narra- 
tive, wrote a pamphlet to demonstrate that no such person aa 
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Napoleon I, ever existed; and we are bold to say that the work 
forms an admirable illostration of the line taken by the sceptics 
of the present day, in denial of the facts contained in tho narra- 
tive referred to, We are inclined to regard the idea hefore us, 
as to Confucius being a myth, mach in the same light, The 
ground of the supposition is that the Chinese classics bearing 
his name, not as their sathor, but as containing his anyings, did 
nob appear till long after the alleged period of his death, and 
were discovered in a most problematical way, subsequent to their 
conflagration by the first Chinese emperor. Their interpretation, 
too, seems ion have been then accomplished in an unsatisfactory 
and nuecertain form, and so it ia conceived no reliance can be 
placed on the books as connected with the sage, or as rer i 
that he ever lived. In other words, is he not reallya myth ? Is 
he not to be looked on as one of those remarkable individaals 
who have appeared in legendary history, and who, though they 
have never existed, orif they have existed, have attributed tothem 
sayings and doings with which they had little or no connexion. 
Onr thesis is in direct contradiction to this idea, and we maintain 
the idea that the circumstances which are said to have oceorred 
after the burning of the classics do not invalidate the ides of the 
suge'a personal existence or the genuineness of his teachings 
as recorded there. We take our stand at the period in question 
aud admit the destruction of the books by the order of the Chinese 
emperor, together with the manner, as far as necessary, in which 
the remaining copies are reported to have been found and inter- 
preted. What then ? 

1. At that time the books were allowed to have been in 
existence. It was no new idea that then dawned upon the 
scholars of that day. The destroction that bad taken place was 
of recent occurrence, and ib was a matter of deep and oniversal 
regret that it had occurred. If any reliance is to be placed on 
history at all, this point appears as conspicuous and trustworthy 
aa the conflagration itself, and these scholars were men of erndite 
and stalwart minds, who felt they had lost « most valued treasure, 
which had made them in that respect what they, and the nation 
at large, really were. Whatever change had been brought about 
in the matter of the written language, or difficulty had intervened 
in consequence, which will be referred to in the sequel, we have 
no ground for supposing the fact of the Confucian classics was 
either called in question, or was an unknown thing, when the 
time of the renaissance came about. It was anticipated. It was 
longed for. It was hailed as an event of the greatest interest, 
following one that was universally denonnced. 

2. The discovery was an occurrence that actually took place, 
and in no very incredible manner. The most active efforts 
were put forth for its accomplishment, and in view both of the 
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recovery of the déstraction, and the short-lived character of it, 
we need not wonder at the snecess of the means employed, 
That the books were found in out-of-the-way places is nothing 
remarkable. We can easily imagine similar cases, and, more, 
¢an refer to them as matters of positive history. Most valuable 
works have been fonnd in moat nnexpested qnarters, even when 
eopies could have been more easily multiplied and more readily 
got hold of. Persecution has again and again taken place in 
different parts of the world, and both men and things were 
supposed to have been stamped ont, but after the intervention 
of long years, centuries indeed, they have been met with and 
flourished abondantly. We need not go far to illustrate this, 
And as to the books being found in an unknown character, 
which faw could understand, and which were explained in an 
unsatisfactory manner, the same remark we have jost made 
fully applies, so far as it may rensonable go. The case of the 
Jews in China may be referred to, who had lost the power of 
reading Hebraw for seventy yeara before they came in contact with 
us, though they had both their sacred books and the remembrance 
of what they contained. Alike the knowledge of their books 
as having been in existence, and the memory of their contents 
on the part of those acquainted with them in early days, help ta 
anbstantiatethe reality of their anthor and of his teachings as 
contained in them. 

5. The character of the Confnoian books, in the matter of 
history and of moral or political instruction, verifies the claim 
we now make, and which haa been allowed all the ages through. 
Tt is alleged in the paper before us that the rédacteur of the 
books is allowed, from the necessity of the case, to have 
interpolated more or less of the whole, and to have practically 
written the work de now. We might confidently appeal to 
the entire aspect of the work in opposition to this 7 and 
to the facta that then occurred. Every effori waa made not to 
rehabilitate the classics, but to discover them either in writing, 
or by the memories of aged scholars, and both were made ont 
to be snocessful, withont any contradiction having been tendered 
against them, except in a few unimportant particulars. The 
whole character and bearing of the booka were out of the line 
of invention or violent interpolation, and we repeat, the men 
engaged in the work of reduction or discovery were not inclined 
to accept anything that came to hand, in Hew of what they 
actoally wanted. There conld not bat be in the constitution of 
society, in the eiviliaation of the country, in the scholarship of 
the upper classes, abundant evidence in support of what had 
been handed down from earlier times, which the temporary 
deatroction that had recently taken place conld not annihilate. 
The gravity of trathfulness characterising the Chinese classioa 
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preclude in our view the idea altogether of the existence and 
standing of Confocins being merely a myth. Whatever legen- 
dary matter has been attached to his birth or any part of his 
life, ib is readily acknowledged to be such by his devoted 
followers, and stands apart both from the character and teachings 
of the man. 

4, There are varions historical parallela which tend to 
Bustain onr views of the Confncian classics and the reality of 
their great subject. Shall we allude to an event detailed in 2 
Kings, 22nd chapter? Owing to the tronblons times of 
Manasseh, the King of Israel, the book of the law that had been 
handed down from the time of Muses, and deposited in the ark, 
was evidently onknown for 60 or 70 years, and its discovery 
excited the greatest astonishment. Again, Ezra on his retorn 
from Babylon, where the captivity obtained for 70 years, gathered 
the people together, and read and explained the same book of the 
law, which was written in a language different from what the 
hearers had been accustomed to. The Sybilline oracles and 
numbers of other works might here be referred to as similar in 
no small degree to the classics of China, and it would only have 
been a surprise if they had passed through no such strange 
experience as they actually did, withont impairing their claims 
as the gennine product of their profeased authors, or materially 
involving the corruption of their contents. The history of our 
ewn Scriptures might well be adduced in illustration of our view. 
_.§&. The intelligence and scholarship bestowed on the redaction 
er renaissance of the Chinese classics may be added im support - 
of their genuineness and authenticity. No lesa at that time than 
now can we regard the Chinese as an ignorant and easily befooled 
class of people, especially in their literary department. Every 
possible care was taken of the work they had on hand. It was 
too precious and important in their view to be done slovenly, 
and the study and attention they have given to the correctness 
of these classics ever since is only an indication of what waa 
done at a time when it was specially required. The record of 
their action in the matter, nob only by Imperial authority, but 
as the expression of their intense regard for the work, compelled 
them to do all they possibly could to secure the veritable thing. 
That difficulties came in the way is trne, and that there were 
mistakes either in the rendering or the interpretation of the 
original, as is the cuse with the present comimentary, is nob to 
be wondered at, yet the character of the book as it now stands, 
and the repatation of the men engaged in the re-forming of the 
work, amply ansiain the idea that, asa whole, ib bas been handed 

down to us as it firsb appeared. | 
6..There ix an ntter dissimilarity iu the construction of the 
book tu the Haddhist aud Tavist literature that has come to, ue 
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from early times. ‘The charge has been made that it is 
indebted in some reapect to this source, either in ita import or 
in its anthorship. eregard this as without a title of evidence. 
Allow that the authorised commentator Cho-hi has written much 
in this line of things, and, it may be, interpolated his views to a 
certain extent, but this does not apply either to the original text 
or to the spirit and sentiments of the entire book. There is a 
complete dissonance between the one and the other in this matter, 
and the idea hitherto expressed we believe to be trne, that thexe 
two latter systema are largely indebted to and modified by Con- 
fucianiam, and not vice vered. The conrse of things in China 
all these past ages confirms our opinion that this is the case, and 
whether the scholars of China have been favourable to Buddhism 
and Taoism or not, thera has evar been an acknowledged dif- 
ference between them and their professed faith, excepting 
perhaps that all are agreed in the inculeation of virtue. 
cL The whole order of things in the State religion of China 
and its civil institutions, with the character of its people, the 
history of its literatnre, the story of its nomismatica, ete., will 
go to snstain our view of the genninenesa and vericity of the 
Chinese classics and the real existence of thetr ancient sage. 
These particulars form too large a theme to dwell upon hore, but 
the one conclusion to which at | lead in our view ia simply this: 
that there is an unquestionable continuity in the Chinese 
records aa transmitted from the earliest times, and aa detailed 
in the writings which bear the name of Confneius, either in the 
way of personal composition, or redaction or instruction to his 
disciples. Nay more, the renaissance that took place after the 
burning of the books by Ts'‘in Hwang ‘Ti did not savionsly inter- 
rupt the-line of things that praviously existed, and that we can 
account for the name and influence of the Chinese aage by the 
fact of his having really lived and been honoured and revered by 
his followers as he actoally was, The delay of his worship, the 
lateness with which le was introduced into the Chinese ritnal, 
and the manner in which this was done, together with the 
amazing power connected with him all through the Christian 
era, can easily be accounted for, and there are many parallels 
to it in Chinese and other histories, In a native point of view 
he deserves the honour everywhere conferred upon him, There 
has been none like him in their usual gong and universal acclaim. 
That course of things is passing by, but ib will not be by regard- 
ing him asa myth, to which teachings of such high excellence 
are not generally ascribed, lot by acknowledging their true 
valoe, and making auch use of them, even with the name they 
bear, in the interests of Christianity, and the advancement of 
science, as shall tend to the enlightenment and well-being of 
this great nation. 
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Mr. G. M. H. Playfair, being also unavoidably prevented from 
attending the meeting, submitted the following remarks :— 
Napoleon Bonaparte died in 1821; in the same year a Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, afterwards to be known as Archbishop 
Whateley, published a pamphlet it which he proved logically, by 
reasonings analogous to those employed by critics of the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, that Napoleon had never really 
existed. If this feat could be successfully achieved relative to on 
individual just dead and still living in the minds of men, there can 
be no possible difficulty in disproving the existence of any 
historicul personage, and still less in treating as a myth a pre- 
historic character whose birth dates back twenty-four centuries. 
Tt might well be possible to arrange the traditional facts about 
Confucius in such a form as to prove, logically, that there never 
was suchasage; the reault would be an amnaing jeu d esprit, and 
the more cogent the arguments were, the more amnsing, from 
ite cleverness, the jest would be. But Mr. Allen haa evidently 
no intention of being fanny; his communication is as grave as 
could be desired. Being compelled, therefore, to take this paper 
serioualy, I consider the thread of argument naed too slender to 
support the weighty conclusion. It is not enongh to hint that 
the K‘ong family may have conceived a gigantic literary frand 
for the purpose of glorifying their house: conjectures are not 
proof; to insinuate that the atory told about the recovery of the 
lost books is improbable: there 1s nothing impossible in it, save 
the weird sonnds of music, no doubt the invention of a later 
age ; to compare certain recommendations ascribed to Confucins 
with the commandments of Buddhism and Taoism ; for we find 
them nearly all in the Christian Scriptures, yet no one yet has 
been bold enough to identify Buddha and Lao-tsi with Christ ; 
and the name of Confucius’ father, which is alleged to bear ao 
close a resemblance to Buddha's anpposed progenitor, is not 
quite so like it as Cicero is like Sisera. It is till uncertain 
whether the Tao-ta Ching is to succumb to the attack of our 
late President, aud Taoists all over the Empire are possibly in a 
state of unpleasant suspense. But Confucianists may take 
heart; the fonnder of their religion, in spite of the present 
paper, is in no immediate danger of being proved as fabulous as 
his own Chi-lin. 

The Chairman gaid that tee the discussion on the paper had 
been of a one-sided character, they had been fortunate in hearing 
the opinions of recognised authorities on the subject, and these 
would doubtless be read with interest when published in the 
Society's Proceedings. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. W. 
Bright, the meeting terminated. 
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Meeting of the 16th December, 1886. 


This Meeting was held in the Society's Library, Moseutn Road 
Shanghai, Dr, R. A. Jamreson (Vice-President) presiding, ad 
aboot 50 members and friends being present. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said that the first 
bnsiness was to confirm the minutes of the meeting of the 30th 
November, which having already appeared in the apwapapary 
would be taken as read. Rises the last meeting four new members 
had been elected, namely :—Mesurs. H. 'T. Wade, P. B. O'Brien: 
Butler, T. D. Burrows, and Dr. J, H. Focke, The next bosiness 
was the reading of a paper by Dr. D. J. Macgowatt on “ Chinese 
Guilds or Chambers of Commerce and Trades Unions.” The 
Chairman having paid a high tribute to the work which Dr, 
Macgowan had already done in intreasiug the acquaintance 
of Bnropeans with the literatore, history, and custotia of the 
Chinese, said that the writer of the paper hud for many years 
been closely assotiated with the Chinese, and lad made unognally 
gtod use of Lis opportunities, The subject was one which he 
feed hardly say was of the greatest interest to commercial people 
aa well us to offivials, to whom all sorta of questions were likely 
to arise. After remarking that the mercantile commanity would 
he better able to judge of the merits of the paper than he, the 
Chairitian said that in all their relations with the Chinese when- 
ever political questions arose they were always confronted witht 
that shado ody known as the literati, while in matters of 
commerce they were confronted by the less shadowy guilds, 
which were a great embarrassment to foreign merthatits in their 
elforta to push trade in China, 

Dr; Macgowan than read extracts from his paper on “ Chinese 
Guilds or Chambers of Commerce and Tradey Unions.” (The 
paper ts prinded in extenao on np. 183-194, forming Article VIL of 
Lits volume, ) 

The Chairman sald they had heard Dy. Macpowan's very 
interesting and exhaustive account of guilds and their adminis- 
tration in China, and now he should be glad if anyone could 
throw any additional light on the subject. 

The Rev. Ernst Fober considered that there was nothing left 
for argument, as almost everything in the paper wis a state: 
ment of fact. He strongly recommented Dr. Matgownth's 
contribution to all writers on Chinese stbjectsa. Methodical 
investigation ig one of the suresh meang to arrive at the trath in 
connexion with any aubject. Dy. Macgowan's method does not 
consist in describing impressions and advancing new theories, 
but in a painstaking collection of facts in all thei detaila from 
various sonrces. This is no easy task, as nob books nor antiquas 
tian articles, all of which can be bunght in shops, are required 
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bat phenomena of real life. Wery few foreigners will sucosed 
in getting reliable and somewhat exhaustive information from 
the Chinese on subjects which concern their material interest. 
The guilds which had been described were characteristic of 
Chinese life. Bot they do not stand isolated; there are other 
corporations of a similar nature and, perhaps, of even great 
importance, i.¢., Chinese clans, or Village Communities pure 
and simple, combinations of clans (or of fragments of clans) 
into mixed communities, and confederations of villages. The 
literati, or gantry, of the Chinese lose their shadowy character aa 
eldersand headmen of villages. They are natorally the leaders 
of the people. The guilds, withont exception, employ such li- 
terati to bransactany basiness with the mandurina; they pay large 
somes for such services and sometimes even for the honour of a 
name as patron of the corporation. ‘The literati have, in fact, their 
share in every important Chinese business. How far, however, 
the village community, the gaild-hall and the public-hall act and — 
react on each other still remains to be explored. The reason 
why the Chinese succeed so well with their guilds and other 
associations, when Enropeans often fail with theirs, ‘ig on 
account of the pecoliar nature of the lawinChina, Individuals can 
easily find redress in the conrta of law in Europe, bat in China 
this is not the case, the individaal not being recognised by law 
except a commnanity becomes responsible for him. Ths it is, 
that where the nataral community of the clan or village 
is fonnd not to answer the purpose, Chinamen are foreed by 
cirenmstances into commoanities of a more artificial natore. 
Without external pressure, the Chinese are as inadhesive to one 
another as other people animated by selfish motives generally 
are. Lawsnite befure mandarins are moreover very expensive. 
The mandarins, as a role, onderstand better how to relieve their 
clients’ pockets than to help them to justice in questions of com- 
mercial law and cnstom. It is a common practice among the 
people to bring all cases of civil law before their elders or into 
the pablic hall. These havea kind of local jorisdiction, allowed 
by the Government, not consisting only in the power to.adjnat 
matters, bat also to inflict fines, imprisonment and ‘corporal 
punishment. Their testimony is, besides, commonly. deeisive 
in criminal cases before the: mardatin. The decisions arrived 
at by the headmen of these corporations are, however, nob guided 
by a written law, but by local enstom, which differs materially 
in different parts of China, even in different districts of the same 
prefecture. This indefiniteness of Chinese custom is a source 
of mach annoyance to the uninitiated foreigner. Some more 
light should alao be thrown apou the uvture of Chinese partnar- 
ship, for we all know how difficalt it is to get, at the liability 
of partnora when a ‘Chinese company fails. The relation between 
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employer and workman is another anbject of great importance, 
Apprenticeship, free laboor, qualification of artizans, strikes 
of workmen, all influence the murket, as the employer haa to 
refond himeelf by an increased price on his articles, or become 
bankrapt. Foreign trade ia also greatly influenced by female 
labour. This is more particolarly the case with the cottun trade, 
Myriads of poor Chinese women have to support themselves and 
thair children by spinning and weaving, the men being aceou- 
tomed only to care for themaelves, if they have not old parents 
who reqnira regalar attendance, bat in many cases the danghter- 
in-law has to maintain them ton by her inlastry, Many usefal 
points have been suggested by Dr. Mucgowan's able paper, some 
of which well deserve a separate and detailed treatment. We 
shoald like to sea such contributions more frequently brunght 
before the meetings of the Society. 

Mr, Kingamill said ho had « serions objection to moke as to 
ove point--that was when Dr. Maggowan got ap und apologised 
for bringing sacha paper forward. All would agree that a more 
interesting paper had not been read befure the Suciety for onny 
years.” It wassoch papers a4 Dr, Miegowan's that they would like 
more particularly to have in the Society. Of course they didn’t 
wish to shot ont scientilic mutters, but the present paper was the 
moat practical that hid been brought before them for some time, 
With rerard to the abyaues of a civil code in China, it waa the 
same asin Karope from the 11th to the Loth centory, when there 
was criminal jarispradence bat no civil law. Guilds consequently 
sprang ap, and withont them there was no rudress for wrongs, 
and even atthe present day in the city of Londun there were 
still remains of the necessity which drove sojourners from other 
countries to form themselves inte associations ta entble them bo 
live. China was fur behind other conntries in the matter of civil 
law, and hence gailds had taken rook, They knew what the 
community had to suffer from the eelubrated Swatow Guild. 
It was of the greatest importanes they should know a littl more 
about these goilds than they had hitherto done, living as they 
did amongat them here. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to Der. Macgowan 
for his yalaable paper, and referred to the instructive remarka 
which it had elicited from the other speakera, The vote huving 
been carried by acclamation, a similar compliment waa paid 
to the Chairman on the motion of Mc, Bright (thy Hon. 
Secretary), and the meeting separated, 
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ARTICLE XTV. 


THE FAMILY NAMES. 


EY 


‘HERBERT A. GILES, 


The following is a list of the recognised surnames of the 
Chinese. It is an alphabetical re-arrangement of the Po-chia- 
heing GORE, ov Fenily Names, accompanied by translation of 
the genenlogical researches appended to library editions. 

The figures denote the original order of the surnames, as they 
appenr in rhyming groups of cight. These are given chiefly to 
facilitate reference to the @b of exch family, with which it was 
thought undesirable to crowd the present list. 





= 


S07. BR cha. Adopted in early ages by a branch of the 3 
family from the name of a district, originally written $i. 

825. 22 ch'ai. Adopted in early ages by a branch of the 3& 
family. ‘lo be distinguished in the sonth of China from #£ 
és'ai (q.¥-) by an accentuation of tone, 

254, 7 chan. Adopted by a branch of the A family from 
the name of a district ullotted to a younger son of TE of the 
Chow dynasty. 

103. #E chen. Adopted bya branch of the 4] family, known 
under the dynasty as FARE chén ian. Thetr descendants 
fnaed these last two characters, omitting =} from one and 3 
from the other. Or in English, ch[@n kn jan=chen. 

40. @ chung. Adopted by a branch of the 3: family from 
BO the name of a place, allotted to a younger son of Rij, the 
topographical radical &, being omitted. Is distinguished as the 
chang of A Hi. 

24, fe chang “to draw a bow.’ From a sobriquet bestowed 
upon the fifth son of the Yellow Emperor, who is said to have 


2560000 + mem patna pases, 


invented the bow and arrow, deriving his idea from the Chinese 
constellation Are (the stars #y.* in Oanie Major, with some in 
Argo). Is distinguished sas S4E58 or SF eR. and is one of 
the four common names of China, viz. 42752: fi. 

80. Fe ch'ang. Adopted from the personal nameof 4 minister 
who served under the Yellow Emperor. Ig distinguished as the 
cMang of FR 

51. & ch’ang. Adopted by descendants of the 47H family 
from the personal name of a son of the Yellow Immperor, Is 
distinguished aa the ch'ang of 2 BAB. 

373. 3% chao, Adopted by a branch of the A family from 
the personal name of a son of ATE of the Chow dynasty. Was 
originally 7B, and is the old form of &J “morning.” 

1. #8 chao. Adopted by the descendants of {G%, Master of 
the Horse to #-E of the Chow dynasty. Stands fimt in the 
Family names becanse it was the surname of the Emperor who 
founded the dynasty of Sang, A.D. 960, abont which time the 
Family Names was compiled. Sce §f clang. 

393. JR ch’so, Adopted in early ages from tho name of a 
State, afterwards destroyed by the Ch’n State, which had been 
so named from 4] Hf JE, the reputed inventor of houses. 

290, HA ch’i. (1) Adopted in carly ages hy.a branch of the 
Hf clan, to which belonged three brothers whoio inlerment, 
alive, in the grave of their Prince, has been celebrated in the 
Odes. 

(2) Adopted by the descendants of the famous minister 
PAF at of the Han dynasty, their said ancestor having aequired 
the sobriquet of HUIKAA from a journey mado by him to Court 
in a carriage. ‘ 
Consequently, in this as in other cases where a family name 
has two distinct origins, persons having thesame sirname may 


intermarry, provided that their lines of ancestry can ba traced .. 


from the separate stocks. 


905, BE chén, Adopted from the personal name of a aon of 


Z2AG, who was appointed under the BT dynasty to rnleover BB. 


67,  ci’én, Adopted by a branch’ of the Af famnily from 
the name of a State to which RE=E appointed #8 son of hig. 


uncle fit. 


10. ff ci'é, Adopted from the name of a State allotted to 
« descendant of the Emperors Yao and Shun. Is distinguished. é' 
as ELWRPR. Persons of ihig name are occasionally spoken of ae 
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ZH FAA, because of the large proportion of Ch’éns in that 
district, : 

7. %} chéng. Adopted by a branch of the #§ family from 
the name of a State. Is distinguished as 3S Bf. 

115. A ch’éng. Adopted by a branch of the 4§ family from 
WE, the personal name of one of the sons of WZ=E, the radical 
&, being omitted, 

193. #~ ch’ang. Adopted from the title fifi bestowed by 
the Emperor Yao (B.C. 2356) npon HH grandson of the 
Koperor @2e- Is distinguished in the south from PR as 3 


Fe. 

134. Ze chi, (1) Adopted by a branch of the Mf family from 
the personal name of a son of #aZ> of HR. 
ee From the name of a high official of the fj State. Sec Hf 

te, 

113. BF cht. Adopted by a branch of the }] family from the 
personal name of two high officials of the #§ State. 

123, #8 chi. Adopted by a branch of the 36 family from the 
name of a State. 

316. HZ chi. Adopted by the descendants of FE son of #Ry 
from the name of a district to which #% had been appointed. 

207. Ai chi. Adopted from the name of the place A@7K 
where the Yellow Emperor was born. 

263. Hil chi. Adopted from the name of a State to which a 
descendant of the Yellow Emperor was appointed under the 
Chow dynasty. 

345. GF chi. Adopted from the personal name of a high 
officer 7 E55 of the #2 State. 

275, 2 chi. Adopted by a branch of the {ff family from the 
title, “registrar,” of a high official of the ZF State. 

190. 98 chi. Adopted by the descendants of 7 FY Hf, a famous 
minister of ‘a cE. of the Chow dynasty. 

194. ## cht. Adopted by the descendante of the son of 4PHE 
of the dynasty, who had been appointed to the district of 
@rfa. The character was allered under the Han dynasty to its 
present form. 

913. UF chi. Adopted by a branch of the 4% family from the 
personal name of the son of teRy of fi. 

45. 3 chi. Adopted from the name of a district allotted to 
fl a decendant of the Yellow Emperor, who wag subsequently 


known as 3 fp. 
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33. Bi ch'i. Adopted from the name of a district allotted to 
HK of HH. 

105. 7h ch‘it, Adopted from the personal name of a minister 
of the Emperor Yao. 

87. 3% ch. Adopted by a branch of the 2 family from the 
name of a State allotted to the famous fa. 

The Chi State waa destroyed by a descendant of 2b-F 3g of the 
FA family, who founded upon its ruins another Ch'i Siate, and 
his descendants alao adopted the name of Ch‘i. The Chinese 
accordingly pretend to distinguish betweon families of the firat 
and second dynasties. ‘ 

305. @ cht. Adopted by a branch of the A@ family from the 
name of a district allotted to a minister of the Ff State. 

137. chia, Adopted by a branch of the 4@ family fro 
the name of a place. 

S17. BG chia. Adopted by a branch of the 4@ family from 
the name of the place RBS8 where WE established the seat of 
Empire of the Cliows. 

207. 3k chia, Adopted by a branch of the family from tho 
personal name of a son of REE of tho Chow dynasty. 

141. 7 chiang, Adopted hy a branch of the gt family from 
the name ofa State. Is distingnished as = By KL. 

32. BE chiang. The name of the Emperor HA, inventor of 
agriculture (B.C. 2737), adopted from JEJK the place where 
he was born. 

13, HE chiang, Adopted by a branch of the 4 family from 
the name of a State allotted to {[7@} son of JA] ZS. 

136. 5 ch'tang. Adopted by a branch of the 2E famil 
from the name of 43% QR, « high officer of iho #¥ State (Bhat 
Rtaic). Arore, probably because an ill-sounding: name, 

g99. #2 chiao, Adopted in early ages from the name of a 
hh bestowed by QE upon the descendants of the Nmperor 


262, 2 ch'iao, The Yellow Emperor was buried at HELL, and 
his descundants, a branch of the 47 f§ family, who were put in 
charge of the Imperial tomb, adopted #@ as their surname, The 
radical FE was omitlod under the Han dynasty. 

S82. fff chien, Adopled by a branch of dhe 98 family from 

fr cat tille ff (6 uf au ancestor, u lige official of the 2 
he. 

2. $8 chien, Was originally written a, and ‘was the smr- 
name of Wf, whose descundunts omitted the radical at the 
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top. Stands second in the Family Names, as being the surname 
of the Governor of Chekiang who was in office when the work 
waa compiled at Hangchow.’ ‘ 

163. 3¢ chii. During the reign of ef¥f of the Han dynasty, 
the chieftain Hi7F of F}3E sent his son to reside at Court, 
The descendants of the latter roamained in China, and received 
the surname =&. ~ 

281. Fi ch'ih. Adopted by a branch of the Jf family from 
the personal name of the son of a high officer of the 2 State. 

212, Ef chin. Adopted by a branch of the 4 family from the 
personal name of a high officer of the 4! State, 

29, 42 chin. (1). Adopted to perpetuate the personal name 
of the Emperor 452% (B.C. 2957). (23) When the Turkic chief. 
tain {EAE waa defeated during the reign of 7UGP of the Han 
dynasty, his son Ait was carried back to the Chinese Court. 
This boy subsequently gained the Emperor's favour, and was 
ennobled, the name 4% being bestowed upon him in reference 
to some ‘‘ golden image” which bad been taken from hig van- 
qnished father. See Hf ch'é. 

18. 3 ch‘in, Adopted by a branch of the if family from tha 
name ofa minor State thf & EY bestowed upon FEF, a descend- 
ant of {fije, who was Master of the Horse to SE7E of the Chow 
dynasty. His grandson raised Ch‘in to the position of a full 
State and his descendants adopted the name. 

399. 38] ching. A branch of the #* family having adopted 
the mame of the 4% State as surname, were compelled to relin- 
quish it when it clashed with the personal name of HERS>- 
of the 3 dynasty. The family then took the name of Ff] from 
a district in the State. 

The common phrase FAG I have not the pleasure of fond 
acquaintance, refers to the district governed by Han Wén-kung, 
and is taken from a couplet by Ii T‘ai-poh, expressive of the 
poet's regret at not being acquainted with his illustrious contem- 


porary. 
KE LARS ARE 
{8 ek — Se Hl 
917. Sf ching. Adopted from the personal name of a high 
official of the ME State. Wheu that State was,destroyed by the 
3$ State, a member of his family, named SES, passed into the 
service of FETE of the AF State, and was by him appointed to 
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BE, being thenceforward known as Hes. A younger son 
of his kept up the old family name. ; 

169. #2 ching. BR2-F being appointed to 7X, he became 
known thenceforth as Fates, and his descendants touk the 
name of the district as their surname. When, however, i fp 
of the Han dynasty was put to death, his descendants changed 
their name to #. 

253, Ht ching, Was one of the siz clan names of the 4 
Btate, viz., GY, e, FG. Ei HE, and 3B, all of which wore 
offshoota of the $# family. 

287. HK chin. Adopted by*an official of the BE State, named 
tH, from the namo of hia grandfather FRR who had been 
minister in the State of #8. The radical JX was omitted. Tho 
above #J is the hero of a well-known Chinese play AMAZE, 
in which his life comes to a tragic end. 

240, {fp cl'in. Adopted by a branch of the {f/# family 
after the murder of JLB by #26. 

171. 3b chifx. Adapted in early ages from the name of a 
district. 

151. ff cMin, Adopted hy a branch of the 2E family from 
the name of a placo. FETEG and 3256 are two old doubly aur- 
names, 

277, Hf ché. Adopted by a branch of the HS family from 
the personal name of BY-E of 4. 

5. JJ chow, Adopted by a younger eon of AA-— (770 B.C.) of 
the Chow dynasty. 

402, , chu. A namo given to immigrants from India 
under the Han dynasty. 

186, Hf chw. Adopted by a branch of the §{] family from the 
Se 3 country which was annexed to tho empire ly EL fF et. 
**Wnr-cho” is now used asthe old name of part of Fukien; and 
the Wa-chu people, who are chiefly field labonrera and whose 
women go barefoot and wear huge car-rings, aro said to be 
descendants of the aborigines, 

17. 3e chu. A descondant of the Emperor M4, by name 
WS, being appointed by #R7E to ralo over the district of Sh, 
his descendanta adopted the name of the place as their patron y- 
mic, leaving ont the topographical radical f&,. 

126. 9 chu. Adopted by a branch of the 4 fR family from 
the name of a State conferred by J=E upon w descendant of the 
Yellow Emperor. 
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211, id ch'w. Adopted by the descendants of an Heir 
Apparent §A-F of #F. 

ll. ## ch‘w. Adopted by a branch of the — family from the 
name of a place allotted to an ancestor BE, son of SE2S of the 
EE, and commonly known as 4#(if His Honour of Ch‘n, 

390. By chi. Adopted by a branch of the Hi] family from the 
name of a high official FOE of the #E State, 

346. FE chi. Adopted from the name of a high official SEH 
of the Jf State. 

326, Ech‘, Adopted by a branch of the - family from the 
name of a high official ee of the Fj dynasty, 

806. 3 ch‘. Origin unknown, 

206. $8 ch‘t. Adopted from the title of the “yeast” officer 
under the Chow dynasty, who was probably connected with the 
Imperial Distillery. 

124. Jj ch'd. Adopted by a branch of the 3® family from 
the name of a district allotted to HR son of FEAR. Hence the old 
double name JiR. 

408. HE chien (1) From the name of a State bestowed upon 
the descendants of the Emperor RA3A, and afterwards destroyed 
by BRIE of #8. 

(2) #E was then given asa district to El te grandson of RC 
and his descendants took their surname from the place. 

233, 4 ch'tian, Adopted by a branch of the 9 family from 
the title of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 2 AF under the 
Chow dynasty, A being subsequently exchanged for 4. 

323. HE chuaug. Adopted by a branch of the ¥# family from 
the posthumous title of FETE of 3. 

359. BA ch‘ieh.. Adopted by the family of an official appointed 
to the district of Ba of & 

344. 7% chung. Said to ane been adopted from the name of 
the semi-mythical EBS. 

238. fiff chung. Adopted by a oes of the f& family from 
the name of fit] a minister of WEP of the Fy dynasty. 

149. GE chung. Adopted by a branch of the 4% family from 
$i Zz, the name of an old State in Kiangsu, bestowed upon 
Saat of Hf. 

528. Ye ch'ung. Adopted by a branch of the 3 family from 
Ligeoai name JE fk] of a high official of Hy. 

G. FE jan. BERR a descendant roney @ 5 from the Em- 
jae Yao, was appointed -E-fii in the #f State. Hisson # 
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adopted -f as his family name, bat being subsequently appointed 
to the district of Ff, his descendanta took their snrname from 
the place. 

157. SE fon. Adopted by the descendants of PUPP who 
was appointed SRE. 

56. Jy fang. Adopted from the name of the accient ruler 
mas 

170. fi fang. The Emperor Shun appointed his eldest son 
JAR to rule over AFB, and another son to eft. Their 
descendants consequently adopted fj as a family name. 

65. 2 fei, For his engineering services in reference to the 
drainage system carried ont by the Grent Yl, (Ag was appointed 
to KH. His grandson &, who was employed ander the Pa 
dynasty, adopted the name of the State. 

179. BY fe. Adopted by a branch of the Jy family from the 
personal name of HA of the FF State. 

61. BR féng. Adopted by a branch of the #] family from the 
name of a place bestowed upon the youngest son of BOZE. 

892, QR fing. Same os the preceding, the topographical 
radical &, being omitted. 

. &4, Bl féng. Adopted by a younger son of a chieftain of the 

Laos tribes, In those tribes, the eldest son always took the last 
pert of his father's name and made it the first part of his own. 
Thos (SRE, was enceeaded by [AMOSA, and he again by 
@#LR, andsoon. Meanwhile, the yoanger suns took the last 
part of their father’s name, eg. J, and made it the surname 
of their own branch of the family. 

9. i feng. Adopted by a branch of the @{] family from the 
name of a district #8} bestowed upon a won of HLZS7R, the ann of 
AE. The topographical radical was, as usual, omitted. Is 
distinguished as —— Fam. 

208. Hy féug. Adopted by a branch of the BE family from 
the personal name of 34% o descendant of 69%, who was tutor 

to the Yellow Emperor. 

114. {R fu. Adopted by a branch of the Mf family from the 
name of the Emperor (RR. 

84. 44 fu. Adopted from the personal name {@PE of a min- 
ister onder EJ (B.C. 1324). 

231. if fu. Adopted by a branch of tho 38% family frm: 
the fu of the Hmperor {R&i, which was originally written {0 4R. 
The name of one of Confucius’ Disciples ifn Fg is often misread 
by native “ teachers.” 
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219. % ju. Adopted by a branch of the Mi family from the 
personal name 2° 2C of a high officer under the Chow dynasty. 
Is distinguished as BRMAIE. 

251. #F fu. Adopted by a branch of the 48 family from the 
functions of an official under the 3¢ dynasty, whose duty it waa 
to take charge of the Imperial tallies and seals. 

The name 4f, not to be found in this collection, belongs to 
quite another family, dating from the famous #FB% of the 


BR. 

299. $& fu. Adopted by a branch of the Ak family (q.v.) 
The name was bestowed, with other and more tangible banefita, 
by the first Emperor of the Han dynasty upon SA #, in appre- 
ciation of his spiritual powers and as a reward for the help he 
rendered in his priestly capacity to the recently established 
Throne. 

15. Bf han, (1) Adopted by a branch of the 4§ family from 
the State of Han to which the youngest son of 3t7H was ap- 
pointed. 

(2) Subsequently adopted by the descendants of Bg, son of 
fad, who was appointed to Han after ite destruction by #. 

183. #t hang. When the Great Yi had finished draining 
the Empire, he entrusted his remaining vessels fi to a son 
who was accordingly appointed to the @4EJ or State of 
Remaining Vessels, His descendants substituted A for Ff, and 
adopted the new character §f, aa their patronymic. 

77. HR kao. Adopted from jfk the name of a younger 
brother of the Emperor -—4, who was appointed to rule over 


347. @¥ héng. Adopted by descendants of the famous ffi}* 
from his title | 

405. #F ho. Adopted by the descendants of a Governor of 
HE in the #¥ State. 

21, {iJ ho. Adopted by the fugitive descendants of 47 =, of the 
Ff Han State (q. v.), when this kingdom had been destroyed, 
for the second time, by the 2 State. 

97. Hil ho. Adopted by the descendants of #ififf, who served 
ander the Emperor Yao, from the title of their ancestor. — 

160. 4£ ho. Adopted bya branch of the Af family from iad, 
a aon of WIE, who was appointed to rule over the Ze State. 

70. #E ho. Adopted by MAM, a descendant of BF of the #¥ 
State, in order to avoid the personal name of }iM =L, the father 
of 7? of the Han dynasty. 
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998, #8 how. Adopted hy a branch of the “yf family from 
the title fg “qneen” of the consort of FEF of the Chon dynasty, 
B.C. 651, at which date the two characters were sometimes used 
one for the other. 

230. fi hou. (1) Adopted hya branch of tho $1 84 family from 
the personal name fe [i] of ii], the reputed inventor of the art 
of writing. Is distinguished as fF FE fe. 

(2) Adopted by a member of tho $i] family when forced by 
his own miscondnct to flee from his native district and xeitle down 
in & distant part of the Empire. Hence the Si and fe families 
do not intermarry. 

133. JS hei. Samo origin aa BE tan (q. v.) 

882. @ hei. (1) From tho name of a tribe in PERM, subject 
to the Fa] State. 

(2) Adopted from the namo of [L3e5q of the Han dynasty, 
by his descendants, who altered £ into #4. 

284. 90 het. Adopted by a branch of the & family from the 
name of a district to which the descendants of 474 had been 
appointed, 

lid. JE heia. (1) Adopted by a branch of the Mf] family from 
the name of their famons dynusty, 

(2) From the name of BPS, a minister of the ME State. 

125, JB Aviang. (1) Adopted bya branch of the 32 fumily from 
the name of a district bestowed upon Je, a royal prince of the 
#* State. 

(2) From the namo of a Stato destroyed by #R2¥ of FY. 

306. 4B Asiang (ERE). Adopted bya branch of the —F family 
from #82, the name given to tho #§ or allotments Lo rulers and 
ministers in early ages. 

S87. |) kstang (originally pronanneed ff shang (qv) 
(1) Adopted by a branch of the -— family from the name of the 
district to which a descendant of #aZ+ of SE was appointed. 
The family of [AG subsequently towk the name of Hi; whilo 
* that of (p32, whose 4% was 46, took that of JEG. The latter 
was the well known disciple of Confucius. (See Gutde fo the 
Tablets, p. 48, by Watters). " 

(2) Also adopted by a branch of the BE family from the name 
of a Stnte, 

99. FR fuiao, Adopted by a branch of the -F family from 
the name of 4 minor State, anhordinate to the Sé State, which 
had been conferred upon the déseendanta of §¥-F of the fi 
dynasty, Is distinguished as FTA RW. 
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174, $9 hsieh. Adopted from the name of a district bestowed 
npon Fi, the son of EEL who was the brother of Te. and wnele 
of Hee. ; as 

68. Fe Aeieh. Adopted by the branch of the 7 family after 
the name of a State which had been -allotted to their ancestor 
fh. See Roh. 

34. PM heieh Adopted by the descendants of the maternal 
unele of ‘=E (827 B.C.) from the district to which their ancestor 
had been appointed. 


274, Jaq listen, Adopted by a branch of the jf family from 
the personal name of a minister MDG Hs of the Emperor Ze 
(2435 B.C.) 

290, 32 hsin, Adopted by a branch of the )2E family from 
#2, the name of a district bestowed by RX (gon of the Great Yii) 
upon a descendant of the Emperor Frat. 

a79, 36 hain. Adopted by a branch of the 4{] family from the 
name of a minister 937i underthe Mf dynasty. Is distinguished 
as JL2¢, or ‘five bitter,” hein “bitter” being one of the Five 
Flavours. 

195. Fp Asing. Adopted bya branch of the # family from the 
name of a State given to the fourth son of Jj Z. 

258, 3 heing. Origin unknown. 

121. f@ hsiung, Adopted by a branch of the 7B hij family from 
the name‘of a district bestowed upon fff} who had previously 
taken the surname of af After the rule of fiRiZ over Sh, the 
family again changed their surname to 4. 


891. 9] heii. Adopted by a branch of the 20 family from 
the name of a minor State subordinate to 38. 

285, FF heii. From an ancient clan name 3€%. 

150. @ heii, Adopted by a branch of the fj family from the 
name of a Stee bestowed upon #M, a grandson of {A Ze. 


The families of (ft and 4% do not intermarry, for the following 
reason i— 


Daring the reign of Yung Chang (1723-36), when the Manchu 
dynasty was hardly so secure as at present, a lockless poet of the 
PA family indited a couplet to a peony. 
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Now the peony, which is the king of flowers, is nsnally either 
red or white; but the subject of our poet's verse was a variety 
in purple. And the couplet was this: 

46 7 JE JE & 

Se HH a Fi =E 
This hue is nol the real thing ;— 
An alien styles himself our king. 

Some enemy to the poct used these scemingly harmless words 
to accomplish the lattor’s roin, They were shown to the suspi- 
cious Emperor, and their purpose was interpreted in the sense 
of high treason. The reselt was a general massacre of the 
immediate family, while remoter branches songht refoge in 
a change of name. The F was omitted, and ff became 4. 

90. FR fei. Adopted by a branch of the 22 family from the 
name of a State bestowed by HUE npon WAR, a deseendunt of 
the Emperor mp Be. 

178. ‘& feian. Adopted by a branch of the @G family from 
the name ‘B/G of a high official uf A. 

201. 99 Jeiv. Adopted by a branch of the 3 family from 
fib(A, the name of one of the sons of AXE. His deseondants 
changed the character to its present form, 

$14, A hu. Adopted by a branch of the AZ family from 
the name of o State. 

158. ff ku. Adopted by a branch of the #& fumily from tho 
name of their ancestor rip of the Plt Stute, Is distinguished 
as 745 i. 

196. #P Aue, Adopted by a branch of the 48 family from 
the name of a State. 

28, 36 ime, Adopted by a branch of the F family from the 
name of a district allotted to Bf, grandson of MZ of FE 

ho. 46 lee. This character was originally adopted ago 
chapel-of-ease to HE hun (y.v.), being specially employed for the 
“flowers” of the vegetable kingdom. Titer on, during the 
‘T’ang dynasty, several members of the 3 family changed their 
names to 7. * 

268, (% huai. (1) Adopted by the descendants of S68 RR. 
(2) Adopted by o brauch of the 4 fumily from tho nume of 
a district to which BERL bad beon appointed. 

S33, ff teow. Origin unknown. Probably first naed by the 
wlopted sona of eunachs, from tle common designation fig) BE 
of their fathers, 
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407. fa huan, Adopted by a branch of the — family from 
¥n2 of the RK. 
96. Tif Awang. Adopted from the name of a district given to 
BESS, creat grandson of ita. Is distinguished as SPAR. 
204. FA het, Adopted by a branch of the 4 family from 
the name of JAE of the Chow dynastiy. 
: 552. Ef, lung. Adopted from the name §f je of the 
tate. 


400. $0 lang. Adopted by a branch of the 9G family from 
the personal name of Ri§L who become Prince of 3p. 

184. HE linng. (1) From the name of a legendary JET, the 
radical J€ being a later addition. 

(2) Adopted from the personal name of RUZ (see Ff, hung), 
and altered to avoid the personal name of the son of the Emperor 
foe of ge T'ang dynasty (A.D. 650-684). Is distinguished 
as = i, ; 

ao i, From the name of the famous archer JG3p of the 
43 Ha family. 

239, (fF ¢. The Emperor Yao was born at (#3. Hence the 
family name of (if which was subsequently ent down to #. 

301. —} jan, Adopted by a branch of the 4 family from the 
name of a district Bf, to which 229%, the youngest son of ME, 
had been appointed, the topographical radical being omitted. 

383. (4 joo. Adopted by a branch of the §&% family from 
the name of a State bestowed upon a son of FRR. 

58. f& jéw. Adopted by a branch of the 477% family from 
the name of a State AP HE bestowed upon ffs, a son of the 
Yellow Emperor. The lady Kf, combine to HE, was so 
named from her native State. 

331. #4 ju. Was originally #, an old clan name. The 
radical at the top was added by a branch of the family about 
the close of the Han dynasty. 

209. Py jut. From the name Pf of an official BPE under 
Chow dynasty. 

248, Fe jong. (1) Adopted under the Chow dynasty from 
the name of a foreign State. ; 

(2) From the name of a district []]# occupied by the Jf clan. 

173. FF tan. Adopted by a branch of the — family from the 
name of a minister —-¥¥ of the 4 State. 

245. ‘Hf kan. (1) Adopted from the name of a State under the 
B dynasty. PHBE of this State was tutor to HLT. 
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(2) A brother 407% to FATE of the Chow dynasty was appointed 
to rule over Ff, and his descendants took the name. 

380 fd kan. (1) Adopted bya branch of the 4§ family from 
the name of a district. 

(2) Also from the name lle of an official of the ## Stato. 
88, BE kang, Adopted from the personal name BE of the 

% State. : 

261. $f kao, Adopted by a branch of the 4 family from the 
name of a State bestowed upon a aon of ACE. 

153. 7 hoo. Adopted by a branch of the 26 family from the 
personal name -[- jj of the aon of AA of tho FF Stato. 

350, BK kéng. Adopted by a branch of tho A@ family, tho 
remnant of an ancient State of that name which was dostroyed 
by 18.5 of B. 

S41. 3% ko. Adopted from the name of a State bestowed by 
S¢/2, who usarped the Hf throne, upon hia son 4%. 

44, 38 koa, Adopted by a branch of the fg family from tho 
name of a district bestowed upon the descendants of ili Hi. 

164. #7 ko. Adopted by a branch of the i family from the 
personal name of prince AUR of 3 

$74. 2] how From an old clan namo 2)PE FE. Hence alan 
the modifications #J $4, #4. and 4)ffé. 

356. 3 Kou. From the title IGE, or Minister of Crimo, 
held by §mae4e under the Chow dynasty. 

93. Bi ku. From the namo of a State andor the Haina dynasty, 

228. ¢F iu, Adopted from the name of « district beatowed 
upon the great grandson of FFZ-F. Hence the old double 
surname 4p. 
ood. i ku, Said to be derived from the name of 7G BE. 
305. K'wat, (1) Adopted by a branch of tho 4 family 
from the personal name Fill VE of HES of the ff State. . 

(2) From the name of an ancient State. 

166. 2F keen, Adopted by a branch of tho Af family from 
the tithe FE dGLM of tho third son of WE. 

04, A haan, Adopted by « branch of the fi family Frown 
the name of a district beslowed npon APE of the BH dynasty. 

257, Bi kuang Said to bo derived from the name of the 
logendary Reh +. 

368. EE huang, Adopted by a branch of the $F family from 
the name of a district bestowed apon a high official of SR. 

308. HE kvet. Adopted by one of the four sous of Gy of the 
Han dyousty, when he fed to (aM. 
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367. Hi k’wei. Adopted by a branch of the #B family from 
the name of a State bestowed upon AGRE of 48. 

370. 3 kung. Adopted by a branch of the M8 family from 

the name of a high officer #{f] of Chow. 
408, Zy kung. Probably an abbreviation of AF, ATK 
ete. 
i 5 kuny, From the personal name ne of an official 
of me. 

192. #2 eng. Said to have been formed by combination 
of the FE of SET. (see BE hong’) with the last character of the 
personal name J jj, of the son of SET, and to have been thus 
adopted by the descendants of this family. 

240. Ef iuag. Adopted by a branch of the AM family from 
the name of a district A'S, both of which characters were used 
as the surname until modified by the descendants of [4] 3a, the 
disciple of Confucins. ; 

294, Ef kung. Adopted by the descendants of Hf, the famons 
disciple of Confucius, as a substitute for their own surname 
Hah, When seeking refuge in another part of the empire from 
the troublous times in which they lived. 

384, Mf hung. Adopted from the name of a State, 

25. JL k'eng. (1) Adopted bya branch of the FF family. IE 
appointed it of the FY dynasty to SE. There BUA begat 
Be 80 {i whose great grandson, named JL“, had a grandson 
uamed S23€. This latter adopted as his surname his grand- 
father’s personal name $L; and his son, named PRA, took service 
in the 4% State. His grandson, #LEE#, there begat the great 
Teacher, known as Confocins, whose family, existing as it does 
at the present day, is doubtless the oldast family in existence. 

Ce the #7 State there was also a high official named 


354. [A] kuo. (1) Adopted bya branch of the 4 family from 
the name -f [Bj of a young prince of the # State. 

(2) From the name of a high official of the #F State. 

144. 3 lwo. Adopted by a branch of the @ family as 
follows: PUSE appointed ff and HH, the two sons of -E3, to 
eastern and western §E, respectively. They were known aa 
— FF. “ the two Eno ;" but subsequently the name ofthe western 
State was changed to 9, and the descendants of # adopted 
this as their surname. 
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276. Ri lai. Adopted by a branch of the 3S family from the 
name of an ancient State. 

181. KE lan. Adopted by a branch of the 9f family trom 
the name of a district bestowed upon 2b-F ME of 4%, commonly 
known as BEF. 

48. BG long. FRA, grandson of GE of MB scttled at EDR, 
and his descendants took the name, 

295. 38 lao. From the people of 4 |] of the ‘eastern sen," 
who first reached China under the Han dynasty, anil received 
the name of Lao. 

69. FAR lez. Said to have been adopted by the descendants of 
BA, son of the Yellow Emperor. 

877. AF léng. From the clan name {fpfy of a minister under 
the Yellow Emperor. His descendants adopted the first character, 
altering it to its present form. 

364. Fi] li. Adopted by some of the descendants of FRA A 
(see = 1) from the name of their ancestor. 

303. AR li. Adopted hy a branch of the 2E family from tha 
name of an ancient State. 

082, @# ii. Adopted by a branch of the #§RS family from 
the name of an ancient State. Henee the old double surname 


Bh. 

247. RR WV. Adopted by a branch of the BE family from the 
name of fig 2 of the FY State. 

4. 35 i. Was originally 2, which name had heen adopted 
from the office of judge, held bythe descondants of 44h, Minister 
of Crime to the Emperor BF. It was changed hy ZA] A when 
flecing from the vengeance of tho tyrant #22; and he chose 
Ee plum” from a plom-troo under which he had occasion to 
seck repose, Of this family Lao Tzii was a descendant. The 
name has always been a famous one in Chinese history, and is 
now borne by the well known Viceroy of Chihli 3epQHt. It is 
distinguished as - AVE or ACFE and stands fourth in tho 
Family Names as being the name of the Governor of Nanking 
at the date at which the said work has compiled. The namos 
# and A@ are from the same source. 

128. BE liang. From the name of a State bestowed upon a 
descendant of RASA. 

a43, FE liao. Adopted by a branch of the #yf§ family from 
the name of a grandson of the Yellow Emperor, originally 


wrilten REE. 
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320. Hen, Adopted by a branch of the = family from 
the personal name 279 of a high officer of the #¥ State. 

66. RF ken. Adopted from personal name ACH of a great 
grandson of the Emperor MH#i. 

278. if lin. From the name of a district bestowed upon BE,. 
a grandson of BENK of the Ff State, : 

147, $k Un. Adopted by a branch of the | family from 
el where BE, son of the famous IE=E, took refnge after 
the fall of the B¥ dynasty. Is distingnished as MARR. 

159. 2B lng. Adopted by a branch of the Afi family from 
the title of #72+-F who was #2A, under the Chon dynasty. 

60. $M) liu. Adopted by a branch of the fe family from PYF 
the ag of a place bestowed upon #§, a great grandson of 3E{G 
of #8. 

252, Bi) lin, (1) From thename 2) St of a descendant of the 
Emperor Yao, who, however, under the Chow changed his family 
name to $F. A later descendant #EIR, being appointed fii-- 
to the “Bf State, the mame was once more changed to -[, until 
ata still later date the old surname was reanmed. 

(2) Adopted by the descendants of #)MEZs, the younger 
brother of the mother of 4¢ =E. 

Is distinguished as S427) BI. (See & hou.) 

75. #e lo. Adopted by a branch of the MUAH family from the 
name of a State which existed during the period of ‘ Spring and 
Antomn.” 

152. Of lo. Adopted by a branch of the gm family as follows:— 
The eldest son of JRF settled in the Jeb} country, which came 
to be called AQ in hononr of the father, When this kingdom 
was overthrown by the Tak during the reign ‘of RE, the 
descendants of the family took the name of. their ancestor as their 
BOrname. 

139, 2f low. Adopted by a branch of the i] family from the 
personal name of $i#82 of the AB State, the radical FX being 
omitted. 

358. WR Iw. Adopted by a branch of the family from the 
personal name BRS of a son PURE of HF. . 

198. RE lu. Adopted from the nakne of a place FERS bestowed 
by E5E of BF on his youngest son 2x2. 

49. %& lu. Adopted by a branch of the M$ family from the 
State of that name, bestowed by A] Z} upon his eldest son {A &- 
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138. BF lu. Adopted by a branch of tha Fj3e family from 
the name of an ancient State. 

167. Mit lu. Adopted by a branch of the = family from the 
a of a district bestowed upon a great grandson of W4b-f 

of #f. 
. 404, 38 Iv. Adopted by a branch of the Jj family from the 
name of a district bestowed upon a high officer BRAK of B. 

90. El i. Adopted by a branch of the 3& family from the 
district of that name bestowed upon {A 3@ for services rendered 
to the Great Yii in connection with the drainage of the Empire. 
Ta distinguished as OS. 

243. #2 Inan. Adopted by a branch of the KE family from 
the name of a districh bestowed npon fn grandson of See of 

268. BE lang. Origin unknown, 

256. fi lawy. Acdeptad hy the deseendania of BYE, 
grandson of the Yellow Mmperor, from a sobriquet, 3e A 
Dragon Breeder, bestowed upon their ancestor, who war said 
to be fond of rearing dragons AF EE ii. 

135. A we. Adopted by ARAL of 48 when he flud for safety 
to the #f State. 

53. Bi ma. A royal prince of the BY State having been 
appointed FRA, his descendants adopted part of the title us 
their surname, 

$51. H mun. (1) Altered from the name Ty “* flat-eyes 
of an ancient savage tribe. 

(2) From the name of TE Fig of the Confucian perind. 

106. 35 mao. Adopted by a branch of the AM fumily from the 
title 7B of a son of HE. 

119, 3 mao, Adopted by a branch of the AB family from the 
name of a State bestowed npon a son of BZ. 

145, Ag met, Adopted by a branch of the -F family from 
the name of a disteiet to which eT ofthe BF dynasty appointed 
his younger brother, afterwards known as Hg{f]. 

280. Se mévy. From an old clan name WS Fe. 

Q4, af anéng. Adopted by a branch of the 8 ‘family from 
the name T&F given to the descendants of the eldest (sm) son 
EER of #22 of . From this fumily sprang Mencins. 

215. BE mi. Adopted from the name of a clan under the x 
dynasty. 

109. 3K ani, Adopted from the name of « econntry AE 
which formed part of the Fy Ex, 
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172. #2 miao. Adopted by a branch of the Jj family from 
the name of 28.74 of the #E State. 

- §3. By miao. Adopted from the name of a district in 
bestowed upon 7S, the son of (dX, who was a 4¢F* in the 
State of 4. 

388, Hi, mish. From #2108, a name given under the Chou 
dynasty to a chief of the A tribe. 

132. EJ min. Adopted by a branch of the M§ family from 
the name of a district BQ bestowed upon BA of 4. 

111. BA ming. Adopted by a branch of the #2H9 family 
from the name AAW of « miniater under #R\\, the Prometheus 
of China. 

168. He mo. Adopted from the name of a district BH, the 
topographical radical being omitted. 

329. SE mu. Abbreviated from the name WZ of one‘of the 
Ah, by a branch of the 9 tribe. 

225. Sf me. From the personal name J7$t, of a minister to 
the Yellow Emperor. 

98. fi mu. Adopted by a branch of the -F family from the 
name of #225 of &R. ' 

286. ff vai. Adopted by the descendants of f, a gon of #G 
#8, who was appointed to &. 

334. 3 ngai. (1) From the personal name #¢'%x of a minister 
to PRE 

(2) A member of the FM family also adopted this name on his 
appointment to 2 I. 

70. 42 agan. Adopted by a branch of the 47 9§ family from 
the name of a son of 43g who is said to have taken up his 
abode among the Tax" and to have founded the kingdom of 
4 @. Parthia. Under the $f dynasty, a descendant of Ngan’s 
came to China and took the personal name of his ancestor as a 
surname. 

375. HH ngao. (1) From the name ACR of the tutor to the 
Emperor RHI. 

(2) The people of 42 applied the term JX to any of their rulers 
who were slain or deposed (e.g., SFX), and the descendants of 
such rulers were known by that name. 

272. BB mgd. (1) Adopted by a branch of the Ai family from 
the name of a district in which resided a noble ancestor, named 
36, who subsequently become known as 3h fH. 

(2) From the title $§}3E which was adopted by a noble 38, 
named FREE. 
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361. RR ugouw. Abbreviated from the donble surnames BRIG 
and BER agou-yang (q.v.). 

Tl. 4 wi. From the name $25 (subsequently changed to 
i458) of a minor State onder the Chow dynasty, the character ff 
being first altered to Gi, and again under the Han dynasty to 


372, HE nieh. Adopted by a branch of the 2 family from 
the name of a place #44 beatowed upon a aon of 2h of #. 

241. if ming. Adopted by a branch of the 48 family from 
the name of a district bestowed upon 4%, son of RUZ of FH. 

310. 4 niv, Adopted from the personal name “FX of an 
ancient Minister of Crime BRE, a descendant of #f-f of 4. 

191. € niu, Origin unknown. 

381. Jf} no. Adopted by a branch of the ~F family from the 

. name of the district 3} whither fled the remnant of the #@ 
people when their State was destroyed by 34. 

320. B nung. Said to have been adopted from the name 
of the ancient ruler Wii EE. 

293, E, oa. Adopted by a branch of the #@ family from the 
name of a minor State tributary to #. ; 

235. HE pan. Adopted by the descendants of URE FEE of the 
#0 State, who was so called from having bean suckled (in tha 
local patois #8 ku) by a tiger (in the local patois FRE tw-t'u). 
His personal name was FX, and as % originally meant the 
streaks on the tiger's back, otherwise Hf, this latter character 
was taken asa sirname, being subsequently altered to its present 

43. #f p‘an. Adopted from the name of a district bestowed 
npon fy, son of Sk of JA. 

296. 3H ‘ang. Adopted by a branch of the 3& family from 
the name of a state bestowed npon #{ff, a grandson of ZEA, and 
snbsequently overthrown by HU-E. To be distingnished from 
it feng. : 

120. WE p‘ang. Adopted by a branch of the fj Mp family from 
baie the name of one of the AV who aided the Emperor Shun 
of old. 

244. $8 pon Adopted by a branch of the Ag family from the 
name of 322+ of the Ja) dynasty. 

185. #3 pao. From the personal name WAGLFF of a high 
official of the #8 State. 
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62. ff pao. Adopted by a branch of the 4] family from the 
name of a place in HF to which fiat, « descendant of the Great - 
Yi, had been appointed. 

110. A pei. Adopted by a branch of the 4 family from the 
name of a place if, afterwards known as Bf, in Shantung . 
$8, which had been beatowed upon a descendant of BREA, 
the topographical radical being omitted. (See #} shao.) 

197. 36 ptel. Adopted bys brancly of the Bi family from the 
name of a district aE bestowed upon 3! BF, a descendant of (4s, 
with the alteration of &, to H. 

232. 3 p'ing. Adopted from the name of a district bestowed 
upon a son of . 

47. EE p'éug. Adopted by some of the descendants of fy 2 
who was appointed to 82, and has since been known as 2p 
the Methnsaleh of China. (See $# ch'ten.) 

76. 3k pi. Adopted by a branch of the Mi family from the 
name of a State bestowed upon SLA &, a son of 2. 

85. Ht p'i. From the personal name E(PJE of a high 
official under Chow dynasty. 

322. Gil pieh. The eldest sons of ministers under the various 
fendal States of the Chow dynasty were called tf. The 
second song of these eldest sons were called sJ\52,and the 
second sons of these last were called Gil. The Bil did not 
venture to use the clan name of their ancestor (A TRG > 
#£), and thos came to be known asthe Jj clan. 

313, 3% wien. Adopted by a branch of the family from 
the name of a State. 

86. “fF pien. Adopted from the name of a district in 
bestowed on a descendant of J#&%, a son of HE. © 

214, iB ping. Adopted under the Chow dynasty from the 
name of a place. 

95. 3% ping. Adopted from the name of a district bestowed 
upon Fa son of FER of the FF State. 

37. 44 pé. From the name of an ancient State, 

264, jf pé. From an old clan name fH. 

267. (4 pd. (1) Adopted by a branch of the jj family from 
the name of a son of WZS of A. : 

(2) From the title 2 given to JEP, a grandson of 487F of the 
a® State. 

848. 36 pu, From the name #pspi% of the Ff State, 
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309, #2 pu. Adopted by a branch of the RE#F family from 
the name of an estate. 

92. f» pw. Adopted by the descendants of the Court Anugur 
ok / under the Chow dynasty. 

318. 7 p‘u. Adopted from the personal name ffi} of a high 
official of the 7} State. 

269. FH p'u. Adopted by a branch of the AME family from 
the name of a place rif bestowed upon a deacendant of the 
Emperor Shun. . 

307, 3& sang, Adopted by a branch of the Jf family from 
the name 3S of « high official AFH of the A State. 

387. 2% sha, (1) From the ancient clan name 2 RR. 

(2) Feudal nobles who had been dispossessed of their fiefs 
were known as 2}, which term was nsed as asnrname. The 
descendants of 4+}57@ of the Han dynasty firat omitted the 2. 

997 (If shan. Adopted from the title [I fif, or Ranger of 
the Hills and Forests, an office held under the Chow dynasty. 

319. ff shang. Adopted by o branch of the 22 family from 
the name of 7‘ of the Chow dynasty. Has been confused 
with fay; eg. fy 2 of the Z State, which is also written [ayA. 

960. WH shoo, Adopted by a branch of the 4q Mb family to 
which belonged the Director of Music sf to the Emperor 
Shon. * 

102. Fh sao, Adopted by a branch of the A family from 
the name of #42, aecond son of {BE of #%, the radical B, 
being added. 

371. Mf ské, From an old tribal name MEF. To he dis- 
tinguished from Jit k'u. 

840. TE shan, Adopted by a branch of tha Bf family from 
the name of a district bestowed upon o descendant of AAV RR. 
Later on it clashed with the persoual name of BERS of the 
dynasty, and was changed to JM. 

298. Hf shén, Adopted by a branch of the 32 family from 
the name of a State bestowed npon a descendant of 7k FF. 

14. 3 shén. Adopted by o branch of the 4 family from the 
name of a district bestowed upon PRE, a sonof WIE. (See 
yu.) This family does not intermarry with the #E yeh family 
(q.¥.)- 

146. BE shéng. Adopted by a branch of the a family from 
the name of a dependency of the 38 State, which had been 
bestowed upon a descendant of 772). The family had firat 
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taken Wig aa their patronymic, but this was changed onder the 
Han dynasty to avoid clashing with the personal name of the 
Emperor known as FcR. 

369. fifi ich. (1) Adopted by a branch of the 4 family from 
the personal name of an official f[#* under the Chow dynasty. 
(2) From the name BifAR of a high official of the 2 State. 

188. 47 shih. Adopted by a branch of the M$ family from 
the personal name {7 f# of « high official of the ff State, 

23. Hi shih. Adopted by a branch of the # family during 
the period of the F7{, from the name of an ancestor fi, a son 
of FADS of MB. 

68. Wt shit. Adopted from the name of Hk, a descendant 
of @ Hi, who wos a 3c under the Chow dynasty. 

83, FF shih. Adopted from the name of a district bestowed 
upon 2e-F FE of FE. 

311. # show. Adopted by a branch of the A® family from 
the name of the famons #4, Prince of Ue, 

128. $f shu. Adopted from the name of a State bestowed 
upon a descendant of the Emperor @EB. 

362, 2 shu. Adopted by a branch of the @ ME family from 
the name 4¢4)f of an officer under the Emperor Shun. 

255. Hi shu. Waa originally J “ distant” (in relationship), 
which name had been adopted by a distant branch of the House 
of #8. The radical 5 was omitted by the descendants of HE 
of the Han dynasty, in order to establish a separate family, 

288. @ shuang. Adopted from the name of a place QE Sei 
bestowed upon a descendant of the Emperor @iiA. 

$8. 9K shut. (1) Adopted by a branch of the #] family, 
resident at Ningpo, in memory of an ancestor 7X HEE who had 
settled in #7 7§, and who said himself to have descended from, 
and been named after, the Great Yi. 

(2) Abbreviated from the double surname 7K 5}. 

273. &§ sd. Adopted by « branch of the -f family from the 
name of a clan which, under the f% dynasty, settled in %. 

259. fa] sad. From the name i] B® of an official of the & 
State. 

266. Ja eu. Adopted by a branch of the Ji iamily from the 
name of an ancient State. 

42. 9 su. From the name of a district bestowed upon & 
46, a grandson of PERE. : 
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8. 3% ann. (1) Adopted by a branch of the family from 
the name Jade of a son of PAZ of tho f#f State. 

(2) By descendants of the #§ family of the # State. 

(3) By descendants of the BK family of the #¥ State. Stands 
third in the Family Names becanse it was the name of the 
favourite concubine of S448. (See $8 ch'ten.) 

216, #& sung, Origin unknown. 

118. 42 sung. Adopted by a branch of the -—F family from 
the name of the 4E State, originally bestowed by BLUSE upon 


116. Rf tai. Adopted by a branch of the - family from the 
name of §Y 2% of the SE State, 

270. GB tai. Adopted from the name of a district bestowed 
by the Emperor Yao upon FR. 

182, Jat tan. Adopted by « branch of the #8 family from the 
name of a district bestowed by ATE of the Chow dyuasty upon 
his young son 2% who was afterwards known as SE{f. 

203, fd tan. Adopted by a branch of tho fj fumily from 
the name of an ancient State. 

117. BE tan. Adopted by the descendanta of Fries a high 
officer of the Chow dynasty, in order to avoid disrespectfal use 
of the character ## which was part of the name of tho then 
famous usurper : 

291, fs tang. Adopted from the name of a place $F JH, the 
residence of the deacendants of the Great Yi. 

64, Bf t‘ang. Adopted from the name of a district bestowed 
by Shun upom JP2K, the son of Yao. 

72. i tang. Tho namo originally adopted by a branch of the 
F family was $f. The radical at the top was omitted by the 
descendants of 98.B Ee, & prince of the SE State. 

Sl. fj ¢ao. The Emperor Yao was appointed to Ri, and some 
of his descendants perpetuated the name, 

180, 3} téng. Adopted from the name of a State bestowed by 
HJ oof Ri upon his uncle BR. 

73. RR téng. Adopted by a branch of the Mf family from the 
naine of a State to which gf, brother to PEE had been 
appointed. 

108. 3X ti. Adopted by a branch of the 8 family from the 
name of the place to which Bee of the Chow dynasty appointed 
his brother ##((. 
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992, 92 ti or tof. [In Peking chai.] Adopted by some 
descendants of the Yellow Emperor from the name of their place 
of residence. 

148. =J-¢iao, Adopted by a branch of the 48 family from the 
name of a State, originally written BE. 

156. FA tien. 456, the son of #82 of the Pf State, took offica 
in the State of #¥. His descendants were known as the fii 
family, until the infamous PRIS, who agsassinated his prince, 
changed the name to HA. His grandson Awa uliimately made 
himself rulor of the #¥ State. 

177. J ting. Adopted by a branch of the 2 family from the 
name of JZ son of KZ of the FF State. 

39. GF fou, Adopted by a branch of the MJ‘family to com- 
memorate the escape of #iJq, by hiding in a ff cave, from the 
power of the usnrper 3E]#L. Her grandson fp, second son of 
the Emperor IPE, settled in his grand mother's native State 
441}, and took # as his surname. 

246. €} t'ou (ERE). Adopted by a branch of the 3% family 
in memory of the ¢) which B24 of the #¥ State had to use 
instead of a cooking-pot (L)G}#j3£) when he was driven into 
exile by FA #1 and had to dwell in caves and live on berries. 

802. 82 tsai, Adopted by a branch of the M@ family from the 
title of their ancestor SFU, of the Chow dynasty. 

155. # ¢s‘ai. Adopted bya branch of the 4 family from the 
name of a State bestowed upon ZESLAE, ason of AE. Of this 
family the more modern #% family is a branch, intermarriage 
not being allowed. 

165, %& tsan, Was originally 4, derived from the personal 
name 4848 of a minister under the fj dynasty, and pronounced 
kao. But becanse the character occurred in the inauspicious 
combination §&4 “calamity,” a stroke was added in the lower 
part, and the family name changed to tzan. 

112. BRR teang (JRF). Adopted by a branch of the AG family 
from the name of a district bestowed by 362) of # upon his 
son Si 

287, 9E te‘ang. Adopted by the descendants of fai, the 
reputed inventor of writing. 

26. YF ts‘ao. (1) A surname bestowed by the Great Yi upon 
% the fifth son of a descendant in the fifth generation of the 


Hmperor Masa. 
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(2) Adopted by the descendants of FREE, a son of AE, who 
was appointed to rule over the State of that name. 

385, 4 teng. Adopted by a branch of the Wl family from 
the name of a State @f} to which the Emperor IGHE had 
appointed his youngest son HEA. When the $$ State was 
destroyed by the SE State, the remnant of the royal family 
adopted #7 as their surname, the radical &, being omitted. 

187. J¢ feo, Adopted by a branch of the #§ family from the 
title 7298, Court annalist, held by (748 under Ry of the 
State. 

35. #5 tsou. Adopted from the name of the 4% State (See 
Fe chu), bestowed opon WH, and changed at the epoch of the 
Warring States to its present form. 

949. fil teu. Adopted bya branch of the ff family in memory 
of their famons “ancestor ” , 

189. #2 te'ui. Adopted by a branch of the 2E family from 
the name of a place formerly inhabited by a son of J 2s of FR. 

176. 32 tung. Adopted from the title $2 fH of a high officer 
of the Chow dynasty. : 

271. G2 te'wng. Originally #f, aname which had boon adopted 
by the descendants of ##ie, the youngest son of ARIE of the 
Chow dynasty, who had been appointed #2 by hia father. 
Waa changed to its present form by the descendants of #E2$ 
of the Han dynaaty. 

$490. Hh fu. (1) From the name of M6 of FH. 

(2) From the style 4 of - A of Bp. 

300, BE te. (1) Adopted by a branch of the A@ family from 
the name of HEALED, a high officer of the BR State. 

(2) Adopted by the descendants of HE$% of 48. 

129. FE fu. Adopted by certain descendants of the Emperor 
Yao, whose ancestor had been appointed to the ME State and 
who settled at #£ when their State was destroyed by the Chows. 

oro. He tu. Adopted by a branch of the F family from the 
name of the Bh State which existed under the f¥ dynasty, the 
radical &, being omitted. Is spoken of an the t's of Bey¥ 
“pork-botcher,” and ig consequently not a desirable name. 

#18. EE tuan. Adopted from EE-F, the name of a district 
under the @ State, to which a grandson of Lao Tzti, named 
#e52, had been appointed. Under the $f dynasty, the descen- 
danta of Ex-FaR adopted, some EZ, and others “F, ag their 
patronymic. 
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360. TE twng. From an old clan name 3%. An individual 
named Hi 7h ia mentioned as haying been on friendly terma 
with the Emperor Shun. 

127. HE tung. Adopted from the name W# of a gon of 
Bed who waa grandson to the Yellow Emperor. 

142. BE tung. Adopted from the name ?7'fE of a prince of 


312. 3 tung. (1) Adopted by the survivors of the ruling 
ramily of the [, State, destroyed by $8, from the name of the 
place #M7L where they settled. 

(2) Adopted onder the Han dynasty by the #4 family, in order 
to avoid the personal name of the Emperor . 

378. 42 ta. Adopted from an old clan name 3EpM. 

. 162. BF wan. Adoptedf rom the name of 443%, a high officer 
of the # State. 

8. ZE wang. (1) Adopted by a branch of the M family, the 
descendants of prince ¥, eldest son of HP-E of the Chow dynasty. 

(2) Adopted by the descendants of FAI when the State 
was destroyed. 

(3) Adopted by the descendants of (3 = of BI. 

(4) Adopted by the descendants of the famons JE“. 

Is distinguished as — HE. 

104, 7 wang. (1) From an old clan name 7EPE. 

(2) Adopted by a branch of the 2] family from the name 
of a district bestowed upon iy, son of #eZy of HB. Is distin- 
guished as = Syke. 

365. Ef wei. Adopted by a branch of the 4§ family from the 
name of a district bestowed upon §f), thesonof HAF. — 

226, [i wei. Adopted from the name of a State, 

12. ff wei. Adopted by a branch of the @§ family from the 
name of the State bestowed by %ZE upon his son 

80. £8 wei, Adopted by ELE of the 7 State from the name 
of the district allotted to him. 

50. Ht wei. Adopted from the name of a State. 


140. #& wei, From an old clan name =fii. The descend. 
ante of fe {?&, of the T‘ang dynasty received the surname of Jp- 

821. {8 wén. Adopted by a branch of the Aff family from the 
name of a district, 

855, Wo wén. (1) Adopted by some of the descendants of 

. 
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(2) Altered from Mf, to avoid the personal name of the firat 
Emperor of the Sungs. The famous MFCM was veally of the 
f& family. 

289, fg wén. Abbreviated from the double surname fig A 
wénjen (q.7¥.). 

200, Gy wing. Adopted from the name of a district Ff 
bestowed upon ason of HA[E. In distinguished os 224gf. : 
221, & we. The Emperor 45 is said to have called his 
officers by the names of birds, there being among others the 
SX} who was a kind of Ranger of the Hills, and whose descen- 
dants adopted the name. It ia now considered objectionable as 

@ surname from association with the slang term 5 Qi. 

78. BR wu, Adopted from the personal name BiRe of the 
Btate. 

89. fh wu. Adopted by a branch of the 3 family from a 
clan name of the 3 State. 

220, Ak wu. From the namo of a place bestowed upon a 
yonnger aon of the Emperor fj2¢, who was anbsequently 
known as AE A. 

863, [E wu. Adopted by a branch of the -—F family from the 
name of jk J + of the fj dynasty. 

250. J, wu. Adopted by a branch of the 4 from a legend 
that their ancestor, the youngest son of A87E of the Chow 
dynasty, had this character marked in the lines of his hand. 

6, 3& wu, Adopted by a branch of the M family from the 
name of a State to which TU=E appointed the great grandsona of 
rae mi’ HE, the elder brothers of HE. Is distinguished as 


386. BF wa. Adopted by a branch of the J family from 
the name of a place 7 ij to which the younger brother of {=E 
of the #¥ State had beon appointed and named #9 HF in order 
to perpetuate the line of #JZ. Hence the three names GOFF, 
ERG, and HF. 

389. RE yang. Adopted by a branch of the Mf family from 
the name of a high official #E## of the ¥ State. 

236, $Y yang. Adopted by a branch of the J family from 
the name of ZA-FJ]), son of Prince FAH of the FH State, with 
the addition of the radical J\. 

202, 22 yong, A descendant of §M, a high official of the 
W State, being appointed io 2A FF, his son adopted the first 
character as his surname. 
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16. #8 yang. Originally adopted by a, branch of the 
family from the name of a district to which fy son of LE 
of the Honse of Chow was appointed. Subsequently adopted 
by - oe of Gls) of the #f State, Is distinguished 
a8 E 

The #§ family does not intermarry with the 3, yi family, the 
latter being said to have descended from a favourite slave in the 
former family, who was manumitted and allowed to adopt 
a portion of his master’s name. 

Another family, the character written #§ instead of #§, took 
its name from a State which existed under the Chow dynasty. 
Of this, the well-known EQ of the Han dynasty was.a distin- 
guished member. 

101. @ yoo. The great Emperor Shon & was born at PERR 
and took his name‘from the place. 

Six other surnames distinguish the descendants of this ancient 
monarch, (1) When Yao bestowed his two danghtera upon 
Shun, he gave them the designation 4%. (2) The Great Yii 
appointed fy and Hy to MRR. (3) Wa Wang BLIE appointed 
#8 3H to the PM State, which became the family name, while 
(4) the younger sons still called themselves {J after their father. 
(5) The descendants of Pie (i, who went over to the #f State, 
called themselves by the name of ( until the disruption of the 
State when they sought refuge in JUHR and (6) passed under 
the name of AH. 

257. HE yeh (formerly shé), Adopted by a branch of the 2E 
family from the name of a district over which PU 3 ¥E of the 
State, commonly known as JE74; was appointed to rnle. Inter- 
marriages are not contracted between the ff and the 3¥ families. 

327. [EB] ven. Adopted by a branch of the Af family from the 
name of a district bestowed upon fpPis, great grandson of -K{f- 

315. 38 yen. Adopted by a branch of the ifs family from the 
name of a State bestowed upon BZ. 

143. BA yen. Adopted by a branch of the #§ family from the 
personal name of the youngest son of {A #4, Duke of 4. 

d24. Z yen, Adopted from the personal name 2% of a son 
of RBRS. 

27. Re yen. The grandson of ¥E7—E of 48 had adopted HE as 
his patronymic, but nnder the Han dynasty this name clashed 
with the personal name of the Emperor BA #7 and was changed to 
fx. Those of the family who lived before this date and who had 
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gained distinction, sach as APE, MIG and othora, had their 
names altered in the History of the Hana from HE to ER by the 
officials employed in the historical department. 

339. B yi. Adopted from the name of a district bestowed 
upon HEE of 99, whose atyle = was Ff and who thnsa came to 
be known as BF. (See 43 yang.) 

406. 3 yi. From the personal name {fj of a son of AAR, 
minister to the Emperor Shun. 

283. [2 yin. Adopted from the name of an ancient State. 

265. Ell yin. Adopted by a branch of the 9@ family from the 
personal name of a son EEF of HAAS of the §R State. 

100, 3 yin, Adopted by the descendants of 7H who had 
been tutor to the Emperor Yao. 

74. A¥ yin. Adopted by a branch of the -F family to which 
belonged the Emperor ARE who changed the name of the 7 
dynasty to A%, B.O. 1401. 

175. BE ying. Adopted by a branch of the 4@ family from 
the name of a State bestowed upon the fourth son of FRE. 

81. 44 ye. Adopted from the style HSC of a son of RAS 
of the 4 State, whose personal name was ff. 

401. 9 yu. Adopted by a branch of the 4 family from the 
personal name Te 4% of a non of FEA of the Hh State. 

19. JG yu. An abbreviation of the name ff, adopted at the 
time of the Five Dynasties by Fohkien families of the latter 
name, ont of respect for the then ruler f2J3E of that district, 
whose name 7%) happened to contain a character of the same 
sonnd as 

107. 4 vil Adopted by a branch of the HF family from the 
name of a State BM, a tributary of the 4 State, the radical &, 
being omitted. 

36. Wir wii, Adopted by Fah, a Governor of $F under the 
Han dynasty. 

335. #4 yi. Adopted by a branch of the -— family from the . 
personal name -f ff of a IAG of the SE State. 

343, Jai qi. Adopted from the title Ti] /Ai, Minister of Prisons 
under the Chow dynasty. 

284, Qe yi. Adopted by the remnant of the GE $f people 
when defeated by the 48 State and banished to <4. 

203. J yi. Adopted from the name of a place RYH 
bestowed npon a grandson of the Yellow Mmperor, 
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181. 4} yi. Adopted from the name 4M of a Minister of 
the # State. 

161, ME yi. Adopted by a branch of the 4% family from the 
name of a State bestowed upon a descendant of the Emperor 
Shun. 

82, = yi. Adopted by a branch of the @ family from the 
name of a district $f to which a son of TUAE was appointed, 
omitting the radical &,. 

57. ®t yi. Adopted from the name @f{H of a Minister to the 
Yellow Emperor. 

90. 4z wit. Adopted by the descendants of EUR, a chieftain 
of the FEF", who was captured by #2 of A, and who subse- 
quently roe to high office in the State. (See gf Asi.) 

91. JG yiian. (1) Adopted by the descendants of JU 
a minister of the #f State. 

(2) The Emperor #H (A.D. 471-500) changed the family 
name of the House of Toba Fak to JL- 

Ia distinguished oa FERDIL- 

130. [ip yan. Adopted in early ages from the name of 
a State. 

59. Bf yiiam, Adopted by RE of the AR family from the 
personal name of his grandfather #E{Aiie, their descendants 
omitting the Hf. 

266. #& yiieh. Adopted by a branch of the WI family from 
the name of a State bestowed upon 24>, youngest son of Wa 
Ap ER. ) 

41. & yiin. Adopted from the designation of the mytholo- 
gical ruler S205 JE. 

304, FE yung. Adopted by a branch of the }qj family from 
the name of a district bestowed upon —F #4 of the Bh State. 

199. 28 yung. Adopted by the descendants of 3824, a minis- 
ter of State under 4 =E. 

376. Bit yung. From an old clan name Piaf. . | 

936. ‘Af yung. Adopted from the name of the 4 clan. 
Oke and Jhk were the reputed inventors of bells and music, 
respectively, during the reign of the Yellow Emperor. 
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DOUBLE SURNAMES 4##h. 


27. 427% chang-sun, A name bestowed by EL of the 
Honse of Toba (A.D. 424.452) upon 4% the son of his elder 
brother 3) PtH. 

6. ERGY chu-ko, Adopted by 3) 9} of the Han dynanty to 
distinguish his family from others of thesname name, which name 
is said to have been taken from the ¥f State which existed ander 
the JE and BY dynasties. 

25. GRAB chung-li. Adopted from the name of a district 
bestowed upon ff 4f of the $2 State. 

a9, #0FR chong-eun. Adopted bya branch of the 4§ family 
from & name given to EEX, the son of haEey of the #§ State. 

O, $2 ho-lien. Adopted by i$), a Turkic chieftain, when 
he proclaimed himself BH. He sid ERRBRRRAE the 
glorious power of a Prince is connected with Heaven. 

5. BE& hwia-hou, When the #f State overthrow the Mf State, 
the remnant of the latter took refage in MM, and inasmuch aa the 
AGE were descendants of the JG FE or Imperial family of the 
Bi dynasty, they adopted the above combination as their patro- 
nymic. From this family came the famous general BRR. 

23. EER heien-yuan. A name adopted by the doscendants 
of the Yellow Emperor, who was so called becanse ho invented 
wheeled vehicles. 

10. BYP kuang-fc. From the style = of a prince, named 
SEH, of the F State. 

21. ZbFR kung-eun., At the epoch of the (8th to Sth 
centaries B,C.) the sons of nobles were called 2b-F, and their 
sons 2+j%:. All the sons of thoso last, who were without terri- 
torial appointments of their own, adopted 243% ag their patro- 
nymic. In the same way, in later timos, the sons and grandsons 
of a -E, took the surnames of Ef and EF, respectively. 

18. 226 hung-yang, Adopted by a branch of the M8 famil 
from the eran Saba: ERR oe & Ze of #i. es J 

14. ZSfR Rung-yeh, Adopted bya branch of the M& family 
from the personal name of ZE2474 of the a Stato. 

24, 4PM Ung-hu. Adopted by a branch of the df family 
from the name of a plave bestowed apon $244], a descondant of 
HIS, son of AE, through HLM who served as un official im 
the fF State. 
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1. WR mu-ch'i. A name bestowed upon the descendants of 
the elder brother of the Emperor AR%X of the House of Toba 
(A.D. 466). 

98, $22 mu-yung. PORR, o chieftain of the Turkic tribes 
dubbed himself #L7At, becanse he said he desired the virtnes of 
Heaven and Earth B—& 2, and continued the brightness 
of the ann, moon, and stars #3 — 3622-2. 

4, BREA ngou-yang. A grandson of a Prince of A was ap- 
pointed to the south & side of the BGR hill, and his descen- 
dunts tonk their name therefrom. 

16. #20R pu-yong. Adopted by an official of the &§ State, 
who resided on the Sonth [i side of the river 7H. 

18. WEF shan-yii. The surname bestowed upon +h, a Tarkic 
chieftain who submitted to China under the Han dynasty. 

8. FE shang-kuon, Adopted by a branch of the 9 family 
from the title of 9M, a high official of the $8 State. 

00. ENR shén-t'w. The descendants of the [9 fF or “president 
of the princes” under the Emperor Yao were appointed to FA, 
and under the %f dynasty a ruler of FA appointed his younger 
brother to fej. The family of the latter adopted the above 
combination as their surname. 

17. PEF, shun-yii. Adopted by a branch of the = family 
from the name of a place where ZS of the FH State sought 
refuge after the loss of hia kingdom. 

30. BIZE sett-k‘wng. Adopted from the title first borne by the 
Great Yii, whose duty it was ‘to level land and water and bring 
hills and streams under control.” 

2. BES ssti-ma, Adopted by the descendants of f(A, person- 
ally known as fF 4, from the title held by their ancestor under 
the Chow dynasty. 

29, BIE ssu-t'u. Adopted from the title originally held by 
a2 (read Asieh), one of the Ministers to the Emperor Yao. 

19, FoRl fai-chu. Adopted by a branch of the #6 family 
from FCBLA, a grandson of #22 of the Hh State. 

13. #226 fan-tai, Adopted by HHA, disciple of Confucins, 
from the name of the place where he lived. 

15, S21Bt tsung-chdug. Adopted from 120 TE, the title of 21S of 
the Han dynasty, the latter character being subsequently altered 
to its present form. 

8. RIF fung-fung, Adopted from the title of the legendary 
being #5 (if who was appointed to control the * eastern quarter.” 
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11. BAG wei-o’ik, (1) A name bestowed upon a barbarous 
tribe by the Emperor #EX of the #{ dynasty (A.D. 471). 

(2) Also bestowed on a deserving official 77 (250 under the 
FA A rule. 

7. EA, wén-jen, Adopted from the epithet BALA, “ famons,” 
WH applied to several well-known individuals of old; ey. AER 


26. FAL yu-win, BAB, a chieftain of the MEM trihe, 
foond a jade seal in a river, and his people said that Heaven = 
had bestowed on him the seal of empire RHF. Hence the name 
as adopted by his descendants, 


ARTICLE XY. 


MANCHU RELATIONS WITH TIBET, 
OR SI-TSANG. 
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§i-tsang is the ancient T''nfan, called Usz-teang! by the Mongols 
and the Ming. Its people are Tangnts or T‘nbots,? and there 
are three divisiona: Kham,? Khamnu,‘ or Anterior Tsang, west 
of Bathang; Wei, or Potala,’ i.2, the “Great Monastery? [of 
Hlassa],” (which is the earliest seat of the T‘nfan, and the present 
see of the Dalai Lama), or Central Tsang; Tsang, the former 
government of the Latesang,®? now Teshilambo, the see of the 
Banshen Lama. Ii the extreme west, Ari,® is meluded, then 
there are four divisions. 

The Yellow River rises in the north frontier, and the ‘‘ Great” 
Golden Sand River [or Irawaddy] rises in the sonth, flowing 
through Borma to the sea. The Yaru-teangpo, which rons 
through Tibet, is an upper branch!’ of the same stream, which 
is also called the “ Black Water,” and is much larger than the 
“Small” Golden Sand River which joins the Yang-taze. The 
western bounds of Tibet are the Gandisri, and its only entrances 
from China are by Anterior Tibet. 

Tibet 1s nof the ancient Buddha Land [as stated, on the usual 
Chinese authority, by Mr. Mayers], but it is near T‘ien-chu" 
[which is]; and hence the swarms of priests and dharani. The 
praia live in elevated places, outside of which dwell the laity. 
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Tibetan relations with China began when the Princess Wén- 
ch‘éng! waa given in marriage tothe Bisanpo. Kublai conferred 
the title of “'The Emperor's Inatractor” upon Paspa,? high-priest 
of the Si-fan ; and his descendants inherited his temporal power. 
Paspa invented the modern Mongol writing, which consists of 
41 alphabetical letters [? or syllables], which were circulated all 
overtheempire. The Sakyat Lama of Ulterior Tibet, head of the 
Hed Charch, is his direct descendant. The founder of the Ming 
dynasty continued to recognise the Princes of the Paspa dynnaty* 
in order to prevent Tibet from becoming too strong; and the 
Ming Emperor Yang-loh sent an envoy to welcome to Peking 
the western priest Halima,® who had a very holy reputation, 
conferring upon him honours second only to those of the 
“Tostractor.” A nomber of others had titles conferred upon 
them, and swarmed to Peking with annual tribute, like the 
“Local Chiefs" of the prasont time, This policy, together 
with their eagerness for tea, kept them quiet thronghont the 
Ming dynasty, These, however, wore all of the Red Church, 
The Yellow Chorch began with Tsongkaba, or Roptsangchakba,? 
who waa horn at Si-ning [Kan-snh] in 1417; took inspiration 
at the Kandan? Temple in Tibet, and died in 1469. The Ming 
dynasty had always conferred red robes of the old Hindoo type 
upon the various “ Princes of the Law,” but [like the Catholics 
in Europe of the same date] they corrupted their religion 
by the sale of indulgences and amulets and all sorts of magic 
arts and mommeries. Tsungkaba and his two disciplea started 
the iubdilhan or “ve-dmbodiment system, and clothed himself in 
yellow. The elder of his disciples was the Dalai Lama, and the 
second the Banshen Lama, ‘ Lama” means “ without a eupe- 
rior,” and the Baushen isalso known as the Erdeni ov “Effulgent,” 
the re-Embociment of the Vadjrapfini? The Dalai is supposed 
to contain part of the Avaldkitésvara 0 bot this is all destitute 
of tangible evidence, Both of them disapprove the doctrines 
of the Hiniyana and Madhyimdyana. They had gained a high 
position far above the Red Charch long before the Ming dynasty 
ever heard of their existence. It was not until the beginning 
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of the 16th century A.D. that China heard of them under the 
name of the “ Living Buddhas,” which term included a number 
of diba and fwtwkix who shared the duties of government, 
The Emperor Wu Tsung [1506-22] sent an expedition to invite 
the Dalai to Peking, but he would not go, and an attempt to 
foree him resulted in defeat. His snecessor, the Emperor Shih 
Tsung, revenged himself by becoming a Taoist convert and 
chasing away the bonzes. This Dalai, Kentunkamch‘o,—who 
succeeded the second Dalai, Tonkénchoba,—was succeeded by a 
still more illustrious one named Sonankemeho, who was extre- 
mely revered by the Mongols of Kokonor and the Ordos region. 
The Prince Anda! proceeded in person to Tibet to convey the 
Dalai in state to Kokonor, where a splendid temple was_ built, 
and all the tribes assembled to drink the “eternal water,”” The 
Dalai exhorted the Mongols to abandon their warring propensi- 
ties, whilst Prince Anda exhorted the Dalai to cultivate good 
relations with China, Accordingly, the Dalai sent an embassy, 
styling himself ‘Shakyamuni Bikchu,” whilst the Red Church 
cardinals all took to yellow, and accorded him a semi-divine 
position. For thousands of miles around, his power waa absolate, 
to the utter decay of the old form of government. The fifth 
Dalai was Yiintankamcho. He was a Mongol of the Duklon 
EKhanate,? and died at the age of 28, after 14 years reign, 
Though he made no history, the Mongols respected his exhorta- 
tions to keep the peace. The sixth was Lobtesangkamcho. In 
1637 the Mancho Emperor, T‘ai Tsong, was begged by the three 
Kalka Ehanates to invite the Dalai to Peking. 1639 the Oelots 
told the Dalai of onr conquests; and so both the Lamas, as well 
as the Tsangba Khan’ and the Gushi Khan, sent embassies to 
Monkden in 1642 toswear allegiance. In 1643 we sent an envoy 
to enquiry after the Dalai's and Banshen's healths, and when the 
Emperor Shun-Chih was firmly seated on the Imperial throne 
of China, the two Lamas and Gushi! sent valuable presents, and 
further professions of devotion. In 1652 the Dalai came to 
Peking, and was magnificently lodged and decorated with the 
titles of “Genuine Buddha of the West, Supreme Ruler of the 
Buddhist Faith, eto.;" he was sent off under an escort of the 
Bight § Banners, aptsked by a Manchu Royal Prince. 
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There are four Tangut tribes, those of the Kham and Eokonor 
in the east, and those of the Wei and Teangin the weat. Gnshj 
Khan of the Qelots conquered the two first during the Ming 
dynasty but, as Kokonor snfficed for pastarage, they only 
required a rent! fromthe Kham region. Wei was ruled by the 
Dalai'a diba, and Tsang was roled by the Teangba. A diba named 
Bang Eieh' got intoa dispute with the Taangba Khan on account 
of the alleged insults to the Yellow Faith of the Latsang,’ and, 
with Gushi’s assistance, crushed Tsangba, and substituted the 
Banshen as co-ruler, to the total exclusion of the Red and Mixed 
Churches This was in the year 1645.6 Sang Kieh now 
became arrogant, and Wu San-kwei? used to send him tea, In 
1674 Wa rebelled, and the Emperor ordered the Kokonor Mongols 
to enter Sz-ch'wan by way of Song-p‘an.’ The diba, however, 
prevailed upon the Dalai to discourage this, and to apologise for 
Wao. When Wo Shih-p‘an? was hemmed in by our troopa, he 
offered two tracts’ to the Eokonor Mongols as the price of their 
aid, but his despatches were intercepted in time, In 1682 the Dalni 
died, and Sang Eich [i.2., Sang Reyas] concealed his death, and 
roled in his stead under the coloar of having received his orders, 
announcing that the Dalai was “lostin holy abstraction.” He 
supported the Dzungars against the Kalkaa, incited them against 
China, and, throngh his fonds with Latsange, bronght on the 
Danngar invasion of Tibet. Eordan! [Galdan] was also from 
one of the Four Allied!® Ocelot tribes. He went to Tibet as a 
lama, and became intimate with the diba [or Regent]. He then 
usurped the Deungar throne, on the pretext that the Dalai had 
made him Poshokto™ Khan of Danngaria, Now the Kalkas did 
not like the Oelots between them and Tibet, so they had sot up 
[in A.D. 1604] the re-imbodiment of Cheptenndampa, third 
desciple of Tsongkaba. The Tsetsen Khanate of Kalkas were 
now at war with the T‘nshet‘n Ehanate, and the Emperor asked 
the Dalai to stop it. Thea Regent accordingly sent the Galdan 
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Sirdol there. Sirda means ‘tthe enthroned,"? te, the first 
disciple of the Dalai. But, meanwhile, Cheptsundampa already 
held the Emperor's patent as Spiritual Chief, and the Kalkas 
declined to receive Galdan’s messengers, who were killed by the 
T'oshet'a., Galdan now attacked the Kalkas, who fled eastwards. 
The Regent's Conncillor, whilst pretending to reconcile, in reality 
furthér incited the combatants, Various intrigues went on, with 
the result that, in 1694, the Emperor conferred upon the 
Regent the title of King of Tuobot.4 In 1696 the Emperor 
in person pursted Galdan as far as the Kerlon Hiver,* 
and sent a letter of reproach to the diba for intriguing with 
Galdan through the channel of the Uranbu® tribe. The diba 
therenpon confessed that the Dalai was dead, and that his re-ém- 
bodiment was now 15 years of age. He went on to explain that 
the Banshen was afraid of going to Peking because he had not 
had small-pox. Disputes then took place between the diba and 
one Ts‘é-wang," who revealed to the Emperor the true state of 
affairs. In 1705 the regent tried to poison the Khan of Latsang, 
who succeeded in overthrowing him. The Emperor rewarded 
Latsang by recognizing him, and bestowing upon him the title 
of Defender’ of the Faith, Latsang was the greatson of the 
Gushi above-mentioned, who died in 1656, having entrusted his 
two sons with the government of Wei and Tsang. The false 
Dalai set up by the diba was ordered to Peking, but died at 
Kokonor; (one account says that Latsang never sent him, 
because Ts‘é-wang insisted on escorting him). On the other 
hand the Mongols refused to recognize the Dalai set up in Tibet 
west ofthe Bakta Mountains? [? of Ta-tsien Lal, and gave their 
adhesion to the Blo-bzang Rgyamts‘o of Lit‘ang [Weat of Ta- 
tsien Lu), whose manifestation or “birth” took place in 1688. 
He was now 2) years old, and the Mongols enthroned him at 
Kokonor; the Emperor, however, fearing trouble in Tibet, 
directed him to reside near Si-ning, aa the Mysfie Islands’ of 
Lake Kokonor were considered almost as essential to trae Bad- 
dhism as Tibet. 
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Now came the Ts‘é-wang Nabtan!' affair. He had captured 
Lateang’s sister, and taken Lateang’s son Tanchang® to live with 
his new father-in-law at Ili, The Emperor, distrusting the 
Oelota, warned Latsang to be carefal with his relative. Lataang, 
however, was a dranken old dotard, and paid no heed. One 
hundred miles north of Hiasaa in the Tengri? Nor, which, in Mon- 
gol, means ‘Heavenly Lake," several thousand [in cirenit. On ita 
northern side there is a precipitous mountain road to Dzungaria, 
with an iron chain bridge;—easily guarded, but neglected by 
Latsang. In 1716 Ts'é-wang secretly sent a body of 6,000 
infantry round by Gobi and and Eboten. After eight montha’ 
march, they arrived in Tibetan territory in the antamn of 1717, 
and, ander pretext of bringing Tantanng and his wife back, 
erossed the bridge, plundered Hlassa, murdered Latsung, aud 
imprisoned the new Dalai in the Takbari# Temple. The Tartar 
General at Si-an was ordered to Tibet with a body of troops, and 
the Mongols of Kokonor were induced to cé-operate. The Murni- 
Usn [ie., Upper Yangteze] was crossed, and a battle fonght at 
the Khara River,® which resulted in the defeat of the Imperial- 
ists, The Mongols begged the Mmpoeror to leave the Dalai alone, 
bot K‘anghi was resolved not to let the Denngar power threaten 
his frontiers. In 1719, therefore, he sent his 14th son as gone- 
ralissimo to the Murai-Usn, assisted by fonr Manchu Lientenant- 
Generals, who were to attack by way of Eokonor and Sz-ch‘wan, 
and to guard the Altai, and the Balkan, The Tubots now 
admitted the claims of the Eokonor Dalai over those of the false 
one in Tibet, and the Mongol princes escorted him with great 
state into Tibet, under the Mmperor's sanction, in 1721. Both 
the Kokonor and the Batang columns were victorious, and the 
Oeclots made the best of their way to Ili. 

[W.B.—An interesting point in Tibetan chronology mast be 
noted. They count by the signs of the zodiac only, and do not 
use the 10 ‘celestial figures.” Each year has 12 moons, and each 
Ist moon is @. Their intercalary moon does not come in the 
same place as the Chineso; and, besides this, each moon consisting 
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of 30 days, there is a minus intercalary day: thus sn means 
that the day after the lst is the drd; buat every moon must have 
a Ist, a 5th, and a 30th day. Whence came this computation ?] 

The Bnkia Dalai set up by Latsang was sent to Peking, and 
a number of Oelot intriguers were execnted. One of Latwang's 
stateamen named K’angehinai,! and a former daiji named 
Polonai? were seb up in Anterior and Ulterior Tibet. A stone 
tablet commemorating the event was set up in the Great ‘emple 
at Hlassa, where the other ancient monnamentaare. Thos ended 
the “Thirty Years War on the Continent," or the “ War of 
the Lama snccession,” which some say was prophesied by 
Dharma when he introduced Baddhism into China. 

Notes. —Boddhism was introduced into Tibet from the Weat 
daring the Tang dynasty by one Padma Sambawa.* During 
the reign of K‘ang-hi, the Kalkas deliberated whether to seek 
Rassian or Chinese protection, and it was only throngh the in- 
flnence of the Cheptsundampa* that they decided for China, 

Tsongkhaba's name was Blo-Bzaug Chakba: he was born in 
A.D. 1417, and shewed soch early signs of inspiration that he 
was called Karwa.® He stadied under the successora of Pagpa, 
and introduced the name “ yellow” church through the accident 
of that colour having alone taken the dye well on a certain 
eccasion. His image is still worshipped in Latsang or Anterior 
Tibet. The only true history of Tibetan affairs is to be found in 
Domesday Book® of Hlasan. In 1793 our Resident in Tibet 
got a look at it: its records were posted up to date, and the 
Yellow Chaorch was of continnons history with the Red. Ié 
gives the Dalai successors of Tsangkhaba as follows :— 

1—Dge-hdim Grub-pa, (Kén-tun chu-pa). Born 1391. 
Confirmed 1210. Set up the Teshilumpo Monastery, Died at 
the age of 86, 

2.—Dge-hdim Reya-mits‘o, (Kia-mu-is‘o). Born 1476, Founded 
the E’iin-k‘or-wang Monastery. 

$.—Bsod-nams Rgya-mts‘o, (So-no-mn). Born 1543. Spread 
the yellow doctrines in Mongolia. The Mongol princes styled 
him “Dalai Lama Banshen Negortala.” Daring the reign of 
Wan-li he was made ‘‘ Great National Instructor.” 
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4.—You-tan Reya-mis‘o, (Yin-ian). Born 1589, in the 
family of the Mongol Kingkor. Came to Tibet at the age of 15. 
Educated by the Banshen. Received an Imperial patent. 
Possessed magic powors, Left a footprint on stone. 

5.—Nag-doang Blo-Bzang Reya-mta‘o, (A-wang Lo-pu-teang), 
Born in Anterior Tibet 1618, of the princely family. Mdueated 
by the same Banshen. In 1642 heand the Banshen sent tribute 
to Monkden, In 1652 came to Peking. 

6—Blo-Buang Rinchen ts‘angs-dbhyangs Reya-mta‘o, (Lan- 
ta‘in-ts‘ang-yang). Born 1683 in Mongolia, In the year 
1705 Lateang asked that A-wang-i-si might le Dalai Lama ; and 
perhaps is he ? 

7.—Blo-Bzang Skal-bzang Reya-mta‘o, (Ko-lé-sang). Born 
1708. Thie is the Ko-rh-kia-ma) [P Skel Rgyan] of Bnddhixt 
amulets. Received patents of recognition from Kanghi 1720, 
and Yang-chéng 1724. 

8.—Blo-Bzang! Bstan-pai doang-phyng Pjam-dpal Regya- 
mis‘o, (Lo-taang Tan-p‘al Wang-ch‘a K‘t-kinny po-rh kia-mu- 
ch‘o). Born 1758 in Ulterior Tibet. 

The following are the Bashen Lamas :— 

1,—K‘é-chu-ni-ma-ch'‘o-rh-chi-fo-lé-pn-ko-rh, Born 1445. 

2,—Chu-pai-wang-k'tih-so-na-ma-ch‘o-rh-chi-lang-po. Born 
(?). 
| $,—Kieh-cha-pai-wang-k‘ith-lo-pu-taang-tun-yil-chno-pa. Born 
1505. 

4.—Ban-shen-lo-puh-teang-ch‘o-rh-chi-kia-Ié-tsan. Born 
1567. In 1642 sent tribute. Died at the age of 96, 

5.—Ban-shen-lo-pu-teang-i-hi, Born 1663. In 1713 re- 
eoived a patent, 

6.—Ban-shen-clie-pu-igan-pa-lé-tan-i-hi, Born 1738. In 1782 
came to Peking. 

¥.—-(?) Born 1782. 

The Dalai Lamas take the government into their hands at 
the age of 16. 

In 1725 the Cheptenndampsa? came to Peking, and died 
there at the age of 90. His re-imbodiment appeared five years 
Ry ng ge ee 
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later at Uren. A temple was built at Dolonor! for another 
re-mbodiment of a saint, so as to conciliate in an equal measure 
the Inner Mongols. The Emperor Yong-chéng was very well 
disposed towards Buddhism until the rebellion of Blo-Bzang 
Stanching in Eokonor, (1724), when he reduced the size of the 
monasteries, The same year there was a rebellion against 
K‘angchinai in Tibet, bot his colleague Polonai succeeded in 
entting of the rebele on their way to Dzungaria. After this 
year two Residents were stationed, one in Anterior Thibet and 
the other in Ulterior Tibet, each with a guard of 1,000 Chinese 
troops. This year the Dzungar Ts‘é-wang died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son T's‘é-léng,? who gave ont that he was going 
to bring back Latsang’s two sons. On this Bathang and Li- 
thang were annexed to Sz-ch‘wan, and placed under two native 
chiefs. Chung-tien and Wei-si were annexed to Yiin-nan, and 
placed under two fing magistrates. .All west of Chamdo was 
left to Tibet, and the Dulai was moved toa temple near Lithang, 
and, in 1729, again to T‘ai-ning (east of Ta-tsien Ln). Every 
summer the troops in Tibet were sent to guard the Tengri-nor 
road. The Yarkand road and the EKokonor road were enffi- 
ciently protected by nature and the Mongols. In 1733 the 
Dznngars sued for peace; the Dalai was sent back to Tibet ; 
and 1,500 of the 2,000 troops were withdrawn. The Cheptsnn- 
dampa, who. had been temporarily transferred to Dolonor, waa 
also sent back to Urga. The Peking Lama now requested that 
the holy ground of Bathang and Lithang might be restored: to 
Tibet ; bat the Emperor only gave back the right of taxation, 
reserving the land itself. In 1738 Galdan Ts‘é-lang again 
requested to be allowed to enter Tibet “in order to make tea.”: 
Polonai, however, took such extensive precantionary measures 
that Galdan thought twice. The three Barbu [Nepanl] tribes 
and the Bhotan [Hbrughpa] tribes followed suite with tribnte. 
Polonai was rewarded with the title of “‘ Serene Highness.” 

In 1750 Jurmed,’® the son of Polonai, rebelled. .Having in 
1747 inherited his father’s title, he resented the presence of a 
Riesident, asked for removal of the Chinese garrison, and entered 
into communications with the Dzongars. The Chinese generals, 
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however, assassinated him, losing their own lives at his fol- 
lowers’ hands, The Tibetan Duke or Bandita! was then acting 
as the Dalai Lama's Regent of Tsang, during the minority of 
the aixth Banshen Lama, and he and Ts‘é-léng wore ordered to 
quash the rebellion. Independent relations between Dzongaria 
and the Tanguts were stopped; and the Kablon or Conneil of 
Four onder the Dalai was substituted in Tibet for the Khan, 
dukes, &c., formerly existing. The Resident's guard was in- 
creased to 1,500, with limited power of interfering in the affsirs 
of Tibet. In 1757 Ili was conquered, and since then Tibet has 
no trouble with the Dzangara. The 6th (? 7th) Dalai died in 
1757. ‘The Oelots had always been the upholders of the Dalai's 
exaggerated pretensions, and onder colour of “ defending the 
Yellow Faith,” had established their preponderant authority in 
Wei and Tsang. When Galdan retorned from Tibet, it was as 
Poshokta Kban of the Dalai’s making; and when Ts'd-wang 
Labtan? (or Nabtan) retnrned from his rnids in Tibet, it was algo 
with a title of the false Dalai's making. Both these patents were 
carved in Sanskrit character, on iron tablets. The Knulja* Monas- 
tery was founded on the north bank of the Ili, and the Ehainook* 
monastery on the south; and both were embellished with the 
ecclesiastical plunder taken from Tibet, and supported by enor- 
mous glebes. Four Sirda were enthroned, and a great Tabernacle 
erected. The Amusana war was cansod by the [li lamas. 
Amusana assisted China in the conquest of Ili, and sent an envoy 
to Tibet “for tea,” vowing to support the Yellow Faith if recog- 
nized as the chief of the Four Hordes. He sent the Ealja lama 
on a mission to the Manchu general with the same object in view, 
and complained of the Chinese sitting in the Lamas’ presence. 
After his defeat, he made off with the Lamas’ property. Henea 
the inscription recording the conquest and styling him a “ demon 
in priests’ clothing.” On the next visit of the imperial troopa 
to Ili, the Kulja monastery waa burnt, with all the Lamag in it, 
The Emperor ordered an exactly similar one to be built at Jého, 
for the comfort of the Four Allied’ Tribes, On the occasion of the 
rebellion of the Kalka Prince Tsingunaab,® the Cheptaundampa 
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received further titles from the Emperor E‘ien-lung in recogui- 
tion of his friendly exhortations, In 1780, on occasion of 
his Majesty’s 70th birthday, the sixth Banshen came to Peking. 
A palace was also built for him at Jého on the model of that 
at Teshilombo. The Emperor already spoke Mongol, and, after 
the conquest of the Ein-ch‘nan! Musulmans, learnt Turkish? 
and Tibetan.*? He now learnt Tangut, and could thos converse 
with any of his subjects at public andiences. Hitherto, on account 
of the holy status of the Dalais and Banshens, they had only 
knelt, but not ketowed.4 On this occasion, the Emperor acceded 
to the loyal request of the Banshen to be allowed to kotow. The 
Banshen died of small-pox, and next year was sent back in great 
state; 800 Chinese lamas were sent to study the Teshilumbo 
library. This year, too, the 7th [P 8th] Dalai, then 22 years 
of age, was confirmed in his position by a patent, and made 
“Conciliator of all the Tangnts.” The elder brother, Jomba,s 
of the deceased Banshen took possession of all the enormous 
ecclesiastical wealth which the Banshen had collected in China and 
Mongolia, and refosed a share to his younger brother Shemarba,® 
who was also a Red Chaorchman. Moreover the 14,000 Tibetan 
cavalry and 50,000 infantry were all onder the Dalai, the DBan- 
shen’s power being only spiritnal; consequently the Dalai’s dibas 
and éaipéngs and the Tangot troops got nothing. Disappointed 
of his share of the spoil, Shemarba enlisted the aid of the 
Ghoorkhas. The Dalai being young, and our Residents corrupt, 
the Ghoorkhas had itall their own way. In 1792 the Ghoorkhas 
again invaded Tibet, but wera driven ont by the great Chineze 
expedition into Nepanl. After this 5,000 ‘barbarian’? and 
1,000 Chinese and Mongol troops were left in Tsang as.@ garrison ; 
and from this date the two Mancha Residents was placed on 
a footing of equality with the Dalai, the consent of all three 
being necessary for the appointment of the four members of the 
Kablon, for the arrangement of the annual budget, and for the 
antual inspection of the frontier® beats. Jumba was taken to 
Peking for punishment, and Chinese predominance finally 
established in Tibet. The first few Dalais, Banshens, and Autwktus 
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were re-imbodied, sometimes in Tibet, sometimes in China, 
sometimes in Mongolia, After Kien-lnng’a time, they were 
mostly Mongols, and kept “in the family” of the princely ranks, 
Tt reached such a pitch that, on the Cheptanndampa’a death, 
the unborn infant of the Princess of the T‘nshet‘n Khanate was 
indicated an the re-imbodiment, The birth of a girl, however, 
disconcerted the prophets, and shook even the Mongols credulity, 
for Tsongkhaba had written that “there shall be no Dalais after 
the sixth, and no Banshens after the seventh generation,” 
Moreover both Dulais and Banshens had latterly paid ondne 
attention to earthly accumulations, a scandal emphasised by the 
achism between Jomba and Shémarba. The Emperor seized 
a favourable opportunity to stop this corruption, and devised the 
“rolden urn system,” under which the Dalai or Banshen is 
elected by the Residents with the Bunshen or Dalai at a solemn 
conclave, before Tsongkhaba's image, The Mongol hutwiktya are 
elected in the same way, the Colonial Office taking the part acted 
in Tibet by the Residents. The Chang-kia* saint of Dolonor 
stated to the Emperor Kien-long that, 500 years ago, a certain 
Lang Darma? Khan had inflicted auch injuries upon the Bnd- 
dhist religion that Tibet had even then not yot recovered from 
the effects. He took a copy of the First Langkavatira Sutra, 
which bad disappeared from Tibet. In all there are 160 “‘ saints” 
or jiutultus, registered in the Colonial Offica as being liable to 
re-imbodiment, aud distributed over various parts of Tibet, 
Mongolia, ste. 

The learned historian Wei Yiian points ont that Boddhism 
originated in India, which is over the Himalayas and beyond 
Tibet and Nepaul, the Ganges then running south-west. Hence, 
previous to the T'ang dynasty, Kumiradjiva's end Hiiien Tsang’s 
translations of the Sutras passed by way of the Yang Kwan and 
Yii Mén [defiles in Kan Suh]; whilst Dharma and the other 
holy Buddhists came by sea, in neither case passing through 
Tibet, which is not, as usually supposed, the ancient “‘ Buddha 
Kingdom.” Dnoring the Mongol and Ming dynasties, however, 
Tibet was the chief Buddhist centre. Ab first ita royal votaries 
were content with Chinese ae pee ‘Bb but Peaagébabe casi his 
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independence, and gained over most of the named states, so that 
the Yellow Faith has ever since been of great service in keeping 
the Mongols quiet. As the Buddhists say:—‘‘Oh Mafidjus'‘ri! 
Live for ever,”—a prayer in which we Mandjus! may heartly 
oin. 
: The Mongols are a branch of the T‘nbots, who, again, are 
a branch of the Ganadhak? of Central India, Highteen hundred 
and twenty-one years after Sakyamuni’s strvana, there was 
a Woutiyana? Ehan, who fled eastwards over the Hindoo 
Ehoosh‘ after his defeat bya neighbouring state. He founded 
the Yarlung® house, who, representative became the rulers over 
818,000 T‘ubots as Nyatpo Khan. Seven successors followed, 
when one Longnam’ usurped the throne, only to be overturned 
by an adherent of the legitimate dynasty, of whose sovereigns 
seven more succeeded, Then came the Toli Lung-isan® Ehan, 
2,481 years after the nirvana. Then followed seven more, down 
to Deldesnrungtsan,® the son of the seventh, 2,750 years after the 
nirvana, He sent envoys to Ganadhak to explain the alphabet. 
The thirty T‘nbot letters were arranged under four tones. Of the 
34 letters previously existing, 11 were abolished, and the remain- 
ing 25, with 6 new letters of Tibetan invention and the original 
letter! A, together formed the alphabet of 30. He married the 
King of Papnl’s [Nepaul] daughter, and then (see ante) the 
Chinese princess Wén-ch‘éng, dying at the age of 62, His 
grandson in the fourth generation married the Chinese princess 
Kin-ch‘éng," daughter of the Emperor Suh Tsung. His son 
had wars with China, and died without offspring, 495 years 
aiter the introduction of Buddhisminto Tibet. His elder brother 
Lang Darma (see ante) succeeded, and did great damaged to 
religion. After him the legitimate line again came to power, 
and restored Buddhism, getting fresh copies of the Sutras from 
India, This was 3,123 years after the nirvana, The connection 
between Tibet and Mongolia dates from the above-mentioned 
usurpation of Longnam. One of the legitimate princes. took 
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flight and became ruler over the Four Weirat or Allied Mongol 
Tribes from, one of whom Temudjin (i.e., Genghis Khan) was 
descended. At the age of 33 Genghis attacked the Golden 
Horse, and at 37 routed Aung! Khan of Koryet;? at 39 ‘Tomén 
Khan of the Naiman; at 41 Navin Khan of the Korlos, ete., 
etc.; until, in bis 47th year, he had redoced all the twelve 
powerfal Khane of the earth to submission. He then rested for 
19 years; bot still the Tangats were unconquered. He died in 
the Altai Monntains, whilst engaged in the conquest of the Khan 
Siturko. Of his fonr sons the eldest, Ch‘akantai,? was beqneathed 
the Kossian Khanate ; the second, Djadji, the Tokmak Khanate ; 
the third, Ogdai, the Great Khanuate. The youngest son, Tull, 
died young, but his second son, Kublai, sneceeded after the 
deaths of his oncles and brother, reigned oti years, and died at 
the age of 82. The Mongol dynasty ended with Tokhwan Timonr's 
flight, 207 years after the birth of Genghis. Only 60,000 
Mongol soldiers ont of the 400,000 effected their esenpe. These 
collected at the Kerlon River, where the city of Bura-kotot was 
fonndad; The army was decided into two wings of dU,UKU each, 
and the EKhanate went on till it reached Dayen,® in the Lith 
generation from Genghis. He remained north of the dosort, 
whilst the other princoleta went sonth of it. He collected the 
20,000 men remaining at the Paposhih,® or “ Ancestral Temple” 
of Genghis, and died at the age of 80, after a reign of 7+ yoara. 
His descendant Anda? Khan made several raids into China about 
A.D. 1570. [For the present distribution of the Mongols see 
Mayers’ Chinese Government. ] 

According to the present Chinese acconnt, the popnlation-of 
Tibet is very amall. In 1788 the Colonial Office had already 
registered 68 towns or “monntaina roosts,” 30 in Wei, 18 in 
Tsang, {in Kham, and 12 in Ari, ‘The Dalai’s population ee 
320,500 lamas and 121,438 lay families, collected around 3,15¢ 
monasteries, The Banshen had 327 monasteries, 13,700 hai 
and 6,752 lny families. The country is described aa half nomadic, 
very ionch cut op into hob marshes and freezing pinnacles, with 
tremendous = of wi ddetontale cauinadl means ‘* "Baddhe 
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Land,” and the Chinese garrison is stationed at Tesh,) two 
miles south of it. The fixed number of native troops for Tibet 
is 50,000 infantry and 14,000 cavalry. Of the latter there in 
Central Tibet 3,000; in Ulterior 2,000; in Ari 5,000; 1,000 
E‘opas,? and 3,000 Black-tented Tibetans and Mongols, The 
laws, in 41 chapters, are very severe. Half of every dead 
man's belongings goes to the Dalai, and half is distributed 
amongst the monasteries. The bordering tribes are two tribes 
of Bhotanese*® to the south-west, possessing 50 cities, 40,000 
families, 25,000 lamas of the red church, and 120 monasteries. 
The climate and productions resemble those of China, but very 
few Chinese ever go there. South-west, again, is Parpu for 
Nepanl],—three tribes numbering 54,000 families, who became 
Chinese subjects in Yung-chéng’s time (1723-1736), and later 
on became amalgamated as the Goorkhas. Their tribute is sent 
wid Tibet, Besides these, there are innumerable petty tribes 
and chiefs scattered around Tibet. Of the three great roads, 
that through Yiin-nan* is too rough for troops, and the Kokonor 
route passes throngh 500 miles of Mongol pasture; hence the 
Ta-teien Ln road is preferred for all official purposes. There are 
Chinese monasteries, which tradition ascribes to Wo San- 
kwei,§ all along the road to Lari. Even on this road the passes are 
only available in warm weather, and are beset with every danger 
and discomfort which man and nature can invent or present, 
In the year 1720, a bivonac of 00 Chinese soldiers were frozen 
to death at the River Wa,® between Tsiamdo and Lolungtaung™ 


(? Shabando). The last 100 miles to Hlassa, after crossing the — 


River Usu, are over level ground. The distance is 3,000 1 
(1,000 miles) from Ta-tsien Lu. Old accounts in the 51 Tsang- 
ki mention two roads to the Dana® country of Central India, 
one by Burmah, and one, (1,900 & shorter), by Tibet; but ob- 
jectionable on acconnt of the red-haired savages. Besides the 
road through the Bhotanese the Hastern India,’ and that 
through Ulterior Tibet, Sar, and Tsung-li and Pému Jung (26 
days) to Central India," there is a road “to Ganadhak” which 
is another name for Central India, 2,000 lt to the south-west of 
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Ari (ia, Nari). The No or Lo! River [? Brahmapnira, but by 
Porter Smith on Panthior’s authority said to bo the Irawaddy], 
bounds Central and Anterior Tibat on the south-oast, and 
Tibetan criminals guilty of capitsl offences are carried over and 
left to the merey of the Loyil (P Lohit) savages.* Thus says 
the Si Tsang Ki: bot, if you go through the bohits west, you 
come to Bhotan, and the Lu savages have paid tribato in skins 
at T*éng-yiieh (Yiin-nan) since 1790, co that India may well have 
direct communications with China. Jt is now British, and 
damages China with its opium, so that ib would be a good 
thing to enlist 10,000 local braves, and strike at the western bar- 
barians here. [The Great Golden Sand River is already made 
ont to be the Irawaddy, and the Lo mnst bo Lolos]. Anothor 
account distributes the troops in Tibetas follows: Hlassn, cavalry 
3,000; Ulterior Tibet, cavalry 2,000; Ari, cavalry 5,00; Kopa, 
[which therefore would seem to be the name of a place], cavalry 
1,000 ; Black-tented Mongols, distrilnted, 5,000 cavalry ; besides 
50,000 infantry distributed over Lavi* (i.e, Ari or Nari) and 
Tibet,—all Tanguts or Mongole. There are GUO “groom” 
Chinese troops at Tesh or Toshp, near Ilassa, and they are 
allowed to “comfort thomsclvea” with Tibotan women, contrary 
to the usual strict rale which provails in tha Chinese army nub 
home with reforence to women in camp. Tho numborloss olf- 
spring of theso mixed consortmonts may bo considered ad- 
vantageous to the Chinese intorcsts. 
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ALEXANDER WYLIE. 


Té ia a melancholy pleasure to review the life and labours of a 
friend, » fellow-labourer in o om cause, and one who has been 
honoured and usefol in the sphere in which he has been placed. 
Tt may not be necessary to detail all the characteristics of his life 
and work, which suggest themselves to the writer, as the result 
of a long and intimate acquaintance with him, bat in auch a 
survey as is called for at the instance of our Society, much ma 
be said to advantage in connection with him, whose name stands 
at the head of our paper. 

Mr, WYLi8 was one of the early residents in Shanghai, having 
arrived in August 1847. He had received an ordinary educa- 
tion in Scotland, and afterwards ramoved with his parents to 
London. When the public mind was excited in regard to China, 
at the close of the first war, and especially from the interest 
taken in Christian Missions to this conntry, hia attention was 
drawn to the subject, and he was led to offer himself for service 
to the London indcsary Society. He was accepted in the 
capacity of a printer, and speedily acquired a knowledge of the 
work, besides devoting himself to the study of Chinese, in which 
he attained such proficiency, even before leaving home, aa 
surprised Dr. Legge and others, and awakened high expectations 
of his future course, 

Qn arriving here in Sey with two other Missionaries, he 
entered at once on the work assigned to him, having in charge 
an English and Chinese printing office, that had been prepared 
for him by Drs. Medhurst and Lockhart. The one thing he had 
to attend to in the first place was the publication of a million 
copies of the New Testament. The Tai-ping rebellion was going 
on at the time, and it was thought the books would be urgently 
required, from the apparent character and progress of the 
movement. In the interval of his working hours, Mr, Wylie 
did his partin the varions engagements of the Mission, itinerating 
in the country ronnd abont, and making himself nseful in many 
ways. It was evident, however, that our friend's special forte 
was study, net so much in the spoken form of the Chinese 
language, which his age and possibly the lack of sufficient practice 
hindered his attaining to any very great extent, bat the literary 
style absorbed his time and attention, He grave himself soon to 
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the atudy of the classics, several of which he translated for his 
own use, with a view perhaps to publication in after days, The 
knowledge he thus acquired was of service to him, when pre- 
paring his Notes on Chinese Literature, as well os & much wider 
range of native scholarship. 

Among the varions branches of study that came nnder his 
notice, he applied himself to the Arithmetic and Mathematics, 
and read — what the Chinese had done on these 
subjects. While thus engaged, an interesting event occnrred, 
which formed a turning point in his future labours. Dr. 
Medhurat was one day preaching in the city chapel, and at the 
close of the service, a Chinaman came forward and showed him 
a small book with varions mathematical figures, and asked if he 
understood it, Dr. Medhurst desired him to call at hia honse 
next day, when he was introduced to Mr. Wylie, who felt a deep 
interest in him, and at once proceeded to make nse of him. The 
Chinaman’s nome was Li Slfin-lan, and the work in question 
waa & production of his on the higher mathematica in native 
form. The more folly our friend became acquainted with him, 
the more he was aurprised at his knowledge on these anbjecta, 
and at his aptitude in understanding them from a foreign point 
of view. Ib was in connection with him that Mr. Wylie was 
able to accomplish much of what he did in after years, a few 
details of which will be given in the seqnel. It may be simply 
said here that Mr. Li rendered himself very serviceable in 
the preparation and publication of varions worka by different 
members of the Mission, all on scientific subjects, and waa 
subsequently transferred to Peking, where he was engaged na a 
Chinese Professor, under the Rey. Dr. Martin, President of the 
Tong-win-kwan or Metropolitan College. 

Daring Mr, Wylie’s occupation in this line of things, the idea 
of a North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
suggested, and arrangements were made for the carrying it ont, 
the parties most active in it being the Rev. Dr. Edkins and Mr. 
Wylie. Both did moch for the starting of it, and giving ib 
auccess, by the reading of papers, which were much appreciated 
and now appear in the record of the Society. Farther, it might 
be mentioned that when Mr, Wylie was retorning to England 
in 1860, it was thought desirable to secure hia valnable library 
in Chinese and other languages for the Society. Tifforts were 
made by a few friends for the purpose, which were happily 
snecessinl, and the volame became the nuclens of the magnificent 
collection that now surrounds ns, and of which the Society may 
well be prond. 

Tn the year 1863, Mr. Wylie returned to China as Agent for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, for which he had previously 
acted, but not in the dame capacity, In the discharge of his 
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duties in this connection, he was abundant in labonr, travelling 
largely in different parts of the country, and superintending the 
work of colpertege and printing the Scriptures in various places. 
Making Shanghai his head-quarters, he availed himself of all 
opportunities within his reach to continue his Chinese studies, 
having gathered together another splendid collection of foreign 
and native works, all bearing on this and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. While at home, he was in the habit of visiting the second- 
hand and other bookshops, and succeeded im picking up a great 
variety of old and ont of the way volumes, forming a uniqne 
and mot valoable assortment and on subjecta akin to his 
heart's content, and which we earnestly wish could be secured 
by Missionary or other Societies, instead of being seattered 
as we fear they will be, now that he has passed away. His 
Chinese Library was no less choice, and he made a diligent use 
of it by day and by night, ever showing himself to be an ardent 
student, and in recondite departments of Chinese learning. 
In all this, he was by no means a mere recluse, keeping his 
knowledge of Chinese to himself, On the contrary, he was 
always ready to communicate, both in answer to direct inquiry 
and as prompted by the opportunity of laying it before appreciat- 
ing minds. It may be stated indeed as a special characteristic 
of our friend's studies, and as indicating the direction they took, 
he wae little interested in current events or the present aspect 
of the times. Political matters or the enstoms and naages 
of Society, even in religious things, came not within the scope 
of his observation, but anything bearing on remote history, 
or difficult and profound problems of antiquity, was sure to 
engage his attention, and he would, pursue his inquiries on these 
points till he obtained a satisfactory solution. Roce from the 
particular branches of science, however, such as Astronomy, 
Mathematics, and Mechanics, he felt no great interest in what 
was going on in other departments; but in these he was well up, 
and China is much indebted to him both for what he did im the 
way of publication, and specially for the admirable nomenclatore 
he established in these different branches. Still whatever he did 
was in & most onpretending way. His manner was uniformly 
kind and helpfaol. Though not caring to be disturbed in his 
studies, and occasionally absent-minded from his absorption in 
some arduous investigation, 1f waa always pleasant and profitable 
to bein conversation with him, and to listen to his views on things 
in which he was at home, as the result of his laborious purenite. 

As itis time to close these desultory remarks, we shall only 
aay that Mr. Wylie long suffered from failing eyesight. He 
often said to the writer that he was becoming blind, and this 
proved to be the case, but it was not the least of the calamities 
that came upon him. He retired from China in 1875, and for 
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a time retained his usual mental vigour, but with total blindness, 
he gradually fell into # state of extreme decrepitude, both of 
body and mind. He continaed in this condition for several 
ears, and ib was a painful thing to see the old man ntterly 
ier in both respects. His death waa looked for long before 
ib actually ocenrred, and when it took place on 10th February, 
1887, happily ib was not attended with any symptoms of a 
distressing kind, He passed away quietly in the /1lst year of his 
age. 
“We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Wylie occupies 
a foremost place in the list of our Chinese scholars, He ip held 
in high respect for his character and attainments, and will be 
long and lovingly remembered by those who were most intima- 
tely acquainted with him. These rominiacencea by one, who 
knew him all the time he was in China, are designed to servo 
as 4 momorial of him in the capacity of an office-bearer and 
honorary member of the North-China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
The following is a list of the principal works published by Mr, 
Wrlie :— 
Treatise on Arithmetic. 
Translation of Do Morgan’s Algchra. 
. Do, Loomis’ Geometry do. 
Do, Herschell’s Astronomy. 
Do, Baddhist Inscription af Keii-lnng-kwan. 
Da, Kaclid— books. 


Dao, Chinese and Manchu Grammar. 
Do, Gospel of Mark in Manchu. 
Do. Main on the Steam Engine, 


Do. Chinese History under the Han Dynasty. 

The Elements of Mechanica. 

Notes on Chinese Literature. 

The Bible in China. 

Chinese Nomismatics. 

List of Stars and Astronomical terma in Chinese and English, 

Protestant Missionaries : Names and Writings. 

Researches on the existence of Jowa in China, 

Mongolian Astronomical Instramenta in Peking. 

Records of Missionary Publications for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. 

Numerous Articles on difforect anbjects in the Socioty’s 
Journal, Missionary Recorder, cte., some of which might well 
be reprinted. 

Contributions to the Travels of Marco Polo, by Col. Yule. 


W. M. 
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HENRY FLETCHER HANCE. 

Henney Foercurn Hanon, Ph.D, lately Hor Majesty's Acting 
Consul at Amoy, entered the service of the Colonial Office on the 
Ist of September, 1844, and filled various offices in the colony 
of Hongkong. Joining the Superintendency in 1854, he served 
in various capacities, until appointed British Vice-Consul at 
Whampoa in 1861, and Her Majesty's Vice-Consnl thera in 
1868, an office he held down to hia death in 1886, On the final 
departure from China in 1878 of Sir Brooke Robertson, Hor 
Majesty's Consul at that port, Dr. Hance was selected to act as 
Consul until the arrival of Mr. Hewlett in November 1879, and, 
during the twenty months of his gérance, successfully dealt with 
many difficult problems, receiving numerous marks of respect 
at the hands of the then Viceroy Lian E‘non-yi, whose straight- 
forward simplicity of character found a congenial nature in Dr. 
Hanee. Dr. Hance had now opportunity to work op his arrears 
in botany, though, during his tenure of office at Canton, he had 
assidnously kept his valuable herbarium well up to the mark, 
Called upon to fill again the same acting office in Angnat 
1881, and once more from July 1883 to May 1885, Dr. 
Hanee had, daring this last period, to deal with the vory 
difficult question of compensation for the losses sustained 
during an attack upon the foreign settlement af Shantien 
by an inforiated mob. During this attack, in the course 
of which the Consulate had at one time been threatened, 
Dr, Hance behaved with great prudence and calmness, placing 
his wife and family in safety on board a steamer, and retorning 
alone to the Consulate to watch the interests of the public. 
A too prolonged residence on the Canton River had latterly 
begun to tell upon his constitution, and in the summer of 1886 
_he accepted the offer of the post of Her Majesty’s Acting Consul 

at Amoy, at which place he died afew weeka later. Dr. Hance 
was twice married, and has a son in the Imperial Maritime 
Customs Service: another holds an appointment on board the 
revenue cruiser Ling Fang. The above is a short sketch of Dr. 
Hance’s official career. But the services which he rendered to 
the public were more widely known in his capacity of scientist 
than in that of Gonsnl, and as a botanist he achieved a Haropean 
reputation. Ho had an extensive correspondence with many of 
the botanical departmonta in Europe and America, and was 
always ready to give hia best advice and assistance, not only to 
friends, but alao to cnanal acquaintances, and even strangers, 
who might apply to him for aid in identifying and classifying 
local planta. Apart from standard works of his composition, he 
was m regniar and indnstrions contributor to the Journal of 
Bonny, and was always most kind and considerate in forwarding 
printed copies af his contributions to those who bad fuenished 
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him with specimens for identification. In his private capacity 
Dr, Hance was an affectionate and faithfal friond, of whom it 
may be said with rare truth that he never had an enemy. His 
conversation was rich and varied, and his general reading 
extensive; indeed, there were few topics of practical interest 
upon which he was unable to mako instractive observations, 
Ho took a special interest and was thoronghly well read in 
comparative theology. His manner was amiable and modest, 
and, though his conversation conld at times be racy, he wes 
scarcely ever known to intentionally wound the feolings, or to 
utter anything ungenerons or unkind of absent poraons, With 
all his learning, he was a man of grent simplicity of character, 
totally devoid of guile. His very fuults—such few os ho liud— 
wove obviona, and could prejudice no ono bub himself. When 
the daily river stoamor halts at Whampoa, it will rerely happen 
that there will not be some one on board in whom the little 
house on the hill will not awaken kind momories of ita gontle 
acenpant, ant for many a ion long year Canton will assuciato 
itwelf with pleasant recollectious of ‘Old Hanev,” os 





List of Buteniod Lupers written by tha late LE PL Thane, Ph 1).* 


1. On some new Chinese Plants. (London Journal of Botany vii, 
18t8, pp. a7 l-470.) 

2, On somo Chinese Planta. (Ilouker's Journal of Butany i, 1840, 
pp. 141-143.) 

3. Notes on new and littl known Plania of China; Synaedrys, 
Guerens, and Jpomaca, (Shid., pp. 175-176.) 

4, Om the atructure of the fruit im Punvicw. (Tlonfroy's ‘ Butanical 
Gazette,’ ii, 1850, pp. 240-283.) : . 

5. Sketch of the Tabsand and Floraaf Mongkong, China. ‘ Phytolo- 
gist,’ iv, 1863, pp. 881-191. 

G. Symbolke ad Floram Sinicam adjectis paucissiimarum atirpinm 
Japonicarum diagnosibusa, (Aunales des Scioncua Naturelles, 4e aria, 
t. xv, eahier No, 4.) 

7. Note sur deux capbees du genre Scolopia Belireh., (fbi, 4 
atric, t. xviii, eahior No. 4.) 

8 Manipulus Plantarum Novarum, potissime Chinensiam, adjectis 
notulis nomnullis, ete, (Lbid.) 

0. Adversaria in Stirpes imprimis Asie Ortentalis criticas minusve 
nota interjectia novarum plurinarum diagnesibus, (Paria, Victor 
Masson a6 lila, place do l'deula de modecing, 14H.) 

10, On tho Pages Costamn of Lourviro'a ‘ Flora Gochinehinensis,’ 
with desoriptions of two new Chinese Corylacen, (Linnean Socioty's 
Juurmal, Botany, vl. a 

Ll. On the Silkworm Oaks of Northern China. (2hid., vol. x.) 

* Mainly fonnded on menoranla kindly placed at the disposal of the 
Biliter by Mes. LL FY, Lance, at tlie instance of the author's won, Jr, Theo. 
Hanes 
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12, Supplementary Note on Chinese Silkworm Oaks. (Ibid., vol. 
xiii 


13. On the so-called “ Olives” (Canarit spp.) of Southern China. 
{Journal of Botany, Febrnary 1871, 
14. On the source of the Radix Galanga minoris of Pharmacologiats. 
(Linn. Soc. Journal, Botany, vol. xii.) 

15, New species of Aichangelica and Pygeum from the White Cloud 
riot ag (Linnean Society's Journal, Botany vol. xi, 1871, p. 
ud ; 

16. oe a Chinese culinary vegetable. ([bid., 1872, p. 146.) 

17. On the source of the China-root of Commerce. (Journal of 


Botany, 1872. 

18 Flora onkongensis. A compendious supplement to Mr, 
Bentham’s description of the plants of Hongkong, (Linn. Soc, Journal, 
Botany, vol. iii.) 

19, Notes on some Plants from Northern China. (Jbid.) 

20. On the Ch‘ing-muh Hagiang, or ‘Green Putchuk” of the Chinese 
with some remarks on the antidotal rirtues ascribed to Aristolochie, 
(Journal of Botany, March 1873. 

21. Ona Chinese Maple. (Jhid., June 1873. 

22. On Plerocarya Stenoptera, Cas. D.C. (Tbid., Dec, 1873.) 

23. De Nova Asplenii Specie. (Thid., May 1874.) 

24. On some Asiatic Corvlacee. (Tbid., Aug, 1874.) 

= On a small collection of Plants from Kiu‘'ing. (Jbid., Sept. 


23. On three new Chinese Calami.. (Ibid., Sept 1874 ) : 

, ayo T ipecter, Linn., in Southern China. (Jbid., November 
1574. 

28. De Duabus Rihis Speciebus. HE China Septentrionaria, (Jbid., 
February, 1876.) 

29, Ona Chinese Screwpine, (Ided., March 1875.) 

a De Iride Dishotoma, Pall. Breviter Disceptat. (Thid,, April 
5. 

TT Taos of the Common Rush in China. (ibid., April 1875.) 

fae On some Muuntain Plants from Northern China, (Ibid., May 
Oe 

oe. two miditions to the Hongkong Flora. (Jbid., July 1875.) 

34. Diagnosia of two new Chinese Ferns. (Jbid., July L876.) 

35. Analecta Dryographica : Descriptions of a few new, and notes 
- some imperfectly known Hast-Asiatic Corylaces. (Ibid., December 

7. 

Be a an Asiatic Centrolepis. (Tbid., January 1876.) 

‘ 7 the huskless walnuts of North China. (Ihid., January 
875. 

38, On a Mongolian Grasa producing intoxication in cattle. (Zbid., 
July 1876.) 

39. Corolla Pierreana; sive stirpium Cambedianarum a cl. L. 
Pierre, Horti Bot. Saigonensia Preposito, Lectarum Ecloges ; Pugillus 
Primus, Decades Quinque complectens. (Ibid , Aug, and Sept. 1876.) 

40. On two Dipterocarpaces, (Ihid., Oct. 1876.) 

41, A new Chinese Symplocos, (Ihid, Oct. 1876.) 

42, Twomew Chinese Grasses. ([bid., Oot. 1876. 

43. A new Chinese Arundivaria. (Ibid., Nov. 1876.) 
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44. Plantas Quattuor Novas Hongkengenses, (Jhid., Dec 1876,) 

45, A sscond Hongkong Cleisostranc,  (Thid., Fel, 1877.) 

4h. Note on tho Genus Amplidunas, N. ab, BE. (Jbid., Fob. 1877, 

47, On Spoertella, A new Gonus of Mtuaeror, (flied, duly UX77.) 

48, Thorelia—Genus Plantarum novum. (Jf, Rept. LAPT.) 

49, Supplomentary note on inbexieabing Cragies, (/hid., Sepl. 1477.) 

f0. Ou a new species of Cealerhelalos. (fhe, Cet. DAPT.} 

61. On Silkworm Oaks, (Chinn Review, Nuv.-Law. 1477.) 

62, On Pierre, A new Genus of Seaeplacee. Glournal of otany, 
Nov. L877.) 

ha, Curulla Pierreans ; sive Stirpium Cambedianarum acl. Ll. Vierre, 
Torti Bot. Saigonensia preposite, lectarum Helis ; pugillus alter, 
decades septem complectens. (Jil, Nov. 1477.) 

54. Spicilagia Florw Sincusis : Diagnoses of now, and UHahitata of 
rare or hitherto unrecorded, Chinvse plantu, Nu. 1. (fhid., dan. 


65, Spicilegia Flore Sinensis, Ne, 3. (Thiel, April 147 ) 
66. Spicilegia Flurw Sinenvis, No. 3. (Lhid., Aug, LATR.) 
57. On Lysimechia Cuspidete, DL. 2 Lysineechin Cospidutu, Klatt. 

(Tbid., Aug. LB7B. 

§8. Spicilegin Flucm Sinensia, No.4. (fhe, tan. LS7i) 
ff. Spicilegia Flore Sinensis, Ne. fi. (dled , LAH) 
60. Stirpium Duprum Novarum KE Princlareeriom  Farnilia 

Characteres. (hid, LA#U,) 

OL. Spicilegias Flusu Sinensia, No. G. (fhe, BAZ.) 

62, A new Chinese Jignoniad. (fbi, TRE.) 

63. Spicilegia Florm Stnansis, No. 7. (flied., THRD.) 

64. Spicilegia Flormw Sinensis, No. 8. (flid., LHH,) 

65. On some new Malayan Corylaren,  (Lhie., LHTH.) 

66. On Aristoluchia Langifolic, Champ. (2hid., LXTK.) 

67. Novas Generis Shore species dias, (Did) 

68. On a now Indian Uak with remarks on two other apecien. 

(Ibid., Nov. 1878.) 

1870.) On the source of the “Chine metting™ of commerce. (Jhint., 
70, On the Fruit of Trroma Grewiifora, Dulaun. (Shid., 187%.) 
Tl. A Chinese Poidawesia, (/tied., LETH.) 

72, On anew Chinese Caryote. (Lhie,, June 174) 

Ta. A Note on Borage. (fhiv., Octelbor 1X7.) 

74, Novam drisfolachioe Kywvivei,  (Lhied,) 

70. Botanical Notes. (January-February 181, Chinn Review.) 
76. A new Hongkong Melestunwee. (Journal of Batany, 1kH1,) 
Ti. Campanula rofundifulic, L., in Japan, (hid, L481.) 

78. Anew Hongkong Anonerru, (hid, LS8L) 

7). Generis dsari Speciom Novain, (Thir., 1841.) 

80. On anew Chinese Senerio  (Lbid., 1841.) 

81. Flora Sinies Novitates Tres. (Ihid., L481.) 

82. Genoris Corni species duis novas Chinenses. (Ihisl,) 

83. A new Chinese Ahawdinfendron (Ihid,, August LS8l, 

84. Ona new Arnliaeee of uncertain origin, (fhin., 1881.) 

85. On the untural order Teeter, with dl exeriplion of anew Genus. 

(Thi, 1881. ‘ 

BG. A Dacade of new Ifhmgkeng Plants, (/hid.. LAR.) 


37. 
88, 
89, 
90, 


Aa. 


98. 


1883.) 


oo. 


100. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
14. 
105. 
100. 
107. 
108. 
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A Chinese Stephanandra. (Ibid., 1882. 
Another new Chinese Rhododendron. (Ibid., August 1882 } 
Cleisostomatis apaciem novam. (Jbid., December 1882, 

Anew Polygonwm, of the section Plewropterus. (Ihid., April 


. A Chinese Clethra, (Thid., May me? 
. On the etymology of Fincetusiewm. (fbid., May 1883.) 


New Chinese Cyrtumulrer. (Iled., June 1583.) 


. Polophytlum, a Formosan Genus. A i oe , June oa) 
. Three new Chinese Begonias. (Ibi. 

. Ovchidaseas Quattuor novas siwenses, ‘ibid an idl, alae 1883.) 
OF. Heptudeum Filicum Novarum Sinicarum, ¢ 


1883.) 


fiid., September 
Disporopaiz, Genus Novum Liliacearum., (J0id., September 


A second new Chinese Podophyllum. (Itid., December 1883.) 
Gencris Ruberim Speciom Novam. (Ibid. , February 1884.) 

A third new Chineso Muwdoderdron. (Tbid., January 1864.) 

A new Chincse Maple, (Jbid., March 1884.) 

Novam Echinocarpi Speciem. “(Ihid., April Ubi 

Ptilopteris, Novum Polypodiacecmun Genus. May 1884.) 
Some Chinese Corylacee. (Thid., August Te ) 

A now Chingss Gumphostenund. (Ibid, Angust 1884.) 

A now species of Avrdisin. (Ibid., October 1884.) 

Atonvecon: Genus Novan, HE Faniilia Papaveracearum, (Ibid., 


November L884.) 


an 
110. 
111. 


112. 
1d. 


114. 


116. 
11g. A 


117. 
id. 
119. 


Orchidaceas Epiphydicas Binas Novas. ([bid., December 1984.) 
Four new Chinese Casalpinie. (Ibid., December 1884, i] 
Fugenias Quattuor Novas Sinensea. (Ibid., January 1885.) 
Teranthi Speciem Novam Chinensem. (Jbid., February 1885.) 
A new Hongkong Cyperacea. (Ibid., March 1886. 
A new Chinese gi (Thid., ‘a 1885.) 
pide Florm Sinenaia, No. Q. (Ibid. (Non 1885.) 

new QGhinese Salvia. (Ibid, Dee Bb.) 
A new Hongkong Tephrosia. ‘(Ihid., ee 1886.) 
A new Chinese Amomum. (Ibid, Feb. 1886.) 
& ot a Florce gga No. 10, "unfinished, rough notes were 


sent by ance to Mr, F. B. Forbes, arid. appeared in the Journal 
of Tiinch, Ja. 1887. 


Sundry short notes, not mentioned in the above list, have w 
in “Notes and Queries on China and Japan,” Hongkong, ier 70. 


as ie - 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS & LITERARY NOTES, 


a 
A Recorp of Bopoarstic Ktsqpous, ey De. Leace, Oxrorp 1886, 


More than ten years have elapsed since I published an English 
rendering of the Fd Kuo Chi (Gal under the title now adopted 
by Dr. Legge. It was written and published solely with the 
view of calling attention to the manifold mistranslations in a 
similar work Gr Mr. Boal, accepted as the standard version at 
that time. I did not know, and did not pretend to know, 
anything about technical Buddhism. Consequently, in a work 
teeming with Buddhist technicalities, I made not afew ridiculous 
Boddhistic blanders. Alsoa few serious blunders in translation, 
for which there waa no excuse. 

Still, the aim of the book was attained, Mr. Beal has since 
made an effort, with indifferent snecess, to recast his old 
rendering ; and now, all existing versions have becn knocked 
completely ont of time by the volame ander review. 

In the face of these statements, it will hardly be supposed 
that I have any wish to bolster up my own now defanct 
translation. It has dicd the death of all ake prodactiona ; 
and the sooner it is forgotten, the better. Bat Dr, Ponree, in a 
recent able notice of Dr. Legge’s work, has pointed ont that a 
translation of Fa Haien’s travels which shall be proof against 
criticiam is a possibility next door to impossible, Indeed, tho 
Saturday Review and other periodicals bave alrendy launched 
varions ebafts at the present version. And now I shall tuke 
leave to add a fow desultory remarks, retrospective and obherwiga, 
some of which may be interesting to those who have followed 
the hitherto stormy career of the FO Ano Chi, 

This I conceive I have a special right todo. For any one 
who will take the tronble to compare Dr. Leggo’s version with 
mine, will see that the latter, with all its faults, most hove been, 
to use a cant phrase, “‘ very helpfal” to Dr. Legge. Many of 
the most obscure or grammatically involved passages, as given 
by Dr, Legge and myself, diffor only in eae notin sonl. The 
wording is invariably altered, sometimes needlessly, but the sense 
remaing the same. 2.7., ch. xiti:— 

(G), The bone is of a yel- (L). Its colour is of a yel- 
lowish white colour, 4 inches | lowish white, and it forms an 
in diameter, and raised in the | imperfect circle twelve inches 
middle. round, curving upwards to the 

centre. 
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Sometimes Dr. Legge is freeand I am literal. E.g., ch. xl — 


(G). Therefore he wrote (L). Therefore he wrote out 
down on bamboo slips and silk | an account of his experiences. 
what he had done. 

Sometimes Iam free and Dr. Legge is literal, E.g., ch. iti :— 


(G). The people live scatter- (L). Throughout the conn- 





ed about. iry the houses of the people 
stand apart like (separate) 
stars. 


Surely all that is unnecessary for the every-day phrase 32 EE. 
So ch. xxii :— 


(G). When the Prince was | (L). When he fell to the 


born ground. 

The ‘Chinese is Te Fest 

As to the mach-vered Reape ae e of ch. ii, I think that 
Dr. Legge has now got it right. uugles of Rémusat and 
Beal were of course ont of the seek 

Ch, ili, in describing the decorum of ccriain priests fff at 
their meals, goes on to say: Stage PAO. Mr. Beal 
had omitted the first two characters altogether, —‘ when they 
(i.e. the priests) reqnire more food there is no chattering one 
with the other.” 

My version was “when the attendants serve more food they 
do not call ont to each othor." Note—The ##A. are monials 
who wait upon the priests. Their heads are shaved bnt have 
not been branded, etc. 

Dr. Legge has “‘ when any of these pure men require food, 
they are not allowed to call ont (to the attendants) for it.” 

now think that I was not quite right, and that Dr. Legge is 
quite wrong. Apart from being a known term, there was 
a sufficient nominative for (Ff already existing in fff, whom Fa 
Hsien would be most unlikely to dub ‘* pure men” & propos of 
nothing in particular. Besides which, some authority would be 
wanted for ¢¢, to “require” food. 

The translation should read “ when the attendants serve more 
food, they (the apes are not allowed to call ou) for it, but only 
make signs with their hands.” 

I notice that in ch. iv Dr. Legge fcantatas mim by 
“Onion” range. So did I; and I merely mention it becanse 
for so doing [ was very much laughed at by a reviewer in the 
N.-C, Herald of the 14th July, 1877. 

This reminds me that my titles, which Dr. Legge has adopted 
(+ 4, — THe), was a source of mach merriment to the same 
reviewer who said if wos “in iteolf a misnomer,” and also to 
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Mr, Beal who said “I shall not remark on the extravagance of 
this titlo—inasmoch aa Jddiietic is not Knglish—and the 
countries visited by Fa-hien were not all Avgdone,” (Bee 
Shanghat Courter, 1th Octoher, 1477). 

For = [hr in ch. xxxi Mr. Beal hod “ three pleasure girls.” 
I altered thia into “three benntifnl women.” Dr. Leger dias 
“three beantifal young ladies.” Tniin lis own transhdion af 
the Odes, p. 34, where we have Aiur. Dr. Legere writes 
in a foot-note (on p. 34), "Choo anys that M055 intimates the 
girl's beanty. I think, with Maon, that the poet would represent. 
hy it her virtne rather.” ; , 

Ch. xxix begins as follows: AIM ETEE, fined 
De. Legge translates “ Entering the valley, and keeping: along 
the mountains on the south-east, after asecmuling fifteen fi, (the 
travellers, etc.).” 

Ch. xxx hes Alp Wy = BF, and Dr. Legee teunsdates, 
"As they kept along the mountain on the south, wad went wert 
for 300 paces.” 

Thos we have 

(Uf Fi=along the monntaing on the sonth-cast. 
Tall) =along the mountain on the south, 

Now Mr. Kurita, of whose researches De, Legere does not 
appear to have even heard, laughs at Mr. Boul GT for his 
textual emendation of HQ fur FQ, and laughs ab me FRG 
for following #i it, Ha auys we have both Fe and that tho 
character shonld be THR. After suggesting “ Vipnla ?" as the 
equivalent, Mr. Kurita adds TU ZENE ei i a We. 

Generally spenking, Mr. Kurita's identilientions are those of 
Dr. Legge; or, more correctly, Dr. Legpe's are those of Mr. 
Korita, the latter having priority of publiention. In many 
pointa, however, they diffor. Vor RFA HE Mr. Kuvita gives not 
Chanddla with Dr. Legge, ut Sidra, by which I presume he 
means S‘’idra, the caste of farmers. 

For the WL} of ch. xxx, Mr. Kurita gives Cheltya apuinat De. 
Legge's Srataparna. But he says nothing of SHE (Corean text), 
Tete (Chinese text), at the end of ch. xxxviii, which De, Logge 
renders by Chaitya. 

On the Beale of ch. xxxviii which De. Tiegue, following Mr. 
Beal, renders “Sabwan,” Mr. Kuvila hus this nole: 22 REED 
ET 2 MEAD Ie PR SELLS BUR. But this 
with several other of Mr, Kuritn's slatements invelye qoestions 
T do not feel competent to discuss, 

The tree miracles of chaplers xxsxil and xxxviii have not, in 
my opinion, received fair treatment at the Iuals of Or. Legge, 
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After again carefully consulting the text, I find my old tranala- 
tions more accurate than his new ones. 

The first occurs af the end of ch. xxxii, Itrefers to a patra 
tree which had been cnt down to the great chagrin of King 
As‘oka, who forthwith “ built all round (the stump) with bricks, 
ete.” and then, throwing himself on the ground, swore that if the 
tree did not live ho would never rise from where he lay. ‘When 
hoe had uttered this onth, the tree immediately began to grow 
from the roota, and it has continued, etc.” 

So Dr. Legge. Lutifso, why, [would ask, was it necessary 
to build round the stump with bricks; and thers would any sane 
person expect a tree to grow from, except from the roots ? 

I think the text fully justifies the account of this miracle as I 
wrote it in a foot-note:— When the part cot off was replaced 
over its roots still in the ground, in which position it was main- 
tained by the bricks, the whole tree miraculously went on 
growing from the top of its old roots upwards through the 
joining, as if nothing had = sae 

Now that, I take it would be a miracle worth recording, 
whereas the other story is altogether pointless and flat. ALE] 
tAGE =: is a motto which translators should over have before 
thu eyes. It is one, however, to which Dr. Legge has not 
been accustomed in the long course of his herculean Jabours 
achieved, A book, auch as Fa Hsien’s travels, without note or 
commentary of auy kind, is new ground to him. For the first 
time in his ardoous curcor as the translator of Chinese texts, 
Dr. Legge must draw upon his imaginative faculty—or fail. 

The noxt example is from ch. xxxviili :— 

(G), Asthotres bent over to} (L). As it bent on one side 
the south-east, the king feared ltowards the south-cast, the 
it would fall, ond therefore|king, fearing it would fall, 
placed a prop of eight or nine | propped it with a post eight 
wot In circumference to support | or nino spans round. The tree 
it, Where the tree and prop| began to grow at the very 
met, tho former shot oni and | heart of the prop, where it met 
piercing the prop right through | (the trunk); (a shoot) pierced 
to the ground, took root, (the | through the post, and went 
shoot) being about four wet in| down to the ground, where it 
eireomferones, Although thea | entered ond formed roots, that 
prop was split, it still encircles | rose (to the surface) and were 
tle shoot and has not been} about four spans round. Al- 
taken away. though the post was split im 

the middle, the outer portions 
kept hold (of the shoot), and 
people did not remove them. 

Dr. Legere makes the roofs moasnrea four spans; but to do 
this he had to make them “ rise tu the surface,” for which the 
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text gives no justification either expressed or implied. And his 
last sentence cannot be read to mean that Fa Hsien was dos. 
etibing what he had seen or what was existing in his time, 
thongh this seems clear enough from ##¥¥é ‘still encircles.” 

A. few columna back in ch. xxxviii we have the following 
words: Zita ROM AEE (as I rendered it) 
“moreover, those who had travelled with him were separated 
from him—some having remained behind, and other having 
died. Now, beholding his own shadow, ete.” 

De. Legge has altered this into “ his fellow-travellera, more- 
over, had been separated from him, some by death, and others 
flowing off in different directions; no face or shadow wus now 
with him bué his own ete.” 

It is troe that in the Corean edition from which Dr. Leggo 
profeases to translate we have #¥ for Hf wrongly written By, He 
for 44, and #A for #. But it is precisely herein that I shall 
catch the conscience of the king. 

On page 4 of the Titroduction, T read that De. Leggo has 
“taken the trouble to give ll the varions readings.” Yet 
of the three I have given above notico is only takon of tho 
firstand second. Of MA, unmistakably the correct reading, for 
#4, unmistakably the incorrect reading, no notiew whatever is 
taken. Yut my translation, with a note on this very chaructor, 
was at Dr. Loggo’s side, And he was quite froo to adopt the 
Chinese against the Corean rendering, having already dono so 
inch. ii. (Seo p. 15, note 3). 

Other variants are also wanting. 2.g., the Japanese edition 
of Mr. Kurita gives SRIR@ERE (ch. xxx} for the very obviona 

PER, to which it was independently corrected by Mr. 
Kurita himself. 

At the beginning of ch. xxxix will be found some singnlar 
divergences from what one would call routine translation. I had 
translated GELA LEE HEis by “that all anapocted him of being 
a Le-han.” Dr, Legge goes ont of his way to aay “ that all the 
people surmised that ho was an Arhat.” Tho text continues 
tet ee EAR: (G.) “ When he was at the point of death 
tho king came to seo him.” (L.) “ When he drew near his end, 
the king came to oxamino into the point.” This, I affirm, is 
incorrect. ‘Then the king asked if the individual in question 
had attained porfect wisdom (which Dr. Legge feels obliged to 
alter into “the full degree of wisdom”). Whereupon JCP) 
WS: (G.) “They then spoke ont tho trnth and replied.” (L.) 
‘They anawered in the affirmative, saying.” Batof course ‘the 
affimative” might lave been a lic, whereas what they said waa 
emphuticoully Tf, the truth. 


Cpe it. ie ¥ +> 
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Perhaps some readers will think that enough has been said 
to show that Dr, Legge’s work on Fa Hsien is anything bat 
a last word. Consequently, among many other passages that 
I have noted I will select but one. It occurs in ch. xl, near the- 
conclusion of the Record, and with it I too will willingly conclude, 
Fa Hsien, on his return voyage from India, had finally, after 
many perils, reached land, he knew not where. But he saw 
what I safely called ‘the old familiar Li-huo,” and from this he 
gathered that he had arrived once more at his fatherland. The 
characters for Di-huo are 3236, and Dr. Legge translates “ those 
(well-known) vegetables, the lef and kwol.” He farther says 
that he cannot tell exactly what these vegetables were; addin 
that ‘‘ for two or three columns here the text appears a | 
and imperfect.” 

This being the case, ib would have been a cheap and graceful 
compliment from an old einologne to the early effort of a young 
student to admit that he had borrowed my rendering and served 
ij up in different words. However, accnracy of translation is, 
I opine, of more importance to the reading public than the 
exchange of palavering compliments between rival translators. 
And now Iam abont to show that it was my own former render- 
ing of these said columns which was confused and imperfect, 
and not the columns themselves. Meanwhile, it should be noted 
that Mr. Edkins long ago identified & huo with “ betony or 
bishopwort (Lophantns rngosus).” Shanghai Courier, 7th 
July, 1877. 

The text in question reads thus :— 


BU PE PUTA AA BIE Nk PSE eS A BUS BE 
GER AP) HE Ee YR El AS Re BF BL 
ee A Ll fol Bre tS A eB FR RE Mie ih 
Ibe Be, ete. 

Dr, Legge translated this, ‘ Unable to come to a definite 
conclusion, (some of them) got into a small boat and entered a 
creek, to look for some one of whom they might ask what the 
place was. They found two hunters, whom they brought with 
them, and then called on Fi-hien to act as interpreter and 
question them. ii-hien first spoke assuringly to them, and then 
slowly and distinctly asked them, ‘Who are you?’ They replied, 
‘We are disciples of Buddha,’ He then asked, ‘What are you 
looking for among these hills?’ They began to lie, and said, 
‘To-morrow is the fifteenth day of the seventh month. We 
wanted to get some peaches to present to Buddha.’ He asked 
further, ‘What country is this?’ They replied, etc.” 

My version (mutatis verbis) was identical with the above ; 
except that I wrongly put “sacrifice” for “present,” and 
‘© quietly” @ for Dr. Legge’s “slowly end distinctly.” 


. 
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But the whole thing is wrong; and aa it is in fact my own, per- 
haps I may be =; ei on this occasion to call it sheer nonsenae, 

Let us consider what happened. A junk reaches an unknown 
Jand. Scouts are sent ashore, They yet # two hunters, who 
cannot speak & word of their language, and carry them off to the 
junk. There the jonk-people, and the merchants on board, cange 
a Buddhist priest who happens to be with them, to interpret, 
He begins by allaying the very natural fears of the hunters. 
At length # the huntera venture to ask of the strangers ‘ Who 
are you?” 

“We are disciples of Buddha,” says Fa Hsien. [This would 
be a very unlikely thing for two hnuters to say,—on the Shan- 
tong coast, A.D. 414 Dr. Legge says in a note they thonght 
they would please Fi-hien by this statement, adding, “ Dut what 
had disciples of Buddha to do with hunting and taking life ? 
They were canght in the a and said they were looking for 
peaches,” Now I think itis Dr. Legge who has been canght, ] 

“What are you looking for among these hills? ” continne the 
hontsmen. rx foolish ynestion from Fa Hsien to two mon 
evidently engaged in the chace. ] 

Then the people H for whom Fa Hsien was interpreting told 
him to pive as an evasive answer, “To-morrow is Boddha’s 
birthday. We wanted to get some peaches to present to him,” 

By and by, when all fear was seb aside, Fa Hsien asked the 
hunters, ‘‘ What country is this?” ete., ate. 

The above is at any rate seuse, and considering the oxtreme 
roughness of Fa Hsien's style is not a violation of the text. 
IT commend it to the attention of the next translator of the Fo 
Kuo Chi. 

Tamsni, 4th May, 1887. Heeverr A, Gines. 


Dr. Lecce anp roe “Tso Cavan.” (See p. 237). 

Any one who aims « shaft at Dr. Leppee's sinological mail 
stands a good chance of seeing its point blunted. I have now a 
blonted arrow to return to ita qniver. 

On re-consideration of #¥#4, I have to admit that Dr. Legge 
was porfectly right. It is possible sometimes to improve on 
“commentary,” but not in this case. 

My shot was fired with the commentary, on which Dr. Legge 
based his rendering, staring me in the face, And it is not 
withont interest to note that within the last few days the ques- 
tion has been referred to the Consular and Costoms' “‘ teachers” 
‘at this port, both of whom unhesitatingly declared for my 
interpretation, wrtil they saw the commentary, when they both 
retracted and declared for Dr. Legge's. 

Tameni, Sth May, 1887. Henseer A. Ginee. 
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Dr. Evers on toe “Tao Tr Cara,” 


Among the stannch eupporters of the anthenticity of the Tuo 
Té Ohing, Mr. Edkins was perhaps the first to descend into the 
arena, armed cap-i-pid. He wrote several articles from the 
chair, but I am not aware that they carried any weight.. 

In a recent contribution to this Journal (see p, 236, note), 
Mr. Edkins hints that he is not going to be 

OS uh ehals the last to lay the old aside.” 
He is trying to trim—in time. 

Meanwhile, in the China Review of January—February, he has 
given us his views on the ‘‘ Place of Hwang Ti in early Tanism,” 
which is nothing more nor less than a veiled attack upon what 
Mr. Edkins dignifies as my ‘‘ theory.” 

I took courage, and looked into this article, only to find it so 
hopelessly encumbered with blunders as to put the anthor for 
the future among my negligeable quantities. 

Here is the first specimen of Mr. Edkins’ powers as a trans- 
lator :— 

Ane Re SE STILE. Tf you would hear some one inter- 
ag wi drenms, ib is only Hwang Ti or Confucius that can 

oso.” (! 

Speaking of Chwang Tzti, Mr. Edkins says ‘ In the chapter 
headed Lenisney.” By “ Leniency” he means “LG ; but ea 
has no more to do with leniency than with transobstantia- 
tion. “ Leniency” comes from Mr. Balfour's Divine Comedy of 
Nan-hue, Itis not the meaning of Chuang Tzii's term. 

Hereerr A. Ginza. 





Caimzse Boogs. 


The Pei-win-yiin-fu ({ 0 GAAP), the large Chinese dictionary, 
er “concordance,” ag Mr. Parker calls it, has again made its 
appearance in a new edition which, for ita accuracy, handiness 
and comparative cheapness, recommends itself to the foreign 
purchaser more than all other editions published up to the 
present day. As in the case of K‘ang-hsi’s Dictionary, the 
publishers (the T’ung-wén-shu-chi, [a] ACS} of Shanghai) have 
reproduced the best Imperial edition by the photo-lithographic 
process and thus furnish a text which may be called absolutely 
correct when compared to any of the provincial prints. The 
size is, of course, considerably igest" from the original, to 
purchase a copy of which would require a larger sum than most 
students will be able to spare for the purpose; yet, the text can 
be read without a magnifying glass, while, by being reduced in 
‘bulk, the work gaina in handiness. To make the most of this 
new edition, one of the most important helps a student may use 
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in the stndy of Chinese texts, I would advise the foreign 

mrchaser to have the whole work, which is originally sold in 

eso fascionles or pén, bound in foreign style, say in 17 
amend all of which should have the Chinese characters for the 
rhymes contained in them marked on the back; tho last two 
volumes shonld contain the Shih-yi (#}i#) or “ Supplement,” 
so ag to leave 15 volumes for the body of tho work. These 
should be arranged as shown in the subjoined list of rhymes, 
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the numbers of which may be added as a convenience to students 
who, like myself, do not know the list by heart. The foreign- 
bound volumes being properly marked on the back, the owner 
of the work should invest about half a dollar in the purchase of 
a small digest of the larger work, of which there are several 
kinds, and which contain all the characters contained in the 
Pei-wén-ytin-fu arranged according to radicals, giving the 
rhymes and the rhyme nonmbers. The one I possess was 
published in 1834 (second edition 1877) and is called the Ching- 
ifin-chi-taii-hai-chich (FRG Ff). If bound in foreign style 
it will be found a ready key to the larger dictionary. The time 
saved by having the work bound as I have sanggested, and the 
encouragement he is sure to receive on discovering that the 
Pei-win-yitn-f is by no means an unwieldy book when printed 
and arranged in a handy shape, will folly reward the student 
for the tronble he may take in arranging it for his book shelve. 
T understand that copies of this new edition are for sale in all 
the respectable book shops in China. 


The Nieu-ssti-ehkih (TPE) or “ Twenty-four Histories,” of 
which the 2™siy-idn-shu-chd publishes a new edition, has been 
issned up to the Niw-shih (Fg #1), and tho set is up to this point 
complete with the exception of the Sii-shu, which I understand 
is now in the press. No block printed edition, oxcept the 
Imperial edition of 1739 of which it is a fucsimile, could ever 
aorpass in clearness and elegance this new photo-lithographic 
print. If the paper wore a little thicker, one could only wish 
that all Chinese books resembled this one in every respect. This 
new edition cannot fail to considerably increase the taste for 
historical reading in China, althongh the nomber of block 
printed editions is legion. 


The T'u-che-vhi-ck'tny (SIE), of which a new 
facsimile edition bad been announced by the Chinese company 
doing such usefal work in other branches of literature, must 
have offered greater difficulties than was at first anticipated. It 
appears that the plan of reproducing this gigantie work has 
been abandoned, and that all we shall see done by photo-litho- 
graphy is the Index, which was published a few years ago in 
twenty volumes. The plan which proved too much to the one 
firm, has however, been taken ap successfully by another in as 
much as a special company has formed under the direction of 
Mr. Major, the enterprising publisher of the Sh#n-pao and many 
Chinese works, for the purpose of producing a reprint of the 
entire T'u-shu-chi-ch'éng by means of moveable type. It appears 
dhat special reasons are in favour of this method, howaver much 
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the reader would have preferred a facsimile copy. One of the 
reasons for this I am told is that no complete copies of the 
whole set of 5,020 volumes which constitute this work, can he 
found, and that portiona of it had to be copied by way of 
supplement from varions sets, Tlowever, it acems that no pains 
have been spared in obtaining a correct re-print. The first 
instalment, consisting of nearly one-third of the complete work, 
has just been issned, The size of the print, thongh considerably 
smaller than that of the original, is still very fair for reading 
purposes, The re-publication of this Leviathan of hooks nay 
de called an event in the history of Chinese Jiternture, all 
students of which will be glad to hear of its having een taken 
in hand with apparent success. 





OF the Pti-ts'indoreie paste CT Al) Mr. Bretselineider 
says (* Botanicnum Sinieum” ind. of the N.-C.1, of the I. Asint. 
Society, vol. xvi, p. 45): “Severul editions live successively been 
issued. The earliest now extant is, tk seems, that of Shun-chi 
16 (A.D. 1658).” The writer of this note lus recently sevured 
an odition just +4 years older than this. ft was printed during 
the Ming dynasty in ALD. TOK) amd is apparenily the second 
edition poblishal. I observe from Dr. Douglas’ ™* Catalogne” 
(p. 120) that a copy of the sume edition belongs to the Library 
of the British Musenom, The copy deseribul by Klaproth as 
belonging to the Royal Library in Derlin (sve Vrasetedaisa dev 
ehiner,, efe., Dticher 0, Ebodeche, der Koadgl, Dildiothek sa Berlin, 
yp. L600) is a Japanese re-print of this, apparently very rare, 
secon edition of the Ming dynasty. Wen compared to later 
prints, which are described as funlty and inelegant by Mr. 
Bretachucider, this oll edition is almost without blemish. Dt is 
printed on white paper, and there is hardly a character in the 
whole work which cannot be clearly read. The editious of the 
present dynasty are se avranged Cut the illosteations appear in 
a separate volume after the Index aml before the text of the 
work, In the Ming edition each chapter has its own illustrations. 
The latter are merely a litle clearer than those T lave seen in 
Tsing editions; they ave otherwise as clumsily drawn and ag 
carclessly cut ax all the others. 





Speaking of botanical illustrations I would draw the attention 
of collectors of Piw-te‘ao literature to a work printed in 
A.D, 1566, i.¢., several years before the publication of the Pén- 
is‘ao-keng-ttt, Its text ia decidedly inferior to Shih-chin's 
work, chiefly because it is mercly a compendium caleulated to 
“assist the beginner ;” but its illustrations, which aro numerous 
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in proportion to the size of the book, are decidedly better. The 
work is styled the Pén-te'ao-méng-ch'tian (ARTES) and is 
written in 12 chapters by Chén Chia-mo (BRREHE). 
Bretschneider, Bot, Sin., p. 64. m. o 
KF. H. 





Trng-hwa-sit-le (He SGA RE), continuation of the History of the 
Present Dynasty. ‘This work has been carried ont upon an 
extensive scale, and is now published to the end of the reign of 
Tau Kwang. The reign of Tan Ewang occupies eighteen 
volumes. That of Yung Cheng is also in eighteen volumes. 
The one was thirteen years, the other thirty, but the Emperor 
of the Yang Cheng period was a voluminous writer and this 
circumstance has led to the swelling ont his portion. The third 

ear of Yung Cheng instead of occupying sixteen leaves as in 
the old Tung Hwa Ln, ocenpies nearly a hondred, and tho print 
is much closer. This history is valuable for the view 16 gives of 
the personal opinions of the emperors. The editor is Wang 
Hasien-ch‘ien (=E403%@), Commissioner for Edacation in Kiangeo 
at the present time. The history of the reign of Hien Feng 
is promised for the autumn. At the end of each year there 
is a statement of the population and amount of grain im the 
granaries and other information for that year. 


Shun-tien-fu-chik (UTR), History of the Prefecture of 
Peking. This is a very elaborate work in eight covers and 
sixty-four volumes. There appears to be in it a large amount 
of new work. The information given in the twenty-five 
arrondissements of Peking is fairly full, and this work has the 
advantage of being compiled ata time when special attention 
has been given to reforms in some departments of the public 
services. This prefecture is perhaps as wellgovernedasany. <A 
hundred eyes are upon the fortunate man who happens to be 
prefect to note if he commits any errors, and if he does some 
one will impeach him. Consequently this is one of the best 
topographical works in China. It is prepared by the Viceroy 
Ii Hung-chang and the late prefect Chow Chia-mei. The 


authors are various. 
J. HDeINs. 
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Minutes of the dninsel General Meeting, Gh Miry, 1887, 


This Meeting was held in the Sociaty’« Library, Museom 
Road, Shanghai, Dr. F. Hirra (President) in the Chair, and 
about sixty members and visitors being present. 

The Caarna@an said that the minntes of the Meeting held on 
fhe 16th December, 1886, having already appeared in the 
Society's “ Journal,” would, with the permission of the mecting, 
be taken as read. He asked to be allowed to place on record 
the sympathy felt by the Society at the death of one of the 
Honorary Members, Mr, Alexander Wylie, whose intimate con- 
nexion with the progresa of the Sectety in its earlicr days waa 
well-known, and whose works rendered his name familiar to all 
students of Chinese literature. The Society was indebted to the 
Rev. W. Mairlead for an obitaary notive regarding his departed 
friend and collearne, which would appear in the next fasei- 
enle of the “Journal,” together with an “In Memoriam” of 
De. Hones, who died last year. Since the last movting was held, 
the following new members hil heen elected -—-Mr. 2.0. M. de 
Groot, of the Netherlanda Consular Service, now at Chinchew 
nett Amoy, and well-known as the author of a work on the 
festivals observed in thit neighborhood and of “ Het Kong- 
siwezen in Borneo ;” Mr, Emil Metzger, of Stuttgart, formerly 
an engineer in Government service in dava; Mr, E. L. Oxenham, 
British Conanl at Chinkiang ; Mr. W. R. Carles aud Mr. George 
Brown, British Viec-Consula at Shanghai; Mr. C. Bethge, of 
Tientsin ; and Messrs. Ernest Major, B. Schmacker, J. Bochanan, 
R. Wallberg, and M. Mittag, of Shanghai. The vacancy which 
had ocenrred in the list of Honorary Members throngh the death 
of Mr, Wylie it was proposed to il by the election of Professor 
Wilhelm Schott, the Nestor of living sinologues, who began his 
literary career in 1820 and who would in a few months 
complete his 80th year. The Society was under great obliga- 
tions to Mr. John Thorne, of the American Bible Society, for 
a valuable gift (celilited ut the Meeting), namely, a rabbing of 
the Nestorian Inseription at Si-nyzan Fa, which waa sont to 
the Socicty « few days ago through Dr. L. HL Golick, 
Mr, Thorne visited Si-ngan Fn in 1886, and a letter in the last 
September number of the ‘‘ Chinese Recorder” with regard to 
the Nestorian Tablet was from his pen. This rubbing of the 
famous inscription was distinguished among othera by ita 
completeness, aa nome part or other, eapecially portions of the 
Syriac inscriptions cut in the margin of the stone, were usually 
omitted, Itappeared that Mr, Thorne presented a similar rubbing 
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to the American Oriental Society, in whose proceedings of 
October 1886 some notes would be found on the Syriac portion, 
by Profeasor I. H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New, York City. As the gift was one of unnsnal literary 
valne, the Chairman said he would anticipate the permission of 
the members to convey to the donor the assurance of its being 
highly appreciated by the Society. This new rubbing showed 
that a piece of vandalism had been committed on this venerable 
monument, inasmuch as the Syriac portion on the left margin 
had been covered by some well-meaning amateur with a Chinese 
inscription, the translation of which read as follows :—‘ One 
thonsand and saventy-nine years after its erection, in the year 
1859, I, Han T'ai-hoa of Wu-lin (i.¢e., Hang-chow in Chékiang) 
came to see this monument ond, being plensed at finding tke 
inscription still in perfect order, had a new pavilion bnilt to 

ive shelter to the Tablet. Alas, my lamented friend, the late 

rovineial Treasnrer Wa Tzi-pi, did not live to accompany me, 
which will ever be to me a source of deep regret and disappoint- 
ment.” The Chairman, in conclusion, said that he would avail 
himself of the present opportunity to place on record his best 
thanks ‘to the members of the Conncil for their excellent co- 
operation during the past year, and especially to those who 
held the burdensome offices of Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, 
and Curator of the Museum. 

Tho Conncil’s Report on the working of the Society during the 
past year, together with the separate Reports from the Hon. 
Treasurer, Librarian, and Curator, wero duly passed. [These 
Reports will be found on pp. 332 eeqg. of this volume. | 

The following gentlemen were then elected Members of the 
Council for the ensaing year :— 

President——-F, Hinru, Ph.D. 


. -» , ¢ R.A. Jameson, M.A., M.D. 
Vieo-Presidents 3° 5” rogues, MLA. 
Hon, Seoretary--Wau. Bacar, Esq, 
How. Treasurer—Geo. Jamigson, Haq. 
Hom, sy, Pabeoa ec Beor, Haq. 
Hon, Curator 
of Museum ; H. E. Hosson, Haq. 
(W. R. Cartes, Esq. 
Rev. Ener Fanun. 
Councilors T. W. Enmasurin, Haq. 
A. d. Lorrie, Haq. 
| Exwest Mason, Esq. 
Mr. W. BR. Carnes then delivered his lecture on ‘“‘ Corea.” 
After a brief description of the country shies gra of its 
climate and temperature, Mr. Carles said that owing to its 
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position between China and Japan, Corea had been fre tently 
subject to invasion from both these countries, Within the last 
thonsand years, two very large invasions took place from China, 
one at the beginning of the Yiian, and the other at the begin- 
ning of the present dynasty, These invasions were dae to Corea 
refusing to recognise the sovereignty of the new dynnaties, 
Terrible, however, as had been the huttles between China and 
Corea, they were insignificant as compared to the second Japanese 
invasion in the 16th century. It seemed at one time impossible 
for Corea ever to become an independent conntry. Legions 
of Japancso soldiers had landed on the shores of the Hermit 
Kingdom, whilst a large fleeh was lying off the const. The 
Kang had fled to the Littl: Deer Island, situated off tle month 
of the Han river, The capital fell into the hands of the Japanese 
invaders, who finally, im turn, were driven ont by the Chinese 
and Covean allied armies, Several thouswud cars aud noses, 
sheared off the sliin Coreausa, were sent over to Japan, where 
np to the present day they are sul to be kept in the so-called 
“enr-tomb” at Kioto, At one time Corea had pat trilmte to 
China, and at another te Japan during the last 2.000 yours, and 
the King of Corea had twice gone to Peking to py henmage to 
the Emperor, Th may be due te this that Keith Johnstone's 
atlas erroneously makes the north of Corea trilmtary te China, 
and the south to Japan; tut sinew the amiddle of the 17th 
centnry Corea has been practically independent. Attucks have 
heen made upon the country by the French and Amoricans, 
bot they resulted in nothing, except an inerease of the 
hatred for foreigners then felt ly the natives, In 1807 
a United States ship, the frearra?l Sherwee, contuining mis. 
slonaries ind trulera, visitel the country, wud was burnt, and 
both missionaries and traders perished. For years their fate 
was not known, It would have been better if the fate hod been 
reserveil for another vessel, the Cheer, whieh visited Coren 
afterwards ander the command of a German viventurer wiuned 
Oppert, an American named Jenking and a French priest, who 
came with the intention of rifling the tomb of one of the Corean 
kings, The iden was that for the ransom of the collin Catholi- 
eism would obtain a footing in the country, aml the American 
and German would get a good thing, peenniarily, out of the 
transaction, Bat the lecturer was glad to say the expedition 
failed. Sinee that date Treation had been mado, first with Japan, 
afterwards with the United States, Germany and Great Britain, 
and later on with Russia, Italy and Franco. 

Passing from the history of Coren to the people, ho asked what 
was the origin of, and who were the Corcans? Thore was no one 
who could give any explanation as to what was tho original stock 
of the Coreans, th was Known that certain tribes came down in 
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remote ages from the north-east coast of Asia into Corea, and 
that the civilisation of Corea came from the Chinese, who settled 
in the country about 3,000 years ago. Students of Corean 
matters were well acquainted with the name of Ki Tsze, 
a great scholar, who, a Chinese by birth, tarned his back on 
China, and died in P'ing-yang, where the whole place was 
foll of memories and associations of this great man, who was 
to Pting-yang what Shakespeare was to Stratford-on-Avon. 
Standing beside his tomb at P‘ing-yang, one was irresistibly 
earried back 3,000 years, when the world ontside was in a 
condition of which very little is known. Between the 7th and 
Sth centuries Shinra introduced the Climese arts and written 
language into Corea. The written language of 1,000 years 
ago was preserved in Corea almost down to the present day, 
thongh it was abont as strange to the Chinese of to-day as is 
the language of Chancer to the present generation of English- 
men. From the 6th to the 13th centurics was the period of 
Corea’s prime. It was early in this period that Buddhism was 
introduced, probably from either China or Japan, and the 
remains of Buddhist temples of that dute are still foond. About 
this time also Corea was in communication with Arabia and 
Persia, and many Persian ornaments have been found aa relics 
of this period, during which the ceramic art was supposed to 
be introduced into Corea from those countries. One might 
naturally expect to find antiquarian and historical remains in 
Corea, but there are very few now in existence. Even of 
porcelain or anything in the shape of cuvios there was little which 
one conld carry away. The great Japanese invasion destroyed 
almost every vestige of art in the country. 

he Coreans are a very peacefnl people, and wherever the 
traveller goes amongst them he meets with the greatest 
civility. Some of the cnstoms of the people are most 
interesting. The women ave kept in strict confinement during 
the whole of the day, and are only allowed to walk abroad in 
the evening, when all the men retire indoors. The latter are, 
on the other hand, only permitted to go ont in the daytime, 
onder penalty of imprisonment. The women were never seen 
by the first foreigners who went inlo the country; only after 
dark were the women free to walk about the streets. One is 
greatly strock by the decency of the habits of the Coreans with 
reg to their clothing. It would never occur to a Corean to 
take off his coat because the weather was hot, or when he was 
working. The lecturer had only on two occasions seen Corean 
men stripped. The women are to Western notions less modest 
than the men, and the slaves, who do not appear to be bound by 
customs, could be sean at work in the fields with their garments 
imcked up, just like Scottish lassies at work at home. The: 
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country is so primitive that the people have almost no wants, 
and the great difficulty of trading with them is that they have 
nothing to supply, for the simple renson that they hardly want 
anything. Another strange thing in Corea is that few of the 
doors have bolta or locks, simply because the Coreaus have 
nothing that might be stolen. .A Corean honse oxnally contains 
a mat, a pillow, and a screen three feet high. The rooms are 
very clean, and when the mon enter they leave their shoes 
ontside. A strict snmptnary law prevails in the conntry, and 
only men of certain rank can wear particular colours or materials. 
‘The people have no great desire to make much money, and are 
satisfied to have enough to last them through the winter. Thore 
is nothing for them to invest ib in, and if they have more ib is 
liable to be borrowed from them by tho officials. The people live 
principally on tarnips, rice, beans, and pork, They cat oats 
whole, ie, with the husks. Their pigs, though small, make 
excellent pork. They make their sance principally from beans 
and they also make nse ofa kindof cabbage. They are badly off 
for drinks, and in one place an official told the lecturer that he 
had vainly tried to induce lis men to drink a sort of ten made 
out of hawthorn leaves. The men are mach addicted to the nee 
of samshn, and if ia not considercil any disgrace to get drunk m 
Corea, It ia a common thing to seo the men rolling helplessly 
drunk about the streets of Seoul, and nobedy appears to take 
the least notice of them. The prevailing colour of their dress 
ig white. The head-dress of officiala was adopted abont the 
14th century, but as to the ordinary head-dresa, which 
resembles that of the Welsh, he had been unable to find out 
when it was adopted. A peenliarity about the Coreun proper 
names is that they are nearly all Chincse words pure and 
simple. Coren isa conutry about the size of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, while the population is about « third of thnt of 
Great Britain. The Government is monarchical. Fendalism 
exists. In Corea the pipe is a enrae of the country, and tobacco 
is there what drink is in England, and opium in China. The 
Corean goca abont with his pipe, abont three feeb long, held in 
one hand, while with the other ho tries to do whatever work he 
ig at, Whother itis digging with 1 spade or any other employ- 
ment. The resoltis that fifteen men can generally only do the 
work of throe, Nothing can indace a Corean to relinquish his 
ol fora moment, Another great impediment to work is their 
ress, on account of their long loose sleeves in which they eran 
everything they want to curry. This has been recognised as 
such # nnisance by the King that a short time ago he issued a 
proclamation against loose sleaves, ordering his subjects to adopt 
short tight sleaves, which he himself adopted; but the people 
atterly disregarded the order, and still stick to their long sleeves 
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and long pipes. The lecturer then briefly referred to the intense - 
admiration which the Coreans have for the natural beanties of 
their country, which are very great. 

‘The Caareman then declared the subject open for discussion, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Carles for his 
very entertaining lecture. 

neral Mzsny made some observations about the Nestorian 
tablet and the fount, which he was inclined to think may have 
been a Christian baptismal fount. Sometime ago he sent an 
account of the matter to the N.-0. Daily News, but did not know 
whether it had been published. He expressed a desire to have 
some forther information as to the inscription on the tablet and 
the fount, if anyone present had anything on the subject to 
communicate. 

The CaarrMan intimated that a subsequent evening could be 
given to a discussion on the Nestorian tablet. 

Dr. WiLiiamson mentioned that he was the first foreigner who 
set eyes on the tablet in modern times, as up to the time of his 
discovery it was kept covered up and hidden away, and it was 
he who brought the news of the valoable discovery to Shanghai. 
The tablet showed that Obristianity was introduced into China 
in the second century. He expressed his regret that Mr. Carles 
had not continued his most ape lecture longer and given 
them some more information about the climate, the people, and 
the valnablo silks and cottons of Corea, which he regarded as 
a country of such potentiality as would yet make o great name 
for itself. His experiences of the Corcans was that they were 
the most gentlemanly of the Eastern races, and with a great 
amount of “go” in them. He concluded by paying a high 
sel ag to their bravery in the war with the Manchnorian 
re . 

Mr. A. J, Lartir asked for some information on the point 
of the antiquity of the official written language of the Coreans. 

Cantus having briefly replied, submitted to the meeting 
for inspection, a8 an example of the fine Corean paper, a Corean 
document which was presented to him as an exequator while he 
was British Vice-Consul in Corea, and which was moreover in- 
teresting because it bore the King’s signature. Mr. Carles then 
briefly referred to the excellent oe of cattle found in Corea, 
and to ginseng, from which the King drew a revenue of about 
£100,000 per annom. He also mentioned that the country is 
volcanic and contains immense tracts of lava, and referred in 
conclusion to the habit of exaggerating everything about their 
country, its forest, anchorages, etc., which characterises the 

Penoss i 

Mr. C. H. Datias gaid that the account given by Mr. Bonner, 
of H.B.M.’s Consular Service, of his experiences of Corea gare: 
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the reader the idea that the dirt and filth of the country were 
everywhere revolting. 
rt. Caries pointed ont that Mr. Bonner had entered Corea 
from Japan and compared it with the latter country, while ho 
(Mr. Carles) went there from China. 
With a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the proceedings 
terminated, 
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COUNCIL’S REPO FOR THE YEAR 1886. 
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L—The Couneil.—The following Members of Council and 
office-boarers were elected atthe last annnal meeting, held under 
the presidency of Dr. Hirth, on the 12th March, 1886:— 

F. Hire, ea 
R, A. Jaureson, JLD., Flag Tesahden 
T. W. Kincswinn, Ear. § Leesa ik 

S, Ritter vow Fries, Secretary ciel Treasurer, 

H, Bucr, Haq., Libraries. 

H. E. Honsos, Hsq., Curator af fhe MM aenue. 

BE. B. Darw, Esq., ‘Y 

J. Haas, Est, 

D, Ei. Krazrake, Esy., Connedlurs, 

L. Noogntist, Hsq., f 

G. M. H. Prarrarr, Msq.,_J 

OF these, Messrs. &. von Fries, E. BG. Drew, D. 1K. Kractzer, 
and G. M. H. Playfair resigned in the courac of tho year, owing 
to departare from Shanghai and other canses; and at the Conn- 
cil meetings held on the 20th May, 1886, and Gth January, 
1887, the following new appointments were made :— 

Wa. Brraut, Haq., Secretary, 
Geo. Jameson, Haq., Treasurer, 
Rev. EK. Faun, : 

P. J. Husuns, Bsr., : Conuneidlors, 

The President and Council of the Society have at all times 
experienced the greatest difficulty in inducing Members to 
accept appointments on the Conncil, and in order to secare the 
services of those willing to act as oflice-bearers they wera obliged 
to separate the offices of Secretary and Treasurer, formerly held 
by oue person. 

2.—Members af the Society. —Daring the current year death 
deprived the Society of several of its most esteemed Members. 
We have to lament the loss, among the Honorary and Corre- 
sponding Members, of Sir Walter Medhurst, Mr. Alexander 

ylie, and Dr. HL F, Hance, and among the Ordinary Members, 
of Messra. Wm. Birt, P. Giquel, F. Scherzer, and J. Twinem. 
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3.—New Mambers.—The list of Members now (April, 1887) 
consists of 10 Honorary, 24 Corresponding, and 206 Ordinar 
Members. In the last Conncil’s Report (15th April, 1886 
the Ordinary Member list comprised 181 names; there has 
therefore been an increase during the year of 25 Members. 

4,— Meetings.—Four meetings (including the present annual 
meeting) were held during the year, when papers with the 
following titles were read :— 

“The advisability, or the reverse, of endeavouring to 
convey Western Knowledge to the Chinese through 
the medinm of their own Language,” being a series of 
papers confributed by varions Members. (Printed in 
Vol. AAI, p. 1 segg.; for record of meeting and dis- 
cussion, see p. 125 sega.) 

“Ts Confacins a Myth?” by Herbert J. Allen, Esq. 
(Printed in Vol. X XT, p. 103 segg.; for record of 
meating and discussion, eee p. 241 seqq.) 

“Chinese Gnilds or Chambers of Commerce and Trades 
Unions,” by D. J. Macgowan, M.D. (Printed in Vol. 
XXI, p. 133 seqqy.; for record of meeting and dis- 
cussion, sce p. 252 aeqy.) 

** Corea,” by W. BR. Carles, Esq. 

One reason for the small number of meetings held is that 
not every paper submitted, however interesting from a scientific 
point of view, is likely to interest an nudience. The Conneil 
therefore adopted the principle of reading before the meetings 
such papers only as were likely to attract a large circle of 
Members and provoke a disenssion, reserving the other papers 
for publication in the Journal. 

5.—The Journal.—The periodical issue of the Journal has been 
continued in the style indicated in paragraph 4 of the last 
Council’s Report. Part II of Vol. XIX has been published in 
the course of the year. Of old Journals, Part I of Vol. I, June, 
1858, which then appeared under the title “Journal of the 
Shanghai Literary and Scientific Society,” has been reprinted 
under the direction of Mr. H. B. Drew, to whom the special thanks 
of the Society are due for the re-repnblication of three important 
volumes ont of print, the one now completed offering consider- 
able editorial difficulties, chiefly on account of the numerous 
woodcuts illustrating Mr. Wylie’s paper on “The Coins of the 
Ta-te'ing Dynasty.” 

6.—Chinese drt Musewm.—aAt the meeting held on 26th May, 
1886, the advisability of establishing a Museum of Chinese Art 
was taken into consideration, and a 1 bees Committee was 
¢lected for the purpose of carrying ont the project. Up to the 
present, however, no definite steps have been taken in the matter, 
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though it ia hoped that the subject will receive further attention 
during the coming year. 

7.—From the ; een Curator’s, and Librarian’s Reports, 
appended hereto, it will be seen that onr financial position is 
favourable; that the Mnseam is now in a fairly sntisfactory 
condition; and that the interest taken in the work of the Society 
is well sustained, as is evidenced by the extended list of societies 
abroad which desire an exchange of publications. 


Shanghai, Gth May, 1887. 


ce a ee ee eee 
== = er 


Appendie [—Treasunen's Reror. 


The balance sheef annexed to this Report shows that the 
funds of the Society are in a satisfactory condition. 

The enbscriptions received dnring the year amounted to $805, 
and bnt for the fact that the snbseriptions of certain membors 
for 1886 were paid and credited in 1685, hy way of anticipation, 
the receipts under this head would have execeded S000, 

The arrears for 1885 und previous years have been for the 
most part got in, and bné little further can be expected from this 
sonree. On the other hand, 4 certain nomber of subseriptions 
from new members falling dne in L886 are still unpaid, but those 
will doubtless come in atan early date. 

The increase in the amount of annual snbseriptions, notwith- 
standing the reduction from $10 to $5, is a highly sutisfactory 
feature in the working of the Society, showing aa it docs that 
the public interest in ifs snecess is gonerally extending. 

The substantial sum of Tis, 200 has been reeetved from 
Kelly dé Walsh, Limited, as proceads of sale of the Society's 
Pablications, This is the most ratisfactory source of revenne 
that we could have, and it is to bo hoped, now that by the 
reprinting of the early volumes of the Journal” complete sete 
ean be supplied, that the income from this quarter may be 
considerably enhanced, 

The item for printing, Tls. 523, includes printing Part 2, Vol. 
XIX, 1884, and a portion alxo of the cost of reprinting Vol. I, 
1658. The balance carried forward will be more than sufficient 
to defray all further charges on this head. 

Mausewit Account requires no special mention. .A year's interest 
has been paid on the loan from the Recreation Fund, leaving, 
however, one year still in arrear. A balance of Tla. 49 is carried 
forward, so that the arrear can probably be entirely cleared off 


in next account, 
G. JAMIESON, 
| Hon, Treasurer. 
Shanghai, 22nd January, 1887. 
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Appendia IL—Cunator’s RErort. 

Since the departure of Mr. Styan the work of re-painting and 
e-arranging the principal cases in the Museum has been con- 
‘tinned, and the whole are now in fairly good condition, Man 
old specimens of birds cok cen have been replaced, nr 
ones is a list of general contributions and additions daring 

e year ending dlst March, 1887, Thanks are due to the gentle- 
men who have remembered the wants of the Museum durin 
their winter shooting trips, but on the whole it is to be regrette 
‘that so little interest is taken in the collection. 


H. ELGAR HOBSON, 
Hon. Curator. 
Shanghai, 15th April, 1887. 


SPECIMENS ADDED TO THE CoLLEcTION, Janvany-DeceMBER, 1886, 


Nama, Where from, Preaented by, 
Cervulus lacrymans (Muntjac) ......Hangchow ...H Morrizs. 
Botaurus stellaris (Bittern) ............8hanghai......D. M, Henderson, 
Accipiter nisus (Sparrow-hawk) ...... i. aes Do, 
Circus. cyaneus (Hen Harrier).....,.... Do. eae Do. 
Mergus albellus (Smew) ......sccesces Do, ... Purchased. 


Ampelis Phoenicoptera (Red-tailed 

Waxwin Prennde eee ede ene eeE SERB E BEE Do. ons Wang. 
Parus minor Aber NEB) nanaaes nscaeves Do, sol W. Styan. 
Mergus serrator (Red-breasted Mer- 


BATISEL) .csrrevsseeserenensras can gnessnes Nagasaki......Capt, Schultze. 
‘Phasianus versicolor (Japanese Phea- 
BANE) cocereeenececenrsereres e DO. seen : Do. 
Do, Soemmeringii (Copper do.) WSs amet Do, 
“Treron Formosum (Formosan Green 
hse Hes bi s cakuencuaencecie suena i, esa Do. 
ElaphodusMichianus (Michie's Deer)Ningpo ...... Purchaged. 
Lepus Sinensis (Chinese Hare) --. Shanghai.....0. ML Young. 
Haleyon Smyrnensis (White-breasted 
‘Kling fisher) ......seceeeserseenssrcenes Bwatow veces H. Sage. 
A Fiah Took sissccsssseoeseresceenssseeeslarahall Is..A. Navarra, 
‘Larus canus (Common Gull) .....006 Shanghai...... A. J. M. Inverarity. 
= maalon (Merlin =r saa kev als 5 ger sei (3. Lindsay. 
kes, 1 Cuttle Fis ieoea { Bou a, } 
‘ Coral....+.++ ee ee we ee {Bermost naga 
‘Sturnua cineraceus (Grey Starling)..Shanghai,..... . W, Styan. 
Dafila ceuta (Pintail Tracks) aneKeneanen Do, saeren Purchaged. 
Eunetta falcata (Faleate Teal),........ Do. ...... Do. 
Larus cacchinnans (Herri HW)... Do. seed. J. ML Inverarity 
Fringilla montifringilla (Mi quntaim 
inch) ot Se ES Deo. peel 2 Wang. 
Do, Da. (variety) Do. sess 0. 
Chet tusia cinerea (Grey Peevit) — IM. ain J. M. Young 


_Ampelis Phosnicoptera (Red-tai . 
Waxwing) eee eT LEC Do. fotia dt Do, 
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Presented by, 
is albellns mer) eeneoerans sufGoatgadereeF. Macmorran, 
Motacilla ocularis (Swankoe’s Pied 
Ww il} PIETTTCP Peer r TTT eerie Tho. pore a. WwW, aie aie 
Circus eus (Hen Harrier) ee: ae 
a ag eerrg lay rolden Eagle) ...Echange..wd. L, “Tbbickia 
Fe. is Chinensis (Wil d Cat) PTarrTeir cic = Pe Deo, 


Pterom 4 (Fl ehh eee eens Di, 
Tecan eee dark (Blade talisd GulliShanghai.. 2. Kuott 
ag veredus ane breas 

POW be canccnys erenceenieseertieatte Dm, ,....2. W. Baseott-Smith, 
Fringilla montifringille ‘(Mountain 

inch} ,. wes =D. nok urchased, 
Huloyon Smyrensis (White -breast- 

ed Kingfisher) ...c..ccsesseess eves OTE, saaees P.W. Bassett-Smith. 

Numenius minutus (Pig 1 ea sara vie > a 
Rallus Indicus (Indian Rail) ......0.+ Do, ......F, T. Williams. 


Fringilla elegans (Goldfinch reevoedetirope (7) as 
Ardetta Sinensis (Chi, — Horou)Swatow aia 


Falica atra (Cuvt) ....scscccsesccsssssees Shami... W. iL Burynyne. 
Gallinaze Hursfieldi x Pin-tailed 
PALEY ries adee akpananasnnbasnies ox DN asses Purchased, 


4 Spe ealieme, Carel and Shell, 
iy Antlers ox Ott Shella, , its 
i Suake (in Spirits), 1 Lob 8. Formogs,..Capt.N.P. Anderson, 
Specimens af Fish ...... 
Kuplocanus Swinhoei (1 pair Swine 
hoe Pheasant Sking) .....cscccceee Du. 
Hypotwnidia strinta( Striated Rail).. ae vA. J. ML Inverarity. 
edla Praainosceles Chie “necked 
FOPOn eavessseescesecrscrsseresersersse DO seater LB Yung-lad, 
Domestic Rabbit vse ONO sooo LD C, Jansen. 
neater bey Pennantii (Penguin)... easiss J, Vaughan, 
pe dichotamus a ephant 
ESET) sep ceesucarnigavisiansarncterece sunees J. Smith. 
Faleo perezri srinus (Peregrine Falcon). CHInA .ecrencth, Weenlward, 
Specimen Limestime, Quarts, dc, ...zuchwen ,..Capt. cas 
Lepidopters (1 lot Butterflies, var.).Swatow saa 
Phalacrocorax carbo (Comnorant)....Shanghai......A, j Mi Inverarity. 
Fuliguls cristata (Crested Duck)...... ames De, 
Pelecanua Philippensis (Philippme 
elican) Le hs Sorias SPSb ht hte seeonee WY LLIU , Bae Ke Fiben. 
Felis Chinensis (Chinese Wild Cat)..Ningpo ......2. Wadman, 
Ruticilla aurorea (Grey-headed Red- 
BEATE). «0+. TeTTE TTT PTETITTETTrrTees Shanghai, sss L. M, Gutterres, 
Buteo pluuipes (Harrier Buzzard)... Do. ......A.J. M. Inverarity, 
Cyanopolius c cyancus (Dluc Magpie). Do. ....Jurchased, 


Tehitrea Incei (Ince's Paradias Fly- 

catcher) OM. wsegsg «= 
Phasianus torquatus (Ring-necked 

PRED) doce OO sin Di 
Meles leptoryneliua (Chinese Sand 

Ba adg Do. cchene Do.. 


ar Fira gee ETE PREP ERE BERR 


————— 
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Appendin 117 —Lisaintan's Ravorr, 


The Report for the year ending 3lst March which I have 
mow the honour to submit.comprises :— 
I.—A List of Societies, Public Institutions, and Periodicals 
exchanging Poblications with the Society. 
IL—A List of Works added tothe Library from the 1st April, 
1886, up to the Slst March, 1887, 
IIl.—A Catalogue of Chinese Books at present in the Library, 
It gives me great pleasure to state that the nomber of Societies 
presenting their publications to the Library has considerably 
increased during the past year, which proves that the interest 
felt in the Society’s work has not diminished. 
There has been a wider circulation given to the Society’s 
* Journal,” of which three volumes—Nos. XIX, XX and XXIT, 
Parts I and T1,—were issned, partly on application on the part of 
learned Institutions, é&c., partly by way of exchange for publica- 
tions received. i 
The work of indexing the publications received has been taken 
in hand, bot I regret to say that it has not as yet been found 
possible to issue a supplement to the catalogue. 


H, BECE, 
Hon. Librarian. 
Shanghai, 1st April, 1887. 


I—List of Societies, Public Institutions, and Periodicals 
exchanging Publications with the Society. 


ASIA. 
(CATNA. 
Peking : 
Peking Oriental Society. 
Shanghat : 
Statistical Department, Imperial Maritime Customs. 


Observatoire tique et Météorologique de Zi-ka-wei- 
Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal.” 


QCOCHIN-CHINA. 
Haigon : 
Excursions et Reconnaissances. 
Société des Htudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon. 
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HONGEONG. 
Hongkong : 
Hongkong Observatory. 
INDIA, 
Bombay : 


Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Caloutia : 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Geological Department of the Indian Museum. 
Geological Survey of India. 


Colombo: 

Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

JAPAN, 

Tokio : 

Romaji Kai. 

Dentsche Gesellschaft fiir Nator- und Vilkerkonde Ost- 

Asien. 

Vokohama : 


Asiatic Society of Japan, 
* The Chrysanthemom,” 


JAVA, 
Batavia : 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Eansten en Wetenschappen. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
Aiigeapore : 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


EUROPE, 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Trieste : 
Socicth Adviatiea di Scienza. 
Vienna: 
K. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


K. K. Geographische Gesellachaft. 
K, K Boclawauki Reichsanstalt. 
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E. E. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft. 

K. KE. Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum. 

Orientalisches Museum. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft. 

* Dentsche Rundschan fiir Geographie und Statistik.” 


BELGIUM. 
Brussels : 
Bocicté Royale Belge de Géographie. 
DENMARE. 
Copenhagen : 
Det EKongelige Danske Geografiske Selskab. 
FRANCE. 
Havre: 
Société de Géographie Commerciale. 
Tyons : 
Mnsée Guimet. 
Société d’Anthropologie. 
Paris 
Société Asiatiqne. 


Société Académiqne Indo-Chinoise. 

Société des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares et Indo- 
Chinoises. 

Société d’Acclimatation. 

Société de Géographie. 

Société de Géographie Commerciale. 

* Annales de YExtréme Orient et de l'Afriqne.” 

“ Revne Critique d'Histoire et de Littératare.” 


Tours : 
Socicté de Géographie. 


GERMANY. 
Berlin : 
EK. Prenssische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Gesellschaft fiir Erdknunde. 
Gesellechaft fiir Anthropologie, Hthnologieund Urgeschichte. 


‘Bremen : 
Geographische Gesellschaft. 
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aii fiir Erdkonde. 


Frankfort on the Oder : 
Natorwissenschaftlicher Vere des Reg.-Bez. Frankfurt. 


Gotha : 
Justus Perthes' Geographische Anatalt. 


Greifewald : 
Geographische Gesellachaft. 


Hatie on the Saale: 
Verein fir Erdkunde. 
Kajiserlich Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Deutsche Akademie 
der Naturforscher. 
Hamburg : 
Geographische Gesellschaft, 
Jena: 
Geographischo Gesollschaft. 
Kimigsherg : a 
K, Physikalisch-Okonomische Gesellechaft. 
Leipzig : 
Dentache Morgenliindische Gesellachaft. 
Verein fiir E de. 
* Magasin filr die Literatur des In- und Auslandes,” 
 Literatar-Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie,” 
Museom fiir Vélkerkunde. 
Metz : 
 Verain fiir Erdkonds. 
Munich : 
K. Bayeriache Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Stnétgare : 
Wiirtt. Verein fiir Handela-Geographie, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Dublin: 


Royal Dublin Society. 
Bdinburgh : 

Royal Society, 

Royal Physical Society. 

Scottish Geographical Society. 


me 
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London : 

Royal Society. 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Royal Geographical Society. 
Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

. Zoological Society. 
Statistical Society. 
Geological ae, , 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
“Tribner’s American, European, and Oriental Record.” 
* Academy.” 
* London and China Express.” 


ITALY. 
Florence 
R. Istiinto di Sindi Superiori (Accademia Orientale). 


Home : 

R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
Tryin : 

Cosmos. 


NETHERLANDS. 
Ameterdam : 
R. Aardrijkskundig Genootachap. 
S'Gravenhage : 


EK. Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkonde van 
Nederlandsch Indié. 


PORTUGAL. 
Lishon : 
Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 


RUSSIA. 
Aoscott : 
Société Impériale des Naturalistes. 


Odesax _ 
Nenrussische Gesellschaft der Naturforscher. 


St. Petersburg : 
Imperial Botanical Garden. . 
Imperatorakoye Rousskoye Gheographitcheskoye Ohet- 
chestyo. 
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SWEDEN. 


Stockholm: - 
Svenska Sillakapet for Antropologi och Geografi. 


AMERICA. 


CANADA, 
Torade : 
Canadian Institute. 


MEXICO. 
Moemico : 


Ministerio de Fomento. 
Observatorio Astrdndmico Nacional de Tacnubaya. 


UNITED STATES. 


Boston, Maeze.; New Haven, Cow, cte.: 
American Oriental Socicty. 


Brookville, Ind, : 
Brookville Society of Natural History. 


Cambridge, Mase. : 

American Philological Association. 

Mnsenm of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard College. 
Minnesota : 

Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. 


Nive York: : 
American Geographical Society. 


Philadelphia, Penn, : 
American Philosophical Society. 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. 
Salem, Mise. = 
Essex Institute. 


San Fraveiseo, Cal, : 


Geographical Socicty of the Pacific. 
California Academy of Sciences. 


Trenton, N. J. : 
Natural History Society. 
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Washington, D.C, : 
_ Smithsonian Institution. 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
United States Geological Survey. 
United States Geographical Survey W. of the 100th Meri- 


dian. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
AUSTRALIA. 
Brisbane (Queensland): 


Queensland Branch of the Geographical Society of Austral- 
aS. 





T.—List of Works added to the Library of the China Branch. 
of the Royal Asiatic Society from Ist April, 1886, to. 
dlst March, 1887. 


L’. Transactions of Learned Socteties and Periodical Publications. 
ASIA. 


CHINA. 
Peling : 
Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. Vol. i, fase. 1—4, 


Shanghai : 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : 
' Journal,” New Series: 
Vol. xix, Parts 1-2, 1884. 
» =z, fase. 1-6, 1885. 
» %<Xxi, ,, 1-4, 1886, 
Imperial Maritime Customs, Statistical Department : 
** Customs Gazette :" 
No. lxviii, Oct.—Dee,, 1885. 
» xix, Jan,—March, 1886. 
,, lxx, April-Jone, 1886. 
iy eed, Falasderk, 1886. 
,, lexi, Oct—Dec., 1886. 
‘© Medical Reports” for the Half-year ended 30th Sept., . 
1885. 30th Issue. Shanghai, 


1836. 
do. do. ended Slat March, 1886. 
Slet Issue. Shanghai, 1536. 
do. do. ended S0th Sept., 1886. 


32nd Issue, Shanghai, 1886. 
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“ Service List,” 12th Isane. Corrected to lat July, 1886. 

List of the Chinese Lighthouses, Light-Vessels, Buoys, 

and Beacons for 1687. 15th Issue. Shanghai, 1887. 

Annosl Reporta on the Trade of Corea in Foreign 
Vessels. No. 1, year 1985. Shanghai, 1886. 

Bulletin Menanel de l'Observatoire étique et Métdoro- 

logiqne de Zi-ka-wei, Tome xi, Année 1885, Zi-ka- 


wei, 1886. 
Observatoire de Zi-ka-wei-: 
LInclinaison des Vents. Denxiéme Note. 4i-ka-wei, 1 SHG, 
f Troisitme Note. ,, 1887 


Par io P, Mare Dechovrens, 8.4. 
The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal.” Vol. xvii, 
Nos. 4-19, 1886. Vol. xviii, Nos. 1-3, 1587. 


COCHIN-CHINA. 
Saigon : 

Excursions et Reconnaissances en Cochinchine Francaise : 

Vol, xi, fase, 26, 1886. 

o« = » 2 J8S0. 
Balletin de la Socidte des Etudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon : 

Annie 1885, Saigon, 1880. 

» 1886. a 1886. 


HONGEONG. 
Hongkong : 

Observations and Researches made at the Hongkong 
Observatory in 1885. By W. Doberck, Government 
Astronomer. Hongkong, 1886. 

in 1886. Hongkong, LE87. 


INDIA, 
Bombay : 
Index to the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
Vol. i-ii, and to the Jonrnals of the Bombay Branch 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. i-xvii, With o Historical 
Sketch of the Society. Bombay, 1886. 
- Caleutta : 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. ¥, 10, 
1885. ‘Nos. 1-9, 1886. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. New Series, Vol. 
ly, 1886. Part i, Nos. 1-3. Part ii, Nos. 1-3. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Palacontologia 
Indica. I—The Fossil Cephalopoda of the Cretaceous 
Rocks of Southern India (Belemnitidas-Nantilidae). 
By Henry F. Blandford. Calentta, 1886. 
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‘Ber, x. Indian ai and Post-Tertiary Vertebrata. 

"Mol. iv, Part ii. Fauna of the Karnal Caves. 
and Addendaom to Part i). By RB. Lydekker, B.A, 
G.8., etc. Caleutta, 1886. 

Ser, xii. The Fossil Flora of the Gondwana System. Vol. 
iv, Part 2. The Fossil Flora of some of the Coalfields 
in Western Bengal. By Ottokar Feistmantel, M.D. 
Calcutta, 1886. 

Ser. xiii. Salt-Ra Fossils. By William Waagen, 
Ph.D., F.G.8. I.—Productns-Limestone Fossils: 6. 
aR mearsyh aon 2 

Title P ontenta of Vol. i. ertiary and U 
Teoh Fanna of Weatern India. ig in 

Catalozne of the Remains of Siwalik Vertebrata, contained 
in the Geological Department of the Indian Museum. 

Part i.—Mammalia. Calcutta, 1855. 
» li—Aves, Reptilia, and Pisces. Calontta, 1886, 

Catalogue of the Remains of Pleistocene and Pre-Historic 
Vertebrata, contained in the Geological Department 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Culagie. 1886. 

Benois zt the Geological Survey of India. Vol. xx, Feb. 


JAPAN. 
Tokio : 
Mittheilungen der Dentachen Gesellschaft fir Natur- und 
Voélkerkunde Ostasiens. Vol. iv, fasc. 34, 35 (April- 


- 'Nov., 1886). 
“Romaji Zasshi” (A Japanese Romanised Paper).—Files. 
Yokshame: : 
bcs ma the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol, xiv, Parts 
1, 1. 1886. 
«The Japan Lene f Mail.” —Files. 
“The Japan Herald Mail Summary.”—Files, 


JAVA, - 
Batavia : ; 
Notulen van de Bataviaasch Genootschap van Konsten en 
_ Wetenschappen. Vol. xxiv, fase, 1-3, 1886. 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-Land-en Wolkenkunde ;. 
published by the Batarisasch Genootschap van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen. Vol. xxxi, fase. 1886. 
Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaathoek, 1602-1811, Part III. 
By J. A. Van der Chijs. Batavia, 1886. | 
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Catalognus ‘ae Nomismatische \ a renga, Mace het Bata- 
viaasch Genootacha: oh ee en Wetenschappen. 
By J. A. Van der Batavia, 1986. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


. Singapore : 
fecmoat of the Straits Branch of the is) Asiatic Society : 
No. 16, Dec. 1885. (Singapore, 1 
17, June 1886. ( 
Notes. ‘and ‘Queries, edited by the Hen etic of the 
Straita Branch of the Royal Asiatic Sociaty - 
No. 3. Singapore, ae 


ya 3 
EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
.Pienna : 

Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Vol. cix, 1885, fase. i, ii. 

Mitthedongen der K. EK, Geographischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, 1885, Vol. xxviii. 

Jahrboch der K. EK, Geologischen Reichsanstalt, 1886. Vol. 
xxxvi, fase, i. 

Verhandlungen der K. K, Zoologisch-botanischen Gesell- 
achaft. Wol. xxxv, 1885, fase. i, Vol. xxxvi, 1896, 
fase. i-iv. 

Teun gE a ooh Orient. 
liter Jahrgang, Nos. 5- o May-15 Sept., 1885. 
ity, » 1-12 (15 Jon-15 De 1886. ) 

13 » i-2 (15 Jan.-15 Fob., 1887. 

‘Annalen des EK, K. Naturhistorischen Hofmoseuma. ol. 
i, Nos. 2, 3, 1886. 

Mittheilungen der ig aca Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Vol, xv, fase. iti 

Das Handels-Mnseum. Files up to No, 10, 1886. 


BELGIUM. 


Brussels : 
Bulletin de la Societé Royale Belge de Géographie. Fase. 
4 and 6, 1886. 


FRANCE, 
Havre: 
Bulletin ghey de Géographie Commerciale de Havre. 


1886, 1-¥i 


Annuaire; Jan, 1887. 
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Lyons : 
Balletin de la Société d'Anthropologie de Lyon. Vol. iv, 
1885. 
Laboratoire d’Etndea de la Soie, fondé par la Chambre de 
Commerce de Lyon, Rapport pour 1885. 


Paris: 
Compte-Rendnu de la Société de Géographie de Paris, 1886, 
fos. 4-19. 1587, Nos. 1-3. 
Bulletin de Ja Société de cae de Paris, 7me Série, 
Tome vii, Nos. 1—4, 1886. 
Balletin de la Société de Géographie Commerciale de Paris. 
Tome vii, 1884-85, faac. 1-3. 
, viii, 1885-86, ,, 1, 2, 4 
"$x 1886-87, | 
Sapplément an Bulletin, 1886-87. 
Annales de l’Extréme Orient et de l'Afrique. Nos. 91-95. 
(Jan.-May, 1286.) 


‘Tours : 
Reyne de Ia Société de Géographie de Tours, No. 13, 
'  _Dee, 1886, 
GERMANY. 
_Berlin : 


Sitznngsberichte der Kgl. Prenssischen Akademie der 
issenschaften sn lin. Wol. i-xxxix (7 Jan.-29 
July, 1886). 

Philosophische und Historische Abhandlungen der Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 2n Berlin, aus dem 
Jahre 1885. : 

The Same—Supplement I, 1885. 

Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir Hrdkonde zn Berlin 
Vol. xin, fase. 2-10, 1886. Wol. xiv, fase. 1, 1887, 

Zeitachrift - oe fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin Vol. xxi, 
fase. 1-6, 1886, Vol. xxii, fase, 1, 1887. 

Verhandlangen der Berliner Gesellschaft fir Anthropologie, 
Kthnologie und Urgeschichte : 

1885, Sitzungen vom 17 Oct., 25 Oct., 21 Nov., 19 Dec. 
1886, do. 16 Jan., 50 Jan., 20 Foeb., 27 Feb., 20 
Mar., 17 Apr., 15 sre 

Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie. rgan der Berliner Gesell- 
echaft flir Anthr ogie, ele nnd Urgeschichte.) 
Vol. xvii, 1886, 


sk, 


Bremen : 
Deutsche Geographische Blatter, heransgeg. von der Geo. 
wT Gesellschaft in Bremen. Vol. ix, fase, 
1-4, 1886. 


Dresden : 
Verzeichniss yon Forscheru in wissenschaftlicher Landes- 
und Wolkskunde Mittel-Eoropa’s. Herausgeg. vom 
Verein fiir Erdkonde zn Dresden, bearbeitet von Panl 
Emil Richter. Dresden, 1886. 


Frankfort on the Oder : 
Monatliche Mittheilangen aus dem Gesnmmtgebiete der 
Natorwissenschaften. 
Organ des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg. Bez. 
Frankfort a/Oder; heransgeg. von Dr. Ernst Huth, 
Vol. iv, fase. 2, 1886-87. 


(otha : 
Katalog von Justus Perthes, Sept. 1656. 
Dr. A. Petermann’s Mittheilongen, Vol. xxxu, 1886, Nos. 
1-11. 
Erginzungsbeft Nos, 81-84, Vol. xxxiii, 1887, Nos. 1, 2, 


Halle on the Saale: 


si a ag des Voreins fir Erdkonde an Hallo a/8. 
Léa6, 


Haniburg : 
aids saci der Geographischen Gesellschaft in Ham- 
burg, 1885-86, faac. ii, Hamburg, 1886 


Jena: 


Mittheilongen der ae age Gesellachaft zn Jena. 
Vol. iv, fase. iv, L886. ‘Vol. v, fase. i, ii, 1886. 


KGnigsherg (Prewssen) : 
Schriften der Physikalisch Oekonomischen Gesellechaft an 
Konigsberg i/Pr. Jahrgang 26, 1885. 
Leipeig : 
Zeitschrift der Dentschen Morgenlaendischon Gesellschaft. 
Vol. xxxix, fase. iv, 1885. Vol. xl, fase. i-iii, 1886. 
pee fiir Orientalische Philologia, ol. iii, fasc. 
; 2, 1896. 
Dreizehnter Bericht des Museums fir Wolkerkunde in 
Leipzig, 1885. (Leipzig, 1886.) 


aa. 
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Matz : 
Achter Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Erdknonde an Metz 
fiir 1885. Metz, 1886. 


Stuttgart : 
Jahresberiché (iii, iv, 1844-86) des Wiirttemberciachen 
Vercins fitr Handels-Geographie. Stuttgart, 1886, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Dublin : 
The Seientifie Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society: 
Vol. is; (New Series), Parts — 885, 
“a &, 1886, 
The Seiontifc Transactions of Pe Royal Doblin Society. 
Vol. ii (Series 11), fase. 7-10, 1885, 


Hidinburgh : 
Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society Session 1885- 
1886. Vol. ix, Part 1. 
The Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. ii, Nos, 3-12, 1886. 
Dao. do, » ii, ,, 1,2, 1BB¥, 


London : 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland : 
Vol, xvii, Part ji, Apr., 1886. 
» xviii, ,, i, Joly, 1886. 
: eb .» iv, Oct., 1886. 
i, Jan, 1887. 
Journal of the Sat nperwinghad Institute of Great Britain 
and Iveland : 
Vol. xv, Nog. 3, 4, 1886- 
xvi, , l, 2, 1886. 
List of the Geclogical Society of London. Ist Noy., 1886. 
The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. Vol. xlii, 
art 4, No.1 168. WNov., 1886. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geog hical Society : 
Vol. viii, Nos. 3-12. 1886, 
» i, » 1, 2. 1887. 
Proceedings of the Royal ‘Society : 
Vol. xl, Nos. 241-245. 
i sli, » 245-250. 1886. 
Journal of the Statistical Society. Vol. xlix, Parts 1-4, 1586, 
Jubilee Volume of the Statistical Society. June 29-24, 1885. 
Index to the Subject Matter of the Works contained in the 
Catalogue of the Statistical Society. 1886, 


Pr) PROCEEDINGS. 


“Triihner'a American, Karopean, and Oriental Literary 
Record.” Vol. vii, Noa. 1-12. 1S8fi, 
*'Tritbner & Co.’a Monthly List.” Vol. x, Nos. 1-12, 1884, 
44 xl, ot 1 4 1SRe. 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. Part iy, 
1885, Part i-iii, 1886. a 
“The London aud China Kxpress.”—Files. 


ITALY. 
Turin: 
Cosmos. Vol. viii, frac. WW-12. 18H, 
WETHERLANDS. 
Amsterdam : 


De Veatiging van het Nederlandsche — over de Banda- 
Bilanden. (Published by the Nederlandsch Genoot. 
schap van Knnsten en Wetenschappen.) 


AM Gravenhage : 

Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landseh Indit,—published hy the “Koninklijk Institant 
vor de Taal,- Land- en Volkenkonde vin Nederlundsch 
Tndié,” Sth Series. Vol. i, fase, lm. DHHn, 

Sth Series. Vol. ii, fase. 1. 1587, 


PORTUGAL. 
Tishon : 


Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lishon. 4th Series, 
Nos. 7, 8 I88d. 


RUSSIA, 
Moscow : 
Bulletin de la Société Impérialo des Natnralistes do Moscon, 
Nos. 3, 4, 1885-86, Noa, 1-3, 1886, 
Odesan td 
Nenroraische Gesellschaft der Naturforscher zn Odessa, 
Vol. x, 1886 


Sopplement to Vol. x. (Die Fossilen Vogel-Knochen der 
Odesaner-Steppen-Kalk-Steinbriiche von J, Widhalm.) 


St. Petersburg : 
Acta Horti Petropolitani. Tomua ix, fasc. 2, 1886. 
Catalogus Systematicna Bibliotheces Horti Tiperialis 
Rotanici Petropolitani. Editio nova, 1886. 
Bulletin of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petera- 
burg. Vol, xxii, fase, if 1886, (In Hemias } 
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AMERICA. 
CANADA. 
Toronto : 
Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Third series, Vol. 
iv, fase. 1. 
MEXICO. 
Afexico : 


Annario del Observatorio Astronémico Nacional de Tacu- 
haya, 1887. By Angel Anguiana. Mexico, 1886. 
Boletin del Ministerio de Fomento de la Repiblica Mexi- 

cana. Nos. 134-140. April 1886. 


UNITED STATES. 
Boston, Mass. : 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society. Boston, 
May 1886. 


Brookville, Ind. : 
Balletin of the Brockville Society of Natural History. 
- Wo, 2, 1886, 


Cambridge, Mass. : 

Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
1885, Vol. xvi. Cambridge, 1880. 

Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Session of the 
American Philological Association, held July 1885. 
Cambridge, 1886. 

Bulletin of the Musenm of Comparative Zodlo ree Harvard 
College. Vol. vu, Nos. 2-11, 1881-82 Vol. xii, 
Nos. 3-6, 1885-86.” Vol. xiii, No. 1, 1886 

Annual Report of the Curator of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy at Harvard College, for 1855-86. Cam- 
bridge, 1886. 


Minnesota : 
Bulletin of the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Vol. ii, No. 4, Dec. 1882. Vol. ii, No. 5, June 1885. 


New Haven, Conn, : 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, Oct. 1886. 
New York: 


Bulletin of the American Seer Society. No. 3, 
1885. Nos. 1, 2, 1986, 
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Philadelphia, Pewn. : 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. 
xxi, No, 116, 1884, Vol. xxii, Parts 1-4, Nos. 117-120 
1885. Vol. xxiii, Nos. 121-123, 1580, 

Register of Papers published in the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, by 
Henry Phillips, Msy. Philadelphia, 1481. 

List of Surviving Members of the American Philosophical 
Society at Philadelphia. Mareh 1880, 


Salem, Maes. : 
Pocket Goide of Salem, Mass. 1885. 
Bolletin of the Essox Institute at Salom, Maus. : 
Vol. xv, Nog. 1-12, 1883, 
SVE, gg 1-12, 1884. 


Tr Evi, a8 1-12, LeeO, 
Priced age of the Publientions of the Mssex Institute, 
Salem, Las, 


San Franeiseo, Cul. : 
Balletin of the California Acadumy of Sciences. Vol. i, Nos. 
1-4, ldd4—Hu. Vol, ii, No. 8, 1886. 
Kosmos, (An Hlectric Monthly Journal on Nature, Science 
and Art.) Vol. i, No.1. Feb, 1887, 


Trenton, NJ. : 


Journal of the Trenton Natural History Society. Vol. i, 
No.1. Jan, 1886. 


Washington, D. 0. : 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. xxiv, xxv. 
Washington, 1885. 

Smithsonian Institution: Second Aunual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1880-81. By J. W. Powell. 
Washington, 1983. 

- Third do., 1881-82. Washington, 184, 

Annoal Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1844, Washington, 1485, 
do. Partii. Washington, 1885. 

Department of Agvienlture. DBuarean of Statistics, Reports 
No. 26-29, 1886. 

The same. Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 
1885. Washington, 1885, 

United States Geological Survey: Third Annual Report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, 1881-82. By J. W. 
Powell, Washington, 1483. 

Fourth do., 1882-83. Washington, 1484. 
Fifth do., 1883-84, a 1A8h. 
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United States Geological Survey. Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1883-84, Washington, 1845, 

Bauilletin of the United States Geological Survey (Depart- 
ment of the Interior), No. 2, Washington, 1883, 
Nos. 3-12, 1884. Nos, 13-26, 1885. Nos. 27-29, 1886. 

United States Geological Survey. Monographs: 
Vol. iii. Geology of the Comstock tds and the 

Washoe District, with Atlas. By George F. Backer. 
Washington, 1582. 

VoLiv. Comstock Mining and Mines, By Eliot Lord. 
VWaashington, 1883. 

Vol. v. The Copper-Bearing Rocks of Lake Superior. 
By Roland Duer Irving. Washington, 1883. 

Vol, vi. Contributions to the Knowledge of the Older 
Mesozoic Flora of Virginia. By William Morris 
Fontaine. Washington, 1483. 

Vol. vii. Silver-Lead Deposits of Bnureka, Nevada. 
By Joseph Story Curtis, Washington, 1884. 

Vol. viii. Paleontology of the Enreka District. By 
Charles Doolittle Walcott. Washington, 1884. 

Vol ix. Brachiopada and Lamellibranchiata of the 
Raritan Clays and Greensand Marls of New Jersey. 
By Robert P. Whittield. Washington, 1885. 

Report of the Bourd ou behalf of United States Executive 
Departments at the International Exhibition, held at 
Philadelphia, 1876. Voli, ii, Washington, 1884, 


AUSTRALASIA. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Brisbane (Quecnsland ) : 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Qaeensland Branch, 
(Brisbane) of the Geographical Society of Australasia. 
Znd Session, 1586-87. Vols. ii, Part 1. 


2°. Afisesllannows Worle. 


The Sacred Books of the Hast. Edited by F. Max Miiller, Vol, 
xxvii, The Li Ki, i-x, Vol. xxviii, same, xi-xlvi. Translated 
by James Lege. Oxford, 1586. Presented by James 
Legge, Esq. 

The Divydvaddina, a Colloction of Early Bnddhist Legends, 
By E. B. Cowell, M.A, and R. A. Neil, M.A. Cambridge, 
1LR&6, Presented. 


+ 
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Observations on the Recont Calcarsous Formations of tho 
Solomon Group made during 1882-84. Commanicated by 
John Murray, Esq. Reprinted from the Trausactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, By H. 2B. Guppy. 
Presented by the Author. 

Index Flore Sinensis. An Enumeration of all the Plants known 
from China Propar, Formosa, Hainan, Corea, the Dueho 

Archipelago, and the Island of Hongkong, together with 

their Distribution and Synonymy. By Francis Blackwoll 

Forbes, F.L,8., and William Botting Hemsley, A.L.5., 
_ London, Joly, 1886. Presented by F. B. Ferbes, Esry. 


Antropologia Mexicana. El] Hombre del Pefion. Noticia sobre 
el Hallazzo de un Hombre Prehistérico en cl Valle de 
Mexico. By Antonio del Castillo and Mariano Barcena. 
Presented by the Authors. 

Anthropophagy, Historic and Prehistoric. By Gon. Charles 
W. Darling, Utica N.Y., 1886. Presented. 


Memoirs of the Literature Colloge, Imperial University of 
- Japan. No.1, The Language, Mythology and Geographical 
Nomenclature of Japun viewed in the Light of Aino 
Sindies, by Basil Hall Chamberlain, ineluding an “ Ainn 
Grammar,” by John Batchelor. Tokio, 1287. Presented 

by H. Watanabe, Esq. 


Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Alleomeine Sprachwissonschalt : 
Heransgeg. von F. Techmer; Vol. iii, Part 1. Leipsic, L886 
(Studien tiber die Chinesische Sprache). Presented by 
Prof. G, yon der Gabelents, 


Das Chinesische Strafrecht; Ein Beitrag zur Universal- 
geschichte des Strafrechts von Dr. Jos. Kobler ; Wiirzbuarg, 
1886, Presented by the Author. 


Land und Lente in Korea: Vortrag gehalten am 3 Oct. 1885 
vor der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkande zu Berlin, von Dr. C0. 
Gottsche. Berlin, 1886. Presented. 


Acta Mathematica: Journal edited by G. Mittag-Leffler, 
Stockholm. (Progpectna and Sample-sheet of Vol. 8) 
Stockholm, 188, 


Repriut of the Report of the Semi-Cuntennial Celebration 
of the Medical Missionary Society’s Hospital at Canton. 
Dec. 31, 1885. 


Supplémentan Catalogue des Livres Chinois qui se tronvent 
dans la Bibliothixjae de Université de Leyde, 188, Pre- 
nented by W. N. dn Rieu, Esq., Librarian, University of 
Leyden. 
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Catalogns van senige chineesche en Inlandsche Voedin 
middelen van Batavia, by A. G. Vorderman. Batavia, 
1886. Presented. 


Tho Co-operative Index to Periodicals, Vol. ii, Nos. 2, 3, 1886, 
by W. J. Fletcher, Parchared. 


Donations received from P. EB. O'Brien-Butler, Baq., Ningpo. 
Lexicon Arabico-Latinum ex Operc sno majore in Usnin Tironum 
excerptum, by G. W. Freytag. Halle, 1837. 
Vocabnlaire Frangnis-Arabe, by Michel Saleh. Cniro, 1874. 
Arabic, Persian and Torkish Conversations, 1853. 
An Arabic Book. 
ane os of the Barmese Language. By A. Judson. Rangoon, 


An Anglo-Burmcese Grammatical Reader, No.1. By W. Shway 
Too Sandys. Rangoon, 1575, . 


Dictionnaire Coréen-Francais. L Partie—Lexicographie, IT. 
Partie—Grammaticale. III. Partie—Gdéographique. Par 
les Missionaireas de Corée. Yokohama, 1880. 


Prendergast’s Mastery System, adapted to the Study of Japan- 
ese or English, By 8. R. Brown, D.D, Shanghai and 
Yokohama, 1873. 


Manchu-Chinese Dictionary. 

* Pan-i-lin-shu-chien-yen,” a Mancha and Chinese Glossary. 

* Ch'ing-wén-chi-méng,” do. do, 

Grammatik der Mongolischen Sprache, verfasst von G. J. 
Schmidt. 8t. Petersburg, 1831. 


Donation received from Ara. Ayrion, of Hankow (from the estate 
of her late brother, Mr. T. It. M'Olatehie). 


A Collection of Photographs of Stone Implements, ete., found 
in Japan. 


S58 PROORRDINGS. 


I0.—Oatalogua of Chinese Books in the Library of the Ching 


Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Na, "Tithe of Wark. 


* Vol. 11 missing, + Vol. 18) missing. 
at #4 FY i ay 
|| Incomplete, ' 


Chinese -, 


Vale, Covers 
(Pea. (7 ‘tt0). 


1 Jih-hsia-chin-wén . GPE lz 2* 
2 Ch' in-ting Knng-pu-tse li. . RE Ts Bl fay 12 Fy 
[te a li- 
3 Chi . tg rid Laas cht Oh se Fan ETP RUA) 1 
4 Do. “The Hight Banners ™. yO | 
6 Chin-ting Chou-kuau-i-s... ey erie 24, 4 
6 Tang-i-ln sfiveboteaapebaneraae Es eae 1G d 
7 Ta-ch'ing-tiungeli ........+06. Tenia 16 2 
8 Li-tai-ti-li-yon-k'o-pian...... et ieee: ne 
9 Ming-lum-ta-tien .....0c008. BA (ite 10 9 
RO Wee oc ex eotkeoets el fat 12 2 
11 Chi-kn-yin-fa...........00 #65 ENHE 10 2 
12 Pén-ts‘an-kane-nt ......... 7A TA 40 4+ 
13 Het Ssti-shiu-t-helin ......... £4) 0 tt {7 Bll bli d 
14 Néng-chiéng-ch‘iiau-siu... Beige ea 24 4 
15 Ts'é-fn-yilan-kuei .........00 Lt Icha - 200 = «40 
16 Hai-kuo-t'u-chil ..........-. AF UI EB 24 4. 
17 Sang-shih-chi-shih ........ 5 13 1 
18 Ming-shih-chi-shih ee Ay] i SBE 40 st 
19 Chinaig-su-slii-li- cliilau-slin ¢p gga al Be BE 12 2 
20 Ssii-ch‘iian-tiuge-chil aes 110 «3s 
4 a ee Ee 200 8 40 
22, Shen- hsi-t'umme-chih cases ” pam 3000-408 
23 Yiin-nan- nee Me tere 12 9 
24 Chinny-nan- tinechih . eee . TT ue tO 12 
26 Chi-chiauy-tanug chil ...... B97 Tease 4 16 
26 Kuaug-tnny w-tfuue-chil peeves We Sa 120030 
27 Ch'tny-tt-fu- MY Suenos: We iG a4 4 
28 Chia- haing-fu-chih re WR 40 5 
24) Hang-chon-fu-chih Nese gus im ategus — 2\| 
» 80 Lan-chou-fa-chih .....0..... WA AS a x 
31 Chinng-nine-fu-chil ......... S09 RERE 12 3 
82 OChih-chou-fu-chil,.........6. pcg 16 4 
Carried forward...1, 267 271 
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i 
No. Title of Work. lg, Covers 
(Pan), (2%) 
Brought forward.. 1,267 271 | 

oo K‘ai-féng-fu-clih ............ FESR . 10 1 
34 Cluu-chiang-fu-chih ......... 9,77 AP aR 20 3 
85 Chn-chi-hsien-chih ......... aot BNA 10 ? 
36 Wu-hu-hsien-chih............ Ale oy Wize ee 12 2 
a7 K'ai-chou-chih ............... ERA 6 1 
38 Chiang-yin-hsien-chih ...... 2s 16 2 
39 Lo-yang-hsien-chih ......... actress 23 4 
“40 Shang-hai-hsien-chih ......_E papm¢Re 16 4 
41 Chin-yiin-hsien-chih ......... f= Sia 10 2 
42 Ping-hu-hsien-chih ......... jg ¥¥¢as g 2 
43 Hsien-shun-lin-an-chih...... USB eis 2404 
44, Hesia-mén-chih ........ceceses Sruis 1Z 2 
45 Lu-shan-chih -coatsancenisac iat 8 8 
46 Wu-t-shan-chih,..........0.4 Baie 10 2 
47 Hei-hu-chih ............ dia Fa i 20 2 
48 Tai-wei-chi-shih-ch'i......... FEB 3 1 
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THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF 
CHINA PRIOR TO 1842, 


AS DESCRIBED BY WEI YUAN. 


Translated by E, H, PAREER, * 


—__-—_—__—_#- -- - --- = 


The following account of the armies of China, together 
with the financial statement to which it leads up, is a digest 
of the chapter in the Shing Wu Chi, or History of the Manchu 
Conquests, edited by the distinguished author Wet Ywtav. 
Ina measure it may be said to be not only a digest, but 
also a translation, as everything in the original Chinese which 
tends to elucidate the subject has been translated, those 
portions alone being rejected which would tend to make the 
paper wearisome, or to exhibit undue redundancy. The 
achievements of the Manchu arms in Corea, China, Burmah, 
Nepaul, Annam, Formosa, Kashgaria, Sungaria, Tibet, 
Mongolia, ete., have all been treated of in separate papers ; 





—= — ee — 


* Read before the Society on 18th November 1887, For the discussion 
which followed, see “ Proceedings.” Sinea the Paper waa read the present 
titls has bean substituted for that originally furnished by the Translator 
the latter being regarded as somewhat misleading. — (Mute by Fiitorial 
Conemittes.) 

The Manchu, Chineze, and Banner Forces remain now much as they were 
in 1840, There is nothing to ahew that the provincial “ green” armies have 
undergone any great change; but in some casea the men have been partly 
transformed into Hea-ping, or “trained troops,” on higher pay. There ia a 
specially strong army of trained men under the Viceroy of Chih Li's com- 
mpnd, The armies of the Manchurian provinces are now being re-organised ; 
there are geveral bands of yeag, or “ braves," kept conatantly employed in 
Kwang Tung; and there are strong bodies of men stationed in the Lower 
Yangteze forts, and in the new forts now being constructed in the north.— 
( Tranalator's Note.) 
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go that, in the latter part of the present digost, it has been 
found possible to omit much which is more fully detailed 
under other heads. The Opium War, the Ttebellions of the 
Satraps, and the Revolts in the Provinces, have also been, or 
will be, discussed in special papers; so that, again, it has 
been found not only possible, but even advisable, to omit 
in this paper allusions to porsons and events which would 
be incomprehensible without explanatory notes of undue 
frequency and length. 

The portion which treats of the Rovenue is spocially inte- 
resting, inasmuch as it serves to fill out and illustrate much 
that has recently appeared on the subject in the different 
newspapers and reviews. The Manchu Annals here digestad 
and translated appear to have been brought up to about the 
year 1840. The first opium war, true, is treated of in tho 
final chapters; but the bulk of the book would seem to have 
been revised ere that war was undertaken. 

Wet Yian (£4 7), the compiler of the History of the Munchu 
Conguests, or Military Annale of the Present Dynasty, was a 
native of Shao-yang District in Hu Nan. From paid 
licentiate with special honours (pakung), he took his degrees, 
one after the other, until he reached the first place allotted to 
provincials at the Peking examination, secured his * arta” 
(chin-shih), and served as magistrate in several Kiang Su 
districts. He was removed from his post as department 
magistrate of Kao-yu, north of Shanghai, on account of some 
neglect in forwarding despatches, but recovered his position 
later on, in consequence of meritorious services against salt 
smugglers. He died in 1856. He was the author of many 
works, and paid great attention to contemporary history. He 
almost invariably quotes the authorities from which his 
information is gathered, and these seem to be chiefly special 
histories compiled for private circulation. Amongst the 
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better educated Chinese, however, copies of important State 
documents on all subjects circulate very freely; and it is 
evident, from the great accuracy of such of his facts as can 
be corroborated, that he has not only taken the greatest pains 
to ascertain the exact truth, but has had acoess to occult 
sources of information which he is at times unable prudently 
to cite. The distinguishing feature in all his historical 
sketches is common sense. The frank bluntness with which 
he eriticises the acts and motives of the highest personages, 
together with his contempt for superstitious nonsense and 
flattering glosses, mark him out as a Chinese author of rare 
independenes of spirit He speaka quite as unguardedly and 
boldly ag if he were writing a series of newspaper articles for 
the Shén Pao. 


L—Tse Banner Troops. 


The Eight Banners were first established in the year 1614,? 
two years before the name “ Manchu” was given to the State 
of which Hetuala was the nucleus. Hach 300 men were 
enrolled under a tso-ling or nuru changyin (equivalent to the 
Chinese shou-pei or captain), and over every five tao-ling was set 
a ts‘an-ling or ghiara changyin® (equivalent to the Chinese 
ts‘an-chiang, yuchi, or lieutenant-colonel), Over every five 
tsan-ling, again, was seta tut‘ung or kusain changyin" (equiva- 
lent to the Chinese tsung-ping or brigade-general), who thus 
eommanded 7,500 men, Each tut‘ung was assisted by two 
(left and right) fu-tut‘ung or metre* changyin (equivalent to the 


1 Thea common history book gives the first year of T'TEN-uING as the 
4th of Mina WaAn-LIH, but the Manchu Annals make it the 44th, or 
1616 A.D.—( Translators ote.) 


. Hi Te. All the Manchu sounds are guessed at unless previous 
European authorities afford a clue,—(Yranslitor's Mote.) 
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Chinese fu-chieng® or adjutant-general). The eight tut'ung 
were in command of the Hight Banners, or 60,000 men. 
It was not until the year 1660 that the above Chinese transla- 
tions were employed instead of the Manchu equivalents given 
after them; moreover, the word ngrehén® was, until the year 
1723, usod instead of the word changyin. At first the Chinese 
and Mongols admitted into the banner organization were not 
enrolled into special banners; and, instead of the 200 Manchu 
tso-lings, each in command of 300 men, there camo to be 400 
tso-lings, each commanding 150 men, of which total 308 wero 
Manchu, 76 Mongol, and 10 Chinese. In 1635 it became 
necessary to ercato eight additional Mongol banners of 16,840 
men, and in 1642 eight additional Chinese banners of 24,050 
men, which last absorbed the Chinese troops under the three 
Chinese generals K‘uxa, Kitna, and Sane,’ who carlicst camo 
over to tho Manchu interest. From this date the tso-lings 
ceased to have any fixed number. In addition to the Manchu, 
Mongol, and Chinese banners above described, there are the 
Solon, Sibé, and Chakhar military establishments. When 
the Emperor Snun-cuta fixed his capital at Peking, all tho 
Hight Banners were with him, and his minister Kaonoxaur® 
was left in charge of Moukden. Each of the threo armies 
engaged in subduing Shen Si, Shan Tung, and Kiang Nan 
consisted of 50,000 or 60,000 men; so that, including the 
Peking Guards,’ there must have been about 200,000 men 
enrolled in the banners at this date, the Khoreh'ing and a few 
other Mongols being the only feudatories as yet enrolled. 
Afterwards, those kept at Peking were drafted into the 
Imperial Guards, whilst those on serviee in the Provinces 





* Tt is thos plain that fx-chiang cannot ander any circumstances be 
tranglated “ Major-General,"—(Transiator's Note.) 
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were drafted into the Garrison™ categories, the total number 
still remaining af 200,000, thongh the tso-linges were 
increased. Hence, when, in K‘1mntune’s time, we hear of 681 
Manchu tso-lngs at Peking, with 204 Mongol, and 266 
Chinese to-lings, besides the 840 garrigon tso-lings, we muat 
remember that each of these 2,000 or so of tso-lings only had 
from 80 to 90 men under his command. 

Though the Imperial Guards were in eight banners under 
eight ¢ud‘ungs, yet only the troopers, corporals and armourers™ 
of the Cavalry were enrolled under their command; whilst 
the Advance Force, Guards, Escort, and Musketry™ were 
each under a separate Commander-in-chief; the Guards alone 
being, amongst these last four, under the command of the 
Captain of the Imperial Body Guards,“ and no Chinese being 
admitted into any one of the four" classes, 

On the other hand, the Manel and Mongol cavalry do not 
possess any gunners, caltrop-throwers, or shield-bearers, such 





BE Bi “EB Sz 7 aR fi ez 
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IS Each Mancha and Mongol Pores had 20 troopers: total 17,700, 
Each Chinese te-Ziag 40 troopers: total 11,172; grand total 24,872. Tha 
Ting-ta'vi, or corporis, are the pick of the troopers, who act os roater-keepers 
and paymaatere; each ter-ling had five: henee the 1,051 tao-lings hod 6,756 
eorporals, Each tact-ling had «a number of bow anid arrow makera, andidle- 
Amithe, and blacksmiths, appointed by the Impérial Armoury, to the total 
number of 1,391, 

Each tao-ling had two Advance men, i¢, 1,770 in all, all Manchos except 
408 Mongola. (The 2,000 sealers of the Light Division are alao counted 
ie Advance men). The Guards are the same in number as the Advance, 
Hach tso-ling has 17 Eecort men; total 11,6877 Manchua, and 5,468 Mongols, 
(Thea Summer Palace Escort are chogen from among these). Hach teo-ling 
has 6 musketeers and one gunner: total, Mancho and Mongol, 6,810 
musketeers and 885 gunners. Thera are 1,087 guns on the walla of Peking, 
of which 100 are taken to the Luk‘on Bridge in the autumn of each year for 
practice. On tha Pai-t's Hill there are five signnl-gune ; as, on alarm 
given, those at the nine elty gates acknowledge. 

Of the Guards, the three superior banners (white, yellow, anil bordered 
yellow) ara under the Captain, (the rest under the princely establishments), 
who alao commands the 600 tiger hunters, 
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as the Chinese cavalry foree has.“ As to the Infantry Force, 
the Manchus, Mongols, and Chinese are all grouped together 
under one Commander-in-chief, and the above (Cavalry, 
Advance, Guards, Escort, Musketry, and Infantry) form 
together the Eight Banners of Peking Guards,’ the Infantry 
alone being a body mixed of all three nationalities.” 

Besides the above, there are 10,000 Chinese gendarmerie 
of the Green" Standard under the Captain-General* of Pe- 
king, and these also helong to the Poking Guards, the grand 
total of whom is thus bronght up to 100,000, exclusive 
of 27,400 snpernumeraries.*? If wo turn now to tho Garrison 
Troops, we find that the Mongol, Manchu, and Chinese 
bannermen are all grouped under one command. There are 
25 garrisons in the Metropolitan Cordon, consisting of 8,758 
men. There are 44 garrisons in the Three Manchurian 
Provinees, consisting of 35,360 men.4 Thoro are in 
Sungaria and Kashgaria*’ 8 garrisons, consisting of 15,140 
men, Distributed over China there are 20 garrisons, of 
45,540 men. Besides these, thore are 1,414 at the Tombs; 
858 in the Hunting Park; and 700 guarding the frontior 


SS se 








1! Each bonner has 40 gunners: total, #20, The sliell-benrere ara for 
guarding the guns, wid each biter has 100; total, 600. Hach txe-ding Ii 
8 caltrop bearers: total, 2,828. 


ae 


18 Bach Manchu and Mongol feeding has two infantry enrporala, or 1,770 in 
all: oightecn rank and file, or 26,000 in all. Mieh Chinesy tav-fing hag one 
corporal, dr 10G in wll: twelve rank ane dily, or 4,192 in all, Total infantry, 21,168, 


18 Oe Tite 


20 This officer is called Captnin-General of Infantry, by virtue of hia com- 
manding the Bight Infantry Buonera: anid ia alee valle the General of the 
Nine Gates, by virtoe of his commanding the Chinese “Greena™ distributed 
ever the five quarters of Teking, Ho is assisted by two Trovosts,—the 


Ze and cal ui. 

41 There are 16,004 Mancha anpernumerarics drawing rice, and 6,428 not. 
There are 3,279 Mongola drawing rice, anil 2,024 not, The 4,818 Chingss 
Buparnumerarics io not draw rico, 

33 Within the past few years, however, the Manchurian and Turkestan 
garriaona have been greatly altered and rudistribytod,—(Zrensletor's Note.) 
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gates of Kirin and Shéng-king. Total Garrison Troops 
107,760, commanded by Tartar-Generala, tut'ungs, and City 
Commandants. In Turkestan and Manchuria, besides the 
above-described Hight Banners of Manchu and Mongol 
Garrison troops, there are the Solon, Sibé, Daour™ (hon- 
ting), and the Bargu, Oelot, and Chakhar** (nomad) 
soldiery, belonging to those hunting and nomad tribes who 
submitted latest to the Manchu supremacy, and who, there- 
fore, are enrolled under éso-lings of their own, outside of the 
Hight Banners. There are $7 hunting tso-lings commanded 
by the Tartar-General at Tsitsihar. There are 170 nomad or 
herdsman tso-lings, of whom 120 are over the chief tribe,—the 
Chakhars; and all these are commanded by the tuf‘ung at 
Kalgan. Odd bodies of hunters in the Kirin Province are 
from time to time enrolled, but not under tso-lings of their 
own. Thus the grand total of Peking Guards and Garrison 
Troops exceads 200,000, of whom half are in Peking. The 
musketeers of the Manchu and Mongol banners date from 
K‘ang-u1's reign. The Summer Palace Eseort dates from 
Youua-cHfine’s reign. The Light Division™ dates from 
K‘1mn-Lune’s reign. 


Il.—-Tun Greens. 


These are divided into the Cavalry and the Infantry. The 
Infantry are sub-divided into the Fighting and the Defensive. 
All lance-corporals are Cavalry. The Province of Chih Li 
has 42,532 men, under the four commands of the Viceroy, 


23 All three Tungusic. 

24 All three Mongolic. 

25 Trained originally for eealing the Tibetan stone towers. 

N.B.—According to Howonrrna, the total pure Mongol forees left bohind 

by Gees did not exceed 280,000 men, of whom Tului had nearly half, 
The eaharea of Juji, Jagatai, and Ogotai were only 4,000 Mongols apiece ; 
but all the “Mongol” armies, and eapecially these last three, were largely 
made up of conquered Turkish and other tribes,—(Yranalator's Note.) 
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River Director, General, and the different Brigadiors. Shan 
Tung has 20,174, under the three commands of the Governor, 
River Director, and tho Brigadiers. Shan Si has 25,534, 
Ho Nan 13,834. Kiang Su has 50,134, under the six com- 
mands of the Viearoy, Governor, General, Brigadiers, River 
Director, and Transport Director. An Hwei has 8,728. 
Kiang Si 13,832. Fu Kien has 68,304, under the com- 
mands of tha Viceroy, Governor, Admirals, and Generals. 
Ché Kiang has 39,009. Hu Peh 22,740. Hu Nan, 
(including the military cultivators and the trained braves), 
$5,590. Shen 8i has 42,960. Kan Suh has 55,609, 
(inelwling those under the Barkul, Urumtsi,* and Ili 
Brigadiers), under the Vieeroy, General, and Brigadiers. 
S Ch‘wan has 34,188, including 994 Chinese soldiers under 
the Tartar-General. Kwang Tong has 69,052, ineloding 
those employed afloat. Kwang Si 23,408. Yiin Nan 
42,549. Kwei Chou 48,490 (including §,259 wilitary 
ealtivators). ‘Total green truops, 661,056. 


Reflections on Manchu Arma. 


The Ming dynasty employed vast numbers of soldiers, tho 
expense of which they charged upon the people. The Manchu 
system has always been to empluy small bodies of troops, 
well-paid from the Imperial Treasury. In the conquest of 
Annam the Mings employed as many as 100,000 Coreans 
ata time, whereas both the Manchu columns ongaged in the 
sume conquest did not exceed 18,000. In the crushing 
of Po-chon and Li-ch‘uan,” the Mings employed over 
200,000 mon. In the subjugation of the native tribes 
of Yiin-Kwei, the Manchus only employed between 20,000 


= 





“0 Within the past few years there have been changea.—(Translator's Note.) 
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and 80,000. In the Oelot campaign of K‘anc-m, the 
Dzungar campaign of K*rmn-Lone, his campaign against the 
Greater and Lesser Kin-ch‘uan Tanguts, and in K1a-x‘ine’s 
suppression of the superstitious rebellions in Sz Ch‘uan and 
Hu Nan, there were never employed in all more than 
100,000 men. Nao Cuune-Eune™ only employed 7,000 
men in crushing Koxonor. Cnaaonwet™ and Fores™ 
defeated the two EKuopsmpsan with 30,000. Mrsyerui’s two 
Burmese columns did not exceed 20,000. In fact, it was 
only in the suppression of Wu San-kwel's rebellion that the 
Emperor K‘ane-a1 had to put forth his full strength and 
employ over 400,000 Manchu and Chinese troops. The cost 
of the different Manchu campaigns has been as follows :— 
Taela, 
Kin-ch‘uan, (five years)... ws 70,000,000 
Sz Ch'wan and Hu Nan rebellion ... 100,000,000 
Dzungars and Mussulmans ... ww» 39,000,000 
Burmah ane ar = ane 9,000,000 
Formosa. ne si wi 8,000,000 
Annam ons 128 ou ous 1,000,000 


Cost of the Armies of China. 


Of the Banner Troops, the Advance, Guards, Escort,™ 
Corporals [? of Cavalry], and Master Armourers receive 
Tis. 4a month. The Cavalry, Armourers, and Copperemiths 
receive. Tls. 3: all the above draw in addition 40 bushels® of 


— 








se rs 8 TE; alao did service in Tibet, Yiin Nan, eto.—(Jhanalator’s Note.) 


20 JK Fe 


= Ee Ss; 3 aleo employed against Kin-ch‘'uan.—t{ Sranslator's Note.) 


$1 Hach of these three get Tle, 1 a month in addition if ghiore, or collaterals 
of the blood, 
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rice a year. ‘Tho Infantry Corporals receive Tis. 2, and 
the Infantry Tis. 1-5, both classes drawing 24 bushels of 
rice. Gunners reecive Tle. 2, and 36 bushels. Novices" 
[ ?<=Supernumerarics] receive the same as the Infantry, but - 
no rice. Of the Green Standard Troops, the three Peking 
gendarmerie camps receive, if cavalry, Tis. 2; if infantry, 
Tis. 1; and both classes five pecks*! of rice a month. The 
Chinese cavalry in the provincial brigades reecive Tis. 2, and 
the infantry Tls. 1-5, if fighting, and Tis. 1, if defensive; all 
three drawing three peeks of rice a month. The annual cost 
of the provincial Chinese troops is thus over Ts. 17,000,000 
a year, and itis a question whether it would not be better 
to reduce the armies of the provinces by giving double 
pay to from 4,000 to 6,000 of the best men. 

The pay of Chinese officers was thus fixed by the Emperor 
Yure-cnitve, the unit being one private’s pay. A General 
80; a Brigadier 60; a ColoneF* 30; a Major 20, in each ense 
drawing the pay of infantry and cavalry in equal halves. 
Those who aro not field alhvers, such as the yueli, tuaz, 
shoupei, ch‘ientsung, and pafsuny, draw 15, 1), 8,6, und 4 
rations, in the proportion of one cavalry to fuur infantry 
rations in each five. 

In 1782 the Emperor K‘rex-Luxe found that he had 
Tis. 78,000,000 in his Treasury, against Ths. 30,000,000 in 
1786. He therefore presented Tls. 400,000 to the provingial 
soldiers; increased the Deking troops by 4,900, and the 
Shen-kan troops by 12,900, ordering the revulation regiments 
to be kept fully manned, and giving their officers * anti- 
extortion ” allowances in compensation, These changes cost 


Tis. 3,000,000 a year. In 1813 it was found that it had 
as a Ea R | H =}. nee ear, 


56 From thia it will again be seen how impossible it ia to tranelate fu-ohiang 
by “ Major-General."—(Translater's Vote, ) 
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since been necessary to raise Tls. 26,790,000 by extra 
taxation or sale of offee, in order to meet unlooked-for 
expenses, and the Tia. 1,000,000 a year added on by 
K‘rey-tune for “‘anti-extortion” allowances was reduced 
to Tis. 800,000. 

In 1644 the new Manchu dynasty abolished some of the 
wasteful Ming expenditures;™ but, in 1651, after the cam- 
paigns in the south, the annual payments” to the armies, 
Tls.13,000,000, with the civil serviee™ payments, Tls. 2,000,000, 
at last exceeded the regular revenne,™ Tis, 14,850,000. After 
1656, the army payments were increased to Tis. 20,000,000, 
and later to Tls. 24,000,000 a year, against which sum 
there was a regular revenue of Tis. 19,600,000, besides 
the interest on the Treasury balance: yet the Emperor 
SHUN-CHIN imposed no extra taxes. After the rebellions 
of the Three Satraps, three fourths of the revenue again went 
to army payments, and the sale of office was opened for three 
years, producing Tis. 2,000,000 [? in all], whilst other 
financial reforms produced a little more: yet it did not escape 
the notice of the Emperor K‘ang-nr that enormous fortunes 
were squeezed ont of the provinces by all his generals. It is 
a wonder how the Empire was kept together at all under 
such conditions. 

The Treasury balance in 1722 was Tia. 8,000,000, which in- 
ereased to Tls.60,000,000 under Kawa-n1's successor; but most 
of this was spent in the western campaigns; so that K‘1gn-LuNe 
came to the throne with a balance of only Tis. 24,000,000. 
The conquest of Kashgaria, etc., cost Tls. 60,000,000; yet 
after it the Board still had a balance of Tls. 70,000,000, In 
1776 the Kin-ch‘uan rebellion cost Tls. 70,000,000, and 
the balance was Tis. 60,000,000, increased in 1781 to 


= fH = GAP including the Comt. “Be ” SARA 
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Tis. 78,000,000, thonch the whole empire had received four 
entire remissions of the Iand-tax,” and the seven extra rice 
paying provinees two entire remissions of the rice-tax, which, 
with the cost of the Emperor's two journeys to Kiang Nan, 
meant Tis. 200,000,000 ont of the Treasury: yet the balanea 
in 1786 stood at Tis. 70,000,000, at which figure it remained 
at the abdication of 1795. Up to present date," the Sz Clitwan 
and Ha Nan rebellion, which cost Tis. 100,000,000), hag been 
the only great war undertaken, and Tis. 70,000,000 of that 
sum was raised by the sale of olive. K¢‘rex-Louxo had natural 
disasters to relieve as well as remissions to grant; the number 
of banner troopers receiving pay docs not increase with the 
banner population ; the drain of silver abroad apparently only 
affects the comfort of the people, but not the treasury reecipts, 
How is it, then, that the Treasury is always empty? First, 
then, there are 30,000 imperial, kinsmen, (whose pay is 
unfixed), against 2,000 who came with the conqueror: and 
secondly, the annual average of unpaid taxes has increased 
during a century from Tls. 600,000 to Tls. 2,000,000 a yoar, 
which is, in fact, largely caused by the enhanced price of 
silver. The reasons why K‘ano-m1’s balanco was not equal 
to K‘ten-Lune’s were four: 1. “Extra” eliarges did not go 
into the Treasury; 2. The regular sale of honorary titles had 
not yet been established, —now producing Tls.3,000,000 a year; 
3. The salt tax was only half collected, it having risen between 
1650 and 1750 from Tia. 2,000,000 to Tls. 5,700,000; 4. The 
Comptrollers of Customs had no “extras” added to the 
fixed “minimums.” It was the Emperor Yuno-cuiva who 
superadded “extras” in 1785, and it was his financial genius 
which raised the revenue. In 1792 the revenue receipts were 
Tis. 43,590,000, against an expenditure of Ts. 31,770,000 


© ta “1 About 1840, 
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for salaries, armies, and courier posts, leaving a balance of 
Tls, 10,810,000 (sic), which statement it is diffieult to 
reconcile with another that Tls. 3,000,000 added (us above 
deseribed) to the army expenditure would still leave an 
annual surplus of Tis. 2,000,000. Again, at the same date 
it is stated that Tls. 3,000,000 a year could be saved from 
the army establishments in the west, whereas in 1772 it 
was stated that Tls. 900,000 could be saved on that account. 
These two discrepancies may be accounted for by the fact 
that the increased Manchu garrisons sent to the west were 
only trangferred from China, and that the additions of 12,900 
and 4,900 troops previously referred to were made between 
the date of the re-transfer of the Manchus and the first 
statement. 


The Public Revenue“ of the Manchu Empire is “:— 


Taels, 
[Poll and] Land-tax ... 29,410,000 
Balt Excise ..- bas 5,745,000 
Customs 5,415,000 
Rush Excise +. ae 122,500 
Fish Excise .. oe 24,500 
Tea Excise = 73,100 
Octroi and Miscellaneous 857,000 
Property transter fees 190,000 
Yiin Nan Mining Excise 81,000 
Sale of titles (about) ... . 8,000,000 


Total (over) 


Rice, peeuls, China 
Rice, peculs, Kashgaria 


© Be fa 


vs 4,601,000 
240,000 


#3 i, was, about 1840, 
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The Expenditure is“ (approximately) :— 


Tala, 
About 800,000 soldiers nes 17,037,100 
Salaries, nobility and officers... 938,700 
“« Anti-extortion ” pay, civil 3,473,000 
Do. do. , military 800,000 
Grants to soldiers att0,000 
Supernumeraries — 422,000 
Educational establishments ... os 140,000 
Posts on as ee a we» =: 2,000,000 
dy of ten-yearly cost of new grain-boats 120,000 
Redemption of involved banner estates 1,000,000 
Yellow River, Shan Tung 2.2 ow 800,000 
Do. , Ho Nan : 8,000,000 
Expenses and Food, Public offices 123,000 
Mongol and other Princes... 0 «s 128,000 
Household, Colonial, and other offices 560,000 
Wood, paint, ete. ' oe 121,014 
Silk Comptrollers =... oun ae 140,050 
Mint, Peking clerks, fodder, 2,400 
ennuchs, (say) as = 260,000 


Total (aver) 31,000,000 “ 





#4 de,, wos,—(Thanslator's Note.) 


46 Of course this total dora not Include the revenuea of the provincial 
governments, which amount to at least twice aa much.—{ Translatur's Hote.) 


APPENDIX. 


—— 


Boarp oF Revexur’s New Ruies ror Payina 
THE Mancau Banners. 


Prédcis. 


1.—Borrowing, or ‘drawing outfits,” by the Manchu 
soldiers has been allowed for over 100 years. The petty 
officers or fiao-ch‘i-hiao, drawing Tls. 5 a month; those called 
ch‘ien féng iiao, drawing Tls. 4; and the trooper or machia, 
drawing Tis. 3; have been allowed to borrow an outfit 
allowance of Tls. 30, Tis. 20, and Tls. 15, respectively, on the 
day of their appointment to each of those posts, which sum 
they have had to repay, by deduction from their monthly 
pay, at the rate of Tis. 1, Tls. 06, and Tis. 05, respectively. 
After cach ten months of repayment, such repayments have 
been re-issued to them in the form of chao ekieh, or  subse- 
quent loans,”’ as distinct from the ch‘w chieh, or “ first loan.” 
To remedy the confusion caused by these calculations, it is 
proposed to charge interest on the first loan, instead of 
docking the pay. 

2.—Hitherto, at the end of each year, the payments extend- 
ing over ten months have bean reported; but, owing to the 
interealary moons coming in, it has come to pass that such 
payments have been reported several years subsequent to the 
nominal due date. It is proposed to bring up all these 
ten-monthly reports, which are in arrear, to date, and, in 
future, to report each year by the year to the Emperor. 


@ Translated from the Shanghai Native Press of March 1887. | 
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8.—The rosters are sent in to the Emperor every threo 
years, births, marriages, and deaths included, as also appoint- 
ments, promotions, and rates of pay, allowances to widows, 
orphans, ete. These rosters have not been sent in due time 
of late, and the Board is in future to have a Grand Roster, or 
Domesday Book in Manchu and Chinese, to be kept there for 
comparison with the triennial rosters, and for correction as 
required. 

4.—Hitherto the Board has only been able to guess the 
active service requirements of cach Banner from the pay 
rosters. In future tho number of officers and soldiers in 
each Banner, their duties, ete., should be entered in another 
Grand Roster, and submitted to the Board of War through 
the Board of Revenue. 

5.—The pao-i or serfs should have a separata roster. 
Those of the Three Upper Banners have hitherto had their 
accounts sent in from the Household or Seraglio, through 
their respective Banners, to the Board. ‘Those of the Five 
Lower Banners have been similarly sent in through tho 
Banners by their princely or ducal masters. But the Board 
is ignorant how many nobles there are in each Banner; to 
how many blue, red, or white troopers each noble is entitled ; 
how many petty officers, how many paid Imperial Clansmen, 
etc. The Banners are to obtain for the Board information 
from the Seraglio and the dukes; and the Board will, in the 
ease of the Lower Banners, request the Imperial Clan 
Department to check the ducal statements. 


Payment or BANNERMEN. 


6.—All family or official events involving increase or 
reduction of pay should be at onco reported to the Board, 
instead of postponing, and refunding or adding, as before has 
too often been the case. If the events shall have taken place 
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before the pay roster comes to the Board, the entries must 
be made by the Banner: if after, but before payments made, 
then the Banner should send a card at once notifying the 
alteration, sending in the official information afterwards. 


7.—New recruits and appointments for each month should 
be sent by the Banners in a separate roster, and only entered 
in the monthly general pay roster once a month, so as to 
facilitate the Board’s comparison of names with those in the 
Grand Pay Roster. 


8.—Presents of money on tlie occasions of death average 
300 or 400 a month; and it is proposed, for the present at 
least, to confine these to the subject and his parents, to the 
exclusion of grand-parents and wives, as the Board has no 
means of finding out the truth or untruth of such reported 
deaths. The law providing that the Banner shall on such 
occasions send in a list of the whole family, has been 
persistently ignored. 


9.—Gratuities to widows and orphans should be entered by 
the Banner in a separate list and published by proclamation. 
The net payments under this head average between 
Tis. 600,000 and Tis. 400,000 a year. In future the names 
of the widows’ late husbands, of the orphans’ late parents, 
the ages, date from which they claim, place of residence, 
etc., should be entered and sent for record to the Board; and 
all the payments for each month should be posted on tha 
wall of the Banner office, so that frands may be pointed out 
by the parties interested. 

10.—The pay rosters sent by the Banners to the Board 
should be stamped so as to leave part of the stamp on each 
separate sheet. Lately these tallies have not been found to 
correspond, and the names and sums have shewn frequent 
signs of alteration. In future, each page succeeding another 
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should bear with it a portion of the stamp, and every 
alteration should be stamped. 


Eient Russ covernine tur Save or Banker Feus anp 
Uxoccurtep Lanps 1n Carn Lt. 





Prdcois. 


In 1852 and 1863 the prohibition against Chinese buying 
Bannermen’s land was relaxed, and such lands after purchase 
were raised” to taxation, and charged with a fine (nah shut), 
and taxed after the precedent of the az wei, or four hunting- 
parks allotments. The common tenures are divided into three 
qualities, and the ht min kiao ch‘an, or “joint properties” 
held by Chinese from Bannermen as above described, should 
follow the rule of common tenures. 

Such taxation should be reported with the common tenure 
taxation. The ground-tax, or ch‘ien liang, of the Metropolitan 
Cireuit and Chih Li province is levied on the poll-tax, or 
ti ting computation, of common tenures, in so far as it is 
collected on the one hand from the pak hiang kwan-tsu, or 
“eight kinds of official rents,” and on the other from the 
above joint properties. Thus, there are three sorts, the ti-ting 
or “common tenures,” the “eight kinds of official rents,” 
and the “joint properties;”’ the first and third henceforth 
forming a common group, distinct from the second for 
purposes of reporting. 

Under the rules of 1854, the joint tenures thus purchased 
of Bannermen by Chinese were held under a chao, or “ title,” 
granted by the Board. The old rule for “black,” ie., unre- 
gistered public lands, reported as cultivated by Chinese, was 
to grant a tien chao, or “‘cultivator’s licence.” But as, after 


> Also translated from the Shanghai Native Press, 
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payment as above described of a fine, the local officials grant 
an deed to the Chinese purchaser from a Bannerman, it is 
unnecessary to take out a Board's licence or title in addition. 

It is proposed to place unowned waste lands, (wu hén 
inwang ¢1), since cultivated on a proper footing. Government 
and Banner waste lands Chwan Jaoang, ki /acang’) thus taken 
up used to pay a rent of Tis. 008 for each mou; but in 1866 
they were put on the same footing as “joint tenures.” 
However, this is not fair, 18 the former pay no price or fine, 
and may not sell or mortgage, though they may abandon 
their holdings and cultivate elsewhere; whilst the latter become 
the absolute property of the owners after payment of a fine, 
Future holdings of this deseription are to pay a rental of 
Tis. O04, Tle. 005, and Tls. 006 a mou, according to class. 

Hitherto barren lands taken up have been divided into 
three categories, the min Jasang, or “ popular,’ paying no 
rent, but liable to be raised to taxation, managed by the 
Fu Kien Under-Scerctary of the Board of Revenue; and the 
above-named “Government” and ‘‘ Banner” kinds, paying 
a rent, and managed by the ¢sing tien ho, or “ Field 
Department” of the Board. The former should hold a ch‘ 
liany an-ki, or “ taxation-exemption paper,” and be reported 
with the di ting, or “‘common tenures;"’ whilst the latter are 
reported with the kung ch‘an, or ‘‘ public lands.” Measures 
should be taken to prevent the two latter from pretending to 
be the former, and getting ‘‘raised’’ to taxation instead of 
paying rent. This can be done by always demanding exhibi- 
tion of the paper, and the two departments should compare 
records and get erroneous grants set straight. 

The fu or ch‘ien-liang, i.¢., land-tax, of the joint-tenures, (Le., 
the Chinese holdings bought from Bannermen), together with 
the shui-k*i yin liang, or fine on transfer from a Bannerman, 


should be transmitted once a year to the Board by the 
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Treasurer (for Chih Li) and the Peking Prefect (for tho 
Metropolitan Circuit). Since the change from rent to land- 
tax made in 1868, there have beon irregularitics, which must 
not continue. 

There are over 300,000 mou of unsettled holdings, whether 
eonfiscations as to which the new cultivators have had no 
rents fixed; lands flooded as to which the deductions are still 
unfixed; or whether because of other pending matters still 
before the Board. All these pending cases must be settled 
within six months, with an allowance of extra time for passing 
on the correspondence through the usual channels. 

The effect of the above rules must be promptly published in 
easy proclamations by all the magistrates concerned, 


SUPPLEMENT.* 


Under the 24 Manchu and Mongol tso-lings at Sui-yiian 
there should be 2,000 corporals, Advance-skirmishers, and 
troopers, 700 infantry, and 600 supernumeraries, forming, 
with their families, a population of over 10,000. Each of tho 
80 corporals and 200 Advance-men is entitled to Tis. 4 a 
month, and each of the 1,720 troopers to Tis. 1.5. Sinco 
1853, 36 per cent has been deducted from all payments to 
commissioned officers, and 20 per cent from the pay of 
corporals, Advance, and troopers. Morcovor, their rice rations 
have not been regularly paid to them. Four hundred extra 
supernumeraries are now applied for at Tls. 1.5 a month each, 
or Tis. 606 a month in all, as Sui-ytian is an important key 
between Shan Si and the pastures. 

When the Manchus conquered China, they reserved cer- 
tain lands* for presents to their followers, and these have 
frequently changed hands ter eos, the rule being that 





¢ Taken from the Peking Gazette, “CREE 
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the purchaser, no matter whether of the same ora differant 
banner, do pay transfer duty* to the Left and Right 
Wing Customs. Bannermen buying common tenures pay 
transfer feos and taxes locally to the district magistrate. 
The ii 4, or banner-land, thus pays no eh‘ien-lang, or land- 
tax; and no distinction was originally made between the 
Peking and the Garrison Banners.’ About twenty years ago, 
however, it was ordained that, in future transfers of banner- 
land to Garrison Bannermen, the transfer duty should no 
longer be paid to the Peking Wing, but to the local authority, 
who would thenceforward ‘raise such land to taxation.” 
Confusion, however, arose in eases where such Garrison 
Bannermen resold such lands to Peking Bannermen. More- 
over, the rents usually paid by Chinese tillers to Bannermen 
seldom exceed Tls. 006 to Tis. 007 the mou, which is just 
about the taxation under common tenures. It is now proposed 
to revert to the old custom, and to pay transfer fees between 
all Bannermen to the Wing, not charging land-tax. Banner- 
men purchasing common tenures will pay land-tax, and 
Chinese buying banner-land will have such land, ‘raised to 
land-tax.” 


* #8 BE ” 1 TBE 
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NOTES ON THE MINERAL RESOURCES 
OF EASTERN SHANTUNG.* 


By H, M, BRCHER, Assoc, M. INST. C.E., F.G.8. 


_———— 


On commencing my work of inspecting the mineral 
resources of this interesting field, or “prospecting Shantung,” 
as it was called, I hoped and preparo:d myself for expeditions 
throughout the length and breadth of the province. I was 
only permitted, however, to become thoroughly acquainted 
with about a quarter of the area, which, after all, is about 
as large as half our native Isle, and which would take many 
times the space of the two years allotted to mo for a complete 
survey. Though the general map of China, compiled mostly 
from sources attributed to old Jesuit surveys, suffices for the 
traveller to trace his routes between the frequented ports, and 
even to follow the roads between most of the important cities 
of the interior, there are probably few portions of the country 
mapped with any degree of topographical accuracy; whilst 
the Chinese maps present the most absurd appearance, 
especially in the rendering of mountains, to tho oye of the 
European cartographer. Shantung has been more fortunate 
than its neighbours in this respect, in that it has boon mapped 
by several European authors; tho work of M. Fauven, 
published in Paris, being quite a handsome production, 
wanting only in perfection on the same score of the 
mountains. In this direction I had hoped to mako somo 





* Rend before the Society on 25th October 1887, See “ Proceedings,” 
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material contribution, whilst adding at the same time to Von 
RicHTHOFEN’s geological picture; but, I regret to say, the 
limited scope of my travels has reduced the realisation of my 
intentions to the area I have to describe as North-Eastern 
Shantung only. The accessibility of this province, its eom- 
paratively pleasant, temperate climate, the agreeable variety 
of its landscape, with hills none too high for easy climbing, 
emall rivera offering little difficulty to fording, and intervals 
of low, undulating ground with occasional plains—all these 
offer exceptional facilities to the prospector in Shantung, 
whilst he even profits by the misfortunes of his brother 
labourer of the plough and spade in having the rocks laid 
bare to his pick and hammer on the hill-sides which the latter 
has denuded in his ruthless harvest of their vegetable covering. 
Thus every traveller on the paths of Shantung can observe 
the nature of the rocks beneath his feet, and several have had 
something to say about them; but, as is not unnatural, that 
something, from the pens of laymen, has generally had 
reference only to the more attractive mineralogical features— 
the valuable metals said to be found in those rocks. Another 
aspect of geology also sometimes proves attractive to the lay 
observer—the speculative consideration of the phenomena 
produced by marvellous geological agencies; but this latter 
requires more power of word-painting to fascinate general 
attention than does the enumeration of mineral riches, and is 
only moat successfully dealt with by the popular geologist to 
an audience in full view of the natural wonders of his theme. 
My subject requires a brief reference to the geological 
history and formation of the rock-masses which constitute 
the base of the resources in question. I must be excused for 
frequently borrowing the words of the most eminent writer 
on the geology of “‘ China,” as he, von RicuTHores, has so 
clearly demonstrated some of the points which it is necessary 
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for me to refer to. At the same time, 1 most gratefully 
acknowledge the advantage I derived from the sound basis 
which he has established, and to which my own observations 
ean only contribute in detail. In his introduction to the 
“ Tektonik,” or structure of the highlands of Shantung, he 
writes :— 

“The hill-forming rocks are divisible into two main series, 
an older, which has been subjected to the most violent 
disturbances, and a youngor, though still very old series, the 
strata of which are unequally spread over the surface of the 
former. . . . . From another point of view, however, 
the area in consideration is separable into two distinct halves. 
We have remarked the surprise with which the traveller in 
crossing the Woi-ho suddenly finds the variegated rock 
scenery disappear from his view. On the left hand the 
undulating hill land is composed of almost all the representa- 
tive strata of the Shantung formations of second and third 
series. Beyond the broad, sandy river-bed, on the other 
hand, none of these are seen, but only the oldest crystalline 
rocks prevail. . . The dissimilarities of formation, which 
are most apparent at this point (being only separated by a 
sandy river-bed) are characteristic of the two divisions of 
the highlands which we designate as Eastern and Western 
Shantang. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that the internal structure of two 
halves of the same mountain land, which are composed of 
almost exactly similar formations, should presont such a 
difference of geological history. Briefly to recapitulate the 
distinguishing features:—In the west a splitting up into 
‘flakes’ took place on lines of no definite regularity, 
followed by gradual displacement and upheaval, amounting 
to 3,000 feet in places, in such a manner that all the flakes 
have a gentle inclination to the north, On the other hand, 
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in the east a compression of the gneiss was brought about by 
a foree acting at right angles to the ranges of this rock, 
certain firmer portions retaining their original structure and 
the intervening parts experiencing a crushing and breaking 
up.” 

By these theories vow Ricnrnoren accounts for the striking 
difference of configuration in the mountains of the eastern 
and western halves of the province; but, as I have to confine 
myself mostly to the former, I give this passage chiefly to 
explain why the mineral resourees of the one nay be expected 
to differ from those of the other, and to point the argument of 
absence of certain formations in either. 

The break of continuity noticed by the Baron is certainly 
most striking to every observer crossing the Wei-ho, but his 
wholesale establishment of the big-fault theory from north 
to south is not quite borne out by observations at the south 
end of his line. 

To come now to the subject—the consideration of the 
mineral resources—of which, with reference to the west, I 
can only speak from information, but from individual 
experience in the east. J must first refer to the authorities 
who have preceded me on the subject, and I will then show 
how far I can hold, and in what I must disagree, with them. 
First in rank of capability as an observer is undoubtedly the 
German author already quoted, but as he aleo cites the 
information of the Rev. Dr. Wittiamson and refers to the 
evidence of the maps of Fauven and Howarp, I will first 
speak briefly of the last, and then return to compare notes 
with the others. 

Without going into circumstantial evidence for or against 
the correctness of each locality favoured by a distinctive 
parti-coloured patch in Howarp’s map, and of indications 
equally definitely but more modestly given in the others, 
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I will deal with the mineral occurrences in order of 
their relative importance. I think I am doing theso 
gentlemen no injustice when I say that most of tho 
places so marked were located on native reports, backed 
perhaps by the production of a few specimens, whilst only the 
Rey. Doctor had the opportunity in his travels to seck any 
corroboration of the reports at the places which he visited. 
Our German geologist expresses himsolf most distinctly, but 
perhaps a little too arbitrarily, on this subject, as the result, 
however, partly of personal observation, and of unbiassed 
judgment founded on strong powers of conclusion. Under 
the head of mineral products he deals first with Coal, then of 
the metals collectively. Though Coal is unquestionably the 
most important, and has, up till now, been almost the only 
product of the mines in Shantung, its fields are confined to 
the western half of the province, and must therefore only be 
briefly mentioned here. In his exhaustive work, von 
RicuTsorey describes the four principal coalficlds, of I-chow- 
fu, Chang-kin-hsien, Po-shan-hsien, and Wei-hsien, ‘‘ Be- 
sides these,’’ he writes, ‘ there appear to be only two others 
of any importance, viz., I-hsien and Lai-wu-hsion.” He 
disregards the reported occurrences at Hsin-tai and Kuang- 
sai, whilst admitting the probability of that at Liu-chi-hsien. 
I regret that I have visited none but the last-named of 
these,—the existence of which is unquestionable, but insigni- 
ficant. The fact remains that the four above-named fields 
are extensive and famous in the province, and it is evident 
that Shantung possesses therein an important treasure, which, 
however, yet remains undeveloped and unrealised. For 
Western Shantung, therefore, there is no doubt that a fund 
of wealth lies awaiting mining progress, and this is enhanced 
by its favourable geographical position. Under present 
circumstances, however, it is almost as inaccessible as are the 
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still more vastly extensive Coal and Iron resources of Shansi. 
It has therefore been the confident hope, father to the half- 
eonceived belief, of some who have taken an interest in the 
matter, that Coal may be found in the eastern end of the 
peninsula. 

To explain my views on this, which is a point of some 
contention among the amateurs of the geology of Shantung, 
I must go into a little more geological detail, and, as before, I 
eannot do better than commence with von RicHTrHorEn’s 
description of the situation. Of Hastern Shantung, he writes :— 

“‘ Here primary formations predominate, gneiss and granite 

occupy the greater portion of the area. : 
On this self-contained basis the younger formations, whack 
have not taken part in its contortions, lie, probably only to a 
small extent. . . . . Whether Eastern Shantung was 
permanently raised above the sea at an earlier period than was 
Liao-tung, or, whethor, like the latter (and presumably he 
refers also to Western Shantung), it underwent a second 
submersion in the period of the Coal formation, and was 
covered with deposits of this and immediately subsequent ages, 
is yet to be determined. The utter absence of Coal points to 
the probability of the former supposition, for in spite of 
powerful denudation the sediments would still have been able 
to maintain a hold under the protection of the high mountain 
ranges, as in Liao-tung. Anyhow, no more subsequent and 
general covering of the sea has taken place.” 

As far as the apparently utter absence of the Coal measures 
is concerned, I must certainly agree with von RicaTHorsy, 
and, unless it can be shown that these rocks have been 
included in the metamorphism of the older formations, there 
is every evidence of their non-existence. There are, however, 
younger rocks to disprove the Baron’s uncompromised state- 
ment that no subsequent encroachment of the sea took place. 
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This, however, does not help to confirm tho reports of Coal 
being said to oxist at Téng-chow-fu, Lai-chow-fu, and somo 
other localities. I can only argne that the rocks which I 
observed in those places Ivad me to expect anything but the 
coveted coal-seams, whilst of three specimens brought to me 
as dug from as many supposed outerops, one proved to be 
rotten basalt, another clay stained with manganese, and a 
third (which had atleast the exeuse of being carbonaceous), 
an impure graphite. The only semblance of a Coal oe- 
eurrence, which bears a shadow of reality, is that in the volitic 
La-yang fish shalos, but these rocks contain only patches of 
what may be called fossil carbon of no practical importance. 

To pass now to the metalliferous minerals, on whieh tho 
real gist of my subject depends. Vos Tticurnoren has de- 
spatched their consideration cursorily thus :— 

*Shantung has acquired a renown for a fabulous 
wealth of metals of various sorts still hidden from know- 
ledge in the depths of tho earth. Much has been written 
on the subject, and the maps of Kuropean travellers are 
so covered with indications of the most important metals, 
that on seeing them one might believe to have before 
him one of the most richly promising mining countries 
of the world, and one cannot understand that the Chinese 
have been unable during thousands of yoars to seo and 
pick up the riches which were evident to the eye of 
European amateur mineralogists at their first casual passage 
through the country. Seldom, however, has the vision of 
travellers been blinded by the desire to discover rich mines 
to a greater extent than here. The only metal to which 
perhaps any importanco attaches, Iron, receives the least 
notice, and the frequency with which the others are mention- 
ed is a direct exponent of the degree of profit which they 
expected to be derived from them. First comes Gold, then 
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follow Silver, Lead,and Copper. As in all the rivers of China 
whose courses are wholly or partly through crystalline rocks, 
gold is actually found in the drifts, though in exceedingly 
small quantities, and its extraction by washing constitutes at 
ecrtuin seasons the occupation of the poorest classes of the 


people. . . . . . From the discovery of this fact the 
belief mm the mineral wealth was established, nor is it 
dissipated to this day. . . . . The occurrence of various 


ores in Shantung admits of hardly a doubt, but workable 
deposits have not yet been found.’’ The only exception 
which he walmits is of Iron, ores of which, he says, occur 
frequently. 

At first one is really led to expect some show of minerals 
from the appearance of the rocks at Chefoo, along the coast 
east and west and southwards, inland. These rocks are of 
the same formations which often are most productive of 
metals in other conntrics, but as there are exceptions to all 
rules—as enkes do not always contain plums,—so these - 
favourable rocks are not particularly favoured. The gneiss 
is much the same as the normal gneiss which contains the 
numerous rich Silver lodes of the Saxon LHrzgebirge. 
Granite, though almost barren here, carries Gold in other 
lands, and is the matrix of Tin in Cornwall, Australia, and 
the Straits. Jnst such erystalline schists and limestones are 
in places the country-rock of Lead, Copper, Iron, and other 
metalliforous ores. To the expectations based on a favourable 
appearance of the rocks further hopes are added by distinet 
indications of metals to be seen even in the immediate 
vicinity of Chefoo. In the walls of the Settlement itself, 
besides finding a most fertile study of practical mineralogy, 
the eye of the expert is attracted by glittering surfaces of 
comparatively pure Iron ore, of which a portion of the rock 
consists, used as rough stone building material. The 
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pedestrian on the hills near the harbour may pick up 
fragments of this and other Iron ores, and, should his 
curiosity lead him into a certain limestone quarry at the back 
of the city, he may think he has discovered tho veritable 
source of China’s Sycee in ponderous and silver-like lumps of 
shining Galena, which really lie there amongst the dbris of 
the stone-workers. Extending his wanderings somewhat 
. further afield he may chance on solitary natives engaged in 
mysterious grabbing amongst the boulders of the mountain 
ereeks, whose occupation is found on elose observation to be 
a mild form of stream Gold-washing, though no other touls 
than an iron hoe and a rough wooden panning dish betray 
the digger’s calling. Should the Shantung § gold-lmnter, 
thus caught, be propitiated before he beats a seared 
retreat, or craftily dissimulates his labours, he may he 
induced to show the stranger how he works his free claim 
and exhibit his day’s pile of “dust,” carefully hoarded 
in a very small goose-quill. Such scant indications of 
hidden treasures whon discovered, from Chinese report, by 
Europeans soon after the opening of Chefoo, wero sufficient 
first to cause exaggerated rumours of mineral wealth, and 
then an actual rush of adventurers to the place. These, 
mostly unskilled prospectors, certainly found further proofs 
of the existence of Gold-bearing stream deposits to encourage 
them, but being quickly forced to decamp by the inhabitants, 
they carried away still more glowing reports of tho golden 
riches they were unable to reap, and which tho Chinese 
guarded with such apparent jealousy. Theo last phase of this 
inflated belief in the Shantung El Dorado is now transpiring 
under the auspices of foreign Chinese officials and capitalists. 
Several mysterious expeditions wore mado in recent years, at 
intervals, to the reputed localities; natives were secretly 
interrogated and trial pits surreptitiously dug, occasional 
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specimens of Gold quartz and Galena being carried away in 
triumph, as proof positive of the hidden mines wherewith to 
beguile the outside subscribers. All the places, however, thus 
visited by rival claimants for mining concessions may be 
counted on a few fingers. An amusing exponent of the 
traditional belief of the natives in the treasure of their 
mountains appears in the favourite name of Chi-pan-shan 
being given to three or four different hills in various parts of 
the province. It was only, however, a few years ago that 
open and authenticated search for mines was commenced, and 
then the difficulty of locating any deposits worth working 
became apparent. Only a single Gold mine, which had been 
worked within reeent record and was well known throughout 
the district, proved worthy of re-opening, all others failing 
to produce solid proof of their reputed riches ; and the reasons 
for their not being better known were ascribed to the 
obstructiveness of local authorities, or the unwillingness of 
the natives to allow mining on their lands. The concession- 
ary prospectors had every power and facility to discover or 
re-open mines in any part of the province, the only lack was 
of mines, or of sufficiently abundant or promising outerops of 
any ores to induce active operations. Gold was, however, 
the only metal particularly sought for, and of course widely 
reported. Silver was traced in a few localities, but no 
mines were systematically commenced on this metal. Of 
other metals few traces were discovered, or even specimens 
brought in for determination. 

Returning to my plan of discussing the several metals 
reputed, or known, to exist, according to their importance, 
and expressing at the same time my opinion that von 
Ricuraoren’s hasty judgment was not far below reality, I will 
take the Iron ores as first on the list. Here, again, I am 
sorry, for the future importance of the eastern end of the 
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province, that tho palm belongs to the Iron ores found in the 
west, for there alone aro they in any abundance and purity 
in close proximity to the fucl and fluxes necessary for their 
utilisation. But, as again I can only speak definitely of the 
oceurrences which came under my observation, I must, 
relegate the established resourees of the Tsi-nan-fu and 
I-chow-fu Iron-fields to the acknowledged but unappreciated 
resources of that better half of the provinee. I have obtained 
several specimens of Iron ores, some of which are fino, rich 
stones, but they represent only two oveurrences of any 
importance. As, however, my attention was not especially 
directed to this unattractive metal, to the Chinese eyes, I 
would not say that other and larger deposits may not be 
found in this region. The best locality known to mo is at 
Chi-fa-tao, the hilly peninsula to the north-west of Chefvo 
Harbour, and known to Europeans as the Blut. The ore 
consists of black specular und micaceous Hematite, contained 
in more or less proportion throughout a bed of quartzite reck, 
which is but one of the regular mombers of the mica-schist 
series. The greater part of tho bed is tov poor to be 
considered practically an Iron ore, but portions and pockets 
would probably be found of sufficiently high grade for smelt- 
ing on examination of the outcrop, which extends almost all 
along the ridge of the Bluff hills, and continues in the same 
course on the lighthouse island, Kung-tung-tav. Though 
the oxide of Iron is itself a fine pure mineral, its association 
with quartz only would make this a most refractory ore for 
the blast furnace, but, should the better quality be found to 
smelt well in admixture with limestone, or perhaps with 
other ores, to be obtained by sca from other localities, on the 
coast, it is yet within the range of possibility that our little 
port of Chefoo may become the embryo Chinese Barrow-in- 
Furness, Essen, or Creuzot, from which shipbuilding material 
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will be distributed north and south, and guns, steel rails, and 
other necessaries of the coming Iron Age be transported 
inland on the railwaya of Shantung. No equally extensive 
deposit to this is found in other parts of the crystalline 
schists to my knowledge, but numerous little veins and 
stringers of specular Iron ore are frequent in the gneiss of the 
auriferous regions, having no further importance than 
mineralogical interest and bearing clues to other minerals. 

The finest sample of Hematite in my collection is that 
obtained from a amall vein in the Cambrian quartz eonglo- 
merates of the Téng-chow-fu Bluff, but this, too, is practically 
an insignificant occurrence. The commonest form of Iron 
ore found in this part of the province is an impure Limonite, 
which is frequent in the limestone beds overlying the 
erystalline schists, especially along the north-east coast. 
This, however, is a mineral of peculiar importance, not as an 
Iron ore, but aa representing the outcrop of sulphuretted 
minerals, of which it is the product of surface decomposition, 
and as euch I shall have to mention it again anon. Though 
apparently an abundant source of Iron ore, mentioned by von 
RICHTHOFEN as found in stalactitic deposits, its veins would 
not be found to produce the same material in depth, and, 
such as it is, the mineral is probably too impure to yield a 
good quality of Iron. 

Next in importance to Coal and Iron we may consider the 
Gold of Shantung, though, as in other parts of the world 
where this seductively precious metal is found, iis remu- 
nerative production, that is to say, the practical value of its 
resources, remains a matter of speculative uncertainty—until 
established by demonstration. Gold was undoubtedly found, 
and as surely produced in this country, before the age of 
enlightenment of many other parts of the world, including 
that of the red:man by his white prospecting brother on the 
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famous Pacific slopes, but no rich finds of ‘* pay-gravel,” no 
*‘Bureka guiches” or ‘ Oherokee flats” have followed the 
discovery on this side to enrich the Shantung digger and 
elevate him to the standard of the denizens of Sacramento 
Valley, though he has had a hundred times the number of 
years for its development and his own. Even if we allow 
that his forefathers have exhausted the placers, and left the later 
generations nothing but the bed rock to work on, surely some 
stronger argument than the inferior intelligence of John 
Chinaman must be necessary to account for the wealth of this 
richer California remaining unnoticed by him till to-day. 
With all due respect to the opinion of von RicHTHOFEN on the 
one side, and that of the optimist prophets of the coming 
golden age of wonders on the other, I venture to maintain a 
modest estimation of my own of this subject, though I hardly 
venture to predict from my short experience any absolute 
certainty of the results of pending trials. The source of tho 
Gold, which still constitutes an item of regular production in 
small stream washings, is undoubtedly traceable to quartz 
veins in the gneissic country rocks of the well-defined 
auriferous regions. The question is, how far these original 
sources are in themselves suitable for exploitation. That rich 
outcrops of free milling Gold rock are not abundant is evident 
from the fact that only very few traces of workings on such 
are to be found amongst a people who are by no means ignor- 
ant or slow to profit by the occurrence of the precious metal 
when it pays them to get it. The other alternative remains that 
quartz containing too small a percentage for extraction by 
any but the most skilful treatment may exist in quantities, 
though it has proved valueless to the natives, who never learnt 
any but the rudest methods of dealing with it. From actual 
examination and practical test I am convinced that the 
greater number of quartz veins are but small and of low 
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grade, The larger veins are often almost barren, whilst the 
richest streaks are generally far too minute and irregular to 
be profitably followed through the rock. I am sorry I have 
no statistics on the actual annual production of Gold from 
native washings, whilst the out-turn of the only Gold mine 
and mill established is yet too uncertain a problem for 
conclusions. Such as they are, the auriferous rocks are 
widely distributed over the eastern end of the peninsula. 
Three places are, however, especially reputed as centres, viz., 
Ning-hai, Chi-hia, and Ping-tu, whilst other small districts 
collect little parcels of Gold~dust to supply the travelling buyers 
who make periodical visits in its quest from Chefoo and other 
markets. It is hoped by the present adventurers to find and 
work mines in all these districts; but up to the present, Ping-tu 
only has afforded a lode worth the re-opening of ancient work- 
ings, no second lode of sufficient size and richness having 
been discovered elsewhere. Even in the Ping-tu district many 
other promising-looking outcrops, on which systematic 
explorations were commenced, had to be abandoned as worth- 
less. I have prepared an abstract of 99 assays of auriferous 
samples from which the average of the Ping-tu mine quartz 
proves to be from one to two ounces of Gold per ton, whilst 
that of other quartz veins seldom averages more than half an 
ounce, A further unfortunate characteristic of these ores is 
the prevalence of Pyrites and consequent combination of the 
precious metal, which is thus not all what is known as 
“free” for extraction. . 

The only other metalliferous ore actually found and said to 
have been produced in Eastern Shantung is Galena, Lead ore 
containing Silver, the latter (syeee) metal of course forming 
the attraction, and dignifying its reputed localities with the 
posthumous fame of Silver mines. Most of the occurrences 


are too insignificant to map, and it is hardly probable that 
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any will afford material for mining, but in the west 
larger deposits are reported at Chi-chuan, on which it is 
proposed to commence extensive smelting operations, although * 
the resources of the mines themselves have not been establish- 
ed. Several samples from Chi-chuan, Kii-cho and other 
spots showed most of this Galena not to be very rich in Silver, 
generally from 20 to 30 ounces per ton. Besides these, no 
actual ores of Silver have been found to my knowledge. 

Copper ores are still more conspicuous by their absence in 
anything like abundance. I have seen no Copper lodes, but 
only a few specimens from the I-shui district. 

Quicksilver and Tin, though figuring on Favveu’s and 
Howarp’s maps, appear to be only of legendary oxistence, 
which is to be regretted, as mines of these ores would be of 
great value to the Chinese, who use both metals largely. 

Jade and precious stones complete the category of Shan- 
tung’s reputed mineral resources. Of the former I have only 
seen the mock variety used for common stone ornaments, whilst 
common, valueless Garnets are the only representatives of the 
latter, much to the loss in intrinsic value of my collection. 

Having disposed of Mr. Howarn’s “ Principal Mineral 
Productions,” I have, in conclusion, to mention a few less 
sensationally attractive minerals, not figuring on the map, 
but which really do contribute to the resources of the 
country; and I must also briefly refer again to one and the 
only class of metalliferous outcrops in which I discovered a 
fertile and interesting object for mining exploration. 

The possible existence of a certain class of valuable motal- 
liferous deposits, as indicated by numerous strong ferruginous 
outcrops, deserves some special attention; such outcrops are 
found only in the limestone rocks which von RicnrHorsn 
classes as uppermost members of the archaic metamorphic 
schist series, though numerous insignificant traces of similar 
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lron oxides oceur in the gneiss beds. The most characteristic 
occurrence is at a place called Chin-kuo-san, one of a low hill 
range along the coast between Chefoo and I-chow-fu (von 
RicutHormy: Kin-sun-san), where the abundance of limestone 
fragments strewing the surface of the low hills, especially on 
the south-western slope, is remarkable. These can easily be 
traced to solid masses in the rock of more or less size and 
regularity, the largest being on the crest of the hill, where a 
temple is perched, marked as “‘ Pagoda Hill” on the charts, 
and, conformable to the strike of the limestone, its course 
ean he followed east and west along the ridge and on neigh- 
bouring hills of the low range. The mineral, Limonite, is 
hydrous oxide of Iron, more or less mixed with carbonates of 
Iron and lime, oxide of maganese, and some quartz, and on 
closer examination parts of it are found to be of pseudo- 
morphous crystalline structure, the shape of the crystals 
being modified cubes peculiar to pyrites. This peculiarity 
indicates the origin of these outcrops to be in the decomposi- 
tion of bodies of sulphuret minerals, chiefly Iron pyrites, and 
gives a degree of probability to the supposition, based on 
native report, that Galena is to be found at Chin-kuo-san. 
These outerops are therefore to be regarded as favourable 
sites on which to commence future explorations for mineral 
deposits which may be found in depth to carry Lead, Silver, or 
Copper ores. It is worthy of note that similar though much 
larger ferruginous outerops, between limestone and quartzite, 
cap bodies of these sulphurets in the Chi-chow district, 
province of Anhwei, where limited prospecting operations 
have opened up quite a promising ore body. 

A mineral product which really is mined and produced in 
considerable quantities, especially at Lai-chow-fu, is Steatite 
or Soapstone, found here in more or less purity and largely 
prepared for local use and exportation in the form of shih-/én-dse. 
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This, a fine, white, non-plastic, pipeclay-like substance, 
is, I believe, mostly used for washing and bleaching purposes. 
Varieties of the Steatite rock are also mined as an ornamental 
product, the beautifully marked Jwa-shih, some of which is cut 
into slabs and carved in various forms, which have procured 
for the mineral the name of ‘* Pagodite” in Europe. Similar 
minerals are also found in other parts of China and in Corea. 

Quartz crystals form another source of desultory mining 
amongst the villagers in some of the highor ranges of granitic 
hills, particularly near Ping-tu and Chi-mi. The pure, 
unfissured mineral is used for the manufacture of spectacle 
lenses, which, when of a uniform, light, smoky-grey colour, 
are highly valued by the Chinese. Beautiful specimens of 
the black crystals are found and sold as ornaments, and 
Dr. Wirttamson mentions some of the peculiar violet hue, 
which constitutes the amethyst. 

Asbestos occurs more or less frequently in the crystalline 
calcareous rocks, not, however, in sufficiently fibrous form to 
be of commercial value. 

Tt is not at all improbable that when the days of geological 
surveys dawn on China, other valuable minerals will be 
discovered in Shantung, such as natural phosphatic fertilisers, 
or the ores of Sodium and Aluminium—that metal of tho 
future. The necessary ingredients for glass are now found 
and utilised in its manufacture at Po-shan, and I have little 
doubt that some of the limestones would afford hydraulic 
cement. When, therefore, the Coalfields of the west are 
allowed to expand their resources, to supply the blessing of 
cheap fuel throughout the province, and the industries consum- 
ing the power to be generated by abundant Coal, come into life 
with the march of progressive culture, the true mineral resources 
of Shantung, other than those on which a partly fictitious 

reputation has depended, will be recognised and appreciated. 
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CHINESE PARTNERSHIPS: LIABILITY OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS.* 


$i. 


PROPOSITION. 

A., B., and C. enter into partnership. A. contributes 
Tis. 500, B. contributes Tis. 1,000, and C. Ts. 2,000 of 
capital, which may thus be regarded as consisting of 7 shares, 
of which A. holds 1, B. holds 2, and C. holds 4. After a 
time the firm fails, with debts to the amount of Tis. 5,000, 
and at the same time C. absconda. 

(a) To what extent and in what proportion will A. and 
B., according to Chinese mercantile law or custom, be 
required to make good the debts? 

(b) Supposing C. ia a member of a family of ample means, 
in which he has an undivided share (2.g., is ome of three 
sons, father alive), to what extent can the family property 
be made available to pay the debts of the firm? 





REPLIES. 


Mr. ©. T. Garpyur:—The partnership described in the 
heading is notcommon in China. As a rule, one head of firm, 
say A., manages business; B. and C.’s shares in business are 


a 


+ Say C. is managing head of firm, O.'s family will often secure C. 
by pledging the family property. C. abaconds, 0's creditors will not 
even then be able to take the family property, but may be assigned rente, 
or be given equitable lien. The creditors will not be able to evict O.'s 
family, but may with difficulty forca O,'s family to sell a portion of the 
property to pay or compromise claims, 
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In case of such a partnership as described :— 

(a) L—Terms of Partnership known to Creditors. —Creditors 
who have given credit to firm A., B., C., recover one-seventh 
from A., and two-sevenths from B. 

IL.—Terms of Partnership not known to Creditors. —Creditors 
will only recover seven-sevenths from A., B., if A. and 
B. have pledged their credit to such creditors explicitly 
or implicitly. If credit given to CO. individually, creditor 
cannot recover from A. or B. 

(b) .—Chinese law is very weak in the executive power 
of courts to enforce civil decrees. 

II.—The family property is commonalty, not individuality, 
the legal tenants of which are the family council. C.’s 
equitable interest in such property is not what we call 
“negotiable.” Hence the Chinese court cannot attach 
absconding C.’s interest. The utmost a Chinese court would 
do in such a case would be, in case O0.’s family camo to terms 
on ©.’s behalf with C.’s creditors, to facilitate C.’s family 
recouping themselves from C.’s equitable interest. 

In conclusion, I would state:—I1st, That English legal 
terms do not exactly express Chinese status and procedure, 
Hence the above answers are only approximate. 2nd. 
Owing to inadequacy of creditors’ remedies, investments are 
insecure and interest consequently high. 





Mr. Byron Brenan :—(a) All the Chinese whom I have 
consulted agree in saying that a just decision would be that 
each partner should be made liable for that proportion of 
the debts of the firm which his investment bears to the total 
capital, unless one of the partners had been acting as 
manager, when, if the losses were directly the result of his 
bad management, he would be held liable to a greater degree 
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than the others. All my informants state that there is no 
law or fixed custom. 

(4) The family property cannot be made available during 
the father’s lifetime, but a son would be made liable for the 
debts of his father. 





Mr. E. H. Parxer:—(a) There does not appear to be 
any law governing this subject, and local custom would be 
almost certain to vary in great commercial centres. In most 
matters, however, both Chinese law and Chinese custom are 
in accord with what the Chinese suppose to be common 
sonee ; and, under the circumstances given, the reasonable 
view is that A. should contribute one-seventh and B. two- 
sevenths of the Tls. 5,000 for which the firm is liable; and this 
view is taken by the well-informed (but not commercial) 
Chinese authority consulted. 

(b) If C.’s share is in any way indicated (though not in 
his possession), the father would not be liable beyond that 
share. Though the father is not liable for his sons’ debts 
(as a son is liable for the father’s), yet the father would be 
ealleal upon to show (supposing the family property were 
totally undivided in any way whatever) that there was no 
collusion or fraud. The action of the creditors and the 
arbitrators or court alike would be guided by the evidences of 
good faith in C. and his family and in C. and his partners. 
Such is the opinion of the Chinese authority mentioned. 

N.B.—Debts to Government are often subject to definite 
laws, and are not contemplated here. 


Mr. Henpert A, Grres:—(a) Every Chinese partnership 
is represented by, one individual member, who is solely 
responsible to the outside world for the solvency of his firm. 
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In case of insolvency, it is to him that creditors look for 
payment of their claims. The money transactions of himself 
and partners are matters to be arranged among themselves. 
If either or all of the latter abscond, his liability remains 
unaltered. 

If the working manager absconds, the creditors usually 
begin by laying hands on any of his property within reach, 
and then proceed to examine the books. Should the original 
shares, or sums invested by the other partners, be found to 
have been fully paid up, and should there be no evidence of 
any fraud, the liability of such other partners is at an end. 

(b) A father who has cast off an unworthy son, or given 
notice that he ‘will not be responsible for debts,’’ may, if 
pressed by the son's creditors, file a petition to the above 
effect in the District Magistrate’s Yamén, and obtain an 
injunction in the sense desired. 

Otherwise, the extent of a family’s liability for a son’s trado 
debts is generally referred to arbitration. 





Mr. Cuatonzr ALABASTER:—It would depend a good 
deal on circumstances. 

If A. was ostensibly the managing partner, the ereditors 
would go for him for the full amount, leaving him to try to 
recover from his partners. If B. was the manager, they 
would go forhim. IfC. was the manager, they would try to 
get the whole amount of debt out of A. or B., whichever was 
the man of substance, but with very little chance, failing interest 
with the authorities or foreign pressure, as they would allege they 
had merely contributed Ts. 500 and Tis. 1,000 to the capital 
of the firm, that they had lost that, and were not further liable. 
If the creditors were very persistent, and threatened to hang 
themselves if not paid, A. and B., to avoid the consequences, 
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would attempt to make a compromise, not otherwise; but 
according to Chinese ideas neither A. or B. could be held liable 
for more than their share of the debt, if that. In answer to the 
2nd question, I believe an action might be brought against 
the family for the full amount of 0.’s debt; but if the father was 
alive, he would lave no share in the family property, though 
he would have a reversionary interest. 





Rev. Jonn Mactutyre:—Theoretically and according to 
the law of equity, as understood by the Chinese, A. and B, 
ought to be muleted only in proportion to their shares. But 
as a matter of fact and inviolate custom, no distinction would 
be made; and it would be a mere question as to whether 
A. or B. were the mora likely party to make good the loss. 
The custom is to pounce on both alike, and to hang on moat 
tenaciously to the best payer. “ Either or both”—is the 
motto,—‘' but by all means the beat man.” As to O., the 
absconder, the case is one of absolute certainty: the family 
is called on to make good the loss, and will be harried and 
worried until it does so. Cases are reported to me which in 
Western countries would be reckoned simply ineredible. But 
such is the hold the Family Idea has in China, and such their 
notions of the family honour, thatif A. and B. were not worth 
the trouble of aqueczing, the family of C. would be politely 
waited upon by all the ereditors alike; and some of the credi- 
tors (I have known such o case) might even take up their aboda 
in the family, and remain there at the family cost, and share 
the family opium-pipe, till duly bought off. Another case 
is namecl in this city (Hai-ch'éng, near Newchwang) in which 
a large property had got infinitesimally divided and subdi- 
vided, leaving in course of time only one solvent and pros- 
perous man out of a large number representing the original 
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undivided property. Yet he became answerablo for all calls 
upon the original estate—and is now utterly ruined. This 
seoms an inexplicable, and certainly is an extreme case. Por 
to take a case not stated in the paper, but whieh ought 
to be stated for completeness’ suke:—If C. and his brothers 
have alroady agreed with the father to break up the family 
estate (fin-chia Fp ¥), then oach is free from all claims 
made in the namo of the other; the father is free of the son, 
the son free of the father, and the brothers are free of 
each other. 


ooo 


Mr. P. G. von Miztenporrr :—A. and 3. have first of all 
to pay their share, ie. A., one-seventh Tis. 714.29; B., 
two-sevenths =Tls. 1,428.57. Should tho third partner have 
no means, they lave to make good his share too ( fa] fp Ee 
$F Z 3), if their personal property suffices. Against C. an 
action is brought before the magistrate of his place of registra- 
tion (La-li pien-lan, chapter iii., pp. 1 and 5), and supposing 
his undivided share in the family property is sutlicient, the 
four-seventh share (==Tls. 2,857.14) due by him is collected. 
If found insufficient, his brothers, as Jong as the family 
property remains undivided, have to make up the difference. 

Each partner has first to pay in proportion to his share, 
and cannot bo asked to pay more, until all means to collect 
the money due by the others have been exhausted. 

If the debt cannot be fully paid by the partners, a Sl (i 2 
(ising-luny-p*iao) is sometimes given, referring the creditor 
to better times. Such promissory note ean be presented at 
any time; even after the «death of tho debtor, his son and 
heir is responsible to the amount of his inheritance (40 BE -F 7 


RK ik F iB). 
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A Catnese Orriciat (anonymous):—1.—The answer to 
the query (a) will be, that in ordinary cases A. and B. 
would be liable to make good the debts in proportion 
to the amount of their respective shares to the extent of 
Tis, 2,142.86, of which A. would have to pay Tis. 714.29 and 
B.the balance. There is no express law on this point, and casas 
of this kind will have to be decided on their own merits and 
according to equity; but I find that numerous cases have from 
time to time been decided upon this principle, which may 
fairly be taken to be the general rule applicable to such 
eases. I am supposing the case now put as one of ordinary 
partnership, the debts, amounting to Tls. 5,000, having been 
contracted bond jidein the usual course of business ; for if 
thera has been frand, it would alter the case materially, and 
the responsibility of A. and B. might be determined in a 
different manner. 

2.—I take it that O. is a son who had hitherto done 
nothing to inerease the wealth of the family, and that the 
Tis. 2,000 of the capital putin by him in business was not 
furnished by his father, and that the name of the family has 
never been used in contracting the debts; in which case the 
reply to the question (i) will be that, in accordance with the 
well-known maxim, “The father’s debts the son pays, the 
son's debts the father ignores,” the family property cannot 
be attached to pay the debts of the firm. 





Mr. Si Fu-seiine :—The answer is that they must all pay 
up, proportionately to the shares, either the whole amount 
owing, or, if ao decided, a pereentage on that amount, 
whatever it be. If 0. should have absconded, A. and B, 
cannot be held responsible for it all; but, being partners, 
they may be called upon to deliver up C. If C. have a family, 
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or a father alive, or be one of three sons, and there is property 
remaining, any of these may bo called upon t pay up; and, 
unless they pay, suffer attachment for the amount. In the 
case of brothers, it depends upon whither they keep separate 
households or not. If not separate, the brothers may be 
ordered to make the amount good; but if they have already 
separated housekeeping, the brothers cannot be called upon 
to answer for it. But for personal debts you can only mako 
the family surrender his person : it is only in debts to Govorn- 
ment that the property can be confiscated in satisfaction. If 
no trace can be found of C, after his absconding, A. and B. 
may be ordered to pay up their proportionate shares, in the 
first instance, of what is due; yet the matter cannot 
be allowed to stand there because A.’s and B.’s shares are 
smaller. If the concern have been owned by the three men 
in partnership, but C. alone havo usually conducted the 
business, then it would be necessary to await the absconding 
C.’s recapture before deciding the case. 

In short, the circumstances and ins and outs of such 
problems as these differ perpetually, and China has no rigid 
law to apply to all cases ; all that can be done is to consider 
the facts and try to deal equitably. 





Mr. Geo. Jamison :—The genoral result to be gathered 
from the foregoing papers, a result which is quite coincident 
with my own reading and observation, may bo summarised 
as follows :— 

In the caso of an ordinary partnership, A., B., C., where 
the terms are known to creditors and all the partners tako 
some share in the control of the business, in event of failure 
each partner is liable only for a share of the debts propor- 
tionate to his share of the capital. Thus in the case stated, A, 
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would be liable for one-seventh, B. for two-sevenths, and C. 
for four-sevenths. A. on paying up his seventh is entitled to 
a clear discharge, and the creditors must get what they can 
out of B. and GO. This, I think, may undoubtedly be consi- 
dered as the leading principle. But in the case of a firm where 
there are one or more ostensible and managing partners and 
one or several dormant partners who have put money in the 
concern and reegive their share of the profits, but who do not 
further interfere in the business and are not generally known 
as such to creditors, there will be a tendency to regard such 
dormant partners as investors merely, and not as partners 
proper. They will not usually be held responsible for any 
part of the debts, If, for instance, A. and B, were such 
dormant partners, and C, was the manager and ostensible 
head of the concern, then on (C.’s absconding the creditors 
would have extreme diffenlty in taking proceedings against 
A.and B. They would almost certainly have to show that 
A. and B. in some way contributed to the catastrophe or were 
privy to C.’s absconding or were endeavouring to screen him 
from justice. A. and GB. would, ofcourse, lose the capital that 
they had invested, and they would be expected and required 
to do all in their power to produce the absconding C., but 
further than that they would not be subjected to legal moles- 
tation. C.and the other ostensible partners, if any, would 
be deemed to be the sole partner or partners in the firm, and 
would be liable to be proceeded against as such under the 
general rule. 

It would appear to follow from this that in the case of a 
joint stock company, the capital of which is represented by 
shares fully paid up, there would be considerable difficulty in 
compelling Chinese shareholders to contribute to the liquida- 
tion of the debts of the concern in event of failure, unless it 
could be shown that there was a specific agreement to so 
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contribute. Iam of course speaking of a purely native com- 
pany unconnected with any of the foreign systems for the 
registration and control of such companies. A company of 
this kind would probably be regarded, as in fact it is, as a 
huge partnership in which the directors would represent the 
ostensible or managing partners and the shareholders the 
dormant partners. The former would be responsible for tho 
whole of the debts, while the latter would most likely be held 
blameless. 

With regard to the second part of the question, viz., how 
far the family property in which the absconding bankrupt 
had an undivided share could be made available to meet his 
debts, there is some difficulty in giving a procixe answer. 
The family property, as I have already described it, is such 
as that, while on the one hand each son or his representatives 
have an equal share in it, of which he or they cannot be 
deprived, on the other the father has tho control of it for lifo, 
and may during his lifetime waste it or squander it as he 
pleases. Though he cannot by will control the devolution of 
it after his death, he may in his lifetime so use it that none of 
the sons shall ever get to enjoy it atall. He may also by a 
legal process cut out a son from the succession entirely, 
but as this can only be done for grave moral turpitude, 
and is rarely resorted to, it may be here loft out of 
consideration. 

Take, then, such a case as the proposition suggests—an 
absconding debtor who owns such an undivided share. There 
seems no reason why a decree, at all events, should not be 
recorded against the family property to the extent of the 
debtor’s share. More especially would this be the case if the 
share which C. put in the partnership was advanced from the 
family property, and the profits of the concern, so long as 
there were profits, were brought into the common stock. 
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But the difficulty would be not.so much in getting a decree 
againstthe family property asin carrying itout. The usual and 
ordinary way in which a Chinese Court enforces its decrees in 
civil matters is not by seizure aud sale of the goods of the de- 
fanlter, as we do, but by attachment, that is, by arresting 
the person of the debtor and putting him in prison. To be in 
debt and to refuse or be unable to pay is itself a criminal 
offence, for which the offender is liable to punishment. The 
arrest of the debtor is therefore the necessary preliminary to 
the enforcement of any decree for the payment of a debt, and 
until this is effected nothing can be done. For debts due to 
Government—such as arise, for instance, from the defaleations 
of an officer of Government—it is customary to seize and eon- 
fiscate by a summary process the property not only of the 
defaulter himself but also that of his family. As an instance 
of how that is done, I may mention a case which 
appeared in the very last issue of the Chinese Times, dated 
13th November, where it is stated that an officer of the 
Government being short in his accounts, the officials 
confiscated his property, and that proving insufficient, they 
proceeded to confiscate that of his brother. Finding, however, 
afterwards that he had a son possessed of means, they 
released the brother’s goods and seized the son’s. In this case 
evidently the family property had been divided. This, 
however, is done rather by virtue of an order of the supreme 
executive than by process of law, and does not affect the 
general question. The usual and ordinary remedy is to put 
the debtor in prison until he pays. 

It is evident, then, that ao long as C., the defaulter, can 
escape arrest, no action can be taken against the family 
property. The father’s debt is the debt of the son, and all 
remedies available against the former may be used againat 
the latter, but the converse does not hold good; the son’s 
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debt is not the father’s, neither is it that of his brothers. None 
of these can be imprisoned at the demand of the creditors, 
and there being nobody to proceed against, nothing can be 
done. The creditors must wait until his share of the property 
has been separated from the rest and in the hands of one who 
can be attached. 

Sooner or later, however, the defaulter would be found and 
thrown into prison, and then bogins that see-saw of negotia- 
tions with which almost all cases of the kind end in China. 
It is @ question of who can hold out longest—the debtor or 
the creditor. The upshot is always a compromise of some 
kind. The creditor or creditors take what they can get and 
declare themselves satisfied, whereupon the debtor is released. 

So far I have been speaking of what would probably happen 
if the strict course of legal procedure were followed and no 
more. But as everyone knows, there are various other 
means by which creditors can enforee payment of debts 
without having recourse to the authorities at all. They may, 
as Mr. ALABASTER suggests, threaten to go and hang themselves 
if not paid, or they may go and quarter themselves on the 
family of the debtor, who do not venture to turn them out. 
To get rid of these annoyances or for fear of worse troubles, 
the debtor or his friends will pay or compromise or make 
some arrangement as soon as possible, These incidents, 
however, are beyond the scope of the present inquiry, which 
has been confined to consideration of the extent of the remedy 
which the law provides for a peaceful citizen who wishes to 
have his strict legal rights and no more. The general 
conclusion is that the family property, if still undivided, may 
by dint of exertion be made available for the payment of the 
debts of any of its members, at least up to the extent of that 
member's share, but that there is no simple or expeditious 
method of effecting it. If the property has already been 
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divided, the creditors will have no claim whatever against 
the other shares. 


——_—_C 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Extract from a Peririon presented to the Government of 
Hongkong by the Chinese Merchants in the Colony, 
suggesting an alteration in the law of Bankruptcy and 
the compulsory Registration of the Partners in Mercantile 
Firms. (China Mail, 20th July 1882.) 

Chinese partnership concerns in the interior always use the 
real names in drawing up their partnership agreements. 
Now whereas according to Chinese usage, whenever a shop 
becomes insolvent, in all cases the full amount of deficit 
has tobe made good pra ratd by the partmers aeccording to the 
amount of capital represented by them. There is therefore in 
the interior no such practices as using fictitious names. But 
as in this Colony the regulations, paying no regard to the 
nuinber of shares held in each shop, throw the blame, the 
moment when bankruptey oceurs, invariably on those who 
are men of substance, and require them to make full reparation 
on behalf of the whole of the partners, the consequence is that 
many use the name of some association, or the literary style 
of an uncle or nephew, in signing the partnership agreement, 
with a view to prevent being involved themselves. In case the 
Government desire that the true names of the chief partners 
should be reported, the undersigned pray that the matter may be 
dealt with by an alteration of the laws now in force. If there 
is a case of real insolvency the amount of liabilities should be 
required to be made good by the partners of the shop con- 
cerned, distributing the amount pro ratd according to the 
amount of capital represented by their respective shares, and 
thus repaying the creditors, 
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The various hongs and shops having once reported and 
registered the names and surnames of their partners, tho 
persons so registered should be considered the chief partners 
in each case, and if bankruptey occurs they should be bound 
to repay and make good the amount of its liabilities. If any 
of such chief partners have no real property in this Colony, 
in that case, whether the creditors be foreign or Chinese, the 
Government should consent to send an official communication to 
the Chinese Authorities requesting that tho family property 
which the persons concerned may have in the country be 
ascertained, sequestrated, and sold to provide the due portion 
of the amount to be repaid, 


i. 





NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
SALT MONOPOLY IN CHINA. 
Ly PF. HIRTH, Pry, 
ee 


If it is true that even at the present day certain tribes of 
Bedouins, on the Arabian peninsula, entirdly abstain from the 
use of salt in their ments! it is equally trne that in the 
history of all civilised nations we find traces of salt having 
been among the earliest products of international industry and 
ecommerce. We possess a large literature not only on the 
modern state of its production and taxation in Western 
countries, but also on the historical phases of this important 
factor in the development of public resources.? In ap- 
proaching the beginnings of the treatment of this commodity 
as a subject of national revenue, we find that in the west, too, 
salt was taxed, if not made a government monopoly, at the 
earliest periods of national life. A nation once accustomed to 
the use of this article will not easily give it up. As an indis- 
pensable commodity it was, therefore, from remote antiquity, 
not only a most handy medium for indirect taxation, but also 
a great source of international power to the prodneing 
eountries ; and as such it must have been a more efficient 
means to exact political advantages from the neighbouring 
atates than even warlike efforts. In ancient times, when the 


————_—_—_— ee —roevcw_IP—MCOSES 
1 H.v. Maltzan, Reisen in Arabian, Vol. Il, quoted in Hehn, Das Sals, 
dine kylturiistorische Studle, Berlin, 1873, p.16. In the last-named work an 
interesting collection of passegea from ancient and medimval sothors, 
regarding the use of salt with various nations, will be found. 
2 Sea A, Schmidt, Das Salk, sine volkpwirthechaftliche und jinansielle 
Mudie, Ind Ed,, Leipzig, 1874, p, CA: “ Literatur,” 
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modes of manufacturing salt were much more imperfect than 
they are now, the production being chiefly confined to the 
sea~borders, it must have been an easy matter for a maritime 
state to bring an inland neighbour to terms by cutting off the 
supply in one of the principal necessaries of life; and it 
appears to me that the production of salt and its trade to the 
interior is not among the least reasons why the occupants of 
the sea-coast so frequently gained the supremacy over their 
inland neighbours. 

In China, the history of salt taxation may be suid to repre- 
sent the principal features in the history of political ceonomy 
generally. The earliest mention of the use of salt appears in 
the Yi-kung.2 The great Emperor Yii (2205-2197 B.C.) 
had called upon the province of Ch‘ing-chou* to supply 
the court with “ salt, fine grass-cloth, and the productions of 
the sea, of various kinds; with silk, hemp, lead, pine-trees, and 
strange stones, from the valleys of the Tai, ete.” Ch‘ing- 
chou is described as the country lying between the sea and 
the Tai mountain. This answers to the present Shantung, 
The coast of Shantang must have indeed been the first part of 
the present empire where this important industry was practised ; 
certainly the evaporation of sea-water on the southern coast 
did not follow but with the appearance of civilised life among 
the southern barbarians. 

During the Chou dynasty (B.C. 1122-249) we find officers 
appointed for the administration of salt matters. Yen-jén, lit. 
salt-men, are mentioned in a list of the court officials during 
that period,” but sinco they appear amidst a host of appa- 
rently inferior employés, such as butchors, tailors and shoe- 








3 Legge, The Chinese Classics, Vol. III, Vt. I, p. 102. 4 oo Hq. 


& Chon-li (i i) ch, 1, », 4 Cin the recently reprinted Sung edition 
of Thirteen Classics), Cf. Plath, Ueber die Verfaxeung und Verwaltung 
China's unter den drei ersten Dynastion, Munich, 1864, p, 77. 
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makers, and since Ma Tuan-lin,® in his list of Chou officials, 
made out on a modified plan, includes them among his 
wu-ming-kwan, who appear to have been officers of a lower 
order as opposed to the yr-ming-kuan,’ possibly ‘ officers 
without a commission,” it looks as if in the early days of the 
dynasty they had merely to regulate the purchase and consump- 
tion of salt for the Imperial kitchen, or for sacrificial purposes. 
We learn, however, from the Liang-kuang-yen-fa-chih,* that the 
earlier salt-officers of this dynasty were palace-officers, who 
had under them the control of certain gifts to the court 
payable in salt, although no preventive measures approaching 
anything like a system were in existence. The idea of the 
salt monopoly as a regular branch of government administra- 
tion must be ascribed to the celebrated statesman Kuan Chung, 
alias Kuan I-wu,? who died B.C. 645, after a public 
career of forty years, during which time, as prime minister to 
the Duke Huan of the little state Ch‘i, he raised his 
native country to the rank of a powerful state. We are 
fortunate enough to possess the greater part of a work on 
legislation written by this ancient authority, and although 
it is generally understood that later commentators have made 
additions to the text handed down in the present editions,4 
the philosopher Kuan or “Auan-tei,"” for under this name 
he has become famous as an author, deserves to be studied by 
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6 Ch. 47, p, 82 (ed, 1523). Te ge ES A iE. 

: peal i Ee Pe Fadl Canton, 1835,—a record of all that pertains to the 
history and management of salt mattera in Kunng-tung and KRuang-si, with 
an introduction on the history of the salé monopoly in China, generally. 
The Han-wei-ts‘nag-ehu, a collection of works of the Han and Wei dynastles 
(see Wylie, p. 209 aeg.), contains a book on Salt and lron, the You-t'ieh-Inen 


( ha ah ii), which, of course, trenta merely of the ancient phases of the 
question. 

. #E (ih ; = B& @, also known aa the philosopher Kuan-tui, 
(@ --). Cy. Mayers, Manual, p. 91. 

aad cg fa a. Mayera, ep. cit, p, 68. 

ll Wylie, Voter on Chin, Dit., p. 74. 
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those who wish to acquaint themselves with the early 
development of political principles in the Far East. If the 
ideas handed down under his name are really those of a 
writer of the 7th century before Christ, we eumnot but 
admit that in certain respects he was far ahead of any of his 
Western contemporaries. His lifetime, reaching into the early 
days of Royal Rome, and the work of his life being done before 
Solon the Athenian was born, Kuan Chung may be regarded 
as having furnished the very type of’ a statesman in the modern 
sense. By collecting facts for purposes of government admi- 
nistration, and by endeavouring to describe such facts in the 
shape of a numerical formula, he may, in the proper senso 
of the word,” be regarded as the oldest “ statistician” of all 
nations. The method which he adopted in persuading his mo- 
narch to introduce taxes on salt may in all respects be called 
statistical. The Duko, in a conversation with Kuan-tzii, his 
minister, had consulted him on government affairs, and 
received the advice to levy taxes upon salt, hitherto not a 
sourco of public revenue. ‘ How is this to be done ? ” the 
Duke enquired,“ upon which the philosopher replied : 
Tn a family of ton individuals, there will be ten consumers 
of salt; in a fumily of a hundred, there will be a hundred 
consumers. A male adult will consume five sh ng (pints)," 


12 Of. Wappius, Kinfildrwng in das Studivn der Statistih,od, Gandil, Leipzig, 
1881, ch, 1: Begrid¥ dur Statistik, It Sve the works of Auan-+tzii, ch, 22. 
14 Ff. The scholinst mulds that of salt. 100 shéag are equal to 76 eattios 
12 tals and a small fraction. Kuan Ching’s avernre for a male adult it 
seems therefrom woth] anuunt to Gi skéng, ornluut 46 catties or O14 dhs, per 
annum, or at least half of that, say 30 dé; women are stated to consume 
but three-fifths, and children two-fifths, If we give the highest and lowest 
estimates aud each of the three classes of consumers an eqial share in our 
calculation, the annual averagu would anwount to ahout dibs, por individual. 
Necker estimated the consumption in those provinces of Pranee which had 
purchased an exemption from the gadelle (pays franes rédlindgs) at about 
194 Jd. for each individual. (Administration des finances, tome Ul, p, 12, 
quoted in McCulloch's Comm, Diet, #. v. Salt.) MeCulloch (ibid.) estimates 
the average at 22 Js. for eawh individual in England. Kuan Chune’s dds, 30 
pd er would my acer ng —— — if be could calculate 
erence in weight cause it hineso salt, which is very 

damp and not refined, ere ; 
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or at least half that quantity, of salt every month; a 
female adult, three siéng, or at least half of this; a child, two 
shéng, or at least half of this. These are the averages for 
salt consumption.” Kuan Chung continues his reasoning by 
ealculating from these averages the consumption not known at 
his time, for the whole country. “In a country of ten 
thousand chariots,” he says, ‘‘the number of consuming 
individuals may be set down atten millions.” Upon these 
salt-consumers the prudent philosopher recommends to levy 
a tax payable by the dealers in this article ; this, he said, would 
be an impost which nobody could escape. With a similar 
calculation he recommended the introduction of a tax upon 
the iron produced in the country. The officials in charge of 
the iron works (fieh-kuan) had reported that every woman in 
the country must have a needle and a knife, that every field 
labourer must have a plough, a spade, and a cooking pan, a 
eart, a hatchet, etc.,—all these being necessaries of life, a tax 
upon which would be a regular source of public revenue, 

This conversation of Kuan Chung’s with his Duke led to 
the institution of the salt and the iron monopolies, both of 
which not only yielded the desired revenue, but also became 
a great stimulus for the succeeding governments to do all in 
their power to promote production as well as consumption. 
We know that the iron industry of China assumed important 
dimensions during the following centuries. Chinese iron 
must have been of very superior quality, since not only the 
countries of Central Asia drew their supplies from the Far 
East, but even the Roman market, as we know from Pliny, 
who says, that of all kinds of iron coming to Rome the 

1s Shéng (3), “chariots” being the literal translation, GF Mencius 
book I, 1, 1, 4 (Legge, Classios, Vol. I, p. 2). Legge remarka: aor 
arnperor's domain, =1,000 fe equare, produced 10,0 war-chariots. 

to Ku mm producing 1, 000 chariots was that of a how, or prince." Senin 


Led an aaa the chariot should be assumed to comprise a thousand 
vid: 
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Chinese (sericum forrum) is the best.“ The salt produced 
on the Shantung coast during the Chon dynasty was not only 
consumed in the country of Ch‘i, but we are informed that 
the states of Liang, Chou, Sung, Wei and T'u-yang were in 
great trouble when the usual supply of salt did not come 
forward from Ch‘i, not to speak of the frontier nations, the 
Hsiung-nu, etc., who were then entirely dependent in this 
respect. The salt monopoly introduced by Kuan Chung thus 
became the source of immense wealth collected in the state of 
Ch‘i, and was the basis of a regular system of «lministration 
known as yen-fa, te., “ the method of salt administration.” 
It appears that there are no records to show that a similar 
system existed in other parts of the coast during the Chou 
dynasty, but. the account from which 1 have derived most of 
my information, states that the revenue derived from the 
salt and iron monopolies had, during the Ts‘in dynasty (B.C. 
255-209) grown to about twenty times tle amount gained 
during the Chou poriod.” 

It appears that native records lave no extraordinary changes 
to mention up to the Han dynasty. During the reign of 
Kao-ti (B.C. 206 to 194), woe are informod in the Shih-ki, 
the people of Wu-chih,—a district city in the ancient 
principality of An-ting, somewhere in the present Kan-su 
Province,” became rich from salt and iron, and the 
Liang-kuang-yen-fa-chih remarks that at the time the two 
articles were not forbidden. It appears therefrom that the 
salt and iron monopolies introduced by Kuan Chung had been 


16 Pliny, XXXIV, 14 (41) 145. Cf. China and the Roman Orient, p. 225 
eeq., note 2, The iron industry of China came into prominence siuce the 
Ts‘in dynasty (B.C, 255-202). 

17 Liang-huang-yon-fa-chih (Sce above, Note 8.) Cf. Ma Tunn-lin, ch, 15, 
p. 4b; rnp mad ag ch. 24n, p. 15, ; ss F 

18 B FE. See Shik-hi, ch. 129. p.6 (in quoting the historical reeords 
I refer to the palace eilition of A.D. 1789). According to a scholion to this 
passage the old district city was situated 40 li east of An-ting haien in 


Ching Chou (7% | & x i), ie., about lat, 85° 88', long. 104° 50', 
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abandoned. The city of Wu-chih, being situated close to the 
frontier countries in Central Asia, it looks as if the market from 
which the west drew its supplies of both salt and iron wasin the 
hands of its inhabitants during the Han dynasty. 1 am not 
prepared at present to collect notices regarding its trade, but tha 
simple fact, as stated in the Stih-£i, is apt to raise our curiosity, 
since a staple place for Chinese iron in the extreme north- 
west of the empire must have been connected with the trade 
in Seric iron through Contral Asia to Syria and Alexandria. 
As regards the administration of salt matters it was during 
the Han dynasty that some sort of monopoly was again 
introdueed. During the several wars carried on by the 
Emperor Wu-ti, with the Hsiung-nu and other nations in 
Central Asia, the expenses of which had been further enhanced 
by such costly expeditions as that of Chang Ch‘ien to the 
countries of the West, the resources of even so rich a country 
as that of the Han were bound to dwindle down, and when, 
in tho Yiian-Shan period (B.C. 122 to 116), the Imperial 
prince had been placed in command of armies all over the 
empire, a financial erisis demanded immediate steps towards an 
improvement. Two of the advisers of the great monarch 
were then specially named as having created an efficient 
system based on the revival of the salt and iron monopolies, 
viz., Tung-kuo Hsien-yang” and K‘ung Chin.™ In their 
memorial to the Emperor they advanced the following 
arguments :*' ** Wlintever treasures may be concealed in 
the ground or in the depths of the sea are a priori the property 
of the Crown.” If your Majesty be so disinterested as to 


19 Ht BG J EB. We ocenpied the post of a teat-kuan-shih a ES we. 
T'w-shu-ohi-chéug, LIT, 14, oh. 31, p. 2 Cin quoting this work I would refer 
the reader to Mayera’ numbering of the categories and sections as given in 
China Mevien, Vol. VI, p. 210 sey.) 

20 FL dé. 21 SAih-d, ch, 80, p. 9. 

22 sharp (ap iF), lit. "the minor treasury,” explained by the scholinat 
ae representing the Emperor's private budget as opposed to the state treasury 


under the ta-seii-néng (Fe fal BB). 
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place them at the disposal of the state treasury in support of 
the public revenue, the people will thereby be able to appro- 
priate the produce of the land and the sca and thus become 
rich and prosperous; but salt and iron officers should be 
appointed with authority to summon tho people for boiling 
salt with implements and vessels belonging to government, 
the clandestine manufacture being punishable by the culprit's 
left foot being put in irons, and the vessels and implements 
used in committing the fraud being forfeited to Government.” 
The originators of this plan were thereupon called upon to 
organise a new system carrying out this idea, and tho servico 
_ of salt as well as of iron inspectors (yen-kuan, t‘ieh-kuan) it is 
stated dates from that period. 

In the year B.C. 110 the Censor Sang Hung-yang™ 
recommended the appointment of “ collectors of salt and 
iron taxes, on the principle of adjusted taxation,” 
according to which system 28 chin, or principalities, out 
of the 110 which constituted the 13 provinces, or chou, 
of the Western Han, were each to have an administrator of 
salt matters, or yen-kuan. But the levy of a salt-tax was not 
the thing the people liked, and political economists soon set 
to work, though in vain, to find arguments against it. We 
read that under the Emperor Chao-ti (B.C. 86 to 73) stress 
was laid, in a prize essay, on the dislike shown by the people 
against the salt and iron taxes, although Sang Hung-yang, 
the originator of the scheme, had quoted the example of former 
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a x CHA =F. See Ch*ien-han-shy, ch, 66, pp. 8 and 19, 


a 8 it Fi oi fe. From the following pnastages I conclude that 
Sang Hung-yang's system, though likewise a sort of monopoly, differed from 
the system adopted during the Chou dynasty in this respect, that formerly 
private — paid a tax for being permitted to work «alt and iron, which 
they sold at pleasure, whereas now the Government monopolixed the manu- 
facture as well as the sale; the sale, on the plea of adjusting the price, 
which, however, was maintainel at such a high rate aa to yiekl a high tex; 
for, a5 we shall see hereafter, the poor were thereby forced to live upon 
unsalted meals, : 
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emperors, when the profit made by the government out of the 
manufacture of these two necessaries was held to be solely 
made in the interest of the people, on the plea that it 
covered war expenses and thereby helped to keep up the 
peace; it had been the principal argument of Sang Hung- 
yang’s scheme that ‘ by neglecting the salt and iron taxation, 
the resources for keeping the boundary states in order were 
bound to fail, and the enemies of the country would gain the 
upper hand.” The learned essayist remarks against this : ‘‘As 
to quoting the example of former emperors, the sense of 
justice for which our forefathers were known, is in direct 
contradiction with the doctrine taught by Sang Hung-yang. 
In ancient times the price of salt was equal to that of grain 
or ries, but since the Government has monopolised production 
in order to render prices uniform, salt has beeome dear, and 
thea poorer classes have to work their fields with wooden 
ploughs and use their hands in licu-of weeding-hooks [because 
of the new tax upon iron], and live upon unsalted meals.” 
The Government remained deaf against such complaints, and 
the salt and iron monopolies were kept in force for a century 
when, under the Emperor Ytian-ti (B.C. 48 to 32), they 
were suspended for three years. What became of them after 
this period is not quite clear, but it appears that some sort of 
taxation existed. The salt question, it seems, came to the front 
again under Ming-ti, of the Eastern Han dynasty (A.D. 58 to 
76). It was again a financial crisis which summoned the 
inventive genius of the then prominent statesmen to aclvance 
arguments for and against the several remedies suggested. 
Chang Lin,* president of a board of Government, came to the 
conclusion that salt, being one of those necessaries of life which 
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30 ie PR. I"w-shu-chi-chiéng, UI, 14, ch, 284, p, 26, According to 
the biographical work Wan-hsing-tiuag-py (Tp it Sie BE) quoted there, he 
merely revived the system introduced daylng the reign of Wu-ti, 
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none, not oven the wealthy, could do without, was the fittest 
subject of taxation, and he proposed that its sule should again be 
taken in hand by the authorities.“ It was in vain that a 
party of politicians, headed by Chu Hui,** a distinguished 
patriot, protested ; Chang Liu’s proposals were acevpted nui 
remained in force during the Emperor's lifetime, THis sucees- 
sor, Chang-ti (A.D. 76 to $9) changed the system again hy 
creating something similar to the former salt and iron tux 
officers, and again the patriots protested, this time headed by 
one Chéng Chung* Under Ho-ti (A.D. 8 to L0G) the 
prohibition of the manutacture of salt and iron was again 
abolished. This state of matters seems to have lasted till 
close to the end of the Han dynasty, when, during the Chien- 
an period (A.D. 196 to 220), commissioners were again 
appointed to control tho sale of salt, on the plea that buffaloes 
shonld be bought from the net proceeds; these it was 
intended shonld be placed at the disposal of the people 
as an encouragement in agricultural labour, with a view to get 
emigrants and vagrant$folks to return to their homes, It is 
remarked in our account that, althongh salt was not 
forbidden at the time, a tax had to be paid which could not be 
remitted. 

During the period of tho Three Kingdoms (A.D. 220 to 
618), it appears that cach of the three governments then 
dividing the rule over China had its own systom. Kuang- 
tung, as part of the Kingdom of Wu, had its sult wdminis- 
trated by an officer residing at Tung-kuan, on the East 
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% Cf, Hou-han-shn, ch, 73, p. 3. 

27 . For his biography see Hon-han-shu, Le. p, 1 segq.s Tu-xhat- 
chi-ch'éng, LI, 14, eh. 66, p. 16. 

28 8 %. Tn charge of the state treasury (fa-ssit-néng, Kk | RB) 


from A.D). SI to his death in A.D, 83. T*u-xhu-chi-chéng, U1, 14, ch, 494, 
y.4, For fuller biography ree How-han-shu, ch, 6, p, 1 segy, 
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River, whose title was seii-yen-tu-wei.™ During the Tsin 
Dynasty (A.D. 265 to 420) salt and iron taxes were under 
the special control of a board of finances called to-chih,™ 
with local officers in the different principalities. 

When China was again ruled over by two courts, a deficit in 
the publie revenue caused the Government of the southern part 
under Wén-ti in A.D. 561 to levy a tax upon * the boiling of 
sea-salt;" and after the empire had been re-united, we find 
under the year 583 the record of an edict which places the 
free use of the “ salt-marshes "“" and of the “ salt-springs”™ 
at the disposal of the people. It seems doubtful whether the 
sen-coast participated in this privilege. 

During the first century of the T‘ang dynasty the monopoly 
was not enforced with much strictness. At the beginning of 
the eighth century it appears that great portions of the lower 
orders of the population were without occupation, and that 
evil results threatened from insufficient production on the one 
hand and the imminent growth of proletarianism on the other. 
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a0 Kee, H#. the hoard “evleulating expenditure.” This was the authority 
in charge of all public property, and it hod to “ealeulate the production of 


salt and ison (Bp EBB Bt ZB.” 


»yen-okik, T'ang records speak of 18 galt-mearshea worked 
by Government officials, The most important ones within the present 
Eightoen Provinces were those at the bent made by the Yellow River in 
surrounding the Bhan-si Province on ita south-weatern corner, near the city 
of Chieh-chou (TBE Hy) in Shan-ai. Their hietory, geography, adminietra- 
tion, ete,, will he found minutely treated upon in the Bu-tuag-yen-fa-pel-lan 
(i) TE Se PE fe BB), published in A.D. 1790, in 8 vole. Probably aalt 
whe manutactared on & avuall ecale in theese districts from remote antiquity, 
but the proluction connot have sseumed large dimensilona up to the Han 
period, since we are told that the firat Government inspector was there 
appointed in connection with Sang Hung-yang’s scheme (B.C. 110), 
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a Be Fy, yen-ching, in Swechuen and Yiinnan, Regarding those 
of the jiret-named provinee, ace Imbert, in the Annales pour le propagation 
fo ie foi, vol. III, p. 369; extract in Chinase Repository, Vol. XTX, p. 325, 
and Hur, A Journey through the Chinese Bmpire (Engl, Ud., New York, 
1863), Vol I, ». 800 eegg. During the Tiang dynasty salt-springs were 
worked under Government supervision, , 
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This was apparently the state of the empire in A.D, 713, 
when one of the Emperor’s advisers, Liu T‘ung® made the 
proposal that menials and agriculturists without occupation 
should be employed in salt and iron works, and after this 
the collection of taxes upon the salt-marshes, of which there 
were cight, of the salt-springs, of which there were 640, and 
of the salt-works in Yu-chou (tho country about Peking), in 
Ta-t‘ung (in Shensi) and Héng-yeh® was placed under the 
control of the To-chih* or Board of Finances. A further 
change was brought about during the period Chien-an 
(A.D. 758 to 760), when the Salt and Iron Tax Com- 
missioner, Ti-wu Chi* proposed that out of the unsettled 
population those who occupicd themselves with the manufac- 
ture of salt should bo styled ¢‘ing-hu* (cottars?), who were 
to do labour in salt-works kept on Government account 
and therefore to be exempted from all other socage. More- 
over, on transporting salt from place to place in the interior, 
a transit tax of 10 per cent was to be levied on the market price. 
Tt must be understood that salt and iron were then worked 
entirely on Government account; for, it is further on record 
that the clandestine manufacture and sale of these products 
was liable to punishment. This arrangement must have had 
its drawbacks, since counter-proposals were soon made by 
Liu Yen,” the great scholar and financial operator 
of that period. He, too, in his turn held the post 
of a Salt and Iron Commissioner, and as such became tho 
originator of a system similar to that oxisting up to tho 
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“s - The text of his memorial to the throne is given by Ma 
Tuan-lin, ¢ 1 15, p. 15. 
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present day with regard to rice and grain, according to which 
salf was to be transported by Government from the place of 
production to the consuming districts and there stored up in 
quantity. The tax levied upon the transport of salt from the 
place of manufacture to the more distant districts had the 
effect of raising prices at an unreasonable rate, and if the 
dealers, who it appears had speculated on the price of this 
indispensable commodity in times of scarcity, did not come 
forward with their supplies or demanded unreasonable prices, 
the Government would interfere by selling their stock at a 
standard rate, which could not be increased, however distant 
from the producing district a place might be, or however 
unfavourable the conjunctures of the trade had become. The 
salt thos held ready for the market by Government was 
atyled ch‘ang-p‘ing-yen,™ te, “salt at never changing prices.” 
Liu Yen, like some of his predecessors, declared it as the 
chief principle of administration, that “the budget must be 
covered by the taxation of indispensable necessaries.”* In 
his memorial to the throne he declares that too many officials 
are a source of trouble to the people, and advises to return 
to the old system in appointing inspectors® over the t‘ing- 
hu, or eottars ; the salt manufactured by them, he said, should 
be sold to the dealers without asking whither they re-sold it; 
but the Government should at the same time take in hand 
the transport to distant districts and establish salt-granaries 
for storage with a view to underbid the dealers in the event 
of their driving prices up to unreasonable rates. By the 
adoption of this scheme the Government would secure its 
revenue while the people would not be exposed to 
any such trouble as a salt famine. Lin Yen made the 
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observation that salt should be made during the dry season, 
since heavy rains interfered with the settling down of rich 
brine ; this, he was of opinion, was a question for the Go- 
vernment to consider, who should instruct their officials to 
assist the people with advice in this respect. Liu Yen's 
system implied the abolition of the provincial salt-tax and 
of certain dues, previously levied upon the salt-junks trading 
to the interior. Whatever the details of this new scheme 
may have been, we are told that when Liu Yen took charge 
of the finances the annual net proceeds of the gabel amounted 
to 400,000 mien (about as many dollars) ; till up to the period 
Ta-li (A.D. 766 to 780) they had risen to six millions and 
constituted about one half of the entire revenue of the Empire. 

It is with regret that we read in the biography of an official 
who did so much for the financial welfaro of his country, that 
he fell a victim to political intrigue by being put to death 
as an enemy of the throne. For, when the order to confiscate 
his property was put in execution, it was found ho had died 
possessed of no other effects than a few books.” 


-- ——— 
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THE SALT REVENUE OF CHINA. 


BY 
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The yen #9, or excise on salt, put down in the Red Book 
to the Comptroller of Chih Li Province, who is at Tientsin, 
is fixed at Tls. 487,949 a year. The Compiroller of Kiang 
Nan (ie. Kiang Su and An Hwei), who is at Yang-chou, is 
put down for Tis. 2,085,282 a year. The Comptroller of 
Shan Tung, who is at the capital Tsi-nan Fn, is down for 
Tls. 120,720. The Ho-tung faofat, of Shan 8i Province, 
who is at Yén-ch‘ing, and adds the management of the salt 
business to his other duties, is put down for Tls. 507,285 a 
year. The chief taofai of Ho Nan also manages the salt 
business of that Province; but there is no yen ko, or salt excise, 
which may be either because no salt is produced, or because 
the land-tax is higher than elsewhere. The taotai who resides 
at Féng-siang Fo manages the salt business of Shen 81; 
but there is no excise, probably because no salt is produced. 
The same of the taotai at P‘ing-liang Fu for Kan Suh 
Province. The salt excise of Fu Kien is Tls. 85,470, and is 
now managed by the Arsenal Superintendent. The Comp- 
troller for Ché Kiang Province, who resides at Hang-chou, 
is down for Tls. 501,034 a year. The Kiang Si salt excise 
is only Tis. 5,150 a year, and is managed by a special taotat 
residing at the capital, Nan-ch‘ang Fu. Hu Peh has no salt 
excise, but collects an enormous difin on Sz Ch‘wan and 
Yang-chou salt, which, however, is not mentioned in the Red 
Book: the salt taofai resides at the capital, Wu-ch‘ang Fu, 
Hu Nan has no salt excise, and the salt taotai resices at 
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the capital Ch‘ang-sha Fu. Sz Ch‘wan, which produces the 
most salt of all the Provinces, is not down for any exci<e, but 
the enormous salt production is under the tea and salt daotei 
at the capital, Ch‘éng-tu Fu. The salt excise of Kwang Tung 
is Tis, 47,510, under a Comptroller residing: ut Canton. 
Kwang Si has a salt facta’, at the capital, Kwei-lin Fu, but 
no excise, Yiin Nan the samo, at Yiin-nan Fu. Kwei Chou 
Province alone seoms to have no salt official. 

The above is the theoretical total revenue of China derived 
from salt, as given in the Red Book. The amount (at present 
exchange rates) is about £1,000,000 sterling, but it lears in 
detail hardly more real connection with the true andl actual 
salt revenue of China than tho virtuous sentiments enouneest in 
the proclamations issued by the Chinese officials freyuently bear 
to their acts, or than the actual fighting powers of the pro- 
vincial armies do to the imaginary paper persons who consume 
the pay. Everything in China, until overhauled by foreign 
influence, has two faces, the official and the actual. To begin 
with a statement of the salt supplies :—Kianz Nan, Ho Nan, 
and part of Hu Kwang are supplied with salt from what is 
known as the Hwai region. §z Ch‘wan supplies itself ; part of 
Hu Kwang; Yin Nan and Kwei Chou, Fu Kien supplies 
T‘aiwan, itself, and part of Ché Aiang. Shan Si supplies part 
of Hu Peh, itself, and parts of Shen Si and Ho Nan. Kwang 
Tung supplies itself, Kwang Si, part of [Iu Nan, and part of 
Kiang Si. Tientsin supplics part if not all of Chih Li, and 
part of Ho Nan. Shan Tung supplios itself and part of Ho 
Nan. Ché Kiang supplies itself in part, part of An [wet and 
part of Kiang Su. In the above statement the italivized dis- 
tricts are those which, for various reasons, should not instrictness 
be supplied from the sources whence in fact they aro supplied. 

To put it in another way :—Chih Li, Shan Si, Shan Tung, 
Fu Kien, Kwang Tung, and’Sz Ch‘wan are all self-supplying, 
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both in theory and practice. Ché Kiang supplies itself in 
theory, and also that part of Kiang Sn (as far as Chinkiang) 
south of the Yang-tsze; but Js Kien salt is largely imported 
into South Ch? Kuang. Kwei Chou is supplied by Sz Ch‘wan. 
Hu Nan should be supplied by the Hwai region, but the 
Kwang Tung salt in the south and the Sz Ch‘wan salt in the north 
confine the chances of the Hwai interest toa very small area 
in the north of Hu Nan. The southern part of Shen Si is 
served by Sz Ch‘wan, the central by Shan Si, and the northern 
by the Alashan and Ordos Mongol salt. Kan Sul is almost 
entirely supplied by the Alnshan Mongol salt. Ho Nan is 
supplied by Shan Tung, Shan &i, Tientsin, and the Hwai. 
Yiin Nan is supplied by Se Ch‘wan. Kiang &i is supplied by 
Kwang Tung and the Hwai. An Hweiis supplied by Ché Kiang 
and the Hwai. Hu Pehis supplied by Sz CAtwan, Shan Si, 
and the Hwai. In the above statement, again, the underlined 
places are those where irregularity takes the place of strict 
law. 


Se Chwan. 


Mention is made of Sz Ch‘wan salt in A.D. 265, when the 
Wei general Ting Ai set his troops to work at boiling salt. 
The celebrated Tsz-liu Ching, or “ self-producing wells,” were, 
according to the late Viceroy Ting, discovered about A.D. 370. 
A full deseription of these wells is given in Volume IX of the 
China Jteview (1851-1582). They are from 2,000 to 6,000 
feet deep, not more than a few inches broad, and bored at the 
rate of two inches a day. The brine is brought up in long 
bamboo tubes, raised by a windlass turned by bullocks, and is 
then evaporated in iron pans, heated by hydrogen gas, which 
is supplied in limitless profusion by the same wells. Some 
of the wells at Kung Tsing close by have no gas, and coal has 
to be employed for the evaporatiqn. 
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Shan Si. 


The salt-ponds of P‘ing-yang Fu in Shan Si were thrown 
open to the people in the year A.D. 506, having previously 
been a Government monopoly. The writer is unablo to say 
whether or no these are the same as the salt-lake of Kiai Chou, 
in the extreme south of Shan Si; or whether either, both, or 
neither can be called identical with what Richthofen calls the 
salt-marsh of Lu Tswun. In ancient times Shan Si salt was 
called “ bitter” or * bead” salt. 


Tientsin. 

Persons who have visited the salt-flats at Taku will have 
observed the process by which salt is evaporated in the sun, 
from sea-water collected in shallow beds, for subsequent 
storage at Tientsin. The history of this industry has not been 
given in any recent State papers. 


Ché Kiang Salt. 

The Pén Ts‘ao says that sea-water is boiled, amongst other 
places, at T‘ai Chouand Wénchow, and that the resultis tsch-yen, 
which may mean “marsh” or “damp” salt. The chief salt 
factories in South Ché Kiang are in the Jui-an, Yoh-ts‘ing, 
and Yung-kia districts of Wénchow. It is evaporated in 
pans. One of these factories is mentionod by name in a 
publication of the 12th century, and the old terms lien yen and 
ngao po (‘purifying salt” and “boiling waves”) shew that 
the fire process of to-day has been continuous. 


Mongol Salt, 


The Prince of Alashan possesses a salt-lake called Kih-lan, 
and the Ordos Mongols another called Hwa-ma, on tho west 
and east sides, respectively, of the Holan Range. It is to be 
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presumed that the simplest method (sun evaporation) is 
employed by the simple Mongols, who derive a large revenue 
from the royalties on their salt. 


Canton Salt. 


An ancient tablet praises the prefect Ow-yang Wei for 
having established the salt trade in Canton. The Pén Ts‘ao 
says, that sea-water is boiled in Kwang Tung, and the 
quality of the modern salt is known to be like that of 
Northern Hwai, which is evaporated in the sun. Where in 
the Kwang Tung Province, and precisely how, the salt 
is prepared is therefore a matter for enquiry. 


Await Salt. 


The Northern Hwai salt is white, being evaporated in the 
sun, and superior in taste to the Southern Hwai salt, which 
is from brine boiled in iron pans, dark and acrid. There are 
three kinds of sea-salt boiled out in Southern Hwai,—the 
chén liang, chéng Liang, and ting liang, the three together being 
termed shang séh. A fourth or better quality called ch‘ung lin, 
or “twice filtered,” is almost as good as the northern, and 
ia being encouraged. 


Shan Tung Salt. 


Shan Tung salt is called tai yen, and that is all we know 
about it, 


Fu Kien Salt. 
Fu Kien salt is produced chiefly in the Hing-hwa prefecture. 
The passage in the Pén-ts‘ao referring to Ché Kiang and 
Kwang Tung salt also names Fu Kien. 
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flu Peh Salt. 


There are some salt-wells north-west of Hankow, in one of 
the Yiin-yang townships ; and illicit salt, possibly from Yiin- 
yang, is manufactured ” at Hwang-chou, Ti-chou, Hankow, 
and Wuch‘ang. 


The Hwai Salt Industry. 

This industry was seriously disorganized hy the Téai-p‘ing 
Rebellion, previous to whieh it was by a long way the most 
important of all the sult interests. During the Manehu 
conquests the wai salt monopolists gained the favour of the 
new dynasty by making loans to the Government ; and theneo, 
in consequence of the absence of competition, gradually grew 
idle and indifferent. During the reign of Tao-kwang, 
1820-1850, the Viceroy Tao Shu endeavoured (with but 
slight success) to galvanize the system into more active life; 
but the T'ai-p‘ing Rebellion disorganized it, and introduced 
Sz Ch‘wan salt into Hu Pech aml Hu Nan; Canton salt into 
Hu Nan and Kiang Si; and Ché Kiang salt into An Iwei. 
In the year 1850 Hu Kwang had assigned to it 413,456 
warrants of South Iwai salt a year, at 600 catties a warrant; 
An Hwei 114,858; Kiang Si 145,120, both of northern. 
Total for those provineos, say 320,060 tons. Tho rebellion 
increased the Kiang Su consumption, as the Poyang Lake 
was always kept open, but that of the other provinces dropped 
down to ono half of the normal figure. After the recapture 
of Nanking, the Viceroy Tséng Kwoh-fan introduced the 
licence system” (p‘iao fun,) the “ government and private 
conveyance systems” (kwan yin, shan yin) both having 
failed. The Viceroy Tso Tsung-t‘ang recently tried to force 
up the number of warrants by 192,000, and even essayed to 
prove that he had increased the excise (ko) and likin by 
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Tis. 172,000 and Tis. 1,200,000 respectively ; but the present 
Vicoroy Tsing Kwoh-ts‘iian has since been obliged to admit 
that Tso’s efforts, though well meant, were futile. Hu Peh 
produces no salt to speak of, and for many years there has 
been an internecine conflict between the Sz Ch‘wam, and 
Nanking Vieeroys as to which shall have the honour of 
supplying salt to Hu Peh. The Hu Kwang Viceroy has 
evidently inclined to Sz Ch‘wan, probably because distance from 
Peking obscures evidence; the hard salt is easier to handle, 
the quality of the granular salt is better, or at least preferred ; 
and the carriage down river is prompter: moreover, the trade 
can be throttled much easier in the narrow gorges. Whichever 
way it gocs, Hu Peh’s great object is to tax the salt, and it 
is simply a question which of the other two Viceroys will offer 
the highest terms. 

The principle of the Northern Hwai salt trade appears to be 
this. Hach year’s transactions form a kang, and each hang is 
296,982 yin, or warrants. Each yin is 400 catties nominal; 
but the actual number of catties on which duty is paid is 
probably 600. The charge on each yin is Tis. 4, and 100 
yin form a faa, or “lot.” The ch‘ten Kang and o (land-tax 
and excise) levied on each yin of southern salt are stated by 
the Viceroy of Hu Kwang to be Tis. 6.9; but whether or 
not this includes the first-mentioned sum of Tls. 4 on northern 
salt is doubtful. The Viceroy Tso was charged with having 
only exacted Tls. 2 on each yin, and with having neglected 
to charge Tls. 200 on each warrant; from which it would 
seem that a p‘iao, or warrant, covers one hao, or 100 yin. It 
is explicitly stated by one Nanking Viceroy that the Hwai 
salt-taxes produce about Tis. 3,000,000 a year, which accords 
with Tso’s statement that 192,800 warrants (added to the 
290,000 then applied for) would mean Tis. 1,872,000 extra 
taxes. Of the 192,000 extra warrants, 150,000 were for 
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southern and 42,800 for northern salt, of which the proper 
consumption should be 460,000 warrants. 

The principle of the Southern Hwai salt trade appears to be 
this. Each yin is 600 catties nominal, but 900 catties for 
purposes of paying duty. A licence, or p‘iao, covering 120 
warrants, used to cost Tis. 4,000. The Viceroy Tso reduced 
this to Tis. 8,600, or Tis. 30 a warrant. In another place he 
argues that, the profits on northern salt being only one tenth 
of those on southern, Ts. 2 a warrant for northern and Tis. 20 
for southern would be the proper proportion. In yet another 
place the sum of Tis. 16 is said to be the charge for a 
warrant, half payable in advance, and half after sale of the 
salt. Previous to the rebellion, the four prefectures near 
Hankow consumed 289,000 yin a year; the five near Ichan# 
80,000. As the original fixed consumption for Hu Nan and 
Hu Peh was 413,456, Hu Nan must have been down for 
about 46,800 warrants. The ch‘ten liang and k‘o (land-tax 
and excise) levied on each yin, or warrant, in Kiang Nan is 
stated by the Viceroy of Hu Kwang to be Tis. 6.9, which 
possibly means the ha¥f of Tls. 20 paid in advance on 900 
actual (but 600 nominal) catties. 

To sum up, Kiang 8i and An Hwei seem to have been 
originally bound to consume 270,000 and 114,858 yin of 
northern salt a year; and, as 460,000 was the normal total, 
about 90,000 are left for Kiang Su and Ho Nan, as to which 
there are no statistics. The consumption of southern salt 
should be 413,456. But only 290,000 ofthe former have 
been consumed since the rebellion, of which Kiang Si 170,000 
and An Hwei 72,000; leaving about 50,000 for Kiang Su and 
Ho Nan: and of the latter only 272,000, of which Hankow 
130,000; leaving 140,000 for Hu Nan (which probably 
consumes 100,000, and admittedly takes 10,000 more than 
allotted by law); Ich‘ang, (almost entirely swamped by 
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Sz Ch'wan salt}; and other places. If, therefore, 560,000 yin 
bring the Kiang Nan exchequer over Tis. 3,000,000, the 
average would be about Tis. 6 all round, which agrees with 
the Tls. 6.9 said by the Viceroy of Hu Kwang to be levied on 
southern salt: but it is difficult to reconcile this average with 
the Tls. 4 and Tis. 16 or Ts. 20 a warrant above given. 

Towards the ond of the Sth century, the financier Lin Yen 
raised the Kiang Hwai alt profits from 400,000 to 6,000,000 
strings of cash; but it is hardly probable that this figure was 
continued long. At present, the Nanking and Ganking 
troops absorb the greater part of the Tls. 3,000,000, whilst 
10 per cent goes to the Viceroy of Transport. 


Sz Chan Salt. 


A yin of granular Sz Ch‘wan salt consists of 10,000 to 
11,000 catties in 50 pao, or parcels, of 200 to 220 catties each, 
The price at the wells is 18 cash a catty, which, with 6 cash 
likin, brings the cost price up to 24. Thence the price 
increases with every day’s journey. Hu Peh levies from 18 to 
20 cash a catty likin; so that 50 eash is the least possible cost 
price in Hu Peh, t2., 500,000 cash, or, say Tis. 320, at 1,500 
cash the tael. An official statement puts down the laying 
down cost at Ich‘ang at Tls. 00, and the selling rate Tls. 510 
to Tls. 320 a yin; so that the freight and profit must be derived 
out of extra weight allowances or corrupt arrangements with 
the likin offices. In 1884 the quantity allowed to be imported 
into Hu Kwang was 7,000 to 8,000 yin, which, as the actual sin 
are 11 to 12 times the actual weight of the Hwai yin, would 
be about 100,000 of the latter, and sufficient to account for 
the falling off. The Hn Peh authorities derive about 
Tls, 1,300,000 from this source, and the authorities of Hu Nan, 
it is presumed, also derive something considerable at Hwa Wan 


Kang station from that which is imported into Li-chou of 
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that Province. One authority places the amount received by 
the Hu Peh likin office, at P*ing-shan Pa in the gorgo, at 
5,000,000 strings a year; but this is undoubtedly too high. 

The Viceroy of Sz Ch‘wan admits to receiving over 
Tls. 1,000,000 a year at the wells. As his charge is six cash, this 
would be 60,000 cash, or Tls. 40 a yin, that is 25,000 yin in 
all. Another statement, however, makes the annual consump- 
tion of Sz Ch‘wan salt in Kwei Chou Province and Southern 
Sz Ch‘wan to be alone 75,000 yin. In 1881 tho Viceroy of 
Sz Ch‘wan officially reported a gross provincial revenue of 
Tis. 4,200,000. As the legal land-tax is considerably under a 
million, it is probable that the taxation on salt reaches at least 
Tis. 3,000,000, that the land-tax is really doubled or trobled 
in fact, or else that the 75,000 yin must be an exaggeration. 

The Hu Kwang Viceroy tried hard some years ago to prove 
that it was more profitable for Peking for Sz Ch‘wan salt to 
be imported into his Provinces. He argued that the Hwai 
authorities only levy Tis. 6.9 on each 600 catties, whilst Sz 
Ch‘wan levies Tls. 3.0.6, and Hu Kwang Tis. 6.2.6.4 on the 
same weight; but it is not clear whether he makes allowance 
for the Hwai salt being only nominally 600 and actually 900. 
He estimates his loss at Tis. 300,000 a year, if 9,600 Sz Ch‘wan 
yin be (as suggested) reduced to 7,200 a year. At this rate 
9,600 would bring Ha Kwang the sum of Tis. 1,200,000 a 
year, at 18 cash a catty; whilst 75,000 yin at six cash would 
bring the Sz Ch‘wan Government Tls. 3,000,000. 

The northern part of Sz Ch‘wan is supplied with salt from 
the wells of Yang Tao-ch‘i, Yen-t‘ing, and San-t‘ai, which are 
not very deep, are worked by mules or men, and require grass 
orcoal fuel. Descriptions of all these wells are givenin the China 
Review for 1882. The production of the wells in Shé- 
Hung district is 30,000 tons a year (about |; of the 
production of the deep wells of Tse-liu Ching and Kung 
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Ching). P*‘éng-k‘i district produces 20,000 tons, and San-t‘ai 
and Yen-t'ing districta under 10,000, part of which total goes 
into Shen-Si, where it sells at a very high figure. The likin 
arrangements in North 82 Ch‘wan seem to be unconnected 
with the great salt industry managed by the tea and salt 
faotai at the capital; but, in any case, the total charges, which 
rarely exceed cight cash the catty, cannot bring much mora 
than Tls. 200,000 a year altogether. The yin of Shé-hung is 
50 pao, of 160 nominal or 240 actual eatties, and other places 
have also their peculiar measures. 

The salt which goes to Hu Kwang is probably mostly 
granular. One teal, or boat-load, is 100,000 catties, or 450 
pao of 220 catties. OF pan-salt, one teat is 600 pao of 167 
(1604 net) catties, and most of this goes to Ytin Nan and 
Kwei Chou. 


Canton Salt. 


This is divided into the ‘‘ Great River”? which takes in the 
Kiang §i supply, and is worked on the Awan tai shang pan, 
or “merchants acting through officials’ system; and the 
‘Lesser River” which takes in Kia-ying, Swatow, etc., and is 
purely mercantile, the officials paying in the latter case only 
for the cost ofdrying or evaporating the salt, whilst in the for- 
mer case they pay the freight too. The amount of Canton 
galt annually exportable by law in 821 of'émg, on which 
Tis. 230,000 are leviable in fees and taxes. Some yearsago, the 
Manchu soldiery and the blind beggara, who sold salt at half 
the Government rate of 350 cash, monopolised * of the retail 
trade of Canton city, and the Salt Commissioner found it 
impossible to grapple with the evil. 

In Kwang 8i there an 66 salt offices, and 275,066 packages 
of 150 nominal (or 168 actual) catties each are supposed to 
come from Kwang Tang each year, producing, at Tls. 0.275 
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the package, Tls. 75,520 a year in duty. But the duty fell 
short until a year or two ago by Tis. 20,000, in consequence of 
the Kwang Si Governor having changed the actual weight to 
200 catties, so as to make the duty and likin leviable in like 
manner, and in consequence of only 200,000 nominal packages 
coming. The Viceroy of Sz Ch‘wan had a stiff encounter 
with the Governor of Kwang Si a year or two ago as to the 
right of Canton salt to penetrate by way of Kwang Si into 
the Li-po district of Kwei Chow Provineo: both of them 
produced historical precedents; but Sz Ch‘wan came off the 
better from the encounter. The three Hu Nan prefectures of 
Héng-chou, Yung-chou, and Pao-k‘ing aro known as the 
chuan anor “ places specially ” authorised to consume Canton 
salt, which for many years past has trespassed even farther 
north. What the total levy on Canton salt amounts to is not 
on record; but, as for many years past the excise has furnished 
Tis. 200,000 to the Peking Contingent, and Tis. 50,000 to 
the Household, it is evident that the Tls. 47,510 of the Red 
Book must be a purely imaginary figure. Canton also 
contributes an annual sum to the Contingent of Tis. 50,000 
** interest,’ which, always being mentioned with, apparently 
refers to salt investments. 


Fu Kien Salt. 


Like the salt systems of the Hwai and Canton, the Fu Kien 
salt system suffered from tho rebellion. The excise ko, 
likin, and hao (or “extra charge’) once produced 
Tis. 405,000 a year, and this is about the same now at last 
collected, after years of vicissitudes. The presont system is 
known as p‘iao yin, or ‘ conveyance under licence ;”’ half 
payment on licence bought, and the balance, with taxes, on 
arrival at the pang, which seems to mean dépét of consumption. 
Besides the fixed minimum of Tis. 418,807 now officially 
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due every year, (and which again completely belies the 
Tis, 85,470 ofthe Red Book), there are extra sumsof Tle. 18,500 
collected on Formosa salt, and Tis. 25,600 on salt for T'ing- 
chou. Fu Kien salt finds its way in large quantities up the 
Wénchow River of Ché Kiang: thousands: of tiny junks 
convey each a huge single ton package, almost up to the 
Fu Kien frontier. At Wénchow the salt costs from 
8 to4 cash: it pays likin at three places on the river, and 
sells att Lung-ch‘iian for 11 to 12 cash the catty, giving 
a profit of 4 cash. About 72,000 tons a year go up in 
this way. 


Ché Kiang Sait. 


Across the ridge of hills which cuts off the Wénchow and 
Ch‘u-chou prefectures. from the rest of Ohé Kiang, are K‘i- 
chou and Yen-chou, where Shao-hing salt is consumed. By 
the time it reaches its highest point, it sells for 35 cash the 
catty, which is about double the price at the flats. These are 
under official management, and the salt is both sun-dried and 
boiled: it pays a loading tax at Hangehow, duty at Lan-k‘i 
and Yen-chou, and likin at places of consumption. The 
Ningpo salt, which is only dried in the sun, commands the 
easternmost districts. T*ai-chou salt, which costs 3 cash on the 
coast, is worth 16 cash by the time it finds its way to T‘ien- 
t'ai. A considerable quantity of Ché Kiang salt finds its way 
into. An Hwei Province by way of Yen-chou Fu. The Hinn 
and excise on Ché Kiang salt contributes Tis. 220,000 a year 
to the Contingent, whilst the Household takes Tle. 50,000 
excise; but there is nothing on record to shew how far the 
half million claimed by thea Red Book is made good. The 
Comptroller's duties extend over part of Kiang Nan, which 
Province gives him a portion of his title. 
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Tientsin Salt. 


The accounts of the Tientsin Comptroller are so puzzling as 
to defy analysis. The salt that goos to Ho Nan under official 
conveyance has for some years produced Tis. 50,000 in taxes, 
but the traders have had such a hard fight with the contend- 
ing salts of Shan Tung, Shan Si, and the Iwai that 50 per 
cent on the nominal weight of their packages has had to bo 
allowed them. If 200,000 nan yin or Ho Nan warrants wero 
sold to them at 4 mace, they say Tis. 80,000 would be the 
result for Government. The Chih Li share of the salt taxation 
only produces Tis. 20,000 a year, which perhaps explains tho 
low price of the salt,—5 cash. There is an amount, ranging 
from Tis. 180,000 to Tis. 196,000 a yoar, called the t‘ang li 
or “‘ treasury interest ” of the Peking public offices, which sum 
was lately diminished by about Tls. 6,000 by reducing the 
Peking warrants by 20,000. This would give between 3 
and 4 mace a warrant, which, again, would give 600,000 
warrants for Peking. For some years a sum of about 
Tis. 50,000 a year has been paid by this Controller to an un- 
explained absorbent called the Jung-kung or “ Jung works,” 
and it seems Tls. 200,000 are annually duo to the Contingent, 
or Peking Remittances. 


Shan Tung, Shan Si, and Shen Si Salt. 


No information is as yet to hand about the salt administra- 
tions of these and the Manchurian Provinces, but the above 
is a sufficient nucleus around which to gradually build an 
improved exposition of the whole question. Salt was freo in 
Moukden until likin was imposed a year or two ago. The 
Shan Si men pay likin on and supply Shen Si salt. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRODUCTION OF 
SALT IN CHINA. 


By the late Archimandrite P. 2WEATEOFF. 
Retranalated from the German* dy W. BE. OARLES. 


anita nial 


From time immemorial the production of salt has formed 
a subject of especial care to the Chinese Government, and 
here itis necessary to remark that in the remoteat periods 
the salt trade was in China as highly esteemed as agriculture. 
Annually, at the opening of the salt-works, princes were 
present in person, and took an active interest in the first salt 
boilings; it cannot therefore be surprising that with such 
attention and encouragement on the part of princes, the salt: 
trade rapidly assumed large proportions and became an 
important source of revenue to the State. In olden times in 
China salt was principally obtained by boiling sea-water; 
later on, however, ie, under the Tang dynasty (620 4.D.), 
people began to extract salt from the water of inland seas by 
evaporation in the sun. The operation was extremely simple. 
The earth on the banks of the lake was dug out, reservoirs 
were made there for water, and the water was conducted to 
them by ditches made on purpose, and leading from the lake 
or, insome places, from the sea. The water dried up, and the 
salt remained behind as a deposit. But the majority of salt- 
workers in those days followed the old method of boiling. 

As the suecess of the operation depended mainly on the 
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condition and correctly timed preparation of the brine, the 
superintendents of the salt trade began to cvolve from time 
to time different means of producing it. From A.D. 1132 
the following method was introduced for preparing brine. 
The whole of the sea-shore in the neighbourhood of the salt- 
works was measured out and divided into a number of small, 
regnlar squares; the surtace layer of earth in cach was 
dug out; the ground was then strewn with straw, and the 
earth that had been dug out thrown back upon it. The 
name given to it in those days was lu, an oven. The 
largest u were not more than 2 ft. high and a fathom in circum- 
ference ; but at the sides of the fe little ditehes were made 
for the brine to run off. After the ovens had been thus 
arranged, the next step was to soak them with sea-water, und 
as this was an easy task, it was entrusted to women and 
children. After a short time the brine in the interior of the 
ovens gradually formed and ran off into basins. In order to 
test its degree of strength, small stones of a curtain kind were 
thrown in; if they remained on the surface, the brine was con- 
sidered good; if they sank under, it was called sweet, and in that 
case the ovens wero abandoned for some other spots in which the 
earth was more suitable. The brine when fit fur boiling was 
immediately poured into buckets and carried to the ovens. In 
these were set large evaporating basins, and 3-5 of them were 
always attached to each brine-oven. The boiling took place 
at once and was vontinued without interruption: when ready 
the salt was immediately shovelled out of the basins, and 
fresh brine poured in, so that in 24 hours about 5 basins of 
salt were boiled. Each basin turned out 3-5 piculs (about 
18 pud) of pure salt. 

After the 15th century the following method of procuring 
brine was pursued in all salt-works on the sea-shore. Pits were 
dug on the shore and bamboos were laid crosswise over them. 
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The whole was covered with double mats, and sand was strewn 
on the top. Every morning and evening the covering of sand 
was soaked with sea-water by the tide, and the salt liquor found 
its way into the pits. As soon as the water had retired from 
the shore the salt-workera came out with flaming bundles 
of straw to test the saltiness of the moisture, and they were not 
eonvinced of their work being good unless the salt vapour, 
which rose from the pits, extinguished the fire. The 
brine thus produced was drawn off and carried to the salt- 
works, and sali was obtained from it uncommonly quickly. 
Somewhere about the same date, at the salt-works in the 
north, the most convenient plan was found to be to obtain the 
ealt by exposure to the air and gun. 

In the present day, as of old, the salt trade oceupies an 
important place among the chief sources of imperial revenue. 
An innumerable number of salt-works, scattered over different 
points of the interior of China, are, under the direction of the 
Government, left in the hands of private persons, but the 
supreme direction of them, as well as the inspection of the 
salt sales are assigned to certain officials appointed by tha 
Board of Revenue. These inspectors give the private farmers 
licanees for the purchase and sale of salt, and draw from them 
the duties fixed by the Government. Each farmer is on 
his side required to keep a strict watch on the direction and 
regular course of labour in the salt-works, and to this end an 
elder is appointed to every 10 ovens, who is charged, besides 
supervising the workmen, with the duty of keeping a 
journal, and noting down when and by whom such and such 
a quantity of salt has been obtained, and how much has 
passed out. At the close of every month, the elders’ journals 
are ravised by certain persons who are selected by the local 
authorities from the merchant class. These revisers are also 
charged by every meane in their power to co-operate with the 
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officials towards the prosecution and extinction of smug- 
gling. 

At the present moment in China salt is produced under 
three forms: sea-salt, lake-salt and well-salt. Sea-salt is 
either boiled or obtained by exposure, and is found in all 
the maritime provinces, viz., in Chih Li, Shan Tung, on the 
banks of the River Huai, and in Che Kiang, Fu Kien and 
Kuang Tung. Lake salt is obtained in Shan Si, Kan Su, and 
Shen Si, and to a certain extent is imported from the country 
outside the frontier, z¢., from the pasture-grounds of Chahar, 
from Ordos and Kokonor. Well-salt is obtained in Kan Sa, 
Sze Chuen, and Yun Nan, The salt sales take place on the 
authority of licences issued by the Government. In the 
Province of Chih Li, by direction of the Board of Revenue, 
1,160,046 sueh licences are offered for sale every year, and 
each licence gives a title for the receipt of 300 cattios of salt. 
In Shan Tung 804,920 licences for 225 eatties are issued ; 
in the salt-works on the Huai and in Che Kiang there are as 
many as 2,690,889 licences covering 335-400 catties; in 
Fu Kien 1,069,485 of 100-675 catties; in Kuang Tung 
and Kuang 8i 864,510 of 235-322 catties. In Sze Chuen tho 
number of licences is based on the consumption of the preced- 
ing year, and there are two kinds of licence in existence there : 
the one of 5,000 catties for the market by water, and the other 
of 400 catties fur export overland. In Kan Sn 72,688 licences 
for 178-200 catties are issued annually. On the rocoipt of 
the licences the farmers are required to give a bond that the 
salt shall be sold only in the districts named by the Government ; 
non-observance of this rule entails prosecution and confisca- 
tion of their stock of salt. At the samo time the fixed rato is 
given them, at which they are to conduct the sales, These 
rates are not the same everywhere, but lower for the districts 
in the neighbourhood of the salt-works, and higher in pro- 
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portion as the distance from them increases. Generally the 
average price of salt in China may be taken as 40 techoch a 
eatty, or 2 silver kopecks a pound. 

The salt from the springs in Yon Nan and elsewhere is 
given at a fixed duty to farmers, taken from among the well- 
to-do villagers ; but this aalt is not sold at fixed, but at optional 
prices. The Crown duties for all branches of the salt trade 
are regulated by fixed ordinances, which are in harmony with 
the land-tax; they form at the present moment an important 
item in the imperial budget, for the total annual receipts from 
the salt licences, eto., generally amount to Tls. 5,745,000 in 
silver (i.2, more than 12,000,000 silver roubles), which 
represent a quarter of the entire revenue of the empire. 

We have said above that at present sea, lake, and spring salt 
are used by the Chinese. Sea-salt is obtained in the most 
important quantities, for which reason a quantity of descriptions 
are found, in Chinese writings, of the manner in which it is 
produced. We borrow from them some details. 

The salt-works are dispersed over the whole extent of the line 
of coast, and are considered better, or worse, 1n accordance with 
the quality of theirsalt. In all of them the manufacture of salt 
takes place at a fixed season, consecrated by time and custom. 
According to Chinese notions, the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
months (April—July) are the most favorable for manufacturing 
salt; and they maintain that at this time, when vapours are 
rising from the ground, the exudation of salt comes into play 
with them. In autumn the vapours gradually cool, for which 
reason the exudation also diminishes by degrees; but in 
winter, on account of the frost, the vapours disappear alto- 
gether, and with them the exudation disappears as well. On 
this account the manufacture takes place only during the 
hot weather, and hardly any oceurs in the winter. To obtain 
sea-salt the Chinese employ two methods: they either boil the 
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brine, or else they leave the sediment of salt in the sun to 
evaporate. 

The period of boiling is divided into threo stages, the 
technical names of which are (1) Shai-hui (sunning ashes), 
Lin-lu (filtering brine), and (3) Fu-huo (boiling). The 
preparatory manipulation, called Shai-hui, consists in the 
following: on the very first day of opening operations in the 
salt-works the sea-shore is cleared of weeds, and a boginning 
is made by digging out the upper layer of carth and breaking 
it up; this earth when broken up is turned over and over 
” with bamboo poles until it is fine and smooth. Then sea- 
water is brought from ingenious receptacles, which aro filled 
with water at high-tide, and the earth is moistened with it, 
as with light rain, equally and thoroughly. Towards evening 
the earth is shovelled to one side, and a long line of mounds 
is formed of it, in order to protect it from rain during the 
night. Qn the following day the procedure is tho same as on 
the previous day, except that the earth is carried to some 
particular spot for safety. In fine weather it is taken out 
again from time to time, and dried on the salt-grounds. 

As soon as tho earth has been thoroughly prepared, ie., is 
completely impregnated with salt particles, the workers take 
it to the ovens. These ovens, which are shaped like chests, 
9 ft. long, 2 ft, high, 6 ft. broad, and 3 ft. deep, are callod 
Lii; near each a well 8 ft. deep is dug. The floor of the oven 
is strewn with rotten wood; above this are fine bamboos; on 
them is a layer of brushwood ; and above all is a layer of ashes 
of plants. The prepared earth is shot upon this, beaten hard 
and covered over with ricc-straw. On this is poured sea- 
water, which finds its way through all the innor layers, and 
flows into the well as brine. Each oven in 24 hours gives 
more than 20 tan (60 pud) of pure brine, which is drawn out 
of the well and taken to the boiling oven to be boiled. 
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The salt boiling continues without interruption throughout 
the whole time of the operations. In each oven are several 
pans of different sizes, part of which are to hold the cold brine, 
part to boil it. Each boiling begins at 11 p.m. and continues 
until 10 o’clock on the following morning, and during this 
period salt is taken six times. As soon as the salt begins to 
harden, pods of the tsao-chio tree (Gleditschia chinensis) are 
thrown into the pans, in order that the particles of salt may 
combine more quickly, and when the salt is ready the party 
of men who are watching inform the others of it, in order 
that it may be cleared out at once and the pans may be filled 
with fresh brine. On an average 600 catties of the best brine 
turn out 140 eatties of pure salt, called by the Chinese 
‘fire salt’? (huo yen). It appears in three qualities and 
colours: white, dark and yellow; the white is the best, the 
dark not so good, and the yellow much inferior and of a bitter 
taste. 

The second method (exposure to the air and evaporation in 
the sun of saline sediments) is distinct from the first, in that 
the brine is not boiled, but poured into peculiar paved tanks, 
and left there to the sun and wind. For complete evaporation 
two days in summer and 3-4 at other times are sufficient, 
and indeed the N. W. wind is quite as favorable to this operation 
as are the sun's rays; on the other hand, with unfavorable 
winds, and in rainy weather, no salt is taken. 

There is nothing peculiar in the manufacture of salt from 
inland waters; we have therefore now only to speak of well- 
salt, 

In the S.W. provinces of China, salt is taken from the 
belly of the earth, for deep wells are sunk, and this only 
happens in the neighbourhood of mountains. The salt is 
drawn from these wells by bamboo pipes, and conducted to 
the works by channels of stone. The construction of the 
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wells, as well as the manner of obtaining salt from them, is 
somewhat remarkable. 

The boring of the well is effected by means of a wooden 
pile, tipped at one end with iron, and at the other provided 
with a rope. The workmen hold it by the rope, while they 
drive it into the earth, wetting the hole from time to time in 
order that the boring may proceed more easily. In this 
manner they advance to the salt-spring, ie, to a depth of 
20-30, and in some cases of 100 fathoms. When tho well is 
ready, a crane is put up close to it for letting down and 
drawing up the bucket, t.e., a pipe which is made of bamboos 
from which the rind has been peeled off. This pipe is hollow, 
but open, and provided at the base with a leathern valve, 
which opens to let in the water at the foot of the well, and 
closes of itself on being wound up. Crane and pipe are 
connected by strong ropes with a revolving cross-beam. 
Generally the crane is set in motion by oxen, which walk 
round the well, to this side or that, quickly or slowly, according 
as the bucket is ascending or descending. All the operations 
attending the hoisting of the brine are conducted by signals or 
blows on wooden boards. The brine obtained from the wells 
in this fashion flows by ducts into the manufacturing pans, 
in which it is boiled and transformed into pure salt. Instead 
of fire-wood the exhalations of gas from the earth are generally 
utilised for boiling the salt, which also are obtained by wells 
and are of different degrees of strength, Bamboo pipes are 
led from the gas wells to the pans, and there the gas, which 
escapes out of openings in the pipes, is lighted. There are a 
white and a reddish kind of brine obtained from the wells: 
the white, or the purest, yields a white salt in large quanti- 
ties, and of a strong saline flavour; a smaller quantity is 
obtained from the red, and the salt is somewhat sweet. Here 
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again the quantity of the salt depends upon the nature of the 
earth and the weather. 

Asin China the number of idle hands is great, an immense 
number of workmen are employed at the works on the salt- 
springs, as indeed is the case in every Chinese business, and 
each of them is assigned some duty connected with the 
work. Thus there are special persons detailed to inspect the 
wells, the cattle, the crane, the ropes, the signal-boards, the 
channels, the boiling, the pans, the fire, the fodder; there are 
also doctors, house-servants, smiths and other artificers. All 
this crowd of persons are subject to the contractors, to whom 
is entrusted the sale of the salt on the spot, as well as ita 
market in more distant places. For the latter purpose, 
special licences are issued for the export of salt by land and 
by water. esides the native inhabitants of Yun Nan, Bre 
Chuen and Kan Sa, the people of Hn (? Kuei) Chon, Hu 
Nan, Hu Pei, and in some degree the barbarians, who are 
known under the name of Fan and Man, all use the well-salt. 

According to observations of the Chinese, well-salt is at times 
damp and at others dry; it sometimes hardens, and some- 
times powders; it gives a flavour to dishes and robs them of 
their flavour; it expels damp and excites it. This salt presses 
the inner parts together and causes consumption ; sometimes 
stomachic disorders are occasioned by its excessive use ; 
the savages use the red salt, and in consequence many of 
them suffer from goitre. 


NAMES OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF THE 
OLD COREAN STATES, AND CHRO- 
NOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE 
PRESENT DYNASTY. 
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—) —eneeeet memes — 


But little information is obtainable as to the names of 
the sovereigns of the legendary period and of the first 
Corean States, as the two i] #. = Hig, and others. 

As regards the first period, we are toll only that the 
legendary [E (f, styled #f ZH, reigned in Corea and had 
his seat of government at 2B 3%, afterwards at & 3 Il, 
the present J, AJ tj. He ascended the throno B.C. 2331, 
and his State lasted 1,212 years. 


The next period commences with $E —, who also held 
his Government at tho same capital (2B #%). The Ci, or 
Kwi, dynasty lasted 29 yeurs, during 43 sovercigns. But 
after FF @ or 2 RH, the Viscount of Ci, or Kwi, who 
succeeded to tlie throne B.C. 1122, only the last two 
- sovereigns are known, viz., 4¢ 7 and his son 3€ #f, who 
lost his throne in B.C. 194. He afterwards changed his 
name to #7 3f, founded the State of §% §#, and trans- 
ferred his capital to & #5 #h. Then #§ #H usurped the 
throne and changed the name of the capital to E @ Hi, 
and the state lasted for a furthor period of 87 years. 
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Tre State or #f ME (other names #4 Bett, By Se, 3; MP). 





The Capital was in the present fg #4, former territory of the 
Btate fe HE. This State had 55 kings, and lasted 992 years. 




















No] Name, Genealogy. io | aoeih 
1 HEE sauna Ap | 57 B.C. 
2| ie | son of the last king . 4A.D, 
3! f8723E | son of the Inst sob = 4 
4, ARGEFE | husband of the second king's 

eldest daughter. During 
his reign the State was 
| called BERK... 5S Ay 1» 
5 | URE the third king’s second son| 4h 80 4, 
6) HERE | eldest son of the last —_ oe [ile os 
7\/ 3822 | the last king’s eldest son . 3 «=|184 a 
S| bipe44 = | tho Inst king” s eldest son . (kee a 
9} fEGRZE | arandson of the 4th king 
and son of ff, i | 1184 ,. 
10| 4h x the last king’s grandson...) 4, |196 ,, 
11} Bh the 9th king’s erandson ... » | 2380 5, 
12 ae the 9th king’s grandson 


and younger brother a 





| the last king «.,. |” 247s, 
13| BREPSE | descondant in 7th genera. | 

re from fig 4, son of! 

| aid | 2 261 ,, 

ea 11th king'e chlcst aon, FE |} 284 ,, 
15|3RE2E | the 11th king's grandchild | ,, [298 ,, 
16] 27 87£ | tho 10th king's grandchild) ,, |310 ,, 


17| #97 | tho 18th king’s nephew ...| 4 | 856 ,, 





18| B22 | descendant of fS # 4 202 
19 | HAE the 17th king's son _ 5 |4lt yy 
20) RAE | the last king’s son... eae fe 
21 7427E | the last king’s son... eee te ee 
22|45037 j|the 17th king's =e 

grandson » (500 ,, 
23 | ZEHLE | the last king’s eldest son. i (ote: 
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Famil ¥ 
No.| Name. | Genealogy. | Sena Fowad af 
24|JARIZE | the last king’s nephew & |540 A.D. 
25 | Se°7E | the last king’s second son.. » {ote » 
96 | IRZE3 | the last king's grandson... |» 579 ,, 
27| SfE [the last king's sag 
daughter eee » | 682 ,, 
28| IA fS2E | daughter of f fix, younger 
brother of the 26th king » | 646 ,, 
29| RANE | the 25th king’s grandson. 
He destroyed the = 
» |G654 ,, 
30; XPRE | the last king’s elilost son. 
He destroyed the scans 
i] » |661 ,, 
31|/MPACE | the last king’s clint son « | » |G8L 
32) IRE | the Jast king’ s eldest son . » {692 ,, 
33 | EE | the last king’s youngor 
brother . o<] 9 [708 4 
34| EME | tho last king’ 8 ellen! son . 9 | f8T ws 
35| MSE | the last King’s younger 
brother .. os «1 CED ns 
86 | RAAETE | the last king’ s eldost son. oo (Te a 
37| BBE ia descendant in 10th 
generation from the 17th 
king ose asl » [100 » 
88/7CHE ja descendant in 19th 
generation from tho 17th 
king oct gp | 100 9s 
39 | TR32E | the last king’s grandson | [oe 
40| 3EHEFE | the last king’s eldest son . at | ae 
41| (8 | the 39th king’s younger 
brother ... a oe 
42| MgB | younger brother of ‘the last 
king’s mother ... oo! 4 | 826 ,, 
43/{2 REE [the 38th king’s great 
i grandson oe = ewe | gy «| 886—C=g 
44/iERZE [the 38th king's great 
grandson 839 ,, 
45| XBE | the last sh s eldest son ... » |839 ,, 
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No, 
46|/7£27E | the 44th king’s ane 
brother ... # | 856 .4.D, 
47|2E |the 43rd king's er andeun » |o61 ,, 
48 ie Me the last king's  eldost son. is 87 ? 
49/5F Re | the last king's younger 
| brother ... F “| = S86 Cs, 
50) SRZ27E | the last king's younger 
Bister = as. GSi 4, 
51| #757E |son of the 48th king's | 
conenubine sina » 1897 ,, 
O2 | RPS=E | a distant descendant of the 
Sth king | ae (S13 ,, 
3 EAR | the lost king’ s eldest son . as VELT 
54 ERvesE | younger brother of the last 
[ king’s mother sa ‘| yy (Om ., 
55 MIRE [a descendant of the 45th 
king o sae a> 927 Tr 








In the year 985 the State submitted to Ty EE. 


Tae State or & ‘ph EH. 


The Capital was 3® AK $e i, the present §& II. 
This State had 28 kings, and lasted 705 years. 


—e 


No. 





Year of 


Mame. Genealogy. | Apcnaslen 


1 | AAS | family name jy; he was born 


near the Mount i] Hin eH) 39 B.0. 








2 | EE | the firat king’s eldest son «| 21 yy 
3 | cmpse | the last king’ s eldest son wan ie 
4 |BJeE | the last king’s younger brother| 44 A.D. 
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Name, | Genealogy. Feo coat 








ee ee ne — 


5 | HAE SC! the third king's cldest son... = 48 A.D. 
6 | AHA Cs the second king's grandson ... 53 ,, 
7 | RAZ | the Jast king’s younger brother, 146 ,, 
8 | 8K | tho last king's younger brother 165 4, ° 
9 | GM)! the last king’s second son = wwe sS1:79 i, 
0) WW ESE | the last king's younger brother! 197 ,, 
1 | RYH | the last king's eldest son. He | 

transferred his expitil to | 

ig one wae ooo! B97 

12 | PIE thation king’s eldest son woe | DAS “ 
13 | GH | the last king's second son ve | 270, 
14 | #e FE tho lust king's eldest son vee | 22 =O, 
15 | SE the lust king’s nepliew... oe | OUD, 
16 | MIG! the last king's eldest son. Me ! 


transferred the eapital to | 


7 tae 331 e 
17 | YK PRFE | the last king's son = : 4 
18 | KBE! the last king's younger brother | 38+ - 


19 | MBA EE | the last king’ s eldest son | WO 
20 | BBE | tho last king's eldest sun. tie, 
transferred the capital to Zs He | 413, 

21 | HABE the last king's cllest grandson | 492 
22 | #48 | the last king's eldest son .../ 519 ,, 
23 | RATE | the last king’s younger brother | 529 ,, 
24 | PBRE | the last king’ $ oldest son os| 6 
25 | 2B JHE | tho last king’s eldest son =... |: 559s, 
26 | SARA | the last king's cldest son ave} 590 5, 
27 | WE | the last king's younger brother, 

but not by the same mother... | G18 ,, 
28 | WAR | tho last king’s nephew... we | G42 ,, 





In the year 668 the State submitted to Li Tsur, General of the Tangs, 


NAMES OF THE OLD COREAN sSOVEREIGNS. oo: 
THe Stare or % A HR. 
The Capital was Bt 98 Uk, the present # |. 
This State had 30 kings, and lasted 678 years. 
No. | Name, Rome | Genealogy. Pi simeliel 
1 | {RAEI | son _of the first king of 7% A) rE. 
| His eapital was in ee ly, th 
| present EW 1 von | 1 BD 
2 | SHE | the first king's eklest son ...| 28A.D, 
3 | E,BESE | the Inst king’s eldest son son] TE gg 
4/32 the Inst king’ BS SOT nee ove 11238, 
5 |HWAL | the last king's BON aes oe / 166 ,, 
6 | f#r=e the last king’s eldest son wa [Fl yy 
7 |WASIE | the 5th king’s younger brother | 934 ,, 
8 |FrtS=E | the Inst kine's SOT, une sim | BAG a 
9 | 7EE | the last king's SOM ane wos | 2598. 4s 
10 | Feet=E the 6th king’sson =... wen | OU gg 
11 AE tha 9th king’ SSO ase » |ddt ,, 
12 GRBs | the 10th king’ ssecond son «./d46 ,, 
18 | 2th, ere | the last king’s eldest son ae ke 
14 |#e AEE | the last king’s eldest son oon | SOL yy 
15 | Rise the last king’s younger brother | 385__,, 
16 | fij2=27E S| the 14th king's eldest son = ws» | BHD—SC*=g 
17 |RSS | the last king’s eldest son «./405 ,, 
18 | A@se-E | the last king's eldest son wa [420 4 
19 | Wha Ee the last king’s eldest son «we {437 gy 
20) Foes the last king’s eldest son ree [409 5 
21 ' AE the last king’s son. He trans- 
ferred the capital to I ve the 
present 2 Ji 475 ,, 
22 |=JFF2E | the last king’seldestson .../477 ,, 
23 |HdRE =| the 20th king’s grandson =... | 479g 
24 |TApIE 3=6f the last king’s son we 501, 
25 | HE the last king's son. He called | 
his country fa de #e and 
transferred the a to Tas 
the present He 2a 45 
26 | BBE Y 








| the last king's gldest sons | 554 
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rt en Cd 


No. | Name, | 


the last king’s second son 
28 | EE the lust king’s eldest son 

29 | He the last king's son 

the last king’s eldest son 


soe | HUY 
«ee | GUO 


Genealogy. | Fmt 


| 
w. BOB ALD. 


”? 
” 


itl. 





This State sulmitted to nas ak. 


Ee 


Tae Srare or 7% E. 





The Capital was #4 #§, the present By Im FF. 
This State had 34 kings, and lasted 475 years, 





rear 
No. Name. | Genealogy. P vonell a 
1 rs son of BE, prefect of HR... | 918 A.D. 
2 a the first king's eldest son =... | 944, 
3 | ee the first king’s second son -| 946 ,, 
4 | 5 the first king’s third son -} 950 ,, 
5 | Ba the last king’s eldest son os | 976 ,, 
6 | Ra the first king’s grandson - | 982 ,, 
7 | #ghe the 5th king’s eldest son =. | 9YB,, 
8 | Bim the first king's grandson « 1010 ,, 
9 | (SR the last king’s eldest son... 1032 
10 = the Sth king’s second son... 1035, 
Il | Wi the 8th king’s third son » 1047, 
12 f © the Iast king’s cldest son . }1083_,, 
13 aa the 11th king’s second son... |1084 ,, 
14 | the last king’s eldest son -/1095_,, 
15 aa — king’s younger bro- |109¢_,, 
en ee eee 
16 ee the last king’s eldest son - {1106 ,, 
17 8 the last king’s eldest son -- 11123 ,, 
18 | BR the last king’s eldest son pat. 
19 | Wie the 17th king’s second son... {1171 _,, 
20 = the 17th king’s third son =... 11199, 
21 | PBR the last king’s eldest son ... (1205, 
22 = the 19th king’s eldest son... 11212 99 
23 aot the last k’ng’s eldest son .. [1214 _,, 
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No, | Name, | Genealogy, 


24 | su the last king’s eldest son ei 1260 A.D. 
25 AVE the king’s oldest son... «++ 1275 
2600) ‘aE | the last king's eldest son — 
27 | Myc the last king’s second son «| 1314 





Year of 
Accession, 












23 | MACE | the last king's eldest son las ,, 

AE again 1382, 

BE 0 1840s, 

29 | ease | the last king's eldest son [1345 4, 
a0 | cre | the 28th king’s son, born from 

aconeubine ... + | 1849 4, 

Bl | ZEB | the 27th king’s second son «.-| 1352 " 
o2 | Seng a son of Fill ; the last king ee 

him as his own son «.. 1875 ys 

33 | #B the last king's son (1389 ,, 


34 | FE | the 20th king g's seventh descend 
ant. Hereigned till1392_ ....1389_,, 
From the first legendary sovereign (##f) till the year 1392, 
3,725 years elapsed, then Corea, or i] ##, became a united 
kingdom, under the present dynasty 2, 





Kinepom Qj i. 
Dynasty 32; Capital @t OB Af. 





5 
=¢ at 
Ho. Fe EEE Genealogy. Pict a 
ce 
| Years 
1 ATL FE son of Fe - 1336) 7 |13892 A.D. 


9 |e ee YE ihe! — king’ s second 


1858) 2 | 1898 , 
2 AR EME the the ‘ne King's third 


. |1872| 18 |1400 ,, 


I The preceding list has been compiled from the Chinese book RHE, 
and the following from the Corean — fa rai] na ge. 
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4 | 
S|26! Yenrof 
No. Genealogy. 5 2 | Accession, 
RR | oe 
4 


>>) Years 

1898] 32 |1419 A.D. 

41512 (1451 ,, 
3 [1453 ,, 

1418] 13 |1456__,, 

450} 1 |1469 ,, 

1457| 95 |1470_ ,, 

488] 39 |1506° ,, 
1515] 1 (1545, 

. 15341 27 11546 ,, 

~~. (1552) 41 11568. ,, 

. |1605] 27 [16236 ,, 
-lue1zl 10 11650, 


Ee the = king's third 
RE the last King’s dest a 


NE the Tas king’s second a! 
iE the. “sooond son of 


50 ane eee one 
= SE a = king’s eldest 
BR-E| the 108k ‘king’ s second 


ia ax vet last ae: 5 ‘second 


* He was the 7th king’s heir apparent and died in 1457, Ife is known in 
the history by the temple style Fa and the posthumous name of i (jE 


9 Between the 9th and the 10th king the throne was ocvupied by He Ly 2 
for a period of 11 yeara, but he had no temple style, 


4 He was the 0th king's son. 


‘rm was the 5th sou of ail. He reveived the templ: name from hia 
son, the 14th king, and from the Emperor of China the saa name of 


Ez =. He is known also by the style of yi i 
6 Between the os and the 14th king the throne was occupied by Hie 


for a period of 14 years; but he is not registered amongst 
sovereigna, and had neither templg style nor posthumous name, 
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— 
i] : 
No} gs | 328 Genealogy. a" | ear 
3 = | * 3 es | Mf] : E Accession, 
a | 


16 | BASS fRE| the last king’s son ... 1637] 15 5 1660 A.D. 
17 | 3352 |SA FEE) the last king's son ...(1661] 46 |1675 % 


18 tS: 7E| the last king’s eldest 
saith ads gO ss, »|1G88) 4/1721 ,, 

19 Ges) 22 7 E! the 17th king’s fourth 
BOIL ene - |1694) 52/1725 ,, 

20 ER RE eldest son of B 1 
ws ves (L758] 24 11777 ,, 
a1 i On fs the last een vee (LTS) 34 1801" ,, 


hae 


of 


22° at fae son of Sass ‘(see No 6). 15 |1835 ,, 
| 23 BR BB iE) the gg son oe R i 
te BE we |, 14 |1850 ,, 


second sono 


| KEE .. 


we | wes | nee =| The ee, king, the 
hg 





7 He was the heir apparent, eon of $4243) who died at the age of 88, Another 
heir apparent, gon of the eame king, is recorded, who died when 10 years old, 
yviz.,in 1728. He received the temple style A= and the posthumous name of 
in BE 

® During the years 1827, 1825, 1829 and 1830 the king was assisted in the 
fovernment by his aon, known by the temple name a and the posthumous 
TRELEEL ie JU. He was born in 1809. Hore the Corean annala finish, ate 
the last kings are taken from the Ree ee, where the temple name ara 
not given, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The rebellion of the Three Satraps induced 
K‘ang-hi, in the year 1677, to permit the sale 
of office for three years, during which period 
Tis. 2,000,000 were received on that account, district magistracies 
being the most sought for. 

In 1691 the sale of degrees, honorary ranks, promotion, privi- 
leges, posthumons honours, etc., was recommended in order to 
procure provender for the Galdan campaign, but was not 
sanctioned, 

Daring K'ien-lung’s reign there were sales of office on two 
oceasions, once for the Ho Nan River repairs, and once for the 
Kin Ch‘uan (Tibetan) campaign,—each time producing over 
Tis. 10,000,000. 

There was a short period of sale of academicianships (3 BF) 
in Kan Suh, about 1786, but this was soon stopped. In 1649, 
too, the Emperor Shun-chih had for a short period sold patents 
to priests and certain other petty honours, but none of these last 
count for much. The above is the history of the sale of office 
under this dynasty previous to the reign of Kia-k‘ing, when it 
grew to a scandal, 


Sare or Orrice 
ry Cara. 





E. H. P. 
—_— The cavalry establishments of the present 
Honrse-preepixe dynasty are three, Tho five camps of Peking 
en gendarmerie and the cavalry which are appro- 


priated by law to each province together 
number 116,853 horsemen, cach drawing a provender allowance 
of Tls, 2.5 s month: this branch of the service is known as 
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the ying-ma (3% EB). The cavalry at Jého and Mi-yiin (north 
of Peking), and those of the provincial banner garrisons number 
86,021; and 9 tou, or pecks, of beans a month are allowed for 
each in the winter and eépring, with six in the summer and 
autumn, plus 80 sheaves of straw in all months: this branch of 
the service is known as the Awan-ma (‘8 A). Then there are 
breeding-stations outside Kalgan, at the Stud Office under the 
Two Superintendents of Live Stock, and in various parte of 
Sungaria and Mongolia: these exceed 300,000 in number, 
and are known as the Awan-ma of the steppes. Under the 
T‘ang, Sung, and Ming dynasties these establishments were some- 
times private and sometimes under government; but want of space, 
coupled with bad management at last produced great confusion and 
corruption, After subduing the Chakhars, the Manchus turned 
their land into a horse-pasture. The Stud Office (2c € Ff) 
manages the breeding-grounds under the four bannera of the Two 
Live Stock Superintendents, whilst the Palace Stud (_K EM BE) 
manages those of the Ta-ling River (Liao Tung), Kalgan, ond 
Tu-shih K'ou. This is a step in advance of the T'ang dynasty, 
which gave up the richest lands on the banks of the Wei (7§), 
in Shen &i, to 400,000 horses; and is on the lines of the system 
adopted by the Kitans, Nuchéns, and Mongols when they ruled 
China, and who, like the Manchus, were masters of the steppes or 
prass-landa. 
E. H. P. 


The following frank confession of Wei Yiian 
on behalf of the Manchus (date about A.D, 
1840) ia interesting :-— 

* The weakness of the Mongols is China’s strength. To tame 
“the Mongols with the Yellow Religion is China’s best policy ; and, 
“indeed, from the point of view of Mongol interests, it is mach 
“better for them to live quietly, and multiply, with no other cares 
“ than those of finding pasture and water, than to swoop down upon 


Wari Ytas on 
tHe Moncons. 
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“the frontiers like the Huns and Turks used to do, keep China 
“under perpetual arms, and drench the plains with human gore, 
“ This policy, in fact, is what may be called ilispelling ferocity through 
“ charity, and gniding untamable men with the doctrine of rewards 
“and punishments, Truly, both China and the countrivs beyond 
“her owe a deep debt of gratitude to Tsongkaba. It must be 
“added that the reverence of the Mongols fur the Yellow Faith 
* began with Prinee Anda, and Prince Anda’s belief in Buddhism 
* had its origin in his wife San-niany-tsz, The three distinguished 
 Ohinese statesmen of the Ming dynasty handled the rvius very 
“deftly in this regard, accordingly as firmness ur slackness was 
“ required. Hence, not only did the Ming dynasty enjoy 40 years 
“exemption from frontier war, but our Maucliu dynasty has been 
“ able to obtain peace for over 200 years ; and thus the good work 
“ of one charitable individual is still the portion of our people 
* until this very day. Hence, to govern barbarians, we must find 
“ out what their natures are, and then we may change their ferocity 
“into order and subdue their fierceness by our goodness. Ia it 
“ possible to make use of the Religion of Jesus, with its rewards 
“ and punishments, in order to putastop to the opiam which comes 
“from the West? To do this we require statesmen such as those 
“ who dealt with the Mongols daring the Ming dynasty.” 

Again, Wei Yiian argues, on the meaning of the word Clot, 
“The Si-yith T’u-chi takes Elut'th to be the same as Alut‘ai, But 
“it appears from the chapter on foreign countries in the Ming 
“ History that Alut‘ai and the Walah were engaged in an 
“internecine fend. The Elut‘th were the descendants of the 
. Walah; so how could they look up to their horeditary onemy 
‘as their progenitor? Moreover A isa vory different vowel from 
“ FE. However, the Annals of Genghiz say that the elder brother 
* of Naiman, by name Buruyuk Khan, fied west, and hunted in the 
* Wélut‘ai Hills, whence he was recaptured ;: so that Elut‘éh must 
“ be the name of a place in Western Asia, given to the tribe as a 
“name too. Why attempt to derive it from Alut‘ai, a man’s 
“name?” BE. H.P, | 


fee 
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During the Middle Ages the Andaman 
Islanders were spoken of by Arab navigators 
with superstitious fear. As early as the middle 
of the Jth century the Arab travellers, known 
by the translation of their accounts furnished by 
Renaudot and Reinand, report that “these people devour men 


Tur AnDAMAN 
CANNIBALS 1N 
CHINESE 
LivERATURE. 


alive; their hue is black, their hair woolly; their countenances and 
eyes lave something frightful in them; their feet are of enormous 
sizo; they go naked and have no boots.” .A nutiber of passages, 
chiefly from Western authors, as given by Yule and Burnell in 
their Anglo-Indian Gloasary, report to the same effect. To these I 
should like to add what Chao Ju-kua has to say on the Andaman. 
Islands in the beginning of the 13th century: 

* When sailing from Lan-wo-li [#2 the-Island of Lambri in the 
north-west of Sumatra] to Hsi-lan [Ceylon], if the wind is not fair, 
ships may be driven to a plate called An-to-man [4% Pe &, 
Andaman]. This is a -group of two islands in the middle of 
the gea, one of them being lorge, the other small; the last is 
uninhabited, whereas the large one, measuring seventy li in 
circuit, is. The nativesare of a colour resembling black lacquer, 
and eat men alive, 30 thatsailers dare not to anchor on this coast, 
This island does not contain as much ag an toch of iron, for which 
reason the natives use clam shells with ground edges in lien of 
knives. The island contains as a sacred relic the so-called “ Dead 
Man received in the Bed of Rolling Gold;" this body has been 
there for generations without decaying, and there is always a huge 
snake guarding it,on whose body hair has grown to the length of 
two Chinese feet; nobody dares to come near it. In the 
vicinity there is a spring the water of which will overflow twice a 
year and flow into the sea; the gravel over which it passes, after it 
has been covered by this water, turns into gold, and all the natives 
offer sacrifice to that apring. If copper, lead, iron or tin is soaked 
with this water while in a state of red-heat, it will also be changed 
into gold. Thereis anold story told of a merchant's ship which got 
wrecked and the sailors of which drifted on a bamboo raft to this 
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island. As they had heard about this sacred water, they secretly 
filled some of it into bamboo tubes, mounted a wooden raft, and 
were driven by the current of the sea to the country of Nan-p‘i 
[which, from the author's detailed description, I identify with the 
coast of Malabar], where they presented the water to the king of 
that country. On having tried its effects the king of Nan-p‘i raised 
an army for the purpose of gaining possession of that island; 
however, before his flect could arrive there, they met with a severe 
whirlstorm, and the ships with all on board were thrown on shore 
at this island, and all the men were eaten up by the islanders. For, 
on this island live the “Strangers of the Golden Bed,” which is 
silently guarded by a spirit so that man may not come near the 
place.” 

It is very probable that our author, who lived at Chinchew as 
Superintendent of Foreign Trade, got in the possession of this 
piece of island-lore through the Arab merchants trading to Zaitun, 
and that the account, as handed down by him, represents what was 
then currently reported among the travellers of the Indian Ocean. 
According to Conti (India in the XV, Century, quoted by Yule and 
Burnell, lc.) the name Andaman means “the Island of Gold,” 
and the tale of the “ Body in the Bed of Rolling Gold ” and the 
unlucky exploit of the Malabar fleet may be connected therewith, 


F, Hints. 


With regard to this subject the Wu-li-hsiao- 


Pp vedescam chi‘h says :— 
ASTING = 7 
Porcknalx. Apply a mixture of powdered Pai-chi [ 3, 


a kind of Ammonia] and limestone [Ff XK] 
with the white of an egg in well adjusted quantity to the 
broken surface, bind the broken vessel together with strings, 
and let it stand till perfectly dry, but so that the egg’s broth 
cannot be noticed, 

“To cement kuan-yao [ff 2] mix the sap of burned green 
bamboo with the yolk of a fowl’s egg [$6 90 Ff], apply this 
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mixture to the broken surface and bind the broken parts together ; 
boil it up onee or twice in hot water and keep the vessel on a dark 
spot for three or four or five days, after which it will be as strong 
as though it had been nailed together, 
* Ting-yao [%— 3¢], may be pasted together with the sap of the 
Néng-ch'n [7 #4, a kind of Broussovetia 7). 
F. H. 


The AMféng-chi-pi-tan (ch. 24, p. 4) saya: 
“In the northern districts of the Ki-tan there is 
an animal called 1“iao-tu (Bk ye) or ‘ Jumping 
Hare.’ It resembles an ordinary hare in shape, 
but its fore-legs are just a little more than an inch, whereas the hind- 
legs are about a foot in length. In order to move about it makes 
jomps of several feet with its hind-legs, and when it stops it will 
stamble to the ground. It lives in the sandy plains of Ch‘ing- 
chou (3 i]—Ch'ing-yang of the present Kan-au Province ?).” 
The work from which this notice is taken was written early 
during the llth century, and the animal described is clearly 
a kind of Kangaroo. The querist is anxions to Imow 
Whether this class of animal is not confined to Anstralia,’ 
or whether an extinct species may be referred to by this early 
Chinese author. 


Query : 
Kanaanoos in 
Centnan Asia. 


H. D. F. 


- 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS AND 
LITERARY NOTES. 





W. Heyn, Histoire du commerce du levant au moyen-dge, 
French version by Furcy Raynaup. 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1885-6. 

The German edition of this celebrated work, which contains 
about all that may le known on the subject, wiz., the trade to the 
Levant and the Enst generally during the middle ager, appeared 
in 1879 in 2 vols, The subject being a very important one, and 
the author having dealt with it in the most exhaustive manner, the 
“ Société de Torient latin,” under whose distinguished patronage 
many a learned work on the East has been laid before the literary 
world, decided to encourage him in publishing a French edition,— 
the work now before us, As this second edition contains much 
additional information it is, of course, prefurable to the first, and 
may be considered the principal authority on all that relates to 
Oriental trade during the period it describes. 

The student of the history of trade in the Far East and 
of Chinese traffic to the West will be specially interested in 
the various passages relating to China, such as the relations 
of the Arabs with China, Chinese junk trade to Ceylon, Indian 
ports, Aden and the Persian Gulf, the carly European travellers 
to China, trade in Central Asia, otc.; and to the history of 
Chinese produce exported to the West, such as silk, porcelain, 
rhubarb, cassia, galangal, ginger (?), musk and nutgalls; and 
the several articles of foreign origin which constituted the 
import trade of China during the Sung, Yiian and Ming dy- 
nasties, such as cotton, cotton and woollen piece goods, glass, 
coral, ivory, pearls and precious stones; alum, frankincense, 
ambergris, storax, gum benjamin and similar drugs; the precious 
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woods, as eagle, sandal and sapan wouds; camphor, cardamoms, 
cloves and nutmegs. Whatever has been written on any of these 
goods by a medisval or modern author, whether European, Arab or 
Indian, has been carefully collected, and a most detailed mono- 
graphy is given upon every one of the articles traded in at the time. 
Tha Chinese student of the foreign relations of China during that 
period will find the study of this book an indispensable source of 
information as regards the Western literature. 

Contemporaneous Chinese anthors abound with matter of fact 
regarding several of the Oriental trade questions, and whenever 
we have an opportunity to discuss the Chinese view about them, 
we should not neglect to consider all that is known on the subject 
on the other eide. The study of this important work will prove 
as suggestive tothe student of the Sung, Yiian and early Ming : 
geographers as that of Yule’s “Cathay” and “Marco Polo.” | 
Chinese authors often contain useful information where we would | 
searcely expect it but for being acquainted with the unsolved - 
problems of Oriental research. While rediscovering in their 
accounts the tales of early European and Arab travellers, we are 
often eurprised to find they supply ua with information looked for ° 
in vain in every other literature, The provenanee of the nutmegs 
of medimval trade is one of these difficulties, According to Heyd 
(Vol. 11, p. 644) Arab geographers confine their remarks on this 
point to general terms such as-" India,” “ the isles of the sea of 
Kerdendj ;°’ Mareo Polo refers this article to the country described 
by him as “ Java Major,” a term about which Pauthier and Yule 
on the one hand and Peschel and Heyd on the other cannot agree. 
The Chinese author who has contributed most towards the, 
knowledge of Arab trade of his time (the beginning of the 18th: 
century), Chao Ju-kua, says, in his second book, describing the / 
articles of foreign trade; ‘the nutmeg [py ff ##] comes from the 
inner parts of Huang-ma-cho [ir fit RE] ond Ninlon [4b #4]. 
It is a tree resembling the Chinese juniper [}4j, growing up to ten 
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chang in height, etc., etc.” In the geographical part of his work 
the two names referred to are given in a list of eight small 
States, being dependencies of the kingdom of Sn-chi-tan (#g7§FF, 
Canton Dial. Su-kat-tan), which name occurs also in a 
‘work of the Ming dynasty, the Zung-Asi-yang-k*ao, and is there 
so described as to justify Mr. Groeneveldt to identify it with the 
| country about Griss¢, in the east of Java. This kingdom of Su- 
kat-tan must have had distant possessions, since we find among 
them Ti-wu (}& 4, Canton Dial. 7i-mut) or Timor, which place is, 
in the second book, named as the origin of sandal-wood. It scems 
to me that, by endeavouring to identify the details of Chao 
Ju-kua’s account, we may succeed in tracing the two names 
Huang-ma-chu and Nia-lun (which may stand for Golun or Gorun) 
to certain localitics among the Molneca Islands. At a later period 
we find Banjermassing mentioned as a country where nutmegs are 
produced (Zung-hsi-yang-k'ao, ch. 4, p. 19; ef. Groeneveldt, 
Notes on the Malay Archipelugo, p. 107, in an extract from the 
. Ming-shih). 
Another point of interest in the history of oriental trade is the 
route by which rhubarb found its way to Enrepe. All the anthori- 


* ties consulted by Heyd (Vol. 11, p. 667) seem to show that nono 


of it was forwarded by sea, the overland ronte thrangh Central 
Asia being alone used. But since rhabarb was fonad on the 
market of Alexandria, Heyd hints at the possibility of its having 
been sent by seaas well. This conjecture is fully borne out by 
what we learn through Chao Ju-kna, Rhnbarb, acconling to him, 
was one of the staples of Chinese origin, carried by Arab mer- 
chants from Chinese ports to San-fo-ch'i (i.v., the present Palembang 
in Sumatra), the list comprising porcelain, silk piece goods, 
samshoo, ginger and galangal. rom thence the Arabs were in the 
habit of distributing the produce of the Far East over the markets 
of their own country as well as their foreign colonies in Africa, and 
Chao Ju-kua distinctly mentions rhubarb together with lotus 
flower tanks, silks, porcelain, etc., as an article of import on the 
coast of Malabar, which he describes under the name of Nan-p' 
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(ft OE) and of whose States he specially mentions Ku-lam 
(Coilom), Hu-ch‘a-la (Gujerat),? Kom-pa-i (Cambay)}, Ma-lo-wa 
(Malwa) and others. Cambay is, moreover, specially described as 
a place where cargocs arrive by sea once a year from San-fo-ch‘i, 
and where Arab settlers live in great nombers. Rhobarb being 
once on the Arab market in India, it is sure to have been brought 
to Alexandria either by sea or by caravan routes. 

I have quoted these two instances in order to show how Chinese re- 
search may be turned to usain clearing up doubtful points in the history 
of Oriental trade; and I hope to be able to contribute a small share 
in this direction by publishing o translation of Chao Ju-kua’s work. 
The German, work now before us will be of inestimable value in 
confirming the accuracy of the Chinese data furnished, which would 
be of little value if considered without such a commentary. 


F. Hinra, 





CHINESE BOOES. 


The P'ing-teti-lef-piien (BF of Hf] fia), like its sister work, the 
Pei-apén-yiin-fu, has been lately republished by the T‘ung-wén-shu- 
chil ( ja] 2% @F By), of Shanghai, and thereby a work rarely seen 
in the hands of foreigners has been made accessible in a well-printed 
facsimile edition of handy and convenient size. I have often heard 
the opinion expressed among foreign students that the P'ing-tzi- 
lai-p'ten is inferior to the P*‘ef-win-ytin-fu. Closer inspection 
seems to show the reverse. The last-named work, it is true, may 
ba more usefal asa complete “Concordance.” This name, first 





— 


2 Gujerat was, according to Chao Ju-kua, one of the starting-points for 
commercial expeditiona to Zanzibar. He gays, under the head of Tséng-po 
(ie, Zanzibar): “The country produces elephants' teeth, raw gold, ambergris 
and yellow asandal-wood, Every year the country of Hu-ch‘t-la and the 
settlements on the sea-conet of Ta-shih iat jrend out ships to barter with 
this country, the articles of exchange being white cloth, porcelain, copper 
and red cotton.” Chao Ju-kua's records thus place ua in the poeition to trace 
the route of this one article, (porcelain)trom China (say Zaitun) to Sumatra, 
thence to Gujerat for transhipment to the cogat of Zanzibar, 
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applied to it by Mr. Parker, is much more de-rriptive of the 
character of the two works referred to, than the word ‘ Lictionary.” 
In either work the student looks in vaiu for a definition of the 
terms under which the numerons extracts from all branches of 
Chinese literature are given. We are thos often disappointed in 
trying to obtain a clue as to the meaning of a difficult passage 
through these “ Concordances:" the erux in such a passage may 
consist in a single term, and this term may be a Grek deyopevor ; 
the Concordance, instead of explaining it, will simply quote 
the only passage in which it occurs, ul Ivave us as ignorant 
as we were before. Still, both works are indispensable to every 
Chinese reader who has them once on his shelves, and, though many 
may seem to think they can get on without them, those who are 
once accustomed to their use wil] never part with them, 

As to the relative value of the P*ef-wru-yiu-se and the J*ing-tzit- 
lei-ptien, each of the two works has its own distinctive merits, The 
former is fuller in articles; it contains about every term or phrase 
of two, three or fonr characters which may puzzle the reader of 
standard literature, aud it is, therefore, more generally useful. The 
second work is confined to less articles, and these are an accidental 
collection rather than a systematic thesaurus ; whatever does not 
fit into the twelve categories, into which the work is divided (see 
Mayers’ “ Bibliography of the Chinese Imperial Collections of 
Literature,” in China Review, Vol. vi, p. 290), is simply omitted; 
and the categories are so arranged as to necessitate the omission 
of thousands of important turns which occur in the J*ei-wen-yain-fu, 
We have, therefore, before us merely a selection of the matter 
which ought to constitute a complete concordance, made out on the 
wrong system, because its division is neither logical nor exhaustive ; 
but such as it is, the Pvng-tza-Li-pien fully comprnsates for all 
these shortcomings by giving for cach term inserted the fullest 
collection of passages imaginable ; a comparison with the J*ei-wén- 
yin-fu, which is the carlier work, shows that not only all the 
matter contained therein under a certain head is taken over, but 
the matter has been considerably added to, Moreover, tho arrange- 
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ment of the terms, it seems to me, is one mora familiar to the 
Enropean mind, since bisyllabic terms are grouped according to the 
first character, the terms and phrases contained in the Piei-wén- 
yin-fu being arranged according to the last character. 

The two modes of arrangement supply each other, inasmuch as it 
happens very frequently that one is anxions to know all that can be 
said of a character, in its cupacity of a first character, while on 
other occasions oue may care more for the last. Suppose we 
were to look for the Chinese equivalent of the word which 
through the Persians of the middle ages has become a well-known 
term in Western trade, and which has long been suspected to be 
of Chinese origin, the name tim-lwa (himbhwdd, kincob, kamkha, 
ete.), & kind of damasked silk fsee Yule, Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Wors, p. 368), the syllable Lim or tam will easily suggest 
Cantonese Lam (42), gold. In order to find ont whether old 
passages are on record in which this word enters into combination 
with another word, the sound of which is Awa, the two together 
having the meaning of embroidered silk, we need only refer to the 
Pting-tzi-lei-p'ten, where about 200 bisyllabie terms beginning with 
kam (4) are given. Among them we find the term kém-Awa 
(42 7E, Wt. “gold flower”) in the sense of “silk embroidery,” 
and thus are in the position to answer in the affirmative Col. Yule’s 
query, who, in the work referred to, makes a conjecture to that 
effect. On the other hand, if the last syllable had been more 
suggestive, the first one being unknown, the P‘ei-win-yiin-fu would 
have supplied the information required under the word Awa (76). 

Both works are the most excellent keya to Chinese literature. The 
great sinclogue who was asked his opinion about the age of the 
famous porcelain bottles discovered by Rosellini in an Egyptian 
tomb, alleged to have been opened the first time since the 18th 
century B.C., waa not obliged to depend on inquiries made by 
native scholars (“recherches par des Chinois instruits,” Julien, 
Hist, et fabr. de la porcelaine chinoise, préf., p. vit) in order to 
prove that the inscription AA A PS ep AB (meng-yash-sung-chung 
chao, ‘the brilliant moon shines amig the pine trees”), found on one 
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of these little flasks, was derived from a poet of the T'ang period ; 
the P*ei-wén-yiin-fu would have supplied the information without 
much trouble.® 

I merely mention these two instances in which reference 
to the one or the other of these two hand-books would have 
been useful for research in the European sense. The student 
who has hitherto confined himself to K‘ang-hsi’s 7'zit-tien, which in 
the capacity of a dictionary proper is still the best ever published 
of the Chinese language, will soon learn that his knowledge of 
matters Chinese, whether linguistical, historical or geographical, 
will increase whenever he may open a volume of either of the two 
“ Concordances.”’ 


F. Iintz. 





8 Ch. 77, fol. Th., a % 3B. Tho passage as quoted thero haa chien 
(Ta ) for chung (ph ) which does not alter the meaning. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


st 


Mr. W. W. Rocksint to tas Hox, Seonprary. 


U.8. Legation, 
Peking, September 17th, 1887. 


Dean Srn,—In Mr, E. H. Parker's article on the Manchu Relations 
with Tibet,” published in the last number of the Society's Journal, 
p. 296, note 1, he remarks that the dates as given by moe in a note 
published inthe “ Journal” in 1885 disagree with his by one year. 
The fault is mine; my dates should agree with those Mr. Parker 
gives, for I quoted from the /si-tsang-fu, written by the President 
Fl Sf, who, to quote Mr. Parker (p. 295) “got a look” at the 
Domesday book of Lh‘ara. 

In printing the Tibetan names of the Tali Lamas some errors 
occurred which Mr, Parker has reproduced. Thus No. 1 should 
be read Dge-hdun; No. 2, Dge-hdun; No. 5, Mag-dvang; 
in No. 8 this word in also misspelt doang for dvang, <A few 
other remarks suggest themselves. 

p. 294. Mr. Parker’s Takburi temple is better known as the 
Chapori temple, near Potala. 

p. 295. Tsong k‘a-pa waa called jyalwa (not karwa), corres- 
ponding to the Sanskrit djina, “the most high.” 

p. 508. The Chinese garrisonat Lh‘ara is stationed at Trashi, 
not Tesh. 

p. 808. Lolungteong is not Shobando but Lhorang dzang, two 
atagea east of that place. 

p- 304. Chinese authors distinguish two Lu rivers, and the one 
referred to here is, they distinctly declare, not the great Lu chiang. 

4 
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In fact, Mr. Parker's translation, a few lines farther on, says the 
game thing when it tells us that, “if you go through the Lohits 
west you come to Bhotan.” I am not prepared to say, however, 
what the received name of this Nu or Lu chiang is. 


Very truly yours, 
W. W. Rocxutut, 


Me. E. H. Parxen’s Reriy ro anove. 
H.M. Consulate General, 
26th September, 1887. 


Sin,—* * * * Ihave nothing to say in reply to Mr. Rockhill's 
observations, except that I should esteem it a favour if you would 
consent to express my thanks to him through your “ Journal” for 
pointing out the inaccuracies enumerated by him, as to which he is 
a better judge than I. 

I take this opportunity of calling attention to another grave 
inaccuracy, purely of my own. I have translated the words 
i & Wi Ai 3G as “for intriguing with the Ulanpu tribe.” It 
should be “and defeated him ( Galdan) at Ulanput‘ung.” I had 
no educated Chinese at hand to consult when I translated this 
passage, which puzzled me much; but I have since found out that 
Galdan was defeated by the Emperor K‘ang-hi at the place in 
question. 

* * * * * * 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


E, H. Parxer. 


The Hon. Secretary, 
China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Dr. Epeme on Mr. Gries. 


In page $21 of the Journal for last year Mr. Gilee has referred 
to a translation of mine in an article written last year which does 
not satisfy him. It is from Zie-tei, Ch. 3, p.7: Bt Bt AN SB Ee 
Wi A GE BE a, “ whether it is a dream or not is what I cannot 
distinguish.” $f $e Bt HE He FL fr “ifyou wish to have 
waking and dreaming distinguished it is only Hwang-ti and 
Confucius that can do so.”"—I substitute this. 

I beg to assure Mr. Giles that the paper on the Place of Hwang- 
tiin early Taoism was written to explain what that place was and 
not to make a veiled attack on him, as he, without reason, Says. 
His views are bibliographical. They do not, if correct, displace 
Lau-tet from his throne. The quotations in Chwang-tei, Lie-tal, 
Han-fei-tsi, vouch for Lau-tsi’s reality and the nature of his 
teaching. We whose studies lie in ancient China may still rely on 
the results of our researches without fear on those points. 


J. Epes. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


or 


Mixvres of a Mentiya held in the Society's Library, Museum Road, 
Shanghai, on Tuesday, 25th October 1887, at 9 o'clock p.m, 


‘Dr. F. Hinrs, President, occupied the Chair, and about thirty 
members and visitors were present. 

Mr. H. M. Baecuer, a professional geologist, who had lately 
returned from the Ping-tu Mines (situate 100 miles from Chefoo), 
and who was about to start for Siam, read some notes which he had 
prepared for the Society on “The Mincral Resources of Eastern 
Shantung.” In illustration of the lecture, the room was hung with 
several maps of the province, among which were those of von 
Richthofen, Fauvel, and Howard, and there was also exhibited on 
the table many geological specimens gathered by Mr. Becher 
during his residence in Shantung. In introducing the lectarer, the 
Cuatamaw took occasion to refer to the need for further co-operation 
among the members. He said :— 

It is nearly six months ago that we metin this room for the last 
time, and although we are now long past the much-dreaded hot 
season, this is nominally our opening session for the year. It 
therefore becomes my pleasant duty to bid you welcome again, and 
express my hopes thatan active winter will make up for the absence 
of life in our Society during this exceptionally hot summer. 80 
far as I can see now, there is every prospect of a good season, since 
a number of papers is either in hand or promised, which will be read 
and printed, or printed merely, if not well adapted for an audience. 
This evening I have the guod fortune to introduce to the Meeting 
one of our non-resident members, Mr. Becher, who has travelled or 
resided in the interior of Northern China for a considerable period, and 
who, from his experience as an expert, is particularly well qualified 
to speak on the subject before us. It would be necessary now to 
read the minutes of the last Meeting, but as they have already 
appeared in our “ Journal,” I-hope I may anticipate your consent 
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in dispensing with this formality. Before we proceed to hear 
Mr. Becher's remarks on the mineral products of the Shantung 
province, I have again to announce the election of Professor 
Wilhelm Schott as an Honorary Member of onr Society, since the 
regulations require that this should be done at two successive 
meetings after the election by the Council. Our new honorary 
member is apparently the most advanced in age on our list; he had 
the rare good luck to celebrate his 85th birthday last month, and 
the vigour of mind which he has enjoyed throughout hia old days 
may be regarded as a just reward for a life such as his, fall of 
scholarly activity. Let us hope that all our veteran honorary 
members, of whom in point of age Pére Zottoli, Dr. Legge, and 
Sir Thomas Wade appear to be the next, will follow his example. 
It has been the constant endeavour of the Council to stimulate 
literary prodaction among the members of the Society in general ; 
yet, although we cannot complain of entire want of success, 
participation in the actual work we are supposed to do might be 
more general, I make this remark with special reference to the 
deseription of work we furnish. Every one of us has his speciality, 
his hobby as we may call it; and every one rides his hobby as best 
he can. But the number of riders on our literary racecourse is 
much too small, and the performances are not always in accordance 
with the taste of the lookers-on. If ia for this reason that I avail 
myself of the beginning of the season to call upon all those who 
can handle a pen to collect materials for notes, however short, if only 
useful and contributing new matter to our knowledge of China. 
It ig a prejudice prevailing among many of our members that to do 
useful work in our Society a certain amount of Chinese scholarship 
is required, This is by no means the case, A keen observer of 
human life and of things terrestrial generally will find ample 
opportunity to collect usefal information without knowing a word 
of the langoage. While thanking our scholars for some of the 
more serious contributions towarda the “ Journal,” we cordially 
invite the co-operation of those especially who can give us the 
benefit of their experience in botanical, zoological, or mineralogical 
questions; or in questions of comimercial life, such as Chinese 
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commercial law, etc. A step in the right direction, it appears to 
me, has lately been made by one of our members most competent 
to deal with legal matters, to collect information on one of the many 
doubtful points in Chinese commercial law, if such unwritten law, 
or usage unrecorded, may be so termed ; and we shall, I hope, hear 
the opinions collected on the subject in various parts of China at 
one of our forthcoming Mectings. A series of papers on commercial 
subjects would greatly enhance the value of our “ Jonrual” in the 
eyes of most of our financial contributors, and I would here repeat 
that our Meetings and our “Journal” are open to all those who 
ean furnish usefal information of any kind, whether theoretical or 
practical. Our Meetings, I venture to suggest, might have a more 
conversational character. Apart from the papers to be read and 
the discussions following, it will be a pleasant feature of our evenings 
if members will exhibit curions objects, illustrating Chinese indus- 
tries or manufactures, antiquities and curiosities of all kinds, All 
of us would like to look at them, if nothing else, and some of us 
might be able to make useful remarks about them, which could per- 
haps be printed in our “ Proceedings.” Mr. Becher now makes a 
beginning in this direction by exhibiting some minerals collected in 
Shantung, and I hope that during the coming winter season our 
other members will not be backward in exhibiting old bronze vessels, 
porcelains, native machinery and commercial products. 

Mr. Broner prefaced his lecture by saying that in choosing 
“The Mineral Resources of Eastern Shantaung” as the title for the 
remarks which he had to offer the Socicty that evening, he wished 
to limit himself to a subject fairly within his acquaintance, but he 
could only expect to attract a small number of the members anid 
their friends, those, namely, who are to some extent students of 
geology; those who have resided or have friends resident in 
Shantung; and, lastly, those who, having a penchant towards the 
fascinations of mining, are always glad to hear something about new 
mineral fields. He was pleased to see many personal friends 
amongst his audience, and hoped that anyone to whom his description 
was not clear would not hesitate to ask for such further explanation 
as he could give, In offering any remarks relating to such a well- 
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known province as Shantung, he felt that only the speciality of the 
subject was sufficient excuse for adding to the volomes which had 
been written,—particularly when he addressed this Society, many 
members of which were probably well varsed in the descriptions of 
able authors whose experience extended over far greater time and 
area than was afforded to his observations during about eighteen 
months’ sojourn in that country, He could, however, make no 
excuse for the necessarily rather dry nature of the facts pertaining 
to the proverbially hard, dry stone; but having expended most of 
his geological theorising and long words lately on the Clinese Times, 
he could afford to be only moderately mineralogical that night. 
He must further rely on the small collection of minerals and rock 
specimens on the table before them to furnish material for interest 
and attraction should his text fail. (Afr. Becher’s “ Notes on the 
Mineral Resources of Eastern Shantung” are printed in extenso on 
pp. 28-88 of this volume.) 

The Rev. Dr. Wittiamson, after paying a high compliment to 
the paper just read, said that he had been all over the province of 
Bhantung and knew it better than Scotland, and he corroborated 
a great deal of what Mr. Becher had said. There were in ita 
great many places where galena and silver had been found, judging 
by the number of specimens which he had seen from time to time. 
He thought that Mr. Becher, however, had understated the impor- 
tance of the quantity of asbestos to be met within Shantung. There 
was a place away to the south of Téng-chow-fu where the people used 
at one time to make fireproof clothing out of asbestos, and he had 
himself seen many specimens of it. He had at home a specimen 
of the fibre which could easily be spun and woven, and he thought 
that the existence of the mineral in Shantung was important, 
as the asbestos industry was now attracting attention at home. 
He corroborated what Mr. Becher had said about the coal-fields of 
the western part of the province, and regretted that there were nob 
the meana of bringing the coal to Shanghai, which could very easily 
be done either by steamers of light draught or railways, for the con- 
struction of which the country, being very flat, was admirably 
adapted. The minerals and groufl of the province were, however, 
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undetermined at present and required to be settled by a systematic 
survey. 

Mr. Bucur said that one of the reasons why he did not attach 
so very much importance to galena was that it took a great deal 
of it to amount to any considerable value. As to asbestos, he was 
sorry that he had not been able to see more specimens of it. He 
thought that the richness of the iron and coal mines would have 
a great effect upon the development of railways, by-and-by, in the 
province. 

General Mzsyy asked Mr, Becher to tell the Meeting something, 
if he could, about the magnetic iron ore which he had often been 
shown by Chinamen, who wanted to know from him how it could 
be worked with profit. He hal often seen in the province very 
fine specimens of agates, used for making snuff-boxes and also 
for spectacles. 

Mr. Bacurr thonght that the value of agate was more appre- 
ciated by the Chinese than by Europeans. He had often heard 
that magnetic iron ore was found in the province, bat until there 
were the means of conveyance to bring it away it was not of much 
importance, 

Mr. Kryosmint, who mentioned that he had recently made a 
journey throngh Western Shantung, corroborated Mr. Becher as 
to the existence of cval in that province, of extremely good quality, 
which he thought could be made accessible cither by the Yellow 
River or by a railroad. He also spoke about the geographical 
structure of the remarkable district to which Mr. Becher drew 
attention, and commented upon the notable absence of fossils, which 
prevented him giving any further opinion on the geological structure 
of the mountains, 

On the motion of the Cuainman a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr, Becher for his entertaining paper. A vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, moved by Mr. Brieut, brought the 
procecdings to a termination. 
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Mincres of @ Meutine held in the Society's Library, Museum Rod, 
Shanghai, on riday, 18th November 1887, at 2 o'clock p.m, 


Dr. F. Hiern, President, was in the chair, and there were about 
thirty members and visitors present. 

The Coammmax in opening the proceedings said :—Following 
the routine lately adopted at our Meetings, I wish, with the 
approval of the members present, to propose that the minutes 
of the last Meeting, which was held on the 25th ult, be 
considered as read, since they contain nothing which has not 
appeared in the local newspapers. The first business of the evening 
is the announcement of the election of a few new members, viz., 
of Dr. Denton E. Peterson ond Messrs, Hsii Chia-kuang and 
Hei Ch‘in-i, The Council have resolved to encourage the enlist- 
ment of respectable Chinese gentlemen as members of the Society, 
in anticipation of the fact that these may be able to considerably 
assist us in promoting our general aims. In taking this step the 
Council was chiefly guided by the consideration that while accord- 
ing to the regulations the Society is open to members of all 
nationalities, the example of our sister societies in India, who 
count native Indians among thetr most useful members, has proved 
successful in every respect. We now proceed to the scientific part 
of this Meeting, and I would ask Mr. Jamieson to explain the 
subject, which is properly his own, of the questions we have ad- 
dressed to certain members and friends of the Society in the matter 
of “ Chinese Partnerships.” 

Mr, Jamison prefaced his remarks by referring to the difficulty 
in obtaining accurate information on matters referring to civil 
rights in Ohioa, All the text-booke and the code of laws referred 
exclusively to criminal matters, On that there was full and ample 
detail, A specific and appropriate penalty was provided for almost 
every conceivable offence under the sun. You could learn exactly 
how many strokes of the bambop or how many years banishment 
you would be liable to if you did such and such an act, but nowhere 
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could one find what remedy there was in damages against another 
by whom you had been wronged or even whether there was a 
remedy at all. A person was liable to be bamboved if he refused to 
pay his debts, but as to the circumstances which would be held 
to constitute a debt, the law was silent. ‘Take the common case of 
the liability of partners : if one wanted to find out how that stood, 
the common answer you would get was “Oh! there is no fixed 
rule—every case would be decided on its own merits.” Dut partner- 
ships had existed from time immemorial in China, and it could not 
be doubted that there were some gencral rules on the subject. It 
had therefore appeared to them worth while to use the machinery 
of the Society to get the opinions on this subject of those best 
qualified to give information. In order to keep the information as 
precise as possible, the subject had been circulated in the form of 
a special case as follows :— A., B., and C, enter into partnership. 
A. contributes Tis. 500, B. contributes Tls. 1,000, aud C, Tls. 2,000 
of capital, which may thus be regarded as consisting of 7 shares, of 
which A. holds 1, B. holds 2, and C. holds 4. After a time the 
firm fails with debts to the amount of Tls, 5,000 and at the 
same time C, absconds. f(a.) To what extent and in what proportion 
will A. and B., according to Chinese mercantile law or customs, 
be required to make good the debts? (b.) Supposing C. is 
a member of a family of ample means, in which he has an 
undivided share, (eg. is one of three sons, father alive) to what 
extent can the family property be made available to pay the debts 
of the firm ?” 

Mr. Jaminsoy, referring to the latter half of the proposition, 
considered that it would perhaps make the discussion more 
intelligible if he stated beforehand what is the meaning of the term 
“family property,’ which in China bore a somewhat differont 
signification to what it did in Western countries. Suppose a 
family consisting of a father, sons, and daughters, and possessing 
certain property in land, or movables, or both. This property, 
however acquired, is, strictly speaking, the property of the 
family, and not that of any one individual in it. The father, 
so long as he is alive, has the control of it, as indeed he has the 
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eontrol of all the persons composing the family, but he has no 
power fo leave it by will, or in any way to direct its devolution 
after his death. Subject to his life interest, it belongs by inalien- 
able right to all his sons or male descendants. Except by a process 
sometimes, bat rarely, resorted to, known as expelling a renegade 
son, none of the maledescendants can be deprived of their duc share in 
the inheritance. On theceath of the father (or even in his lifetime, if 
he so directs) the sons may agree to divide. If they so agree, the 
property is divided into as many shares as there are or have been 
sons, certain provision being made for the marringe of such of the 
daughters as are yet unmarried, and each son or his descendants 
takes a share. If ason should have happened to pre-decease his 
father, leaving no natural-born son, a son by adoption is appointed 
to him by the family council, and this adopted son takes his share 
of the inheritance. Each son then forms the head of a new family 
group, and the same thing goes on as before. Danghters are all 
married off, as a matter of course, as soon as they come of age, and 
have no claim whatever on the property. Even in cases where 
only daughters are born, a male child will be adopted from a 
collateral branch, or the next-of-kin in the male line, according to a 
wall-established rule, will come forward and claim the inheritance. 
It is only in default of all kindred through the male line that 
daughters will suoceed, But the sons may agree not to divide, and 
in families of any pretension itis by no means unusual to refrain 
from dividing often for generations. In that case the property ia 
held in common, and is managed by the seniors of the family or 
clan, who form a sort of “family council.” All the earnings of all 
the members are brought into a common pot, and out of that the 
expenditure of each ia defrayed. The property may be largely in- 
creased by the energies and success of one, whether in trade or in 
official life, or otherwise, but up to division it is all community, and 
on division all share alike. No single member has a right to with- 
draw and take out his share at pleasure. Division must be the 
joint act of all. The question, then, is, supposing a member of 
such a family engages in trade, and that after a successful career, 
during which his profits may have gone to swell the common stock, 
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he becomes bankrupt, can this family property, in whole or in part, 
be made available to pay his debts? 

Mr, Jargon next read the replies which he had received from 
several gentlemen distinguished for their intimate acquaintance 
with Chinese affairs, and including Mr. C. T. Gardner, 11,.B.M.’s 
Consul at Hankow; Mr. Byron Brenan, H.B.M.’s Consul, Tien- 
tsin; Mr. BE. H. Parker, H.B.M.’s Consular Service, Shanghai ; 
Mr. H. A. Giles, H.B.M.’s Consul, Tamsui; Mr. C. Alabaster, 
H.B.M.’s Consul, Canton; Mr. P. G. von Miéllendorff, Tientsin; 
the Rey. J. Macintyre, Newchwang; Mr. Sii Fu-shéng, Shang- 
hai; and an anonymous Chinese olliciul. He also read an extract 
from a petition presented in 1882 to the Government of Hongkong 
by Chinese merchants in that colony, when an agitation was on 
foot there to change the law in consequence of the unusual 
crop of bankruptcies, Lastly, he read a paper by himself which 
summarised the opinions expressed in the replies that had been sont 
in, (These papers will be found on pp. 39-52 of this relume.) 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Mr. Jamieson 
for the trouble he had taken in connexion with the subject, and 
especially for the excellent summary that he had prepared. 

The Cxatnmay, in introducing Mr. Carles, who read Mr. Parker's 
paper on “ The Armies of China,” Mr, Parker not being able to be 
present, said:—Mr, Parker’s subject, “The Armies of China,” has 
been most exhaustively dealt with by Sir Thomas Wade in a paper 
headed ** The Army of the Chinese Empire,” which will be fonnd 
in the 20th volume of the Chinese Repository, published in 1851, 
Since then many books and papers have been written which contain 
notes on the army and cognate subjects, all of them having a more 
or less practical tendency; but none of them has sneceeded in 
superseding Sir Thomas’ work, which is as yet the chief source 
regarding the constitutional organisation of the army. The in- 
formation contained in it is entirely drawn from the Tit-taing-hui- 
tien, the principal work on Government institutions, the Au-pu- 
tsé-li, dealing with financial qnestions, and the Chung-ch‘i-ch‘éng- 
Kao, a treatise on the army, published in 1825; with more which 
the author draws from Chinese sources, This would seem to be a 
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disadvantage in the eyes of those who care merely for practical and 
modern information. Yet, it must be clear to anyone who is really 
anxious to form an accurate idea of Chinese military matters, that 
mere personal observation, such as many of onr modern writers on 
the subject have deemed sufficient, is a very poor substitute for a 
eystematic inquiry based on literary studies. However usefal the 
notes taken from life may be in showing how the theoretical 
organisation bears on practical warfare, however indispensable they 
may be in giving us an idea of what exists in reality as opposed to 
what exists on paper merely, it appears to me that even the most 
ingenious military expert cannot form a correct idea without con- 
sulting such works as that of Wade's as a basis; and I avail 
myself of this opportunity to recommend to our Society, as a useful 
addition to « future issue of our “ Journal,” a second edition of this 
paper, since the 20th volume of the Chinese Repository is a book 
most difficult to be got. Mr. Parker's is also a literary paper, and 
its value has to be judged in the same sense as that of Sir Thomas 
Wade's; his Chinese authority is somewhat more independent and 
more outspoken than the official works used by the latter, and also 
a little more recent in date. It deals also with theoretical matters 
rather than with the practical questions of the present day, but 
those who propose to write or make studies in these will do well to 
examine its details, for which purpose it will serve as a welcome 
supplement to that of Sir Thomas. 

Mr. Cannes read namerous extracts from the paper, to which he 
added others from Captain Gill’s more recent contribution on the 
same subject. (Mr. Parker's paper will be found on pp. 1-21 of 
this volume.) 

The Cuarmman having thanked Mr. Carles on behalf of the 
Society for his kindness in reading the paper at euch a short notice, 
announced that the subject was open for diseussion. 

Mr. Kixesmiu1 thought that Mr, Parker should have given 
some other title to his paper, a3 it was not an actual description of 
the army of the present day, which its title would lead one to 
suppose, but merely of the army pn paper of over forty years ago, 
Since then great changes had taken place, and the Chinese troops 
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were now a very well paid and well conducted body of men, They 
got something like five taels a month, out of which they had to 
keep and clothe themselves, and they paid considerable attention to 
their profession. Travellers visiting the great camps now get 
much civility from these soldiers. But what he thonght was 
wanted was not a description of tho ideal army but of the real army 
of China. He did not think it would do any good to print « paper 
on the army of forty years ago. It contained nothing of the great 
changes in the organisation of the army, brought about by the 
Taiping rebellion, by what Mr. Parker called the “ Opinm War” 
and by the French war of a few years ago. If the paper was printed 
as it then appeared it would be accepted a3 giving information of 
the army of China at the present time, and would be most 
misleading. 

The Cuatruan said that in the opening portion of the paper 
Mr. Parker explained that it was a digest and a translation from 
an authentic Chinese paper. It was essentially a paper of a 
historical character. In order to understand the present organisa- 
tion of the army it was necessary to go back to its historical 
elements, and Mr. Parker never intended to give what 
Mr. Kingsmill! seomed to expect. 

Mr. G. James Morrison remarked that Mr. Kingsmill had 
found fault with the title of the paper, but he (Mr. Morrison) 
thought that it was not the title which was most in fault. Ho 
considered the paper would be very misleading to people at home, 
and even Mr. Carles in reading it was obliged to supplement by 
extracts from the paper of Captain Gill. 

Mr. Canvas, rising, disclaimed any intention of supplementing 
Mr. Parker’s paper, and said he merely used Captain Gill’s work to 
explain a few points in Mr. Parker’s contribution. 

Mr. Morntsow concluded by saying that the paper would be 
very valuable to a great many people, but at the same time he 
thought the title could be changed with advantage. The paper was 
moreover a translation of 4 Chinese book of which they knew 
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The Carman eaid that Mr. Parker's name was a snfficient 
guarantee on that point; and it was not too late to change the title. 

After some remarks from Mr. J. F. vos Gusptaca, Mr. Geo, 
Jamimeon observed that the “braves" were o new class in the 
Chinese army; they were under stricter discipline and did a large 
portion of the fighting of late years. Thoy were, however, not 
enlisted for any length of time, but for a campaign, and gave much 
trouble in sending them back to their homes in Hunan. After the 
French war an effort was made by certain Governors to do away 
with the Green troops and substitute these troops, but it was not 
adopted. He thought the Meeting was indebted to Mr. Kingsmill 
and Mr. Morrison for calling attention to the title of the paper, 
which he also considered somewhat misleading, Mr. Jamieson 
then mentioned that some time ago he made a calculation of the 
revenue of the Manchu Empire, and including Mitn and Customs 
duties, it came to about 65 million of taels. The writer of the 
paper set it down af 40 millions in 1840, and if that was the 
amount before the Taiping Rebellion, he (Mr. Jamieson} was 
disposed to think that his calculation must be nearly right. Of 
this eum only about 14 or 15 millions went to Peking. 

The Rev. Enver Fanen said he wished to see the paper supple- 
mented; in its present state it was defective. There was nothing 
said in it about armour, training, commissariat, drill, tactics, 
military law, mobilisation, concentration, etc., of the Chinese army. 
The paper, however, contained among the statistics of expenditure 
an item which at the present waa of special interest, namely, the 
fact that the sum of 3,800,000 taels had been annually spent on the 
Yellow River (Shantang and Honan provinces). This amount, if 
brought down to the present year, would give a total of some 
180,000,000 taels expended since 1840 on the Yellow River 
embankment. Yet, had the money really been expended on it? 
This was a point to which the attention of the Government officials 
at Peking ought to be drawn. 

Mr, Cannas said that with reference to the remarks of 
Mr, Morrison he wished to say that he thought the best way to 
explain some of the terms used by Mr. Parker was to read extracts 
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from Captain Gill's paper, to which he invited the attention of the | 


audience, as it covered a great deal of the ground hft untouched by 


Mr. Parker. ee 


Mr. P. J. Heenes said that with reference to the remarks of 
Mr. Jamieson he did not believe it was the case Ut all the, 


’ 


“braves” were disbanded at the close of a campaign, Theit > 


leaders still retained with them, when possible, the troops who ad 
been with them in the field, or at all events troops from the same 
part of the country as that which had furnished the field faree, 
The Huai region between the Kiver Yangtze and the old bed of 
the Yellow River is une of the two great reeraiting grounds for 
“braves” in China, the other being that mentioned by Mr, 
Jamieson, the province of Hunan. The Viceroy of Chilli (Li 
Hung-chang) had still with him braves from the Unai region, so 
also has Liu, the Governor of Formosa, In Nanking and other 
places on the Lower Yangt-ze there are still large nambers of 
“braves” who came from Hunan. 

The Coammman intimated that the title of the paper before the 
Meeting would probably be changed by the anthor.* 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Afr. 
Jamrmson, the proceedings terminated. 
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1. Every paper which it is proposed to communicate to the 
Society shall be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary for the 
approval of the Council. 

2. When the Council shall have accepted a paper, they 
shall at the same meeting decide whether it shall be read 
before the Society and published in the Journal, or read only 
and not published, or published only and not read. The 
Council's decision shall in each caso be communicated to the 
author immediately after the meeting. 

8. The Council may permit a paper written by a non- 
member to be road and, if approved, published. 

4. In the absence of the author, a paper may be read by 
any member of the Society appointed by the Chairman or 
nominated by the author. 

5. No paper read before the Society shall be published 
elsewhere than in the Journal, unless the Council decide 
against publishing it therein, 

6. All communications intended for publication by the 
Society shall be clearly and legibly written on one side of the 
paper only, with proper references, and in all respects in fit 
condition for being at once placed in the printer’s hands. 

7. The authors of papers and contributors to tie Journal 
are solely responsible for the facts and opinions expressed in 
their communications. 

8. In order to insure a correct report, the Coungtt request 
that each paper be accompanied by a short abstratt for news- 
paper publication. 

9. The author of any paper which the Council has decided 
to publish will be presented with fifty copies; and he shall be 
permitted to have extra copies printed on making application 
to the Hon. Secretary at the time /of forwarding the paper, 
and on paying the cost of such copias. 


ANCIENT PORCELAIN: 
A STUDY IN CHINESE MEDIAVAL INDUSTRY 


AND TRADE. 
By F. HIETH, Pu.n, 


ff 


1.—Tae Ace or Porcenam in Cuma, 


The history of the invention of porcelain in China is 
wrapped in mystery. Whatever the age of earthen pottery 
may be, we possess no satisfactory record as to the date when 
anything approaching porcelain, in the technical sense, was 
first produced. Julien, in his celebrated work on the history 
anid manufacture of the Chinese poreelain,? quotes the Annals 
of the district of Fou-liang, in which the King-té-chén potteries 
are situated, in order to show that the invention of porcelain 
reached as far back as the Han dynasty (206 B.C. to A.D. 220); 
and, by means of an ingenious conjecture as to the period 
when the name of the locality of the alleged first manufacture 
was used, arrives at the conclusion that we have to place the 
invention of the art between the years 185 B.C. and A.D. 87. 

Julien does not give us the text of the passage referred to ; 
it is, therefore, difficult to judge on its merits. If the ques- 
tion is merely one of terms, which it apparently is, it must be 
considered extremely doubtinl. The Chinese word yao,’ now 
commonly applied to the varioue classes of chinaware, is an 


1 Histoire et fabrication de la porcelaine shhh ett, og M. Stanislas 
tlien, Paria, 1856, Fréface, p, XE a0gi. 
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entirely neutral term, and may mean pottery of any kind; 
whereas porcelain proper, as distinguished from carthenware, 
is now termed ¢s‘a.2 Chinese authors sellom make this 
distinction, and when we find evrtain descriptions of pottery 
mentioned in their works, we ought not to assume their being 
either the one or the other, unless we have reason to believe 
that the articles described be identical with certain specimens 
existing at the present day. Of these, I feel confident we 
possess none out of so early a period as the Han dynasty ; 
and even if certain articles should be mentioned under the 
nome of é:q-chti,! the term now applied to porcelain in the 
modern sense, in passages referring to the Tan period, it is 
very likely that this word was used fur pottery of a composi- 
tion quite different from the one it now describes. In other 
words, it seams that so long as we have not seen porcelain 
proved to have been made during the Han dynasty, it is 
dificult to believe in its existence, the literary evidence not 
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HE or 3. This word, thouth deeeribed as “iad el fine gralued 
pottery” (Fa fe ES ES iy #5. Leieprien) fa tietienaries of the unnug pe ‘rho, 
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radical shih (47), "etone,” ae its ile, aight for thia reason be inken as an 
indication of the category of this name baring been that of a hard or stony 
substance, But this character, which is the proper name of lilsiony, 


has been borrowed in later centuries, The old und origiwel shape ia ee, 


the tulicnl beings asd (3H). indieating the category af earthen materinta, 
Zé appears to me that this vory fet of later generations substituting for the 
original sign a vhuracter of the suue sound, but with o mdical more 
appropriate to the entegory of the word 24 it was at the time understood, 
may be regarded oa indicating o change ftom the original meaning. 
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earrying with it the necessary conviction, owing to the 
doubtfulness of terms. 

I shall now try to explain the reasons which have led mae . 
to conjecture that the manufacture of porcelain must have first - 
been practised on a larger scale during the beginning of the 
7th century A.D. . 

The Chény-let-pén-ts‘ao," the pharmacoposia of the Sung 
dynasty, compiled in A.D. 1108, under the head of 
**Porealain earth,” or Pai-ngo,® quotes from the writings 
of Tao Yin-chia’ that “ this substance (pat-ngo) ia now 
much used for painting pietures.” 








a SE 


° it hue da Ak Ae et, fi, p. 22. Bretsehnocider, Betanioum Sindewm, 
p. 47, says of this a. Sit if still extant, but I have not come across ft,"" 
Tt appears fron Klaprotli’s Catilarie, tliat portion of the work jz eoutained 
in the Lagiel Library of Berlin. Ll sawa copy in the hands of Pother Heute, 
at Sienwwei, and soveceded in obtaining one myself, though this must be 
called an exceptionally lucky find, | have since seen the title of this work 
in alist of prices for Japanese reprinta, but Tam not able to say to what 
extent the original lina been reproduece. 


: ga HE. There can be no doubt aa to the terminology of this 
ancient name of the mineral now known as Kaolin, for details regarding 
which I would refer the rowler to Geerts, Ler prodtits de ia nature 


dapenalse et Chinolee, Vol, If, p, 270 aegg. This author aay of aE + 


(Jap, A-do} and B aE + (Jap. Hakn-a-de), cos deux derniers noma 
sunt das nome panériquees pour toute mationa qui produit Ia porealaine la 
Ploa fine et la plus belle, Ils e'nppliquent done aussi bien aux pegmatites 
et felaites ou feldspatha quartzeux, qu'h la terre & porcelaine ved itable ou 


Eaolin pur;" and, pp. S76: id g se @Jap. Haky-a), ce nom inelut le 
Kaolin eat le pegmatite.” Cf. Hoffmann, “Mémoire sur les principales 
fabriques de porcelaine an Japon” in Julien’s Jisteire, et¢,, de la poroelaine 
Chinoise, p. 248: “terre blanche & porcelaine ;" and Porter Smith, Coatriby- 
tions towards the Materia Medio and Natural History of China, p. 127, 6 v. 
Kaolin, A list of ton loealitivs in China and a large list of places in Japan, 
where Kaolin is found, ia given hy Gearta, p. 27a segy. According to the 
Pén-teao-hang-mn (oh, 7, p. 1) it is gold in aqunre cakes, when it is oped 
for washing olothes “and in burning the paste of white porcelain" 
(FA ga Era a Lh a )- Apart from this, the Keng-mu is more allant 
on the subject than we should expect. The localities mentioned by Geerts 
46 those where Kaolin is found in China, correspond to the principal places 
where porcelain is known to have baan manufactured during the Sung 
dynasty, vis., the neighbourhood of Eing-té-chénu in Klangsi, that of 


Lung-eh‘tian in Chehkdang, Ting-chou in Chihli, Hua-ting (3B Se GR) 
in Kansu, P'ing-ting-chou (22 3 JI} ) in Shansi, Jo-chon (7% JH) 
in Honan and Té-hua (qu dE ie in Fukien, (/. Julien, p. 127 sag. 


Hd Fe FE (eee Note 8). bd 
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This remark is made in order to show that the artiele reforred 
to is not merely a medicine, but used for other purposes 
as well; and according to the routine of so learned a writer 
as the one quoted, he would have surely mentioned the use of 
porcelain earth in the manufacture of chinaware if in his time 
it bad been so used on an extensive seule. Tae Yin-chii was 
a celebrated author on pharmaceutical, and indeed all scientific 
subjects, who died in A.D. 536.8 

The Chéng-lei-pén-ts‘ao further quotes, under the same head, 
from the Tang-pén-ts‘ao,? the pharmacopeia of the Tang 
dynasty, compiled about A.D. GOO: “it (vin. juti-mga, or 
porcelain earth) is now used for painters’ work and rarely 
enters into medicinal prescriptions ; DURING RECENT GENERA- 
TIONS "° 17 HAS BEEN USED TO MAKE WHITE ORCKLAIN.” 

Tt appears from these two passages that during the Lianne 
dynasty, ie, in the 6th century A.D, when Ttao Yin-eliti 
wrote, the use of porcelain carth for pottery purposes waa 
unknown; but that it had come into practice for some time 
back at the T'ang period, say during the contury, i., 2 few 
generations, preceding the compilation of the T“ang-p'u-is'ag, 
or about the year A.D, 650. The same Tang authority™ 
recommends a powder prepared of * white porcelain of Ting- 
chou”? for certain medicinal purposes, 


8 For his biography seo Lieng-rkv, ch. 61, p. 12; oxtenet in the 
I u-shu-chi-ck'éag, II, 14, eh. 210; Miers, wen, No. T1O; and 
Bretachneider, Hot, Siu, p. 42. Tn the biusraphies his mame appenra ag 
Tao Hung-ching (Ra se a), tnt Yin-chii is the persoual name by 
which he is quoted as an author in the (Chéag-lel-pla-te'an, 


, FE AR TA. Seo Bretschucider, Hot, Six, p 44, 


chin-tai, ie ft: 1 4 pai-dz'tt wei otih EL Gy SE BH OS. 


1 Quoted in Chéng-lei-pin-tr'aa, 1, ¢, p. 82. 


18 Ting-chow pais TE YW A SE. The white porcelain of Ting-chou 
waa destined to play a conspicuous part Among the corumic indastrics of the 
Bung and later dynasties. Tha pasengo referred in seems to show that 
white Ting porcelain existed early daring the Tung dynasty, ie, in the Tth 
century A,D, r 
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It appears froma passage in the Sui-shw, the History of 
the Sui Dynasty, whose reign extends from A.D. 581 to 618, 
that Ho Ch‘ou, alias Ho Kuei-lin,™ who, at the beginning of 
the 7th century, was President of the Board of Works, and was 
known as a refined scholar deeply versed in antiquarian 
matters, endeavoured to recover the secret of manufacturing 
glass, which had been lost sinee its introduction into China 
by Indian or Syrian artisans about A.D. 424"; he is said to 
have succeeded in imitating Mu-li, ie. opaque glass, which 
could not be distinguished from real glass, by means of 
oreen porcelain.” I am not able to judge whether such a 
process is possible, and if so, whether the passage referred 
to throws any light on the existence at the time of porcelain 
in the technical sense. 

For, the passage, as quoted, does not show whether Ho 
Ch‘ou invented green porcelain for the purpose of imitating 
opaque glass, or whether le used it ss a substance éxisting 
before his time as an ingredient in fusing. Julien” who 
quotes the identical passage from the P*ing-tza-lei-p‘ien, 
translates in the former sense. So much seems probable, 


that from about the year A.D. 600 the porcelain industry | 


began to flourish in various parts of the Empire. T*ao Yi, 
the manufacturer who tarned ont work which could be mis- 
taken for jadestone, and was therefore called “ imitation 
jade,” and Ho Chong-ch‘u, mentioned by Julien ™ as having 
founded potteries at the close of the Bui dynasty, may have 


= 


ale | Aa dny RE BK. Hee Sui-shy, i] Fa f&, quoted in P'si-rén- 
yiin-fu, 8.7, Se, Tav-shuo, ch. 4, p. 17, and T*uwhe-chi-ch'dng, 1, 14, ch. 
214, p. 24, 

16 Ses China-and the Rom, Orient, p, 230 segy. 

is Gp. Git, Préface, p. Kxwi. The parenge frenda ias quoted in the 


A; arte Aug : Bill yy ia Ec a5 zx ad J. ot HR; aula waits 


of “la porcelaine verte que fabriquait Ho-teheou pour remyplacer le 
(sorte e pite de verre), ete.” W qbid., p. ZXTV. 
+ 








| 
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made real porcelain, since at this period the nse of poreclain 
earth for pottery purposes must have been known. Yet, the 
author of the T'‘ao-shvo™ begins his trewise on ancient 
porcelains with the Yitel-chou pettcries of the Trang dynasty, 


2.—Tiana Porcrnarss. 

As to the various kinds of poreelain manufietured during 
the Tang period, whieh extends from A.D. 01S to INN? it is 
most likely that we possess none but literary witnesses of 

their former existenee. [ feel bounel to adel that mv ex 
perience in this respovt is necessarily very limited, and that 
I merely repreat the opinion oof Chinese connoisseurs, 
Should anyone be able to produce a piece of porcelain in the 
technical sense, proved on goml evidence to live been made 
during that early period, this would lea remarkable find 
indeed. Chinese works on the eernmie art deserihy some of 
the porcelains of the Tfang dynasty, but these descriptions 
auffer from the defect, peculiar to all works on ceramic art, of 
being next to useless without our having a chance to examine 
specimens of what is described. 


8.—Suxe Porcenatss. 

This chance we find exists with some of the Sune porcelains 
inasmuch as it is not difficult toe procure, on paying good 
prices, specimens credited hy Chinese connoisseurs with such 
an age and possessing the characteristics deseribed in Chinese 
works. The latter, it must be admitted, may be too vacuo to 
be considered the only guides in determining the age and 
class of » piece of ancient crockery; but as supplementing the 
tradition handed down among the Chinese themselves, such 
records become highly valuable. The great «litliculty is that, 


Se 


"Mil GR, published in AD. 1774. See Julien, be, p, LX, 
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unless we have before us specimens of the class of porcelain 
described, it is often impossible to understand the text. The 
atudy of the literature should, therefore, be made dependent 
on the study of real objects, so far as they can be obtained. 
Failure in this, it seems to me, is the chief defect of certain 
portions of Jualien’s work, which has become the basis of 
about all that was written in Europe on Chinese ceramic art 
after its appearance. 


4.—Tun Contour Cate (Bio or Green.) 


Stanislas Julien is generally known as so accurate a 
translator, and I am myself so full of profound respect 
towards his sinological erudition, that, in pointing out errors 
in his works, I think it right to do so with this reserve. 
Julien’s translation of those parts of his Chinese authority 
which treat upon the porcelains of the Sung dynasty contains 
an error which is perhaps excusable in a sinclogue who has 
never seen China, but which unfortunately becomes fatal to 
the understanding of the text in all that relates to that 
important class of old chinaware known as céladons. The 
characteristic colour of the céladon is green, varying in shade. 
The word which Julien translates by ‘‘ blue,” anc which here 
means “green,” since it appears in all the Chinese texts 
describing porcelains which every Chinese connoisseur 
identifies with the oll céladona, is ch‘ing.” Now, this word 

aa lt stems that there was every facility for Julien to check the 
correctuesa of the translation of this term even without going back to the 


terminology of the Japanese school, which, owing to their constant reference 
to Chineze literature, ia almost identleal with that of the Chinese, The 


recognised Japanere name for célulon porcelain is seifi CH ie, in 
Chinese chting-ts'#). Such a contruliction as ia implied in the translation 
Cp. TH) “les porcelaines biewes de Tehang sont d'un ton pure comme le plus 
beau jade,” ought to strike every one who knows that jade is not blue, but 
green; and the composition of the enamel as described on p, 206 sed in 
&x1 ("composition des différentes sortes d’imail,” Nos. 1, 2, 18 an ai 
which may be easily shown to have contained yellow colouring materials 
besides the blue, ought to have bean taken into consideration. ML. Balvétat, 
v | 
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ch‘ing is a great stumbling-block to a European inasmuch as 
we cannot understand that peculiar kind of eolour-blindness 
which has caused the Chinese to comprise under the same 
name colours or certain shades of colours whieh we would 
decidedly distinguish by several names. The Chinese word 
eh‘ing means ‘ ereen” @ prion; the colour of things sprouting, 
such as plants ;“ the skin of bambous ia called ef jag 3! examples 
abound in Chinese literature in which this word is applied to 
the folinge of trees." The olive is called olting-two,™ de. 
“the green fruit,” and eh‘ing may in this ease he properly 
rendered by “ olive green.” Ts‘uny-ch‘ing, Le. “onion green,” 
ia a colour often applied te old efladen porcelains in ceramic 
texts; it would be absurd to speak of ** onion-blue.”” On the 
other hand, the same word is applied to colours whieh none 
of us would eall anything but blue, such as, for instiunce, the 
bine eottona worn by the lower classes; and that this is nota 
modern meaning may be gathered from a delinition in the 
ancient glossary, the Sfo-wen (XIU A), where the colours 


ee ee SS 


the technien iunoetator of Jaliven’s (rimelidieae, fen the right traek tn Tite 
footnote uniler the lend af Pape’ ingeaar (us Ww Till. pe SU Ceashated] 
br Jolien with §@inail blew orieatal,” when be sis Te erois qv il sect 
jel dat ten elo revberehd ope les somteura aeppelicnt oom Frawer eetedan.” 
Ti wa couthler that low: befere Julten's dines (lie ecrpeet retoderinss Fond 
heen given inthe fawn beaters the KRineterhen mantis hy By 
d'Entrecolles, awl thet Julien was fully anare of this diserepaney in his 
translativn (ae Crdfie, po XNVIEE po St feetnetes sum po ST, meade 2), 
we cntmt Lk winner, how dhits opiesdiemn eeoutel bee lower! der ceria foe tlie 
Inst thirty yours as it was, without vliciting farther equities 


20 The Shit-ming CER A )) a gliseare compiled uring the astern 
Han dynasty, qaotel ly Keung-hi, evys : iW ao alt, i Hy iz ad ff 4b, 
1) E‘ang-hi, sr. i: 


OF von Strauss aml Torner, “texeichmimd der Farben Blau und 
Griit it chinesisehen Alturthum,” in 4G, AXA, pr. HOD argy, 





a ; a F , 5 ' 
W E- The Pentel taigene (rh. AL, yp. &) enya “the olive is 
called ch‘ing-kuo, bewaner, though ripe, it remaina green Ceding)” Even 
in motlern Chinesr the mening “green” ia quite common for ering, 


CMing-fan (ay @E) is the tariff name for “Green Alun;" “Mose” fs 
called oh‘ing-t'aé CB Ee) 3 “greon peas” are called eh'ing-tow Cy car 
f 
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ch‘ing and huang (yellow) are said to yield la (green). In 
this connection e/‘ing can mean nothing but blue. A grey 
horse is called ch‘ing-ma.™ As applied to porcelain we find 
that the blue China of the Ming and present dynasties is called 
eh‘ing-hua,™ ie.“ blus ornaments.” Thismay have led Julien. 
to assume that * blue was the proper rendering of this word 
wherever it occurred in ceramic texts. But what, in the 
absence of practical knowledge, he may have considered 
methodical consistency, has proved to be a serious error in 
this one instance. The result is that a large and very — 
important class of ancient porcelain cannot be traced in his 
work, and that the several writers on ceramic art who used 
it as a basis for Chinese information on the subject are not 
able to say anything about either the provenanee or the 
history of edladon porcelains, the principal legacy left to 
later generations by the ceramic schools of the Sung 
dynasty. 


5.—PrincrpaL Cuassrs or Anorent Porcrnar. 


Julien’s work contains the deseription of a number of 
classes said to have been manufactured during the Sung 
period. Of these, several descriptions are now either 
extinet or not traceable. Probably many of the porcelains 
‘existing during the thirteenth century and previously were 
of such delicata make as to be unfit to survive even to the 
Ming dynasty, whereas the strong kids, such as some of 
the old céladons, which were of an almost imperishable 
hardness and thickness, or the heavy Chiin-yao porcelains, 
have lasted to the present day. Asa witness to this fact, I 
quote a passage from Chang Ch‘ien-té, an anthor of the 


i a to 
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Ming period, who in his work, the Pting-hua-p‘u, an essay 
“on Flower-pots and Flowers in Pots” remarks : © 

“‘Tn anciont times no vases were made of porcelain, and 
up to the Tang dynasty [te the beginning of the 7th 
century®’] all such vessels were made of copper; it was not 
till then that pottery came into vogue. After this period we 
find a large number of classes of porcelain, such as the kinds 
known as Ch‘ai, Ju, Kuan, Ko, Ting, Lung-ch‘iian, Chiin- 
chow, Chang-shing, Wu-ni, Hsiian and Ch‘tng.* Amongst 
antiquities, copper articles are the best; of porcelains, the 
Chai and Ju kinds, though the best of all, have ceased to 
exiet; the Kuan, Ko, Hsiian and Ting porcelains sre the 
most precious curiosities of the present day, wherens the 
porcelains called Lung-ch‘iian [the heavy, old céladons of 


= ips at rid +i te Hf, quote in Atehit-ohing-yietn, eh, od, pi. 12. 
The Imperial eatalogue (ch. 1), p. a6) has only afew words to any abot 
this book, and unfortunately fails to give us the exaet late of ita publication; 
but, since the author, Chang Chien-té, is distinetly calle a Ming writer, it 
certainly dates previous to the year Lid. We learn, however, in the notice 
contained in the Imperial Catalogue (ch, 128, p, 7) of another work, which 
greatly concerna wus, the (‘A'ing-pi-teang G4 Ett at) that ita author, 
Chang Ying-win (& fia a), alias Chang Mao-#hth ( i'3 ar, woa* 
the father of Chang Chilen-id, and that the preface to hie work waa written 
by Chang, the son, in 1595, (7) Eitel, “Notes on Chinese ereelain,” in 
China Heview, vol. x, p. 810). [t results therefrom that the 2ting-hna-p'n 
must have been pablished within less thana lifetime from this date, and 
probably several decades later than the Chfag-yl-tetng was wrilten. For, 
while the father saysin hia work, with regard to Ju-yao: “T constantly 
meet with specimens of if" (vee Kitel, Le), the son anys that "the Cheat anc 
Ju porcelains have ceneed to exist” (see aleve), I conclude fram the two 
paseages that Jo porcelain, which was vonsidererd one of the most valuable 
curiositios of the time, disappenred from the market towards the end of the 
16th century ; and it seems not improbable that the Japanese inroads on 
China during the yeara 1562 to 1587, when the coast provinces from 
Bhan-tang down to Hainan were completely plundered by the enemy, have 
Legace el contributed towards this state of things, either by destruction 
or by theft, 


47 This remark tends to contirm my conjectures as to the period when 
porcelain was first made, 


ne ee) Bo Bhs es FE ey 3, FEE, De. Bm 
# i] i] 5 ‘] ty a i] 4 4 5 a 
See Julien, the poseagea referred to in his Index under sf De Juu-yao, 
Kouen-yao, Ao-yaa. ug-tsiousn-yao, Aivn-yao, Tohang-ki, Ou-ni-yao, 
Sous. and rit, yoo, The lest two varieties represent the 
earlier Ming porcelaing, 

¢ 
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modern collectors], Chiin-chow, Chang-shéng, Wu-ni and 
Ch‘tng-hua are esteemed as objects of only secondary value.” 


§6.—Os‘ar anp Ju Porce.ars. 


The passage here quoted is of some interest inasmuch as 
it shows that we need not trouble much about Ch‘ai and Ju 
porcelains, since these had, in the author’s opinion, ceased to 
exist in his time, ie. as early as three hundred years ago. 
There is little hope, therefore, to obtain specimens at the 
present day, although it happens that Chinese dealers, having 
fallen in with an ancient looking specimen which seems to 
bear no resemblance to any of the now known categories of 
the Sung period, offer it for sale as Ju, or even Chai, 
Chang Ch'ien-té’s assertion on this point ia, however, but 
partly borne out by Dr. Bashell’s [Mlustrated Manuseript.™ 
It is stated in the introduction to this interesting work, that 
“the reign of Ch‘ai [ie the Emperor Shih-tsung of the 
Posterior Chou dynasty, just preceding the Sung period, 
AD. 954 to 960] was the first to become celebrated for its 
pottery, so that in the present day [16th century A.D.] men 
search for a fragment of this porcelain without being able to 
find one, and declare it to be but a phantom.”™” At the same 
time, the collection described and illustrated by Dr. Bushell’s 
author contains several pieces of Ju porcelain; the surface 
of these is described as ‘a pale bluish green coarsely 
erackled” (Nos, 19 and 84) or simply “bluish green” 


—_— 


22 68. W. Bushell, M.D., “ Chinese Poroclain hefore the present Dynaaty,” 
in Journal of the Peaking Oriental Soalaty, vol. 1. p. ee This ia of all 
that has appeared the most important contribution towards the elucidation 
of ceramic matters by mennea of Chinese records. Dr. Bushell haa had the 

ood fortune to fall in witha deseriptive catalogue of old porcelains, with 
illustrations painted in water colours, by a collector and artiat who lived 
about three eau yeara ago, No atudent of old Chinese ceramic art 
should neglect this publication. 


40) «6, Julien, op. ott, p. 12, 
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(No, 22). Since the text, from which Dr. Bushell translates, 
is accompannied by coloured illustrations, certainly a most 
valuable feature, there cannot well be any doubt as to the 
accuracy of the English version. Some of the Ju porcelains 
appear therefrom to have been green, and not blue 
as Julien, owing to the misunderstanding of tho word 
ch‘ing, calls them.*! The colour applied to them in 
Julien’s text is described as tan-ch'ing-s’,™ and Julien’s 
translation “couleur bleu pile” should be exchanged against 
Bushell’s “bluish green.” It might appear from Dr. Litel’s 
translation from the Ch‘é-kéng-lu (Preface, A.D. 1366, seo 
China Review, vol. x, p. 309) that Ju-yao waa “ manu- 
factored” during the Ming dynasty. The passage roferred 
to reads in the translation: “under the present Dynasty 
(Ming) the white porcelain ware of Ting-chow, being gritty 
and unfit for presentation for the use of the Court, an order 
was accordingly issued for the manufucture of the blue 
[eh‘ing, probably “green” ] porcelain ware in U-chau [Ju- 
chou], ete.” It is obvious, however, that since the author 
quoted wrote his preface in A.D. 1366, the phrase “under the* 
present Dynasty” cannot relate to the Ming, whose reign 
dates from A.D. 1368, but that the Mongol Dynasty (A.D. 
1280 to 1368) is meant by it; if not the whole extract is a 
quotation from the Sung author mentioned in the first 
paragraph. 

Apart from the Ch‘ai porcelain, which apparently was 
extinct during the Ming dynasty, and the Ju variety, which 
must have been at least very rare, we have to-direct our 
attention to the Knan, Ko, Ting, Lung-ch‘ian, Chiin-chow, 
Chang-shéng and Wu-ni porcelains as objects well known in 
Chang Ch‘ien-ti’s time and belonging to the Sung period 


1 Julien, p, 68, segg. i ie B £. 
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(A.D. 960 to 1280), and out of these again [1] the Lung- 
eh‘iian (plain eéladon), including the Ko (crackled céladon), 
and Chang-shéng (oldest plain céladon), [2] the Chiin-chow 
porcelains, and [3] the white Ting-yao, are the varieties of 
which traces may be found at the present day without too 
much difficulty. 


7.—TING-YAO. 


The porcelains of Ting-chou, near the present Chéng-ting-fu 
in Chih-li (Playfair, Nos. 548 and 7303), known under the 
name of Ting-yao, may be regarded as one of the oldest kinds 
known, if the passage quoted above from the T“ang-pén-ts‘ao 
(A.D. 650) refers to it, Its colour was mostly a brilliant 
white, whence it is also known as Pai-ting, or white Ting 
porcelain. Specimens ofthe Sung and Ming dynasty are still 
seen in the hands of denlers and collectors. The peculiar 
brillianey of white Ting-yao can be easily distinguished from 
the creamy white of what is known as Kien-yao, a class of 
fine white porcelain made in Fukien, but it has been well 
. imitated in various periods at King-té-chén. The Ko-ku-yao- 
lun,* one of the principal works on antiquarian subjects 
written during the Ming dynasty, completed in A.D. 1387, and 
therefore one of the oldest authorities we can quote, with 
regard to the subject in hand, has the following on the 
Ting porcelains of the Sung dynasty : 

" Qld Ting porcelain is valuable if the paste is fine, and the 
colour is white and brilliant; low qualities are coarse and of a 
tie colour, Ifit has marks as of tears, this is a sign of 


ee 


~ pi im; quoted in the J"as-shue (i 5), oh. 3, p. a For 
biblis A details ace the Imperinl Catalogue, ch. 28, p. #, and 
Erets simaidss, Bot. Sia, p. 16%. This work is constantly quoted in the 
native cyolopmedias, It treats, in thirteen sections, on the following 
subjects: (1) Old bronzes, (2) Old pictures, (3) Old manuscripts, (4) Old 
inacriptiona, (5) Old musical instruments, (6) Old ink alaba, (7) Curiosities, 
(8) Gold and iron, (9) Old erp (10) Old lacquered ware, (11) Silks, 
(12) Rare wooda, (13) Rare atones, 
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its being genuine, Specimens having ornamental designs ent 
into the paste are the most excellent; plain pieces also are 
good; those which have ornaments worked into (or painted 
on) the enamel are of the second quality. The best specimens 
were made during the periods Chéng-ho (A.D. 1111 ta 1117) 
and Haiian-ho (A.D. 1119 to 1125); but these are difficult to 
collect. Brown porcelain was also made at Ting-chon, and 
a black variety resembling black laequer in colour.” 

The remark about the different modes of showing the 
ornament apparently refers to the division of ornamented 
Ting porcelains as given in the Po-wu-yeo-lan,™ a work 
similar to the Jo-hu-yao-lun and also much quoted in the 
eyclopsedias, according to which the ornaments were distin- 
guished as [1] engraved, or ent into the paste, (2) worked 
into the enamel or painted (?) and [3] printed or pressed on 
with a mould.“ The ornaments chiefly represented on Ting 
porcelain during this, the classical period of its manufacture, 
were, according to the same authority, the Chinese pmeony, 
the Usiian-ts‘ao (iemerocailis fulva) and the Fei-fing, or 
“ Flying Phoenix. ”* 

The J"ao-shuo quotes another source to show that a 
distinction was made between the plain, smooth kind and the 
variety having ornaments in relief; that the enamel was added 
to the paste, which was white already, and that the appearance 
of tears’ marks,” so highly spoken of in the Ao-ku-yao-lun, 
was produced by the enamel being thus thrown on. The 


———_——— a 
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x t Lt Ca FE Tao-skun, Le, p. 7. Tam not able at present to 
give the date when this work was published ; butsinca the P'ao-atwe, ch. d, 
pr &, quotes it in connection with all porcelains up te the reign of 
Chia-ch'ing (A.D. 1622 to 1s?) without there being a quotation from it 
referring to later periods, wo may perhaps guess ita ae from this foct, 


ia fl 46 #8 76 FU Ze cr. Julien, p. 61: “aveo des floura en 
relief; avec des tlaura eruvées en Grows: avec deg flours moulées," Julien 
thronghout translates Ava by “flours ;" but it should ba understood that by 
“flowers” the Chinese understand ornaments of every description, 


% 6, Julien, p. 61, 
r 
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brown and black varieties (of which I have never seen a 
specimen) were not held in high value. 

The real Ting-yao of the North has been well imitated 
daring the Yiian dynasty (A.D. 1260 to 1367) by one Péing 
Chiin-pao,” at Ho-chou in Kiang-nan. Of this class of por- 
eelain, the Ao-tu-yao-lun, whose author wrote not too long 
after that time, says: “This New Ting porcelain (hain- 
fing-yao), ia fine in paste and white in colour, and it looks 
very much like real Ting-yao.” Since the imitation is stated 
to have been very breakable, it is not improbable that 
nowadays the chances of being deceived by it are less than 
they were five hundred years ago. The ingenuity of King- 
té-chén artists has probably since made up for this, and as 
the material they used in their factories is much less 
heterogeneous with Ting-yao than it is with other porcelains 
of the Sung dynasty, such as the real céladons of Lung-ch‘iian 
or Chtin-yao, collectors should be on their guard in this 
respect. 


8.—CHin-rao. 


The poreelains known as Chiin-yao (or Chiin-chou-yao) are 
among the oldest we know of, both as regards literature and 
existing specimens. The factories were situated in or near 
the city now known as Yi-chou (Playfair, No. 8775) in 
the Prefecture of K‘ai-féng-fu. The name of this district 
of Yii-chou was Chiin-chou or Chiin-t'ai® during the Sung 
dynasty, whenee the term Chim-yao has been derived. Julien 
(p. 73) translates from the Ming-td-chén-t‘ao-lu, that these 
factories existed at the beginning of the Sung dynasty, which 
would carry them back to the 10th century A.D. 


oY y a. Julien, p. 21, 
x W338 2. Chin Bi ofben ap Penra as #, and sometimes 


wrongly as #- «Cf. Julien, p, Td, 
¥ 
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The following is a translation of what is said in the T‘ao- 
ghuo on the Chiin-yao of the Sung dynasty, specimens of 
which have been preserved to the present day: 

The Liu-cl'ing-jih-cha® says: “It shows in gradual shades 
the brilliant effects of all colours, very prominently the 
i‘w-seli pattern and the ch‘ing (green or blue) colour of a 


blazing flame.’# 

“The Po-wu-yao-lan says: ‘The highest quality consists of 
pieces having a colour as red as cinnabar, and as green as onion- 
leaves and kingfisher’s plumage," which is commonly ealled 
the green of the perrot and the purple brown colour of the 
skin of an e@g-plant fruit, or of pieces red like ronge, green 
like onion-leaves and kingfisher’s plumage, and purple like 
ink black, these three colours bemg pure and not in the 
slightest degree changed during the firing. Pieces which 


—————— 


“ #2 BG 4. 


‘es Lia BR HZ, Pu-seil-wrét. Julien trinealates this term by “ veinen 
imitant les soles (poile) dy fidere," and othera have adopted thia 
much too Hteral trenalation; ¢f Marryat, Aidery af Pottery and 
Porcelain, p. 200: “the most eateemed hl veing resembling the fur of the 
hare.” A glanea at the passages given under this head in the 2 ‘ing-tzi-Jei- 
grien (ch. 214, p. 8) ehows that ¢‘y-sd is the name of a vegutable parasite 


and ag eneh ja aseocinted with that of a similar growth caller mii-in (x He) 
by the Chinese; it is the plant known to botanists ae Cusenta, or as the 
dedder incommon English, (7. Porter Smith, (hinese Mfad, Afrd., p. 47. 
Tam inclined to think that the metaphor implied in this name refers te o 
peculiar ornekled muster, which ia neither the “ersh's claw muster,” nor 
the "fish spawn muster" of the Ruan-yao and Ko-yao poreelaine, sul whirh 
may be deen on ome oll apeciinens of Chiln-yno, t ik fie ii: 

“ ik fil ar Eid id ay. Toa Buropean eve the tinta appearing in 
old Qhiin-yao porcelnius, bestles the revilish colours, aru perhaps rather 
bluigh than greenish; butit should be cousidered that, by the mlmixtura 
of white and red materiale, the exnct dleseription must have heen very 
difficult to a Chinese writer, Trobably no better metaphor coukl have bean 
found for the colour described than the plumage of the perrot (yiag-ho-dd 


Lisa 3a Ee), if we think of the red-tailed bird of a grayish plumage, which 
is so auperior to all other varieties for its linguistic faculties, 

8 ¢€ 8 —-= & BF B- sulion (p74) translates: “tes 
vases gui portaieant an-deasous du pied les charactiras numériques i,— 
Cun), éul —. (deux);" Eitel (Chine Reo, vol, x,, p. 811): “specimens bearing 

r 
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and are of a colour resembling pig’s liver, since the red, 
eh‘ing and green colours got mixed together like saliva | 
hanging down through not being sufficiently fired, are not to’ 
be distinguished as different’ kinds.“ For, such names ‘as 
“mous,” or pig's liver,” which are given to this class of 
poreelain, have been invented for fun's sake. ‘Among these’ 
porcelains, those which have bottoms like the flower-pots in 
which’ ‘sword-grass is grown, are considered thé mdst 
excellent :* the others, viz. those which have bottoms like 





one or two namerical charactera at the bottom. T have; against my 
grammatical instinct, adoptel the second rendering, since 1 have seen a 


Bang specimen bearlug the number Th (vu, five) aaa trade mark. The 
description given by Fortune (4 Aovidenos among the Chinese, London, 1867, 
p. 80) of “the most ancient examples of porcelain" apparently refers. to 
this class of Chiin+yno, a 


44 Agia done in Julien’s translation (yp, T+ and 753, where seven cladses 
are named, cls., (1) MeLtsit-eh'ing Big “Ff FW) or “green or- blue, like 
plume ;" (2) Chia-pi-tzit (HH Be 34%) or * purple brown, like the ekin of ° 
the egg-plant fruit” (ser above); (8) Aui-fang-hung Cie = 41) or “rey, 
like the Japanese pear"; (1) Glw-lan (He iF) or “pig's liver” (see 
above); (6) Lufel (Ee itt) or “mula's lungs A (8) Fite (a iB) Jor 
"mucus" (gee above); ond (7) T-iew-laa CK Be) or “aky-blue,” 


ad IE se te tm EY at big iE #. Julien, Lo., translates : 
© Panini lea porcelaines de cette manufacture, on regarde comme oxcesaive- 
iment benux les plats gous le pied dasquela on o point un giaieul.” It, 
appears to me that both the cemumationl aialysis dnd the ganeral context 
are against this rendering, The author hera speaks of the bottum as that 
vairt of the veasel from which the nature of the paate may be recognised, 
echude itis thera not covered by ehamel. Moreover, the three characters 


eva nge=prNe- pile (= silt oP) are quite 4 common term in Chinese, meaning 
an ordinary flower-pot with a round hole: through the bottom and a - 
aaucer Underneath to recelve the: water soaking through the earth with 
which itis filled, The Chinese are much given to growing this graceful 
grass in pots, whence all fower-pota of thia description are called “ sword- 
ernsa pote." The passage referred to haa been roe | misunderstood by 
Julien, whose rendering hag given rise to the legend, having made the 
rounml among writers on Chinese porcelain marks, that.a bunch of sword- 
graga was paloted om the bottom of certain veasela oa a factory mark, Se 
Chaffers, Marke and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain (London, 1863), 


p. 156; a pa) i Tehang-pou, The ncorus, an aquatic plant, painted 
under the foot of a vessel, designates it a3 being of the manufacture of 
Xiua, of the finest quality, from $60 to 963," mE . Marryat, aA History af 
Pottery and Porcelain, London, 1867, p, 209, and other works of the 
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ton-shaped censers,“ Ho-fang jugs’ or Kuan-tzii,® are all of 
a yellowish, sandy paste, for which reason they are not good 
in appearance; they have been made in recent years at 
[-hsing,* the paste consisting of a gritty clay, thongh the 
the enamel somewhat resembles the better class article; but 
they do not stand wear and tear.’ 

“The Ch'tng-m-tsang™ says: ‘Of Chiin-chon porcelains the 
best quality consists of pieces that are red like ronge; the se- 
cond quality is green (ching) like onion-leaves and king- 
fisher’s plumage, and brown or purple like ink. Pieces that 
are of a pure colour and contain one or two numbers as 
marks on the boltom, are superior; pieces that show mized 
colours are in.no demand.’ 

"The Z'‘ung-ya® says: ‘OF Chiin-yao there ara five 
colours, A Fao-pien™ [ie a piece of porcelain which has 
accidentally ehanged colour in the fire] exists at the time; 
for, the [image of] Euan-yin [the Buddhist Goddess of 
Mercy] in the Pao-kuo Monastery™ is a Fao-pien.’ 


8 Ae GD. " & Fi U- 
a fy +, & very common shape of gallipot or flower-jar, well known 
to collectors of King-té-chin porcelain, 


40 T-haing-haien (‘at bisa Tz), few miles up river near the western 
shore of the T'ai-wo Lake. foreigners resident in Shanghai occusionally 
visit the place, which ia known for its terra cutie potterics, imitating the 
shapes of anclent periods. The cheap, handsome brown tea-pots hawked 
about in the straets of Shanghai come from this place; a kind of green 
enamel ie called after this city. 237. Julien, p. 107, 


- ia Alb i. Gee Note 26, 

iL The Mveg-yo by Fong Mi-chih (Ff ps a” Ail HE). The author 
took lie dezree of Chin-shih in A.D, 1640, and his work wae published nt 
tha very close of the Ming dynasty. Although enumerated among the 
miscellaneous philosophers, this work is a sort of ecyclogedia treating 
upon the customary categories in S2chapters. Hee Seii-kn-chden-shu-teung- 
mu, ch. 11t, p. il, The 2"wag-ya, in the pasenge quoted (ch. 32%, p. 10) 
remarks that “Chin-yno is of the sume catagory as Ju-yao™ (BF 
t & BD ix = — al i). The T'so-shuo omits this remark, puselbly 


because it waa not considered correct, 


wie i. © 3k GB ae. 
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9.—KUAN-YAO. 


Kuan-yao, or Mandarin Porcelain, is the produce of certain 
Government factories. The Kuan-yao of the Sung dynasty, 
as described by the early writers on porcelain, must have been 
an entirely different thing from that which is sold as Kuan-yao, 
even as old Kuan-yao, at the present day. I have never 
been able to ascertain from the dealers the exact provenance 
or age of these porcelains, but I am inclined to consider them 
indentical with the Muan-ku-ch‘t (kouan-kou-khi) described 
as King-té-chén porcelain of the Ming and later periods by 
Julien on p. 46. The objects shown to me in the native 
shops were of a peculiar brownish green, a sort of bronze 
eolour which the Chinese describe as ch'a-ch‘ing (lit, tea- 
green), whereas of the varieties described in the T*ao-shuo as 
belonging to the Sung dynasty, one was ‘‘white and thin 
like paper and inferior to Ju-yao,” another was “very 
much the same as Ko-yao [the ancient ecéladon crackle] 
with three gradations in colour constituting their value, viz. 
(1) a pale ch‘ing-green, (2) a fallow white, and (3) grey.™ 
The Ko-ku-yao-lun speaks of ch‘ing-green playing into pale 
scarlet, the shades being very different, though ; the best ones 
having the “crab's claw pattern,”™ and “a red brim with 
an iron coloured bottom.”** This class of porcelain is said 

as 4 ; 2k f%. However accurate the Chines writer, 
who had a di stinct notion as to the axact shade he wished to desoribe, may 
hare been, the rénderings of aven the most pamstaking foreign translator 
have to be received with great caution, unless there be a possibility to 
compare the description with a specimen of the class described, or aa Dr, 
Bushell has been in the position to do with a coloured illustration. It is 
only by analogy with the few cases in which the identity is beyond doubt 


that we may venture to furnish o translation of the names of colours for 
nngeen ancient porcelains, 


- RE Ih ey, “raiea imitant celles dea pattes de crabes" (Julien 
ging a term often used in deaeribing certain crackled aurfaces. 


oo Oo Bi JE. This and the former characteristio ara uaually as- 
oa to certain kinda of Ko-yao, or old céladon crackle. This term, which 
literally translated means “red mouth, iron-foot" ia of some importanes 
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in that work to be of the same category as Ju-yao. 
We seo from all this that old Kuan-yao, which was made in 
Pien-liang (K‘ai-fing-fo, Honan) at first, and, since the 
removal of the court of Sung emperors to the south, in the 
southern capital, Hang-chow, as well as Ju-yuo could be 
chié ing-green in colour, ie, belong to the class now known 
as céladons, The Ko-ku-yao-lin, quoted in the Ko-chih- 
eh'ing-yaan (ch. 36, p. 15), even says that the Kuan-yao of 
Hang- chow was imitated at Lung-eh't tian. Possibly some of 
the old céladons which came to Western countries during the 
period of Arab trade to the cast, were made at Hang-chow, 
the Quinsay of Mareo Polo; but since the Ko-ku-yao-Llin 
describes them as * thin in paste,” the chances are that they did 
not survive, and that nearly all the Chinese old eéladons now 
in ‘the hands of Western collectors came from the place 
where the thick and. heavy, green poreelain and _céladon 


Se 2. 


in ‘understanding one of the principal ‘characteristica ‘of old célidon 
porcelain. The Po-wy-yao-lan, quoted in the 2ae-tive (ch, 2, p. 9) 
explaing it as followa: “As regards Kitin-yao, it should be known that the 
porcelain earth found at the foot-of the Fong-hupng- ahan Aor Phoenix Hill) 


near Hang-chow ig red; for this reason ‘the font’ [dm JE, technically 
that partof the bottom on which the vessel reeta when heing fired, avd which 
ig therefore not covered by the enamel, especially applied to the. Tingte Seen. 
on thé bottom of old’ céladon vessels, af. Julien, p. 244: “boril eireulaira 
du.pied d'un vase de porcelaine , resembles irom in colour; this was ot 
the time called “red mouthed and iron-footed." The term “red mouth” 
refers to the briny of opening‘of ‘the vessel; tho‘ latter becomes red by the 
enamel flowing down and away from it po ox to be much thinner on the 
brim than itis on, re body of the versel, which allows apota of red paste 


to, bocome visible (a W Pa i iz). * “The red: or iron culoureil bottom, 
uanally appearing in the shape of a ring, is a characteriutic feature of the 
Gung-ch'tian eéladons ; but, if the above explanation it correct, the bottem 
of Lung-ch‘iion veaaels differed from. Kunn-yao botloms, since the paste of 
Hang-chow céladons (the southern - Kuan-yo} is aaid to be red in ‘itneld, 
whereas that of the Lung-ch‘iian-yao is originally white and merely turns 
red a fire in. such parts of the surface which are net covered by the 
ename 


oT Julien, pp. 47 and 04 se7, Julien, for the reason I have pointed out, 
‘describes these porcelains, too, as blue. The, probability that the word 
ching aa applied to most of the Sang porcelaine meant “green,” and not 
“blge," is aupported throughout by Dr. Bushell's. translation of his 
illustrated book. As to Euan-yao, all the kinds described therein, viz., the 
Noa. 2, 5, 8, 13, 15, 17, 47, 60, 53 and 73, are of greenish colours, 
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erackles were then made, the city of Lung-ch‘tian. Besides 
the: Kuan-yao it appears that the varieties described as Tung- 
yao (Julien, p. G7, segg., where,‘ green ” must. be read 
wherever “‘ blue” appears in the translation) and some of the 
Corean porcelains (Kao-li-yao, Julien p. 35) were. céladons, 
The Jao-shue does. not mention Japanese porcelain among 
the potteries of the Gung dynasty; but it says. that the Po- 
li-yao (lit.. glazed pottery) of the “island barbarians” as 
well as the enamel ware of Fo-lang™.were not.real porcelains 
and are therefore not described. The. former may have. been 
Japanese earthenware, . 


“10, —Lune- on WAN-¥AO and Ko- “YAO, THE ‘REAL 
‘onp Ciitapons. 


-. The term“ céladon ” may be understood 'to ba‘ known to all 
‘collectors in Europe: It: was in :th first instance: used for 
a certain colour which liad beecles fushionabls daring the 
seventeenth century, when: nt and: poems deseribing 
the: idyllic’ pleasures’ of ename ter: shepherds were’ the 
order of tha day in France. Irth >:then that the ' hero 
of ‘a: novel: called *'TAstréé, by d’Urfé, lent’ his narme 
to “this class of courtier’ -in shepherds’: clothes, who 
played a prominent ‘part not only in bogks" but'also on the 
stage. The favourite ’colour in which ‘they’ presented 
themselves in theatrical plays was a kind. f'seagreen, mixed 
with bluish or ‘greyish tints, ‘neither d decided green nor 
anything like’ blue; ‘in fact aaactty = = Chinese: call 








eee) Ee aera jab Seen Ee 


2 RE z Bh fe. The tani” or 
e ea FES ante a KE in a hv ing (Ir. 1,,10; Legge) aa 
wearing fur élothing; it appears froth thia that -this ‘term need not 
necessarily apply to the inhabitants of aouthern. islands. Though the 
tradition of the pAseAge referred to is <a qome of the commentators 
apply the term to Japan, 
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| ehfing colour in certain old porcelains. This colour, which 
was then fancied by the elegant world, was named ‘‘ céladon ” 
after the shepherd so called, and was soon applied to the 

“old Chinese porcelains and all other porcelains that were 
of asimilar colour. 

M. Jacquemart,” speaking of Ceramic Art in Persia, saya: 
Qéladons are very common in Persia; they have the bean- 
tiful sea-green tint of the old Chinese céladons, and are to be 
recocnised only by their style. Some are simply gadrooned 
or fluted, others have ornaments in relief in good taste,”"— 
“ Pétis da la Croix mentions another coloured porcelain in his 
translation of the ‘Thousand and One Nighits,’—the Marta- 
bani. ‘Six old slaves,’ he writes, ‘less richly dressed than 
those who were seated, immediately appeared ; they distributed 
mahramas [blue squares of stuff used to wipe the finger], and 
served shortly afterwards, in a large basin of martabani 

green porcelain] a sal;" composed of whey, lemon-juice, and 
slices of cucumber.’ — . lin cites a green porcelain, which 
, Seems to he the same. |... rites: ‘Everything at the king's 
is of massive gold o ouredt@lain. There ig a kind of green 
_ porcelain so precious:, |» one dish alone is worth four 
hundred crowns. They say this porcelain detects poison by 
changing colour, but that is a fable: its price arises from its 
beauty and the delicacy of the material, which renders it 
transparent, althongh above two crowns in thickness.’ This 
last peculiarity [says Jacquemart] has a great importance. 
It is impossible to suppose travellers would here allude to the 
sea-green céladon of which we have spoken above; this, laid 
upon a brown, close paste, approaching stoneware, is never 
translucent. In the martabani, the contrary, a thin, bright 
green glaze, is applied upon a very white biscuit, which 








68 History of the Coramio Art, tronal, Mra, B, Palliser, p. 151, 
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allows the light to appear through. It is most wonderful that 
a material so esteemed, and of so high a price, is not more 
common in our collections. Its name, on the other hand, 
leaves no doubt of its Persian nationality. Martaban (Mo-ta- 
ma) is one of the sixteen states which composed the ancient, 
kingdom of Siam; it would not be impossible, then, that we 
must restore to this kingdom the porcelain mentioned in the 
Arabian story.” 

The question raised by these remarks of Mr. Jacquemart 
has lately been taken up again, and the origin of the céladon 
dishes found in Arab countries, and there called martabant, has 
become the subject of an unusually warm controversy. A 
well-known Arabist, Professor Karabacek, of Vienna, in an 
able essay, entitled “ Zur muslimischen Keramik,” and 
published in the “‘ Oesterreichische Monataschrift fir den 
Orient,” has advanced the theory that these ecéladon' 
porcelains are no¢t of Chinese origin. On having discussed 
the terminology of pottery articlea as described in Arab | 
sources, the learned author says: 

“So far, we may say, the terminology of Muslimic 
porcelains has been exhausted, with the exception of one 
name, viz., Martabdnt.” 

“‘ While reserving to myself a more detailed discussion 
upon this subject, I wish to state briefly that this name is 
throughout the Muslimie Orient applied to the finest Céladon 
porcelain, and that there cannot be the slightest doubt as to 
this terminology.” 

* As it would take us too fur away from the subject in hand, 
I am not going to enlarge upon the question, naturally 
resulting therefrom, as tothe period at which the Arabs 
became first acquainted with Chinese porcelain, although it 
appears to me that the answer to this question and the fixing of 


60 Vol. x, December 1884, p. 281 segg. 
1 
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the starting-point will at the same time be attended with real 
progress in’ settling the donbts ‘prevailing in divs ws to the 
invention of porcelain in China.” 

« T, therefore, deal atonce with another uae » which, with 
regard to the subject now in hand, is of much greater impor- 
tance, wie, Has poreslatn ever been. porcine on Islam 
territory? 

Professor Karabacek endeavours to disperse what ha' ¢on- 
siders a prejudice, ‘viz., the idea that during the middle ages 
China was thé only country where porcelain came from. 
Wherever ‘porcelain had’ been found ‘under circumstances 
suge@esting Great age, a class of schélars who, in tlie learned 
professor’s opinion are as exclusive as the Chinese themselves, 
and who may be comprised under the name of “ sinologues,” 
eame forward to claim the product as Chinese manufacture - 
sent abroad by the early traders to the Indian or Arabian 
countries where they had been discovered. Professor 
Karabacek, on the other hand, ‘is of*opinion that certain 
porcelains, especially the ‘large, heavy, thick, green céladon 
dishes with the well-known ferrnginous ting on the hottom, 
which have been fourid spreail over all the countries of Arab 
civilisation” are not of Chinese origin. It appears that 
either these heavy céludons or some articles related to them 
are known in Arab literature by the name of Aartabrtni: 
Whether this name is, or is not, eorrectly applied’ to them 
(a question which in the absence of local experience I would 
never venture to decide), so much seems certain from Kara- 
bacek’s researches, that the celebrated encyclopmdist Hidschi 
Chalfa, who died in A.D. 1648, says that ‘the precious, 
magnificent céladon dishes anc other vessels seen in his time 
were manufactured and exported at Martabin in Pern.” 
On this passage he mainly bases his theory of the non-Chinese 

provenance of these characteristic porcelains. Against this, 
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the Chinese origin was again upheld by Dr. A. B. Meyer, 
who maintains that, apart from the passage referred to, no 
evidence can be brought forward to show that real porcelain 
was made at Mulmein (Martaban), Rangoon, or Bangkok,™ 
but that porcelain was there of old as on the present day 
imported from China. Dr. Meyer justly draws attention 
to a number of passages from Ibn Batuta and other 
Western travellers, to show that lively traffic in Chinese 
poreelain existed m those days. At this point the question 
assumes a polemic character, Professor Karabacek™ bringing 
forward, from Arab and other sources, a further array of 
arguments, in order to prove his case. Being an entire 
stranger to Arab literature, and in the absence of any local 
information as to the finds of ecéladon vessels in Western 
Asia, India or Siam, I could never dare to say a decisive 
word in so intricate a difficulty. It is, moreover, impossible 
to form an opinion on articles one has never seen; for [ have 
to entirely depend on the authority of others, who declare 
that céladon vessels possessing all the characteristics of 
certain Chinese manufactures have been found in all parts of 
the world formerly ruled over by the Arabs, such as Morocco, 











f1 "Weber die Herkunft gawisser Seladon-Porsellane und fiber die 
Martabani’s" iu Qesterr, Monatasokr. fiir den Orient, Vol. x1, January 


1884, p. 11 saggy. 


42 The Twag-hal-yang-h'ao (ie iy Feo #), published about the year 
1618 (Wylie, p.47) and containing minute accounts of all the articles of 
trade of the several countries with which China had commercial relations 
in that period, derotes 22 pages to a description of Siam and gives a list of 
88 articles of trade produced in, or exported from, that country. But 
nowhere haye [| found an allasion to export trade in Porcelain in this 
account, The only possage [ have eo far discovered ina Chinese author as 
showing that porcelain was sent to China from abroad is a list of articles of 
tribute sent to the court of the Ming emperora by the king of Bengal (such 
tribute missions are stated to have gone forward from Beugal in A.D. 1408, 


1414 and 1488}, The Hri-yang-tung-tien-te (V9 FE FAL wh BR), oh. 2, 
p. Ll, enumerates among others presente: horses, anddies, glase-ware and 


“white porcelain with blue (green!) ornaments" CH 46 = RE). 
ea “Die Martabdni-Seladon-Frage," ibid, p, 29 egg. 
1 
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Egypt, Arabia, Persia, the East Coast of Africa; also in 
India, Borneo, Ceram and other islands of the Archipelago. 
Dr. A. B. Meyer, a few years ago, drow my attention to 
this fact, and in order to enable me to make enquiries in 
China regarding the origin of these porcelains, gave mo the 
following description of what may be considered their 
characteristics : 

“The céladon porcelain is extremely heavy. It is of 
a. light green colour, and I believe that, in selecting this hue, 
the makers intended to imitate the colour of jadestone, and 
that this was the reason why it was so much appreciated. 
The articles which lave been found in various countries 
between the island of Coram™ on the one hand and Africa 
on the other consist in dishes measuring up to about half a 
metre, covered by green enamel all over with the exception 
of a ring on the bottom, 1 to 2 centimetres in breadth and 
holding from about 10 to 15 centimetres in diameter, and 
being red-brown in colour. The paste consists of white 
porcelain, but it appears that the red-brown colour of the 
ring has its origin in certain changes of colour produced on 
the surface of the paste in such parts as are not covered 
by the enamel, that is, the ring on which the vessel stood, 
while being fired. The ring on the bottom is characteristic 
of these old ecéladons, and so is the heaviness and the colour. 
The musters are of all possible kinds. Thus, for instance, the 
fluted pattern is often seen.“ It is, like all ornaments 


———— 











ee nos 





4 Chinese porvelain lias been lately discovered in tombs os far east and 
aotith na the Key lslunds. See Verhaadluagen der Berliner Gea. f. Anthrap., 
Fthnol, vw. Crgeschiehts, 1887, p. 828, 


65) Prof. Karebaeck in his second paper, Le, p d4, is at aome poina to 
ahew that this fluted pattern (Ridialstreifen) ia a specific ornament of 
Slamaeze civilisation. It ia a pevuliar coinvidence that, when I began my 
search for céladonsa in China, the very firet dish thot fell inte my hands 
showed, the fluted pattern, I have since seen ntimbers of them with the 
identicnl decoration ; nor is the fluted pattern confined to céladona or even 
porcelaing in general. The ancient copper vessels of the Chou dynasty have 
if as well as the Greek pattern, Its very simplicity makes it the natural 
beginning of all ornamental art, 
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shown in these porcelains, produced by first impressing or 
engraving it on the pasta previous to the enamelling. By 
putting on the enamel, the concave parts of the surfaee, 
representing the pattern, were filled up deeper with this 
semi-transparent material than the plain parts of the eur- 
face, for which reason the white paste shines through in 
brighter tints where the enamel is thin, whereas the pattern 
appears in a somewhat darker shade. I have seen the lotus 
flower in the middle of these dishes, or the fish ornament, or 
some sort of a checkered pattern spread over the whole 
surface. These dishes never bear a mark underneath the 
enamel; it appears therefrom that they were made at a time 
when the custom of marking the period of manufacture did 
not yet exist. I daresay you will be able to tell me which 
is the earliest date when such marks were used.’ Dr. Meyer 


16 The custom of placing on record the date or period when a work of 
art had geen the light is probably nearly az old as art itself in China. The 
oldest snorificial vessels, 1 deseription of which hos been preserve in the 
Po-ku-t'u-lu, ris, the bronze vases, tripods, etc., of the Shang dynasty 
(B.C. 17606 to 11225 contained inscriptions, some of which represented the 
names of monarche. (f. Thoma, “ Desoription of Ancient Chinese Vases, 
ate," in J. HA. &, Vol. 1, p. 67 seqy. and 213 segg. Date inscriptions were 
quite common during the Han dynasty. I have seen bricks containing a 
clearly defined date of the Han dynasty. Bricks of city walla will often be 
found to contain dates, I eaw numbers of them recently immured in the 
city wall of Kia-ting near Shanghai; they were marked with the relgn of 
Kia-tsing of the Ming dynasty (A.D, 1522 to 1567) and looked rery wall 
preaerved. Since that city had been destroyed and burned by the Japanese 
in 1652, 08 I learned from a memorial tablet in one of the Kia-ting temples, 
the mark on these bricks suggests the date of one of the several renovations 
the wall hag undergone in the course of centuries. T have no doubt that 
marke were not confined to bricka during the Han dynasty, and that, if 
we possessed a number of earthen vessels of that period, some of the better 
onea would aleo bear marks, Unfortunately, my experience im this reepeot 
ig very limited. The oldest date I have seen on a piece of porcelain ia that 
on a pot of crackled Chiln-yao of very ancient looks and declared a Sung 
manufacture, at all eventa by the Obinese connoisseurs to whom I have 
shown it, The inscription ia chigelled into the bottom, which is, of couraa, 


not covered by the enamel, and reads 3K ee Cm ta-sungjdachung, 
referring to the Emperor Jén-chung of the Sung dynasty, whose reign 
extends from A.D. 1028 to 1064. I bought it out of a collection said to 
have come from the estate of the late banker Hu Sin-yang at Hangchow, 
Julian's authorities mention the Ching-té period (A.D. 1004 to 1008) a5 a 
mark used in Eing-té-chén, but it eseeme doubtiul whether the custom 
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goes on to speak of certain marks which were seen engraved 
on the bottom of some of the eéladon dishes, which Prof. 
Karabacek had declared to be of Siamese origin. The three 
marks communicated by Karabacek are the following: 


0 
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0090 
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Of these the first is admitted to strongly resemble the 
sigm used in the Chinese running hand style for y Nu, six. 
The third one has a decided similarity to Chinese ¥, the 
running hand sign for 3 wu, five. The middle one is ex- 
plained by Prof. Karabacek as representing the letter L in 
the Peguan alphabet; however, this says not much, since 
the mark is specially described as “tief eingesraben, mit 
ausgezackten Riindern,”® which seems to ba a strong hint 
as to its having nothing to do with the manufacture of the 
dish, since an owner's mark drilled or chiselled into the hard 
paste after the completion of a vessel, may have been made 
at any time and in any country. 

Such is the position of the céladon controversy. Whether 
the vessels referred to are, or are not, of Chinese origin, 
I will not attempt to decide, and I publish these notes with the 
distinct reserve that I wish not by any means tobe rash in my 
judgment. What Iam going to suggest, however, is this, viz. : 


ee 








a 





actually originates at that time go far as other porcalaing are concerned, I 
may mention that Graesge (Gide de lamatenr de porcelatnes et de poteriaa, 
ed. 1880, p. 108 sag.) givea 21 marks of the Northern Sung dynasty, which 
I must assume have been copied from the original versels, either b himself 
or by the authors of the catalogues from which he haa compiled his guide- 
book. In no case, however, may the abeance of a mark be considered ag 
indicating great age. Monochrome porcelains especially are seldom marked, 
no matter in what century they were made, 


47 =Monatachrift, ebe., Vol. x1, p. 98. An interesting paper, recapitulating 
the whole question, has since heen published by Mr, George Miiller-Beeck 
" the Miftheilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft jf. Natur-u, Vilkerkunde 
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1,—That thick and heavy céladon porcelains possessing 
all the characteristica of the vessels, which I am_ 
informed by Dr. Meyer were found in the former | 
Arab possessions and colonies, India and the Indian © 
Archipelago, are to be found in quantities in China 
at the present day ; 

2.—That although imitated in China, Japan and other 
countries at present, specimens possessing the true 
characteristics are declared by the Chinese familiar 
with the local tradition to be several centuries old, 
some of them dating as far back as the 12th century 
A.D. ; 

3.—That the place where originally nearly all these 
céladons were made was at the city of Lung-ch'iian 
(Lat. 289 08', Long. 119° 09") during the Sung and 
Yiian dynasties, and at Ch'u-chou-fu (Lat. 28° 26/, 
Long. 119° 57!) since the beginning of the Ming 
dynasty, say about A.D. 1400; both these cities 
being situated in the south-west of the province of 
Chékiang ; 

4.—That in all probability the Lung-ch‘iian porcelains 
were brought by river to Zaitun, one of the ports in’ 
Amoy waters frequented by foreign traders, for ex- | 
portation abroad during the Sang, Yuan and Ming 
dynasties, the period when Arab trade flourished at 
this port; 

5.—That céladon porcelain, as Chinese porcelain 
generally, was carried from China to Japan, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Arabian countries at least as early as 
the thirteenth century as an article of trade, thus 
accounting for the comparatively large number of 
specimens discovered there. 


—_—aae 
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When Dr. Meyer wrote to me about the céladon question 
in 1885, I had not yet paid any attention to this class of 
particle, which is not only of ceramic interest, but also of a 
| certain importance in the elucidation of commercial relations of 

\ the East during the Marco Polo period. I began then to i 
search for specimens iu Shanghai, and since, after the death of 
Hu Sin-yang, the well-known financial oporator at Hang- 
chow and the owner of vast ceramic treasures, a number of “ 
curious objects, including many aneient porcelains, had 
reached the Shanghai market through various channels, the 

, diffeulty of obtaining specimens was not great. I soon dis- 

covered that porcelains, consisting of dishes, bowls, cups, vases, 
| censers, indeed almost every class of object which is usually 
represented by this material in China, and possessing all the 
qualities attributed to the céladons found in Western Asia and 
Africa, viz., thickness, heaviness, rich olive or sea-green 
enamel, the white paste and the characteristic ferruginous 
ring on the bottom, are well known among the Chinese ; that 
they are all of them eredited with great age, a few specimens 
being agreed by all natives who are supposed to take interest 

” in the matter to have been made during the Sung dynasty. 
My enquiries among the natives have convinced me in one 
respect, viz., that, whereas with regard to many other antiqui- 
ties it is often difficult to find two Chinese that agree, a most 

'' decided uniformity of opinion prevails about this class of por- 
eelain. There is not an intelligent native student in China 
who ia not able to pick outa piece of Luny-ch'dan-yao, or a 
Eung-ch‘adan-ti," for snch is the colloquial designation in the 
north, from a large collection of similar objects without the 
slightest hesitation. Further, there is only one opinion as to 
the age of those specimens which are not wanting in any of the 
characteristics. For, since the paste is originally white, 
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which may be proved by examining a broken specimen, 
whereas all parts of the surface which were not covered by 
enamel have turned red or brown in the fire, we have before 
us an earth possessing a natural quality not possessed by 
the produce of other kilna, viz., that of changing colour in 
the fire. J understand from my Chinese informants that this 
peculiarity cannot be imitated, not even at King-té-chén, and 
that in order to produce the ferruginous ring in other white 
porcelains the bottom must be coloured artificially. This is 
one of the chief characteristics, and one of the tests applied 
by the natives consists in looking for accidental patches or 
little spots where the enamel for some reason or other has 
allowed the raw paste to look out, these spots coming forward 
against the intentions of the manufacturer, since they reduce 
the value of the vessel; if the colour of these patches is 
genuine like that of the ring, it helps to increase the con- 
fidence in its age, which, in all cases, must be of a date prior 
to the closing of the factories at Lung-ch‘iian and Ch‘u-chon, 
the original provenance. About this last point I have not yet 
found any literary data, and it appears that we are entirely 
dependent upon native tradition, by which no porcelain of this 
class was made in that district since the beginning of this 
dynasty, say the 17th century. To confirm or contradict this 
important fact, careful local enquiry will be necessary. 

The characteristics of this Lung-ch‘iian-yao are also 
peculiar to some specimens of another class of porcelain 
known as Ao-yao. Under this name the greater part of all 
Chinese crackled porcelain is sold; but we have to distinguish 
between real or old Ko-yao" and the Ko-yao of King-té- 
chén. The former is made of the same material as the 
Lung-ch‘tian-yao, is also asa rule thick and heavy, has the 
farruginous ring, the paste being white inside, but the 
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enamel is crackled and has a greenish (céladon) tint.” Sineo 
both classes of porcelain were made in the same locality and 
at the same periods, they should be treated together. The 
Lung-ch‘iian-yao and the Ko-yao, in other words the | 
plain and the erackled old céladon, are a pair of twin bro-. 
thers, very much alike in bone and flesh and offering none: 
but superficial differences. This fact has been well expressed 
in a legend preserved in old Chinese records, which may or 
may not be based on matter of fact, viz, that a pair of 
brothers, Chang the elder and Chang the younger, were the 
fathers of the two industries. In sulinitting « translation of 
what the T"ao-shuo has to say on the two kinds of céladon, 
I am guided by the idea that they are practically different 
branches of the same industry. I would recommend tha 
stulent to compare by way of supplement the translations 
of Julien and Kitel,” but to remember that in cithor version 
the word of‘ing has been rendered by “bluo” or “azure” 
instead of ‘* green.” 





Extracts from the T‘ao-shua (ch. 2, p. 10 sepy.) 





1.—“ The Ko-yao of the Sung Dynasty.” 

The porcelain factories of Liu-t‘ien at Lung-ch ‘tian’ were 
originally in the hands of two brothers, natives of Ch‘u-chou, 
whose surname was Chang, the elder of whom waa 
ealled Shing-i (i¢., the first born), whereas the younger 
brother’s name was Shéng-irh (é¢., the second born). 


]W Tam in dowht whether the “rice-cnloured™ specimens were made of 
Lang-ch'ilan, although some Chinese records any that thik was the esae, 
Julien, p. 70: “On nen estimait que deux snrtes, celles qui étaient vouleur 
de ris, et celles d'un bleu [ie. green, ok'ing] pile dont Iamail était 
parfaitement por,” 


il China Heview, Vol. X, p. 309 segq., and Vol, £1, p. 177 seg. 
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Hither of the two brothers owned a factory, and the porcelain 
which came from the factory of the elder brother [in Chinese 
Ko] was called Ko-yao or Elder Brother's Porcelain, to dis- 
tinguish it from the produce of the other factory.” 

2,— The Ko-Iu-yao-lun [A.D. 1387] says of the old 
Ko-yao: ‘Its colour is ch‘ing-green of various shades, and 
and it comprises porcelains which have “ the iron foot and the 
red mouth,’ of which specimens having a good colour may 
be classed with Tung-yao,™ though there are few to be found 
at present.’ ”’ 

3.— The P‘ai-shih-lei-p‘ien™ says: * when its paste 1s fine 
and thin, and the enamel pure and clear, this porcelain is 
highly valued. Ko-yao will then have short cracks which 
are called Pai-chi-sui.’ 

4,—" The Cli‘un-fing-t'ang-sui-p‘i," says: ‘Ko-yao is of 
a flat white and has short cracks.’ ” 





5.—" The Po-wu-yao-lan saya: ‘The characteristic fea- 
ture of Kuan-yao consists in its having eracks underneath 
the glaze™ resembling the claws of a crab,” that of Ko-yao 
in its having cracks like fish-spawn; with the difference that 
its enamel does not come up to that of Kuan-yao.’” 

6.—* The Wu-ts‘'a-tsu*! says: ‘Apart from Ch‘ai-yao, 


ll 


ra See Note 6, a te =. Cf. Julivn, p. 67 seq. a fig ul a ii. 


0 He Be CF = Fe, Keung-lil), Wt, * the eruckle of the hundred 
dangers,” probably on account of the difficulties found in ite manufactire. 


7 ge at Ri SE. 
m [be soy , Uit‘a comeenled, or covered pattern. 7) | See note oo, 


a i ¥. Tt uppears that the erab-elaw pattern cougisted of long 
irregular eravka, wherens the fish spawn pattern represents what French 
collectors call * truité.” Small objects with thee: fine emekles were ruiucles 
in various colours einer the Ming alyuasty, as for instance the Vii-teii-hil, 2 
well-known class of a finely crackled freeh greet surface, aud the Ja-tzit- 
huang, having o slmilar surface In yellow. 


a ci aE i, a work of the Ming dynasty. Bretechueider, Bot. Sin., 
p. 209. 
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Kuan and Ko have been preserved to the present day, but it 
is only the Ko-yao, of which it is not too dificult to obtain 
specimens, owing to their peculiar heaviness, which enables 
them to keep well, whereas it was diffieult to preserve the 
Ting and Ju porcelains for such a length of time.’ 

7.—“The SLung-chitan-yao of the Sung Dynasty. 
This is the pottery made by Chang Shéng-rrh, ie. Chang 
the younger, und since the porcelain made by the elder 
brother was alreacly called Ko-yao, while the younger brother 
continued his factory at Lung-ch‘iian, the old name of this 
porcelain was Lung-ch‘tian-vaa.’ 

a—" The Pai-shih-lei-ptien says: ‘The poreelain of 
Lung-chitian is up to the present day called Chang-vau 
[we Chang's Porcelain] by the people of Wén-chow anil 
Ch‘'u-chow.’ 

§.— The Ao-ku-yao-lun (A.D. 1387) saya: The old 
Lung-eliviian-yao is now enled Ch‘u-ch'i [Ware of Ch'u-ehou- 
fu] or Ch‘ing-cl’i [Green Ware]. Old Chting-ch‘i [Green 
Ware], if fine and thin in paste and of teSei-eh'ing-green 
eolour® is highly valued. There are specimens which are of 
a pale ch‘ing-green colour,” and there is a variety consisting 
of basins which have a pair of fishes at the bottom or have 
on the outer side brass rings serving as handles; they are of 
thick and heavy make and not very superior.” 

10.—*' The #o-we-yoo-len says: ‘The better specimens of 
Lung-ch‘iian porcelain are able to compete with Kuan-vao 
and Ko-yao; but there is not much in the way of a crackled 
surface or a brown paste; and owing to their being thick and 


a 


Fa P = : ear . 1" 
ae i diz, Kingtisher’s green. Tbie the geen of luxuriant foliage, 
ne Teouclide from quotation im the £*ef-recn-yiafe, wader this head : 


Be DE BE ET. The green Julestone earrings, hairpins aud other 
ornaments wor by Clittese women are of the stene called fei-teui-gd 
a Se i; iit, Kingtisher's jade. 


= ee #iy iit, o mealy or mellow green, 
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solid in make, they can stand a very good deal of wear and 
tear and will not easily spoil.’ 

11.—"The Ch'ing-pi-teang™ saya: ‘Old Lung-ch‘tian pores- 
lain is fine in paste, thick in make, and has an intense 
onion-green or tree-green colour.” The better specimens 
may compete with the Kuan-yao; but there is not much in 
the way of a crackled surface, a brown paste and an iron 
foot. Moreover, they can stand a very good deal of wear 
and tear and will not easily spoil, But as the manufacturers 
were somewhat clumsy, the workmanship shown in these poree- 
laing cannot be classed as representing the ancient elecance In 
style. When the white paste is so covered with green enamel 
that, at the places whereit is notput on thick, white patches will 
shine throngh,—this is the porcelain burned by Chang Shéng 
of the Sung dynasty and therefore called Chang-yao; when 
compared to the [ordinary] Lung-ch‘iian it displays greater 
delicacy of workmanship.’ 

12.—" The Chun-feng-t'ang-sui-p't™ says: ‘The green 
porcelain made by the younger brother was pure and clear 
like fine jadestone and much valued by the world; it re- 
sembled the Kuan-yao in make. The porcelain made by the 
elder brother was of a fainter eolour.’"’ 


The author of the 7"‘ao-sixe remarks with reference to the 
above extracts : 

138.—"Tf the P‘ui-shih-lei-p‘ien saya with regard to the 
manufactures of Chang the elder and Chang the younger 
that their colour was green, though of different shades, that 
their bottoms were iron coloured and that this colour was 
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also of different shades, that in olden times red bottoms were 
heard of, though these were now seldom scen; and if the 
Ho-hu-yao-lun also says that the colour of the old Ko-yan 
was green of various shades; that it lad iron coloured 
bottoms with red mouths, and that the ancient Lung-chi‘iian 
green ware was of fine and thin paste, that Jeaf-green 
apecimens were valuable; and if the expressions * ald” 
and “ancient” in these remarks refer to the manufactures 
of Chang the elder and Chang the younger,—there should 
have been no great difference between the two kinds from the 
outset. The distinction mainly lies therein that the elder 
brother made crackled poreelain, whereas the younger 
worked unerackled musters. The remark that the older 
brother made pale coloured specimens, the younger brother 
thick and heavy porcelain, does certainly not refer to the 
early time of the Chang family. Imitations of Ko-yao were 
made at the end of the Yiian dynasty [in the middle of the 
14th century]; the paste of which they were male was coarse 
and seurched, and the colour was not good.*’ The Lung- 
ch‘iian factories were moved to Ch‘u-chou-fu™ at the 
beginning of the Ming dynasty [A.D. 1408). The 
porcelains made here were also green in colour, but the 
porcelain earth while being barned would gradually not come 
up to what it was before, It is said in the T'ung-ya of Fang 
Mi-chih™ that, to imitate the Ko-yao cracklo it is impossible 
to make the iron coloured bottom; if the imitated article yet 
has this characteristic, the porcelain will not ring; and in 
the like manner it is impossible to imitate the pale [céladon ?} 
eolour™ of the Lung-ch'iian porcelain; if the imitation is yet 








4?) This remark occurs in the Ae-hu-yeo-lun quoted in Ka-chih-olting- 
yilan, ch, 86, p. 16. 


HE = . " r ; 
if: about 76 miles down river iu on easterly direction, half 


way between Lang-ch‘ilan and Wén-chow. 
eF Ser nbove note 51, 80 i 6. 
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pale coloured, it will not ring. This is one of the points in 
which the superiority of the old becomes apparent. 

* Further, the Po-wu-yao-lan anys: ‘ Of Kuan-yao as well 
as of Ko-yao vessels there are at this time pieces which have 
changed colour during the firing (Yao-p‘ien) and exhibit 
figures resembling butterflies, birds, fishes, unicorna, or 
leopards inasmuch as the colour in part of the original 
enamel has by some unaccountable process during the firing, 
undergone a transmutation into light brown or red brown.” 
[The remainder of the text quotes poetry and anecdote. | 

The above records, translated from the 7'‘ao-shwo may be 
supplemented in some details from other records; but on the 
whole the student will find that, on rending them together 
with what he finds on Lung-ch‘iian and Ko-yao, porcelains in 
Julien's work and Dr. Hitel’s renderings, he is in the 
possession of nearly all the Chinese have to say on the subject. 
The Ché-chiang-t'ung-chih® contains an extract from the 
local chronicle of the place, the Lung-ch*tian-haien-chih,™ 
which speaks of the brothers Chang as the creators of the 
well-known faetories, “ whose life-time is unknown.” The 
article produced by the younger brother is described as 
“unsurpassed in its greenish lustre and pura and flawless 
like handsome jadestone;” indeed, ‘‘any vase or dish made of 
this material changed hands at the price of upwards of ten 
taels,” The articles produced by the two brothers, ie. the 
oldest specimens known of the two classes of pottery, it is 
stated, “‘ are found among the household treasures of the 
present generation, and are all the more difficult to be got.” 
According to another source, quoted in the work just men- 
tioned, the Ch'i-Asiu-lei-h*ao,™ the brothers Chang lived 





*l 3 it a ie: ate, p. 28. 1 fe St OR ae. 


AG 1 TR i Ch the Peai-shih-lei-p'ien quoted in Ko-ohih-eh'ing- 
yilan, ch, 36, p. 16, 
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doring the Southern Sung dynasty (A.D. 1127 to 1250), so 
that we may be justified in assuming the Lung-ch'iian 
eéladon industry to date from some time in the twelfth century 
A.D. A further quotation froma work called the Siu-yilen- 
tea-eli™ reverts the fact that there were two factories at Lung- 
eh‘iian; that the best cf‘ing-tz‘t or green (e¢ladon) porcelain 
was produced in Liu-t'ien sixty li away from Lung-ch‘iian, 
and that an inferior article came from a village called Chin- 
ts‘on. Theformer place, we learn from the Auang-yd-ehi,™ 
was situated at the foot of a hill called Lin-lna-shan,™ on the 
top of which thera waa a lake of unsoundable depth, and the 
inhabitants of Liu-t‘ien formerly made their livings of the 
pottery trade. 


11..—Marnievat Trane in Porce.aixn. 


To understand the position which a place of such im- 
portance as the Lung-ch'tian district held in the porcelain 
trade of the thirteenth century, we must consider what 
channels of traffic led away from it to tle leading coust-ports 
of the time. These were during the Arab period Hang-chow, 

* | the present capital of Ché-kiang, the Quinsai of Mareo Polo, 
and the port known as Aaitun, whether we may decide to look 

_ for this crux of sinologues at Ch‘iian-chou-fu, the site selected 
by Klaproth and others before him, or at Chang-chou-fu with 
its harbour at Geh-kong,” or whether we follow tho late 
Dr. Douglas,’ in making a compromise between the two 


ae [zl BE BE: by Lu Wen-liang of the Ming dynasty. See 
Bretachneicder, #ot, Sie, p. lath 
ay F 
#) i. “ & HY. 

i Sil AG; ch, 11,p.3. Thisia the work from which ict drew his 
information in compiling his * Dictionnaire. dex villes, etc., de lempire 
ehinoig.” ue Fit HE il. 

99 Seo Phillips in JR.G.8, Vol, xorv, 1, 07 aeqg., and Chinese Recorder, 
Vol. ¥; p. #27 aegg., and Vol, V1, p. 31 sayy. 1M J,B.G.8., Vol, XLI¥. 
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extremes by declaring that Zaitun meant as much as “ Amoy 
-waters”’ generally. io much seems certain that, during the 
Sung dynasty, trafie from Lung-ch‘iian to etther place did 
not move to the east down to Win-chow, but north and south 
overland by river. The journey to Lung-ch‘iian has been 
lately performed by Mr. EH. H. Parker, from whose account ™ 
it seems that the Wén-chow River which, on the map, appears 
us the nearest outlet to the sea, is not favourable to navigation 
owing to its shallowness and the obstruction of rapids, and that 
there is hardly any traffic to be met with except in the most 
miserable local craft. Mr. Parker gives us a different idea of 
the river leading from the north of Lung-ch‘iian, beyond the 
hilla, past Yen-chou to Hang-chow. Its trade in jonks was 
equal to half that between Ch‘ung-k‘ing and Sha-shih on the 
Yangtze. In order to reach Amoy from Hang-chow overland, 
a traveller leaves his boat and the last branch of the Hang-chow 
River, in the neighbourhood of Lung-ch‘ian ; after a short 
passage across the hills he hires a boat again and, starting 
on the river of P‘u-ch‘éng on the boundary of Fukien,'? may 
continue his journey by water, with only one interruption, as 
far as Chang-chou or Amoy. In crossing the provincial 
frontier from the Fukien side near P'u-ch‘éng, Mr. Parker 
abandoned the standard route leading north to connect with 
Hang-chow waters, but, in order to reach Wan-chow, went 
east to Lung-cli‘iian. Between P‘u-ch‘ing and Lung-ch‘iian 
he “found a thickly populated and prosperous country, and 
an excellent level road through the mountains.”” Lvery- 
where in the neighbourhood of that city traces of wealth were 
seen in‘the shape of public works, such as “a beautifully 
paved, roofed and pavelled bridge,” ete, although nowadays 
‘the district produces almost nothing for export beyond 


WL Journal of the OB, of the R.A.S., Vol. XIX, p. 27 seg. 
12 «=Parker, 4o., p. 87. 
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lumber and bamboo, the latter being sent to Shao-hsing near 
Hangchow for use in the manufacture of fans.” 

It may be concluded from all this that the district of Lung- 
eh‘iian, which is now as poor as its neighbours, has had ample 
resources in former centuries ; the aceount of alevel road cut 
through the hills to P'u-ch-fng sounds like a wonder in such 
an out-of-the way corner of a Chinese province ; and it leaves 
little donbt that the outward traffie of the district followed 
the main route down the Fu-kien rivers to the great markets 
on the coast of that province. This main route of overland 
traffic, connecting at Hang-chow with the southern end of 
the Grand Canal, fullows the Ch‘ien-tang River up to beyond 
Chii-chon-fa; north of P'n-ch'ing-hsien in Fu-kien the 
Southern Range is crossed, whence river passage is continued 
by way of Yen-p‘ing-fu to Yong-an hsien; there, after a 
short trip by land, the river of Chang-chou-fu is joined at 
Ning-yang-hsien.™ This route, which is used at the present 
day by travellers fearing the perils of a sea voyage, was of 
mueh greater importance in the days of Marew Polo, who 
performed the same journey either wholly or partly in 
A.D. 1288; for, as we learn from the historical records 
respecting “grain transport”™! it was only a few years 
previous to this that the taxes paid in kind by the const 
provinees to the Mongol Court were entrusted to sua-going 
junks, viz, in the 1th year of Chil-ytian, te. A.D. 1282; the 
river passage, we may conclude therefrom, was then considored 
a safer conveyance for merchaniize ; and if we are at all 
entitled to assume that ailadon porcelain was shipped abroad 


eee == ST 


100 See the Ching itinerary Sivh-seo-ehnu-haing (i qe Al #7), 
Vol. 1, p. 48: Chang+hou-fu te Yen-ping-fu; Vol, 1 pp. 8 te ts Yous 
ning-fu to Pu-clvéng-hsien; Vol. 1. pp. 7 te 12: Ptchediyg-lisien to 
Oh‘ii-chou-fu on the Ch'ien-t'ang River, I would ask the reader to tre 
thia route on any detailed map of Chinn. 


az 1g jal. Bee Vian-chien-lei-han, ch. 186, p. 17. 
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‘ by Arab traders at Zaitun, it seems natural that the Lung- 
ch‘iian cargoes joined the main route, from Hang-chow to 
Amoy waters at P‘u-ch‘ing-hsien. 

Now let us examine the facts relating to the porcelain - 
trade as stated by Marco Polo, the oldest of the European 
writers who have at all mentioned this remarkable product 
in their accounts. Speaking of the port of Zaitun, he says: 

‘The river that Hows by the port of Zaitun is large and 
rapid, and is a branch of that which passes the city of Kinsai 
[Hangchow]. At the place where it separates from the — 
principal channel stands the city of Tingui2™ Of this place « 
there is nothing further to be observed, than that cups or 
bowls and dishes of porcelain ware are there manufactured. 
They collect a certain kind of earth, atc., ate.” 

Qne has to know the style of Marco Polo's sketches, in 
order to realise what he means by this passage. To him, the 
two short trips by land, which may have detained the river 
passage by a day or so, do not countin a boat journey of 
several weeks; so far as his memory goes, he travelled by 
river all the distance; but he reeollects that, having started on 
the river of Kinsai (Hangchow) which he describes as the 
principal channel, he has to leave that river, to cross the hills, 
and to join the river branch, for such it is in his eyes, that 
leads to Zaitun. In this part of his journey, at P‘u-ch‘éng- 
hsien, he found himself within o few miles of the porcelain 
factories of Lung-ch‘tian, and if the ‘‘excellent level road 
through the hills” tried by Mr. Parker existed in those days, 
the traveller must have been aware of his having passed the 
place where all the céladon porcelains were made which he 
afterwards found on the Zaitun market, awaiting exportation 


wi Finnguy, Pauthier, p. 542; Pyeng, Yule, Vol. 1. p. 218. The above 
quutation ia from Hamusio’s text as translated by Maraden, regarding which 
se Yule, Vol. 1, pp. 1 segg. Yule's own version, though differently 
worded, ia entirely identical in the sense. I have not sean the Italian text, 
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through Arab traders to the various countries to which Arab 
trade extended. 

It seems to me that all this is very much in favour of 
my identification of Marco Polo's Vingui with the city of 
‘Lung-ch‘iian. Colonel Yule,“ who unfortunately was not 
in the possession of these details of the Chinese side of the 
question, is at sume pains to show that the place referred to 
by Polo must have been the porcelain city of King-té-chiin. 
A river connection between this place and the Amoy or 
Zaitun waters would not have been an impossibility, if we 
allow for interruption by short overland passages; moreover, 
since porcelain was nut too many years age taken in great 
quantities from King-té-chén by river avrosa the Mei-ling 
Pass to Canton, where it was painted fur the European 
market, nothing could prevent us to assume that a similar 
route may have axisted fur transport to Aaitun; but 1 cannot 
see what, in this case, could have possibly midueel the 
traveller to allude to its connection with the river of Kinsui. 
And if we enquire into the relative importance of the two 
places just at that time, if seems to mo that Lung-cli‘iian 
was very much abead of its rival. I have every reason to 
believe that the King-té-chén factories lave in no way 
participated in the porcelain export trade described by Murco 
Polo. The varieties which came to the market of Zaitun wero 
according to [bn Batuta “exported all over the world,” and 
were according to Mareo Polo very cheap; the poreclain of 
King-té-chin was of high finish and, therefore, dear if at 
all obtainable, and trade in 4t was not encouraged. This is 
the natural conclusion we have to arrive at after the perusal 
of the passages which tell us that during the Sung and Yiian 
dynasties (ae. sinca the beginning of the industry up to 
about A.D. 1368) uo porcelain was there made except by 





wi Following Hugh Murray, Wul. 1, p. 226, 
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Imperial order and for the court.1” The Ko-ku-yao-lun 
(A.D. 1387), as quoted in the Y‘ao-shuo, tells us in this 
eonnection that “the Imperial King-té-chin porcelain” of 
the Sung dynasty was thin and smooth, that it was white in 
colour and had effing (blue?) ornaments on it, and that it 
was but slightly inferior to Ting porcelain. Moreover, the 
eneyelopedic works compiled soon after the Sung dynasty 
mostly contain passages similar to the one I have quoted above 
from the P'ing-/ua-p‘u, in which the standard porcelains of 
the Sung dynasty are enumerated; but I have nowhere soen 
the King-té-chén produce mentioned by the side of the 
porcelains called Ch‘ai, Ju, Ting, Kuan, Ko, Lung-ch‘iian 
anil Chiin.”* Although existing asa domain of the court, 
the factories destined to afterwards obtain proverbial fame in 
the history of porcelain are not likely to have played a con- 
spicuous part in the world’s trade during the period preceding 
the Ming dynasty. 

The only place which may be said to have entered into 
eompetition with Lung-ch‘iian as a factory in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Aaitun is the Ti-hua district," which 
formed part of the Ch‘iian-chou (Chinchew) prefecture and 
belongs. now to the independent district of Yung-ch‘un. . 





OT ao-shve, ch. #, p. 1: FE JC a tr fl) ft a All jk. r 
According to another authority, quotul by Julien, p. 45, a register wae |) 
kept in each factory, in which the articles manufactured were entered ; | 
clandestine manufacture was severely punished. The Chinese author con- 
jectures therefrom that private fectories were allowed on payment of a tax, 
But the Chiang-Aet-ta-chih (7 TY Fe HE), quoted in Ko-ohih-ch'ing- 
tan, ch, 36, p. 14, ja more explicit on this point in adding that “the 
torles were not thrown open till the 33th year of Hung-wu (si¢ in 
my edition, where 34 is apparently a misprint, since the Hung-wu 
period extends from A.D. 1868 tu 1999." 


Wé None of the extracts translated Hitel from Yitan and Ming 
authora containg any mention of King-té-chén porcelains except that of the 
Hoiian-té period (A.D, 1426-86) which has, of courae, nothing to do with 


ante-Ming porcelains. 108 ri {i SR. 
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This is the place which Pauthier™ thought should be 
identified with Tinguiz, It is true that Té-hua is only within 
about sixty miles from Ch‘tian-chou-fu; yet It seems to be 
out of the question, since the factories there did not oxist at 
the time of Marco Polo, for “c'est depuis les Ming qu'on a 
eommencé 4 fabriquer des porcelaines i J'e-how." " Td-hua 
has since the Ming dynasty furnished porcelains of a fascina- 
ting creamy white, a distinct class, which I believe constitutes 
together with the Ting-~chou white pottery the article known 
as “blane de Chine,” and which is now known as Kien-yao 
(ie, Fo-kien porcelain); but the term Kien-yao has, like 
the term Kuan-yao, more than one meaning: the Kien-yan 
of the Sung dynasty was made at Chien-an'* of Chien-ning- 
fa, and later on in Chien-yang-hsien in the north of Fu- 
kien," a placa which is not mach nearer to the probable 
sita of Zaitun than Lung-ch'iian. The author of the 
T‘ag-shuo, like Pauthier, apparently confounds the two 
places, forgetting to distinguish between the Kien-yao now 
in the trade, which came from Té-hua, and the Kien-yao of 
the Sung dynasty.! 

If we consider that the porcelains made at Lung-ch‘tian, 
viz., the plain and crackled céladons, are in all old Chinese 
records mentioned among the standard kinds beside the Ting, 
Chin, Kuan and Ju potteries ; and that specimens correspond- 
ing in every respect not only with the description of Lung- 
ch‘iian ware furnished in the earliest books on record, such 
as the Ko-ku-yao-lun, but also with the numerous relies still 


0 Le Here de Maren Polo, p. o2, note ‘2 *Pauthie “ quotes B thn Batuta, 
who eaya: “On ne fabrique jas en Chine la poreelaine, «b ce u'vst dane Wt 
villes de Zettonn et Stin-erlda (Conton). We know for certain that neither 
of the two places, taking ib for granted that the second wine stands for 
Canton, eoutained porvelain factories at the time, hut that potteries cxistrel 
in various other porta of the empire; and there ean be no doult that 
the Arab traveller confounds the places of manntnelure with these of 
exportation. 11 Julian, p, 29. 112 


he Julien, p, 18, 14 J'ae-shuo, ch, 2, p. 15, 
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existing, have been found in nearly all the countries to which 
Arab trade extended; Marco Polo’s remarks as to the site of 
his porcelain town of Tingni seem to contain a broad hint 
regarding the identification of this mysterious name, 

So far about facts. To explain the name we cannot expect 
Mareo Polo's ear to have been more suecesaful in catching the 
exact sound of this as of most other names which occur in his 
work, especially since le had to pass through regions where 
dialects quite different from the northern idiom were spoken.™ 
During the Sung dynasty Lung-ch‘iian was called Chien- 
eh‘uan. The first of these two syllables belongs to a 
group of sounds which may be pronounced ¢@ji" in the Shang- 
hai dialect; and tien, tin or fiun for chien or Ken would by 
no means be an impossibility in these parts of China; the 
vulgar pronunciation in the Fukien dialect of the second 
syllable is efi‘ui (Medhurst, p. 132). It is hardly necessary 
to say more to those who are acquainted with the spelling of 
Chinese names as handed down in the texts of Mareo Polo’s 
Travels. 

If once we have realised the fact that the céladon vessels 
of the Sung and Yiian dynasties were to be found on the 
market of Zaitun, there is little difieulty in showing how 
their appearance in the Arab possessions and other foreign 
countries may be accounted for. The Western sources deseri- 
bing or alluding to that lively trade carried on by the Arabs “ 
between Aaitun and Arabia with the intermedial countries are 
well known, and in order to avoid repetition, I confine myself to 
referring the reader to such works as Yule's Cathey and Afarco 
Polo, Heyd’s Histoire du commerce du levant au moyen dye and 


Né Mr, Parker, he, p. 29, saya: © The dinlects of Ta'ing-t'ien and Ch'u- 
chow [the prefecture in which Lung-ch‘iian is situated] differ from that of 
Wénchow about as much as the broad Human dinlects differ from ordinary 
Aven-hwa. The dialect of Wénchow ia the broadest, and the divergencies 
of the Ts'ing-t‘ien or Ch‘u-chow dinlecta are generally nearer approaches to 


the standard sounds," Me fi] Ji]. see Playfair, No, 4650, 
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von Richthofen’s China. Apart from Marco Polo's remarks on 

‘the subject, Ibn Batuta speaks of porcelain as an article 
which is in China of about the same value as earthenware is 
in Arabia, and he states distinctly that it is exported to India 
and elsewhere, passing from country to country till it reaches 

-Moroeco.!"* So far, Marco Polo seems to be the first Western 
author who alludes to the trade in this commodity. I am in 
the position to quote some remarks from a Chinese anthor 
who, in all probability, wrote somo time before Mareo. 

At the beginning of the 15th century, Yung-lo, tho second 
in the series of Ming Emperors, ordered the compilation of 
a gigantic work, similar to the 7‘u-shu-chi-ch‘ing of the last 
century, and the manuscript known as the Yunq-lo-tu-tien, 
a copy of which, Mayers says, still exists in the Library of 
the Han-lin college, was accordingly submitted to the 

throne in A.D. 1407. The work being found too extensive, 
it has never been completely printed, but in the manuseript 
collection a number of rare works of periods preceding the 
Yiian dynasty has been preserved which would otherwise 
be lost; “and thus it has been possible to compile them 
afresh and re-edit their texts, which by this means have oneo 
more made their appearance in the world.” Tho Emperor 
Kien-lung had reprints made of the more important texts, 
which have thus gone into circulation again on having beon 
dormant in a manuscript collection for over three hundred 
years. 

Among the works thus saved from oblivion is the Chu- 


fan-chih of Chao Ju-kua.™ Tho original odition of this 


wre mero - 





UT Yule, Cathay, p. 489, 


cs KK M-. see Wylie, p. 148 seq.; Mayors in China Leview, 
Vol. Vi, p. 215 sqg.; Swit-A-w-ch'ian-shu-taung-mw, ch. 197, p, 24 segg. 


“i ik iff #6 ft i; in two bowks. See Svii-k'w-ch'ian-shu-tsung- 


mu, ch, 71, p. 1, The book is exceedingly rare, although it haa bean 
reprintel more than once, A copy ix apparently contained in the 
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book had been lost long ago, when the manuseript copy 
contained in the Vuny-lo-ta-tien was reprinted under Kien- 
lung." The anthor, Chao Ju-kua, it is stated by his 
contemporary Ch‘én Chén-sun, held the post of Shih-po, ™ 
or Inspector of Foreign trade and shipping, in Fukien 
during the Sung dynasty. I conclude from internal evidence 
that the text is probably not older than the year A.D. 1205, ! 
since a tribute mission from the Arabs to the coast of China 
is mentioned in it as having taken place during the period | 
Kai-hsi (A.D. 1205 to 1208). In his deseription of 
Baghdad, Chao Ju-kua says that its kings are descendants of 
Mohammed; this shows that be knew nothing of the over- 
throw of the Abbassidan khalifute by the Mongols, which 
took place in A.D. 1258, The time of Mohammed is spoken 
of as “‘ twenty-nine generations or six to seven hundred years 
ago.” This would take us to some date not too long after the 
year 1221, 

T have dwelled at some length on this digression from the 
subject in hand, as it seems necessary to prove the existencd 
of porcelain export trade to distant countries early daring the 
thirteenth enbiicls for it is through Chao Ju-kua'’s work 
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Bibliothéyue nationvle of Paris. Poauthier mentions it in o footnote on 
p. Ad of his De Powthenticité de Pineription de Si-ngeu-fiw: “ Tehow-fan- 
feki, Bililioth. imp, uouv, fonds chinuis, No, G4, t. v1," and L, de Rosny 
has made use uf it to o small extent in his Notices aur les flee de PAgic 
orientale (Paria, 1861). 


1) Seit-k'y-oh'ian-aiv-mu-du, ch. 7, p. 28. 


11 Uff JA. Se Ma Tuan-lin,ech. 20, p, 7. Chitin Chin-aun (PR Ge $A) 
i celebrated bibliophile, who published a eatelogue reigonaé of his own 
collection of bouka, is enid to liave held olfive during the period Toon-p'ing 
(A.D. 1284-37), Sea the Imperial Catalogne, ch. 84, y. 10, Since he 
mentions the Chu-fan-chit in his catalogue, this fact may be used as an 
argument for Chao Ju-kun's work having existed about that time, 
Unfortanately, [um not able tu ascertain the date of the bibliographical 
work referred to, [tis not likely, though, that it appeared as Inte ag A.D. 
1277; for which reason I am now inclined to consider that author about half 
acentury older than [did on a former occasion (China and the Roman 
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that the only facts regarding this point which I have been able 
to gather from Chinese literature have been handed down to us. 
Tt appears that Ch‘iian-chou-fu was at this author's time 


Y the starting-point for commercial enterprise in China, For, 


whatever distances he gives for sea trips, that port is always 
mentioned as the place where vessels put to sea. This also 
seems to show that our author, us Shil-po or Inspector of 
Foreign Trade and Shipping, * collected his information on 
the Foreign countries he deseribes, from Indian and Arab 
traders who may have visited that port. 

As regards the export of porcelain IL am first going to 
speak of one of the nearest countries where oll porcelains 
have been discovered, the islund of Borneo. 

It is well known that the Dyaks of Borneo have inherited 
from their forefathers a deep veneration of certain old vases 
or pots, and that porcelain vessels are among the most curious 
antiquities of the Island. Mr. Carl Bock’’ speaks of this 
feature of Dyak life in the following terms : 

* Chairs and tables form no part of the furniture of an or- 
dinary Dyak’s house. . . In a corner, near the fireplace, will 
generally be found stored a collection of crockery ware, for 
the Dyak is something of a china-maniac, and belongs to 
the modern wsthetie school, setting great store by the china 
vessels which he procures in exchange for the various pro- 
ducts of the country from the Malay merchants, who again 
have purchased them from the Chinese traders at Singapore 
or Macassar.” 


122 Thit post must have existed even in’ Fukien meh earlier than 
IT formerly thowzht on the growed of a pesage quoted Crom the dfsi-réa- 
hxieu-tuing-Rao in the Viea-ehion-lei-dan (soe China and the Rom,.Or., 23), 
which says that it was first established fn Fukieon in A.D, 1277, Ma Tuan- 
lin ce. 339, p24) at least mentions that an enlassy from the Ta-shih 
(Arabs), who had arrived in A.D, 1168, were plundered and deprived of their 
presents in Chan-eh‘éng (Cochiuehina); and that the travellers reported 
this tu the skih-po (Inspector of Trade) in Fukien, 


133 The Head-Hunters of Borneo, London, 1881, p. 197 ag. 
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“The Dyak representative of the blue-china school, 
however, goes beyond the European devotee in his veneration 
of old crockery. Among his greatest treasures are a series 
of gucdji blanga, a sort of glazed jar imported from China, 
in green, blue, or brown, ornamented with figures of lizards 
and serpents in relief. These pots are valued at fram 100 
florins to as much as 3,000 florins (81. to 2401.) each, 
according to size, pattern, and above all, old age combined 
with good condition. According to the native legend, these 
precious vases are made of the remnants of the same clay 
from which ‘' Mahatara” (the Almighty} made first the sun, 
and then the moon. Medicinal virtues are attributed to 
these urna, and they are regarded as affording complete pro- 
tection from evil spirits to the house in which they are 
stored. A very full account of the various legends connected 
with these gudji blanga is given in Mr. W. T. H. Perelaer’s 
most interesting work, ‘ Mthnographische Beschrijving der 
Dajaks,” pp. 112-120. That author, however, gives them 
different names, the nearest of approach to that by which I 
have always heard them called being Balanga.” 

This china craza among the Dyaks has proved, as in 
England, an excellent opportunity for the exercise of John 
Chinaman's skill; and very elever imitations of old vases, 
with cracks, chips, age-stains, anl other indications of 
antiquity, most exactly reproduced by them, are offered for 
sale at Samarinda at five florins each; but, unlike many 
London connoisseurs, your Dyak is never taken in by these 
apurious gudji blangas, preferring to give hundreds of 
guilders for real specimen. Hach troe plastic relative of 
the sun and moon has its pedigree, which is passed down 
from generation to genération.” 

It appears that in some cases it is difficult to decide about 
the provenance of the old pieces of pottery found among the 
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Dyaks. Dr. Meyer, of Dresden, sent me a few years ago an old 
glazed porcelain vessel with fine crackles, somewhat resembling 
in shape the old céladon vessel describe and represented on a 
reduced scale on p. 163 of Jagor’s Trarels in the Philippines 
(London, 1875), and which, as far as it is possible to judge 
from the description (salad-g¢reen glaze andl crackled), may be 
a piece of crackled Lung-ch‘iian or Ko-yao of the Sung or 
Yiian dynasty. Dr. Meyer's pot, however, is finely crackled, 
and the brown enamel as well as the general appearance of 
the vessel puzzled me and my Chinese friends for a long time, 
until certain analogivs in the paste and the enamel lel me to 
believe that it is an old Chiin-vao, having lost its intended 
colour in the firing. I am bound to say, however, that such 
identifications of old pottery are often very problematic and 
as much dependent on individual judgment as similarities 
existing between two liuman faces which may strike one 
observer without being seen by another. Mr. Boek, whose 
remarks on poreclain among the Dyaks T have just quoted, 
has seen my collection, and informs me that vessels resembling 
my old Lung-chifiian eéladons exist among the Dyaks ; but it 
appears that pieces of a surface which bears no resemblance 
to any of the classical Sung and Yilan monochrome vessels 
(Ting, Ju, Chi, Lung-ch‘iian or Ko) are very common ; 
I am inclined to conclude therefrom that they come from 
factories equally old, but less renowned, such as the place 
where the Kien-yao “ of the Sung dynasty was made, the 
city of Chien-yang in the north of Fukien; this is all the 
more likely since Chao Ju-kua, in his deseription of trade 
with Borneo, specially mentions ‘* broeades of Chien-yang” ™ 


ai xt %. Cf. Julien, p. 18, and p. 17, under the head of (Ou-ni-yao, 
(Wu-ni-yao, A ie te ); the two kinds being described under one head in 
the 7‘ao-shuo, 
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among the articles of import. Zaitun would hava been as 
near a market forthe Chien-yang manufactures as it was for 
those of Lung-ch‘tian. 

The relations between China and the island of Borneo are 
probably of ancient date. I am not sure whether we may 
not go beyond the author of the Mat-kuo-fu-chth,!™ who is 
joined by Mr. Groeneveldt"’ in assuming that the first 
mention of Borneo is a short and doubtful passage in the 
T‘ang-siw referring to a tribute mission in A.D. 669. The 
Fiang-shu, the historical record deseribing the period 
extending from A.D. 502 to 557, contains a detailed account 
of the country of Po-li™ as situated on an island in the sea 
south-east of Canton, of which a translation will be found in 
Groeneveldt’s “ Notes” (p. 80 segg). Although later Chi- 
nese writers refer it to Sumatra, this identification seems 
at least doubtful, and the possibility of its being a deseription 
of some region in Borneo deserves to ba considered in spite 
of the traces of Buddhism contained in it.™’ Whatever our 
opinion on this particular problem may be, the industrious 
pen of Chao Ju-kua has placed on record an account of the 
kingdom of Broi,™ which, like most of his ethnographical 
chapters, has furnished the basis of the account contained in 
the Sung-shih. We may conclude from this account that 
navigation existed at the beginning of the 18th century; ~ 
between Ch‘iian-chou-fu in Fukien and the north-west coast 


ist He fg el RE; ch. 9, p. 10. 


137 Notes on the Maley Arohipelage (first edition), p. 101, 


18 OE BE, ch. St. p. 15. 8 2k Fl 

10 «Of, d'Hervey de Saint-Denys, Ethnogr, des penpies é ers a le 
Chine, etc., Vol. 1, p. £57, note 1, where several opinions regarding this 
country are mentioned, a Chinese scholar, Mr. Yang Wén-hui, being in 
favour of the north-west coast of Borneo. 

1 5 iE in Cantonese Pwt-ni, Regarding the Unguistic identification 
of this name és my notes on “Chinese Equivalents of the letter ‘2° in 
Foreign names,” in J. CLB, of the R.A,S,, Vol. XX1, p. 220, 
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of Borneo; that the city of Brni, wherever its sile may have 
been in those days, contained over ten thousanl inhabitants 
with a king, or chief, attended by a numerous suite and pro- 
tected by a military foree comprising over a hundred 
* fighting-boats,” his soldiers wearing copper armour. Three 
days after the arrival of a Foreign vessel the king would 
come on board with a large suite “toe enquire after 
the hardships of the journey; the jeople on board 
would then connect the ship with the shore by means 
of a gangway covered with silk brovade to honour the 
illustrious guest, and provide for a rich repast and liberal 
presents for the king and the several gramlees. Even then 
the question of trating on shore was not spoken of, but the 
king had te be further entertained with the delieacies with 
which those who wished to trade to this country had to 
freight their ship over and above their own provisions, This 
' bestowal of civilities, caleulatedl to secure the good-will of 
the monarch, lasted about a month, after which the eonrt 
_ regulated the conditions under which trade could be earried 
on, the prices being agreed upon beforehand, and clandes- 
tine trading being strictly forbidden. The king gave a grand 
feast on his part when the vessel was about to return. But 
“the ship had to wait till the festival in honour of Buddha 
on the full-moon day of the sixth month, before leaving the 
anchorage; for, otherwise she woul l meet with bal weathor 
on the journey.” “The Buddha of these people has no Lother] 
image; his dwelling consists of several storeys shaped like a 
pagoda; below there is asmall shrine giving shelter to two 
pearls,—this is called the Sacred Baddha, The natives say 
that the two pearls were from tho outset quite small, bat 
that they have grown to the size of a thumb. On the 
Buddha’s feast the king will in person offer flowers and 
fruits for three days, when all the inhabitants, both men and 
women, go there,” 


r 
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Among numerous other details regarding the manners and 
customs of these tribes, which may with a certain probability 
be regarded as the forefathers of the present Dyaks, Chao Ju- 
kna notices their habit of using bamboo joints and the leaves 
of the Palmyra palm™ in lieu of dishes and eups, which 


1 . + | 
were thrown away after the meal was finished. This seems 


to show that porcelain veasela were at the time not in vogne 
for ordinary household use, Yet, our author, in his list 
of articles of import, comprising foreign gold and silver eoina, 
imitation silk brocades, brocades of Chien-yang and other 
silks, deers’ horns, glass beads and glass bottles, bangles, 
rouge, lacquered bowls and plates, distinctly mentions 
GREEN PorcecaIN.™? Chao Ju-kua knows nothing of the 
custom, for which the Dyaks became afterwards known, of 
burying the remains of their dead in earthen or porcelain 
jars, since we are distinctly told that “to bury their dead 
they have coffins which are brought to the hills where they 
are left in tombs made of bamboo work,™ and that they 
offer sacrifice to the dead only once every year in the epring, 
when ploughing is commenced, for seven consecutive yeara, 


after which the sacrificing is given up.” I may mention ; 


that white poreelain is stated by Chao Ju-kua among the 
articles of barter with which to buy incense, laka wood, 


yellow wax and tortoise-shell from the natives of a number ~ 


of islands in the neighbourhood of Brui, the names of which 
IT am not able to identify, Whatever the use of porcelain 
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aia B = , pei-to leaves. 138 GAN wg-te'i-oh't ( Ey ee). 


1M CF, Boek, ap. ait, p. 75 seg. “Thera were two forme of graves 
generally adopted by the common people ; one a small chamber, raised on 
posts from ten to twenty feet high, in which the corpae was placed; the 
other a somawhat similar etructure built into a hole in the ground,” 
Further, “the Rajahs and the rich Dyake do not let the bodies of their 
deceased relatives remain in these burial places; but gather the bones, 
after all the impurities have disappeared, place them in jars, and hide them 
up far in the mountains—in caves.” Mr. Bock aaye the Dyaks have 
abandoned this practice since the supremacy of the Dutch, 
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vessels may have been at the time, the two passages in 
Chao Ju-kua’s work admit of no doubt as to its having been 
imported with a certain rogularity early during the 13th 
century. It appears that the regular contact into which the 
inhabitants of this const came with the traders of Fukion 
has tended to change their habits; for, we read in the 
Tung-hsi-yang-k‘ao, a work describing the far-eastern sea 
trade of the 16th century and published in 1618, that “the 
people of Bandjermassing™ at first used banana leaves in 
lieu of dishes, but that, since trade had beon carried on with 
China, they bad gradually adopted the use of porcelain; that 
they liked to bargain for porcelain jars, brought to them by 
the Chinese, having dragons represented on their outer 
surface ;* and that they would keep the bodies of the dead 


a 
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135 |Wén-chi-ma-shen (xX bi) 5 WR). cr, Tung-hsi-yang-l'aa (i rey 


# #%) ch. 4, p. 18; and Groenevelit, op. cit., p. 106, where a similar acenunt 
ia quoted from the Ming-shih, which in some instances copies the first-named 
work. 

190 “ Among the Dyaks are found jars held hy them in high veneration, 
the manufacturers of which are forgotten ; the smaller ones, anny: the land 
and sca Dyaka are common. They are ealled Nagas, from the Naga, or 
dragon, which is rudely traced upon them, They are glazed on the outside, 
and the current value of them is 40 dollars; but those which are found 
among the Kyan tribes, and those of South ornvo, and among the 
Kadyans and other tribes of the north, are value! so highly as to be 
altogether beyond the means of ordinary persons, aml are the property of 
the Malayan Rajaha, or of the chicfa of the native tribes. I never had an 
opportunity of sveing one of these valued relies of antiquity, but am told 
that, like the Nagas, they are glazed, but larger. They have small handles 
round them, called ears, and figures of dnmuwons are traced upon their 
surface ; their value is nbout 2,000 dollars. In the honses of their owners 
they are a source of great profit, they are kept with pious care, being covered 
with beautiful cloths, Water is kept in them, which is sold to the tribe, 
and valued upon account of the virtues it is Kupposed to possess, and which 
it derives from the jur which has contained it. By what people these relics 
were made, and by what means they have been thus distributed and the 
veneration for them so widely spread, cannot be at this time determined. 
Some of the jars were sent from Banjor Massim to China by the Dutch, 
who hoped to make a profitable speculation by their credulity; but the 
artists of that country could not, though famed for their imitative powers, 
copy these with safficient exactness to deveive the Dyaks, who immediately 
discovered they were not those they esteemed, and consequently set no 
value upon them. rom their prive, it is presume that these jars are very 
rare.” H, Low, Sarawak, quoted in J. Marryat, A Histery of Pottery and 
Porcelain, Ind ed., London, 1857, p. 385, note 8, 
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in such jars instead of burying them.” The use of porcelain 
jars in lieu of coffins reminds one of the “ potted ancestors” 
so called by way of jest among foreign residents at Amoy 
and Foochow, and the Fukien province is the only part of 
China where, as far as my personal experience goes, the 
eustom of this mode of preserving the relics of dead bodies 
prevails. Since the Chinese who traded to Borneo at 
Chao Ju-kua's time as well as later on came from Fukien, it 
looks as if this custom had been imported from that province 
together with the material necessary for its practice. 

Chao Ju-kua, whose work was written at least a century : 
prior to Ibn Batuta’s, fully confirms for his own time what , 
the last-named traveller says of the 14th century with regard | 
to the trade in porcelain. In his accounts of the various 
trading countries of the East, which abound with details hitherto 
unknown, he generally gives us a list of either the articles of 
trade produced in the country, or the staple articles kept 
there for re-exportation; and in many cases he mentions a | 
series of Chinese articles imported by the “‘ Foreign tracers.” 
These dates and the identifications of the several countries 
described by the Sung author, the results of which I hope to 
place before the public on a later occasion, have placed me 
in a position to mention certain localities to which porce- ,, 
lain was shipped soon after the year A.D. 1200, if not earlier. 
The nearest of the countries mentioned is Chan-ch‘éng “* 
comprising a portion of Cochinchina, where Chinese porcelain ’. 
was exchanged in barter together with such goods as umbrellas, 





a SS — 


WT Fan-shang (3 79 )- I have not come across any paseige 
throwing positive light on thia tenn, which menne tradera trading from | 
China to Foreign countries without implying whether they are natives or 
Foreigners. Since the fan-sheng are not mentioned in connection with the 
import and export of gooda west of Lambri to the north of Sumatra, I am 
inclined to believe that they were Chinese merchants and that this island | 
was at the time the western terminus of Chinesa navigation. 
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gauze fans, lacquered ware, samshoo and sugar, against the 
produce of the country; under Chén-la,™ or Cambadja, we 
find a similar list of Chinese imports. Borneo has been spoken 
of already. In the account of Shé-p‘o,"" or Java, the journey 
to whose ports was mace with the setting-in of the north-east 
monsoon from Chi‘iian-chou-fu within a little more than a 
month, we read that “ the Foreign merchants import imitation 
gold and silver, and gold and silver vessels, silks, damusks, 
a kind of medicine from Szechuen, orris root, cinnabar, creen 
and white alum, borax, arsenic, lacquered ware, iron tripods, 
and GREEN and wWHITe rorceLAIN,™ in exchange of the 


' pepper produced in this foreign country, and the merehant 


ships assembled there derive much profit from this trade.” 
The most important place in the history of far-vastern trade 
in this epoch is, however, doubtlessly, the country described 
under the name of San-fo-ch‘i.'"* As to Java, journeys were 
made to this port from Ch’‘tian-chou-fu in the beyinniny of the 
winter season, junks passing the Straits of Lingas on the way. 
The accounts furnished by Chao Ju-kua of this country, the 
greater part of which has heen taken over into the Sunuy-shih 
(see the portion of that work translated by Groeneveldt) leave no 


1 
doubt that it was the principal link in the commercial relations 


between Western and Eastern Asia all through the early part 
of the middle ages. All the produce of China and the coun- 
tries south of it, such as Annam and the Malayan Islands, were 
stapled up there for sale to the Arab traders, who in their turn 
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4 ie, in Cantonese Sam-fat-tvai This name has heen 
sucreasfully compared to the Surdese of the Arala (Serbvza ; see Renauilot, 
Ancient Aveounts, ete,, Engl. version of 1783, p. G1 seyy.). San-fo-vh'i is 
the present Palembang in Sumatra, The priucipal argument in favour of 
this identification is a passage from the Ying-yai-shéng-lan, in which 


San-fo-ch'i and P*o-lin-pa (2 Uk #5) are said to be the same place, 
See Groeneveldt, op. cits p. 62 segg. and p. 73, note 1, 
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imported the products of Europe, Western Asia, India, and 
Africa for re-exportation to China and the other countries 
of the Far Enst. Chao Ju-kua mentions as indigenous 
products of Gan-fo-ch‘i: tortoise-shell, gum camphor, certain 
incenses, laka wood, cloves, sandalwood and cardamoms. 
Besides these, he says, the Arabs bring from the West: 
- pearls, gum olibanum, rosewater, becho nut flowers, castoreum, 
myrrh, alot, asa foetida, putchuck, liquid storax, ivory, corals, 
eats’ eyes, amber, forcign eloths and foreign sword-blades. 
These were bought up by the “ Foreign (Chinese?) Traders,” 
who exchanged them against: gold, silver, porcenamy, silk 
piece goods, sugar, iron, samshoo, ginger and galangal, 
rhubarb and camphor. “As this country,” ovr author _ 
remarks, “las the control of the general thoroughfare which : 
all foreign sea traffic has to pass [viz., the Straits of Banca], 
they make use of an iron rope asa bar, which gives them an 
instrament for stopping at pleasure the pirates of other coun- 
tries. When a merchant ship goes there, they will let her 
pass, ete.” The relations with China are stated to date from 
the period Tfieu-yu of the Tfang dynasty (A.D. 904-907), 
and since the name Sarbaza was known to the Arab travellers 
of that period, translated by Renaudot and Reinaud, we may 
assume that trade similar to that deseribed by Chao Ju-kua 
has existed in this emporigzn centuries before this author, 
The possibility to carry porcelain as well as any other goods of 
Chinese origin to awf part of the Arab empire or to the Arab 
cologies has cerg@fnly existed from the time that Arab trade 
bega to the Hast. 

A} tion similar to that of San-fo-ch': was held in the . 
Easter. rade by a place called Lambri™ in the north-west of 


cco oe mone ee 


Wa Dy soueli (Be ane. FE), Amoy Dialect Lam-fu-li, apparently the 


sane pla ‘hich in later Chinese records is called Nan-po-i (TA A). , 
See Grom idt, op. cit., p. 98, and’ Phillips, “The Seaports of India and i 
Ceylon ™ (C8, of tha 44.9, Vol. xx, p, 211, I quite agree with Mr, i 
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' Sumatra. It is the last station before one enters the Indian 
Ocean, in order to reach Ceylon from Sumatra, and the 
country is tributary to San-fo-ch‘i. In his account of 
Coilom,™* a well-known sea-port on the coast of Malabar, the 
present Quilon, Chao Ju-kua says: * [t will take a Chinchew 
junk“ over forty days to arrive at Lambri; there the 
_winter is spent and, in the following year, a further journey 
of a month will take her to Coilam.” I aim not sure whether 
we may conclude from this passage that Chinese junks 
actually sailed from Chinchew (Chiitan-chou-fa) as far as 
Coilam vit Lambri; certainly it contains the positive state- 


~ ment that Lambri was visited by Chinechew junks at Chao 


Ju-kua’s ‘time, and that the journey was continued to India, 
either in the same ships or after transhipment to Arab 


~ vessels, ‘The “hills” of Lambri furnish cuts’ eyes, red glass, 


camphor, blue and red pearls, and in the country cardomoms, 
tree bark, coarse and fine incense is produced; the “ Foreign 
Merchants” import, in exchange of these products: sandal- 


L wood, cloves, camphor (!), gold, silver, voncKLaty, horses, 


elephants and silk staffs.” Since the inhabitants are, in 
another passage, statedto “use their hands in taking in 
meals,” and “use houshold vessels made of copper,” 





rE wee oes ean re ws —_ 
Groeneveldt who places this country with Marco Polo's Lambri on the eovast 
_ of the present Atehin. The inhabitants at Chao du-kua’s tine were blak 
and more or leas savage; his acount eontaiys uo trees of Areb civ ilieation, 


The Hei-yang-chico-hung-tien-la (4 te wy YT silt SR) hy ILimayg —- 


teling ( )) an account of Western countries Chieily base ont! 
reports of Ch‘Gng Ho's expedition under the Emperor Virag-lo, a portiy. 
which has been translated and published by the late Mit Mayers, uf 
China Review (Vol. 11, pp. 219-225 and 321-331, aml Volivy che 
and 173-190), contains sume notes on Nan-po-li (Lambri). At 91-67 
ia, during the beginning of the 15th century, the king and the 1 t tie, 
Mahormedana, An ixlanidl on the north-west const was enabled re were 


(9 ly ; (f. Phillips, Le.) consisting of a hill with a flat Mae-shan 
serves as & land mark. The inhabitants, not more than 20 or 405 which 
style themaelves “ King,” fur if you ask anyone for his nan, hi lie, all 


Alu Rajah (Bij 30 BA dd, «1 oma Rojah”). Sill reply ? 
44% BE, Canton Dial, Ku-lam. 
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it must be assumed that the porcelain was imported either for. 
sacrificial purposes or, which is more likely, for re-exportation 

by the Arabs. If we follow the tracks of mediaval trade - 
farther west, we come to the next important station, the 
coast of Malabar, which is by-our author described under 
the name Man-p* i“? Our author says of Nan-p‘i: “ This 
country is very far, and the Foreign vessels [ie, vessels 
trading to Foreign countries] rarely go thither.” He 
thereupon mentions the naine of a Foreign family (father and 
son), who lived in the southern suburb of Chian-chou-fa 7) 
and were natives of Nan-p'i. “The products of the country 
are brought to San-fo-cli‘i, and the following goods are 
returned in barter against them: lotus flower tanks," silks, 
PORCELAIN, camphor, rhubarb, cloves, eamphor-drops, sandal- 
wood, cardamoms and eagle-wood.” 


Chao Ju-kua'’s work places us in the position to trace the 
export trade in porcelain even as far as the coast of Zanzibar; y 
for, this most be the country described by him under the 
name of J's‘éng-po.™ “The country of Ts‘ing-po,” he 
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Fa nC. Nampi, Lanpi. 1 ahall avail myself of another opportunity | 
to prove the hlentity of this name with the const of Malabar, ineluding | 
Ghiserate and Malwa. Of the localities specially mentioned by Chao Ju-kus | 
aa belonging to thid country if id asay to recoenise without much trouble: 


Collar ( ae es feet nhove), Gueernte (a Fs 5 Au-wh'a-is), Gesiay! 
or Coobnet CH sey 3, Canton Dial. Adw-pa-yet), and Malwa (Aik ti | 
ae Ba-lo-hwa), 


MF This passage may be interpreted to mean that Chinese junke cama to yy" 
Malabar In exceptional cases, 


“a i fill, ho-ciih. I mm not able to say what they were made of, 
hut from an nncient possge quoted in the P*ing-tsil-Lsi- ‘ign I conelode that 
they were usedl in growlng lotus flowers, and since for this purpose a pretty 
large reservoir mut be required, it seams that they wera made of 
enrthenwire, 


= iy dks Canton Dial, Ze'axg-pat; the ¢ representing r in the sound 
fanghar, ser“ Chinesa Equivalents of the Letter 2," ete, he., p. 217, 
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says, “is on an island in the south of Hu-ch‘a-la. In the 
west it bounds on large hills; its inhabitants are of Arab 


| descent and observe the rites of the Mahommedan religion ; 


they wear blue cotton cloth and shoes of red leather; their 
daily food consists of rice or flour cakes and roasted mutton. 
Their villages are mostly built terrace-shape in the ravines 
of their wooded hills. The climate is warm, and there is no 
cold season. The products are elephants’ teeth, raw gold, 
ambergris, and yellow sandal-wood. Every year the country 
of Hu-ch‘a-la (Guzerate) and the settlements on the sea- 
coast of Arabia send out ships to barter with this country, 
the articles of exchange being white cloth, roncELAly, copper, 
and red cotton.” The porcelain, we have seen above, was 
brought to Guzerate as part of the country of Nan-p‘i by 
way of San-fo-ch‘i in Sumatra, and was thence sent south to 
the Arab colony in Zanzibar.“' If the accounts given by 


et ee 


10 Guzerate. The direction of the compass as given in Chinese ancient 
and mediwval authors is often quite as much at variance with reality as that 
we find on the maps which have been left to us by the old Arah geographers. 
Edrisi's map (A.D, 1154; Peschel, Gesch. d. Brdh., ed, Wuge, 1877, p, 145) shows 
the coast of Zendsch about due south of that part of India where Guzerate 
was situated, and Marino Sanuto’s compiled from Arab sources (A.D, 1320; 
ibid, p. 210) shows a similar disfiuration of the southern yurt of the 
African east coast, An cxplanation of this error may le found in the 
prevalence of eastern currents in the Indian Ocean which would have caused 
sailers to steer a southern course instead of proceeding due south-west, 


151 There can be but little doulit that the eaat const of Africa was known 
to the Chinese in its main characteristics daring a comparatively early 
{ have already suggested the identity of the name Jv-pa-ii 


period 
(3 71); which oocurs in the Dkin-t‘ang-shu (ch. 221 2), with the 
So of the const of Berbera (see J.C. 4. of the JAS, Vol. XX1, p. 


219); and the term A°vu-lwn-ty'dug-xsi ( ) in the sensu of 
black slaves which has lately been eat Jee Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie (“Formosa Notes” in /.2.4.8,, Vol. XIx, p. 446 aegg.) has 
been connected years ago by Mr. Phillipa ((hina eciew, Vol, vol, p. 188 
seqy.) with the east coast of Africa, especially the eunst of Zangihar, an 
identification which [am glal to endorse. Chav Ju-kua, too, furnishes an 
account of these tribes, from which the notes quoted by Bretschneider 
(Arabs, p. 14) from the san-trei-tu-hui are merely an abbreviated 
transcription. This account which, like nearly all the other informution 
given by him, must have reached our author throngh the Arab traders at tho 
beginning of the 18th century, reads as follows: “The Kwua-lun-ts‘éng-ssit 
occupy a country which lies on the sea in the south-west, It is connected 
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Chao Ju-kua of the exchange of produce between the Far 
Fast and the west of Asia furnish sufficient evidence for the 
existence of Chinese porcelain on the Indian and Arab 
markets during the 13th century, the period which follows 
was still more adapted to entortain such traffic. We need 
hardly dwell on the facet that Mongol rulers were masters of 
Bagdad as well as of Peking, and that constant intercourse 
took place throuch Central Asia between the east and the 
west of that gigantic empire. The journeys of Mareo Polo 
and Ibn Batuta are witnesses to the continuation of the sea 
trade between the coast of China and Arab provinces, the 
latter stating distinctly, as regards porcelain, that ‘‘it is 
exported to Indian antl elsewhere, passing from country to 
country till it reaches us in Moroceo.”%? The Chinese 
themselves were during the Mongol period pervaded by a 
desire to extend their power by maritime warfure, and what- 
ever the success of Khublai Khan’s expeditions against 
Japan, Java and other southern islands may have been, they 
show that maritime enterprise had not declined among his 
subjects on the coast of China. 


This tendency to extend the native navigation has certainly 
never been greater than it was under the ambitious Ming 
Emperor Yung-lo, whose celebrated delegate, the eunuch 
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With a large ialanl, There are constant)y large I-ing birila (ia. a fnbolons 
bird; the Jiwkh; of. Mayers, Marvel Nu. U0) who, in their flight, 
eclipse the sun #o a to remove the shadow of 1 gnomon. If one of these 
birds comes acrocd a wild camel, he will swallow jt, and i2 one can get 
hold of une of its wings owe can make water-caeke by cutting off the quilla, 
The country produces ivery and rhinoceros’ horns. In the west there ia an 
jalan of the sen with creat minbers of earnges of a colour resembling that 
of black kueqiter mul with curly hair, They are cntived with ontilles aid 
mate prisoners, after which they are sold aa slures to the country of Pu-shi 
(Arabia). Sines high prices are pail for catching them they are secured 
with locke, It ia anid that they do not know the affection usually existing 
between relatives.” ; 


152 Yule, Cathay, p. 478, 
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Chéng Ho," successfully carried Chinese arms as far as 
Ceylon. The expeditions of his successor Hsiian-t* (A.D. 1426 
to 1436) were of a more peaceful eluracter, though not less 
enterprising as regards distance, ‘Jn the (ith month of the 
year 1430,” we read in the Miny-shih,"! “the Minperor con- 
sidered that he had been on the throne so long now, but that 
‘those of the barbarians, who lived a little far away, had not 
yet appeared at court and brought tribute; npon this Ching 
Ho and Wang Ching-hung again got orders to go to Hormns 
and sixteen other countries. From this voyage they came 
safely back.” 

This great expedition, which it appears from all we know 
about it bore an entirely peaceful, if not eommercial, 
character, brought Chinese junks to several of the ports of 
‘India, the south const of Arabia, the port of Mazadoxu on 
the coast of Africa, and even as far as Djiddah on the eastern 
coast of the Red Sea, the sea-port of Mecca. The trip to 
Djiddah (Mecca, Tien-fany) was made in company with a 
fleet of Indian ships starting just at that time for the Red 
Sea, 1s 


me ae me et ee | er eee ee) oes ee —— a oe 


163 BF. See Mayers, “ Chinese Explorations af the Indian Orean,” 
in Chin, Rev. vol, U1, p. 220 segy.; Thillips, “The Scaperts of Tndke andl 
Ceylon” in J OLB. af the AWS, vol. XX, p. 200 seg. al Gromnereldt, 
Mal, Archip., p. 41, argq. 


lit Extract tranalatel by Groenevelilt, Le, p. 44, Cl. Hai-kua-t'u-chih, 
ch, 14, p, 24. 


5) The Ming-whik (ynoted in Hai-kuo-tw-chih, cho HW, p. 21) anya: 
“When Chéng Ho was sent to the western svas in the Sth year of ILsiian-té 


fA.D. pot he deputed one of his equala in rank io Knu-li (& R, 
Calieut on the coast of Malater), whe heart that Keel was going to send 
men to Teu-fang (Morven), aul siner the [Chinese] embassulor's mon had 
a surplus of carga, he got his ships te accompany them there andl leuk, 
waiting for the anuwal festival in order te purchase precious stones and other 
valuable things and giraffes, liuns andl ostriches for the returu journey.” 
This puseige shows that the Chinese were supplial with eargoes of goods 
more than sufficient for the Indian market at Calient, and that the 
expedition farther west & Arabia was undertaken rather for commercial, 
than for any other purposes, To what extent commervial enterprise waa 
rife among the Chinese in those (lays may be gathered from the fact that 
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In Ceylon, we read in the records bearing on the traffic at 


Chéng Ho’s time, GaekN PORCELAIN was an article of import 


together with musk, silk, copper cash and camphor. Aden 
and the Red Sea were visited in the same period. In his last 
chapter the anthor of the [si-yang-ch‘ao-hung-tien-lu gives an 
account of Mecca and Medina under the name of T‘ien-fang 
with a detailed description of the Kaaba,“* in which mention 
is made of the fact that “when the annual term has come, 
the Mahommedana of all countries will proceed to this temple 
in pilgrimage, even though they may have to undergo a sea 
journey lasting one or two years.” The following passage 
oceurs in the same account (ch. 3, p. 11): ‘* During the 
roign of Hsiian-té [A.D. 1426-1436], when Chéng Ho went 
on an expedition to the western countries, he sent seven 
interpreters ™ to Ttien-fang with supplies of musk, PORCELAIN 
and silk piece goods. They went together with our (ie. 


i I I | a EE 





4a nomber of Chinese emigrants hel settled down in Ixpahan ( Yi-ssii- 
pa-han, is Be Fin oF bs where thoy established ehope, the goods they 
sold being drawn by way of Sumearkand (Se-ma-rh-daa, tint hist Ee oF)” 
The fact is mentioned in connection with « tribute mission from Lapahan 
having arrived in Chinn under ¥Yang-lo (A.D. 1403 to 1495), See Miar- 
dkien-lei-han, ch. 337. p. 25. 


iit The only ane new aeecssible to me is the Hei-yang-eh'ae-hung-tian-be 
(see above, Note 143); but regarding this list of Ceylon imports, see 
Phillips, de. p. 214, whose trinsiation from the Fivg-yal-shévg-lex eovera 
the game ground, Phillips’ rendering “blue poreelain basing aod cape” 


Cy Ai. ) ghuuld, for the rensona explained above, read “grees porcelain,” 
eto, Liv as F. 


WSF GG] Ef Kiwi-d-poi. ¢f the account extracted from the Afing- 
shih by Bretachneider, “Chinese Intercourse with the Countries of Asia," 
@hing Heeiew, vol. ¥, 1. 175, and the more detailed paper, compiled from 
Inter gources, by Mr. H, Kopegh, “The Kaaba or Great Shrine at Mecca," 
idid., Vol, ELV, p. 9D segy. 


18 3 BP, ewag-whik, This is apparently the same class of employés 
which are eo well known from the oll Canton factory times under the name 
ef “Linguists,” this being the modern tranalution of the term. ™ The 
linguists, so called, hold the rank of interpreters ; they procure permits for 
delivering and taking in cargo, transact all business at the custom-honee, 
keep account of the dutiea,.ete." (Chinese Repos., vol. 11, p. 802), 
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Chinese) ships ™ as far as that country, and after a year they 
came back with return cargoes consisting of all sorts of 
precious stones, giraffes, lions, ostriches and the like; and 
they drew a plan of the Kaaba which they brought to the 
Chinese capital; and the king of T*ien-fang also sent his 
subject Sha-hsien™ and others who brought produce of the 
country along with the seven interpreters to our court as 
tribute.” 

The expedition here spoken of must have been undertaken 
on a larger scale than we should expect of an ordinary tribute 
mission ; so we may judge from all we know about it through 
Western sources. The reason why the Indian ships of Calicut 
were sent to Tien-fang or Mecea with its port Djiddah will 
be found explained in Heyd’s history of Oriental trade. It 

, appears that a political erisis had just then affected the com- 
mercial relations between the chief ports of those waters. 
The Indian ships had previous to this time been in the habit 
of discharging Oriental cargoes at Adon, where they were 
transhipped to Egyptian craft and became the property of 
Egyptian merchants. Aden was until then the great staple 
place for the exchange of produce carried East and West. 
Since the year 1422, however, the prince of Yemen residing 
there tried to enforce the privilege to have all the Oriental 

/ goods arriving at Aden transported by caravan through his 
own possessions, thereby securing a certain revenue to himself, 
and in order to foree the unwilling traders, would not allow 
the cargoes destined for Kgypt to leave his port, thus creating 
demurrage and other losses. This act of violence cnused the 

Indian captains to look out for another port of discharge, 

Vand in 1424 Djiddah, the port of Mecca, was selected. 
These two cities had just been taken possession of by the 
Sultan of Egypt, which implies that all the facilities 
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which had been refused by the Prince of Aden were granted to 
the Egyptian trade at Djiddah. In 1426, we are told, over forty 
Indian and Persian vessels came to that port, and about five 
years after, the arrival of soveral Chinese junks is recorded. ‘ 
The exact year, in which the envoys of “the King of T‘ien- 
fang,” who must have been a local governor under the Sultan 
of Egypt, brought tribute to China, is given in a Chinese 
account of T‘ien-fung'* as the year 1482. The Chinese ships 
must, to judge therefrom, have left the port of Djiddah in 1481. 

Tt would be useless to speculate as to the kind of por- 
eelain then imported at Djiddah, since it was just at that 
period that blue and white, manufactured at King-té-chén, 
had come in vogue subsequent to the appearance on the 
Chinese market of certain new blue colours, called Su-ni-po 
and Su-ma-li,™ the provenance of which is as yet a mystery 
to Foreign and Chinese students alike. But since Western 


as 


MS * Wn DSL on 1492, on ¥ vit meme arriver plusieura jonqueas chinoises 
ql ovavaient poa troivé & toouler lows munreluuulises d Aden dang de 
lninnes conditions, On les y reeut avec empressement, dans lespoir qua 
Jour Visitu serait le début d'un traffic avec la Chine.” Hoyd, Hixtoire du 
commerce dit lerant, vol, 11, p, 445, quoting Quatremére, Mim, sux PEyypte, 
II, 24h, 

160) In the Heé-en-Asien-twng-iae, quoted in the Fitan-chion-lei-han, oh, 


age, p. 25, where the year dén-teii (SE —F) of the Hatian-té poriod is given 
oa the time of arrival in China. 


et Su-ni-po Tp VE HY (2%co-shuo, ch. 2, p. 9; af. Julien, p, 93) and 


Hu-tnt=ti fi Ik tall ay- The second name, which reminds one of our 
atult, lotivesl from medieval Latin aevaitem, ie stated to hare been used 
in protlucing blue oruumunts on King-ti-chin porcelains under Yung-lo 


and Helinn-ti (ser quotation from the Shthwu-ban-chu (ae ij tt EF) 
in Ae-thih-ch'tig-yitin, ch. Gb, p10); Su-ni-po id mentioned In counection 
with Usian-b6 porcelain only, anid it is specially stated thot the supply of 
this tmaturinl was exhaustel under Cheéng-husa (4,D. 1465). The name 
could he a truly Chinese transcription of the word “Schneeberg" under 
which name the Saxon colalt blue became afterwards renowned all over 
the world. Unfortnnately, the Schnecherg cobalt induatry is probably out 
of the question curing eo early a period og 1426, the beginning of Hatian- 
t's reign. But revearch among Arab or Persian records may ahow that 
Chéng Ho's expeditions to the Far Weat of Asia had something to do with 
the importation of these dye-stutis, 
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purchasers had been accustomed to appreciate céladon dishes 
from olden times, these being moreover much more adapted 
for exportation owing to their hardness than the delicate 
Hsiian-té blue and white and other porcelains,’ we may 
consider Chéng Ho's expedition as another opportunity by 
which heaps of these treasures may have reached Arab 
soil in any part of the world. Tor, once in Djiddah, the port 
where pilgrims from all the most distant places had to land 
in order to visit Mecca, they may be said to have reached 
THE market which had connections with more countries in 
the Mohammedan world than any other. 

Being in the possession of so much evidence furnished by 
contemporaneous writers, we cannot possibly raise any 
doubt as to the existence of export trade in porcelain at these 
early periods. Now, if we combine this, the literary, evi- 
dence with the fact that porcelains resembling in all respects 
the heavy céladons known in China up to the present day as 
Lung-ch‘tian-yao have been found in various countries for- 
merly under Arab rule and in the former Arab colonies, does 
not this entitle us to assume that all these céladons have 
taken their way from Lung-ch‘iian by river to Zaitun 
(Ch‘iian-chou-fu, or thereabout), whence they were brought 
to Borneo, Java, Sumatra, India and Arabia? 

Among the recipients of céladon porcelains I have not 
mentioned the name of a country where probably as many 
specimens exist now as in all the others taken together, 
China excepted, viz., Japan.“ The relations between China 
"165 Regarding the varieties then produced at King-té-chén, see Julien, 
Pp. 90 segg. 

166 It is possible that, apart from Japan, numbers of Chinese antiquities 
will be found in the Loochoo Islands, For the Hei-yang-kung-tien-lu, the 
information contained in which refers to the beginning of the 15th century, 


gays (ch. 2, p. 15) of the Loochoo Islandere that “they are well read in 
the Chinese classics and fond of Chinese illustrated books and antiquities 


( FF 3 id 9 & ae).” Chao Ju-kus has a different tale to tell 
about the Loochooans of his time, the 18th century; according to him, 
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and Japan are, of course, much older than the céladon period 
I have described. At the time when Chao Ju-kua wrote, 
Chinese literature was eagerly studied in that conntry, and 
Chinese art was imitated in allits principal phases. Trading 
relations existed to a certain extent. Chao Ju-kua, speaking 
in his account of Japan of certain pine trees and the Lo 
tree,” trees ‘attaining heights of up to fourteen or fifteen 
ch‘ang, and measuring fully four Chinese feet in diameter,” 
goes on to say that “the natives eut them into boards, which 
they transport in large junks to our port of Ch‘iian-chou 
(Chinchew) for sale; but that the people of Ch‘iian rarely 
go to this country.” 

The Japanese timber junks arriving at Ch‘iian-chou-fu are 
sure not to have left that port without return cargoes, and 
since poreelain, especially green porcelain, was among the 
staple articles of the latter, we may conclude that shipments 
were made of it to Japan. In the case of Japan it is 
hardly necessary to look for literary evidence proving the 
importation of Chinese objects of art; foreign collectors 
must be aware that of certain Chinese antiquities Japan is as 
good a market as China herself. As regards Lung-ch‘iian 


“they were given to robbery, for which reason the merchants of other 
countries did not go there." Cf. Léon de Rosny, etivss aur les iles da 
f Asie orientale, Paria, 1861, p. 18. 


17 42 AR, shan-mu, Cunninghamia Sinensis; and HE 7h) lo-mu, 
whith may stand for aE pes FH lo-fan-po, Japaness fifa, the Thujopsis 
dolobrata, 


w 2G RA SR OA 2 XB. M. Léon de Rosny, who has 


furnished o RR aR of Chao Ju-kua’s accounts of Japan and of 
the Loochoo Islands in hla J¥otiees sur les thee de PAsie orientala, 
rendera this passage by: “lea indigines les transportent dans de grands 
navires a Cu-taiogan pour lee vendre.” The remark following, how- 
ever, asema a sufficient hint regarding the place which is meant, oA‘ian 


(38) being the obsolete form for CA‘ian-chou (sea Playfair, No. 1497,-8°) ; 


and the use of wu (B) in the sense of “our,” especially in that of “our 
Chinese” aa opposed to what pertains to foreign countrice, is quite common 
enough to folly justify my translation, 
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céladons especially I have seen as many old specimens in the 
curio shops of Osaka and Kioto as I have seen in those of 
Shanghai; thus, I bought at Kioto an onion-green ctladon 
bottle answering in all respects, except in size, the deseription 
given of a Sung specimen in Bushell’s illustratel Ming 
manuscript (No. 23). Chinese works of art, and among 
them ornamental antiquities, are as much appreciated by the 
Japanese as they are by the Chinese themselves, and Japan 
possesses a literature of its own regarding them." As re- 
gards céladons, and especially the old Lung-ch‘tian-yao, 
there is but one opinion among the Chinese dealers as to the 
unmistakeable craze existing in Japan for this class of 
porcelain. I have no doubt that these old, imporishable 
bowls -and dishes would be less searce in China but for the 
plundering of Japanese pirates, who infested the districts 
adjoining the coast of China on several occasions during the 
Ming dynasty.’ Thus, in A.D. 1411 and 1417, many towns in 
Chékiang where, according to a passage in tho provincial 
annals, Lang-ch‘iian céladons were among the household 
treasures handed down from ancient times (see above, p. 165) 
were pillaged by the Japanese. Similar raids were com- 
mitted on the Chinese coast in 1421, 1426, and 1439,'% 
But on no occasion it appears the country has been more 
systematically robbed than during the thirty or forty years 
in the second half of the 16th contury when Japanese bue- 
caneers, aided by large numbers of discontented Chinese 
subjects, became the terror of the coast provinces. On this 





169 T mention as an instance a work written in Chinese, but published in 
Japan and treating on Chinese antiquities of all ages up to the present 
dynasty, the Shw-hua-wénSang-t'x (#& i x ina Td); treating in ten 
volumes on painiings, manuscripts, bronzes, jwlestone ornaments, ete, with 
— reasoning, & feature we ofton miss in similar works published in 

DR, 

170 H. J. Allen, “Early Relations of China and Japan,” in Ching 

Review, Vol, 111, p, 67 segg. 
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occasion they pillaged all the richest cities on and near the coast, 

such as Hangehow, Soochow, Ningpo, Wénchow, Changehow, 
and many of the second-rate cities in Fukien and Kuang- 
tung; once they even marched from Hangchow through the 
interior to Wuhu and threatened to take Nanking, though 
with il] success on this occasion. It is very likely that the 
greater part of the treasures in old Chinese porcelain as well 
asin bronzes and other branches of Chinese art now found 
in Japan were sold there ont of the plunder made during 
that period, a period which for this very reason must have 
greatly influenced the development of art in Japan itself. 


12.—Crnapon Tmurrarions. 


As regards céladons especially, the Japanese were not only 
among the early admirers, but also soon became clever 
imitators of the Lung-ch‘tian style, in which respect they have 
become rivals to the genius of King-té-chén artisans. Iam 
not prepared to say where and when céladons were first made 
in Japan, and to what degree the oldest imitations resemble 
the originals. Iwas told in Kioto that céladon porcelains 
were made at Shitone about a hundred years ago, and I saw 
a specimen in the Exhibition held in that city in Jone 1886. 
Tts paste was heavy and thick like that of the Lung-ch‘tian 
porcelain, but the onamel was thin and not so rich as that of old 
Chinese specimens, the bottom pale, almost rose coloured ; 
the edges ancl corners, where the enamel was still thinner than 
on the plain surfaces, was almost white in colour. The speci- 
men n refer red to was marked i Re? My Japanese informant 


111 Hai-kwo-t'n-ohth (i Bi ff [fa ias)s ch. 12, quoting the Ming-shih ; 
for English version by Bir T. & a3 wee Chinese ftepositery, Vol, KIX, p. 
135 aegg. 

172 Afu-tung, “ enat of the Lake,” in Japanese Aete, whence this class of 


porcelain ia called Avto- -yahi (ia ci 3 ). The Shikone district occupies 
* the eastern shore of Lake Biwa, whenmes the name Aote is derived, 
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further told me that céladons had been made by Yeiraku™ 
of Kioto, whose factory was closed about 25 years ago. Of 
his work I saw at Kioto a handsome tripod, with pale enamel 
and white bottom containing the maker's name in seal 
characters. Imitations are, or were, also made at Imari near 
Nagasaki. Poor stuff of modern manufacture comes from a 
place called Santa, said to be 7 ri distant from Kobé. I saw 
it sold at Arima under the name of “ Santa Pottery.” 74 Its 
paste is light and sandy, more like earthenware than porcelain, 
and the bottom coloured with a yellowish pink, the enamel 
thin, but brilliant, and in some specimens showing delicate 
cracks. Numerous objects are made of this ware, such as 
censers, candlesticks, josses, plates, bowls, cups, flower-pots 
and vases, all of which are given an elegant and pleasant form, 
though their extreme cheapness is in proportion with the 
labour bestowed on their perfection. None of the Japan 
céladons, however, which I have seen could be confounded 
with the Lung-ch‘iian-yao of China, whatever their preten- 
sions as works of art might be otherwise; nor am I under the 
impression that even the best and most expensive pieces made 
in Japan were made for the purpose of deceiving the pur- 
chaser. The real Chinese old céladon is easily recognised by 
those who have seen them in China, and as to imitating them, 
the labour which it would cost to produce an exact facsimile 
would hardly repay the maker in a country where genuine 
specimens have been preserved in such numbers. Celebrated 


ale A if in Chinese Yung-lo. “Le plus étonnant pasticheur qu’'ait 
produit l'art céramique.” Gonse, f'Ar¢ Japonais, small edition, Paris, 1886, 
p. 804, His real name was Zeagoro Riozen, bus when he had produved an 
imitation of a certain specimen of Chinese porcelain of the period Yung-lo 
(A.D, 1403 to 1425), the prince of Kiushiu presented him with a golden seal 
bearing the above characters, and from this time his family adopted the 
name Yeiraku (Yung-lo), the two characters being used asa mark on their 
manufactures, Gonse, [Art Japonais, large edition, Paris 1888, vol, 11, p. 291. 
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makers both at King-té-chén and in Japan frequently take 
a variety of ancient porcelain as a pattern; if they actually 
succeed in deceiving a connoisseur this must be considered 
an achievement which not many ean bring about; and frand 
of this kind cannot possibly have flourished on a large scale. 
Great artists, and such are the only ones who will rise above 
the gross impostures ecalenlated to deceive the masses, soon 
become the founders of independent schools by creating a new 
pattern based on the imitative study of the old. 

This has been prominently the casein China with several 
of the artists who were given to the imitation of works of 
former periods. Those who flourished at King-té-chén have 
apparently succeeded better in imitating the white Ting and 
the early King-téi-chén porcelains than the works of other 
factories such as the Chiin-yao or the Lung-ch‘iian céladons. 
Among the celebrated imitators of old porcelain Chinese 
records have preserved the memory of several artists of special 
renown. Ts‘ui Kung, who lived during the middle of the 
16th century, imitated Heiian-té and Ch‘éng-hua porcelains ; 
Chou Tan-ch‘iian,’ a contemporary of the former, but 
reaching into the 17th century, is said to have excelled in the 
imitation of ancient porcelains. Tradition says that he waa 
in the habit of selling his own manufactures to the rich 
amateurs at Soochow, Sungkiang, and Ch‘ang-chow in the 
neighbourhood of Shanghai, and that connoisseurs were 
deceived by him. His strength consisted chiefly in the imitation 
of old white Ting-yao, a variety of porcelain which it must 
have been much easier to counterfeit with King-té-chén 
materials than the more heterogeneal Lung-ch‘tian produce. 
One of the first imitators of old céladons must have been, if 
ever there was such a personage, Hu-kung, “‘ Mr. Pots,” also 
known under the name of Hu-yin-tao-jin, ie, “the Taoist 
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hidden in a pot,”?”? who is said to have lived during the 
Wan-li period (A.D. 1573 to 1619). These names are 
apparently nicknames given to a clever artisan in allusion to 
an old legend, preserved in the Shén-hsien-chuan, an ancient 
work on Taoist immortals.’ According to this legend Hu- 
kung was a fairy in Annam who carried with him an empty 
pot, by entering which he could render himself invisible. '” 
Hu-kung’s imitative strength consisted in the manufacture 
of pale green pots resembling the Kuan-yao and Ko-yao of 
the Sung dynasty; but they were different in the crackle, 
(“ils n’étaient pas fendillés comme la glace,” Julien). To a 
certain extent it may be said that even the legitimate efforts 
of the later ceramic schools began by the imitation of the 
works of earlier periods. The workmen of the later Ming 
periods tried to produce the MHstian-té colours; those of 
K‘ang-hi's time reproduced Ming colours and Ming patterns, 
ete. If we see an ancient mark on a later specimen, thore- 
fore, this does not always mean that its manufacturer wished 
to deceive his contemporaries; he merely impressed the name 
of the period the style of which he tried to represent as a 
matter of sport; for if he actually succeeded in deceiving the 
eye of a connoisseur he would gain considerably in reputation 
by this being known, and his work would be more valuable 
by his confessing himself to the fathership than by selling it 











ee 


a me ZB; = ae ii A. Sec Julien, p. 104, where the first 
character is wrongly printed ei (Kun), 78 Wylie, p. 175. 


11% Piei-wén-yiiasu, ch. 1, p. 28; cf. Tw-whw-chi-ch'éng 1, 14, ch, 99. 
The mark which thia unknown artist placed on the bottom of his vases 


reads Hu-yin-laojéu (@e BR A AV of. Grocese, ed, 1880, No. 161 0) 
and is explained by Julen us mvaning “le vivillard Ow, qui vit dans la 
retraite,” Jt seems to me, however, that these four characters have rather 
an epigranimatic sense and, if translated into Latin verse would be among 
the most delicious of Martial's Apophoreta; for, “the old man,” as the 
clever maker styles himself, “is concealed in the pot” like the fairy Hu- 
kung was in his, and although invisible, he himself, that is, his inventive 
genius, is contained in it, lt inypresses me as the most sympathetic device 
a ceramic artist could select as a mark. 
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as anold relic. This explanation of the principle on which 
imitations were made in former centuries and up to the 
present day may not hold good in all cases, perhaps not even 
in many; but it seems to apply to the cdladons of Long- 
eh‘iian. What I wish to say is that, even supposing that it 
were possible to produce at a later period, in a different loca- 
lity and with different materials, specimens resembling in all 
details the heavy, old Lung-ch‘iiun-yao, it could not possibly 
have paid the manufacturer to do so, since owing to their 
extreme hardness oll specimens of these are by no meane 
rare when compared to other porcelains made at the same 
period; and since prices are in proportion therewith, the 
imitator, who would have to bestow great skill and endless 
trouble on his work, could searcely compete with the ori- 
ginals. Still, the aiteimpt has been made, if not by way of 
frand, at loast by way of study, and with tle result of creating 
new branches of the art. 

It is in this light that I look upon the celebrated works of 
Nien Hsi-yao, alias Nien-kung, which are known in the 
market as JVien-yao,"™ and those of T'ang Ying, which are 
known as T‘ang-yao."' The former was superintendent of 
the King-té-clién factories under Yune-ch‘ing (A.D. 1723 to 
1735), and the monochrome porcelains made by him may be 
called céladons in a certain sense, though it appears to me 
that they originate from an attempt to imitate Chiin-yao rather 
than Lung-ch‘tian-yao. T‘ang Ying, whose first connection 
with the King-té-chin manufacture dates from the year 
1727, became the successor of Nien-kung under Kien-lung, 
and his works are often found to bear the Kien-lung mark. 


SU a 


1 46 ZB. Julien, p, 108. 


i Ee. The manufacturer, Tfang Ying (E HE), aceupiag 
similar position in the history of Chinese pottery as Yeiraku does ig 
Japaness ceramics, 
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Among the many imitations of ancient porcelains manufac- 
tured under his name™ we find a large number of céladons, 
But although distingnished by workmanship surpassing the 
original pattern in finish, the T‘ang-yao céladons I have seen 
exhibited a certain maunerism by combining some of the old 
characteristics with the new material. In them, the enamel 
will be found faultless, but rather thinner than the Lung- 
ch‘iian enamel; the red ring, where it appears at all, is 
earefully drawn as with a pair of compasses, and artificially 
coloured; and there is no trace of the ancient clumsiness, or 
even heaviness, to be noticed in the paste. These at least 
may be called characteristics of the céladons professedly 
known as T‘ang-yao. They were apparently never made for 
purposes of fraud. Whether, besides these, T‘ang Ying 
made imitations resembling the originals closely enough to 
deceive the eye of a connoisseur, I am not able to say; if 
anyone has ever succeeded in this work, we must assume, from 
the reputation he enjoys as an imitator, that he possessed 
the necessary knowledge and skill for it. 








182 “Tl gavait imiter toutes les porcelaines antiques lea plus renommées 
et né manguait jamais de leur donner le méme degré d'élégance et de 
beauté.” Julien, p. 109, 
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THE CHINESE ORIENTAL COLLEGE. 
By F. HIRTH, rep. 
aes 


In the 5th year of Yung-lo (A.D. 1407) an office was 
revived which had existed under various names and as a anb- 
department of larger offices ever since embaasies from foreign 
states were received in China, te. since the Chou dynasty. 
The new Office initiated by the enterprising emperor Yung- 
lo was styled the Ssii-yi-kuan’ and was placed under the 
superintendence of the Han-lin-yiian or Academy of Sciences. 
It was entirely entrusted with the intercourse the Chinese 
Court then held with foreign nations, and one of its principal 
duties was to superintend the training of interpreters who 
were able to speak with the forsion ambassadors and to read 
their credentials and other documents. It may be called a 
linguistic school for Asiatic languages, or an Oriental college, 
though not exactly in the modern European sense. 

The new school, as if was organised in 1407, was divided 
into eight divisions, each representing one of the languages 
then considered important from a Chinese point of view. The 
languages taught in these eight classes were Tartaric, Ju- 
ehih, Tibetan, Sanserit, Arabo-Persian, Pa-yi, a language 
written and spoken by the Shan tribes on the Yiinnan frontier, 


1 @ Es fe ander Yune-lo: but ut aE aes under the present 
dynasty. The original atyle of writing this name, which then meant “the 
Office of aif foreigners" will help to explain the appearance of the character 
aati (four) in the modern name, which in view of the fact that ten, and 
not four, languages were taught in the College, would seem quite 
unjustifiable, 


* 
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Uigurie, and Burmese.’ Thirty-cight directors were then 
selected out of the educational departmont of the Board of Cere- 
monies (Kuo-tzii-chien) and these as well as the students were 
provided with a monthly allowance of rico as a stipend ; annual 
examinations were held, when rewards in the shape of pro- 
motion were given, while utterly inellicient students were 
expelled from the college. In 1436 the Oifice of Official 
Interpreter was created as a reward for the most successful 
student. A regular system of rewards it seems was intro- 
duced in 1453, when an ordinance appeared by which 
triennial examinations were to be hell; a stwlent having 
succeeded in a first term received a monthly stipend of a picul 
of rice; the second dogree, after six years’ study, gave him 
the rank of a Translator; and a further term gave hima 
similar, still better Office. Unsuccessful students were allowed 
a second trial after another term of three years. A student 
who had failed on three snecessive terms was expelled, ote. 
These rules were modified by the succeeding Governments, but 
the college appears to have flourished throughout the Ming 
period. In 1579 the Siamese language was added to the 
number of languages taught, and it is on this occasion that 
we first read that natives (in this case Siamese) were 
employed in teaching their language. 

Details regarding the history of this institution during the 
Ming dynasty will be found in the Jfiny-hui-tien,* the chief 


OO a et oe ee ae ee eee 


2 These were the lingtsiges taught at Yung-lo’s time according to the 
T*u-shu-chi-ch’éng. In tho Wa-priechih, ch. 227, pL wy, & larger list of 
Inngunges is given as taught in the Saii-yi-kuan, comprising. besides tho 
above, Annamese, Japanese, Canboljan, Javanese, Corean, Loovhooan, a 
language spoken in Sumatra, one of Malacea, Sitmese and others, But 
since Siamese is distinetly stated] to have been introduced in the L6th 
century, this cannot be the list of languages on the programme at the 
beginning of the College, 


° By 4 it. See Wylie, p. 56. The above notes have been extracted, 
as for as the time p ing the Kanghi period is concerned, from the 
T'u-shu-chi-ch'éng, A similar account will be found in Rémusat'a “ De 
Vétude des langues étrangtres chez les Chinois” in Alél, Asiat,, Vol. U. 
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source for the study of Chinese Government administration 
during that period. 

When the present dynasty began to reign in China, the 
college initiated two centuries before was by no means 
neglected, and under Shun-chih, the firat Ts‘ing Emperor 
(A.D. 1644 to 1662), a new system of rewards was introduced ; 
examinations were held twice a year, in April and in Novem- 
ber, and the specimens of written translations were laid before 
the Academy of Sciences, who it appears had to decide about 
the expulsion of inefficient students. One of the College rules 
implied the suspension of the monthly stipend issued to a 
student, whenever anyone had to apply to the Board for leave 
on account of the death of one of his parents. 

According to the Ta-te‘ing-hwi-tien the College was formally 
re-opened in the year 1644 as a State department serving the 
purpose of “ translating the credentials and other documents 
presented to the Court by the tribute-bearers coming from 
distant countries.” The following ten langnages were then 
to be taught: Tartaric, Ju-chih, Arabo-Persian, Burmese, 
the Pa-yi Shan language, Tibetan, Uiguric, Sanskrit, the 
Pa-pai Shan language, and Siamese. The college waa also 
placed under the supervision of the Academy of Sciences. In 
1658 the Tartar and Ju-chih languages were abandoned as 
branches of the College, the former probably because since 
the accession to the throne of a Manchu family there was less 
difficulty in respect of them than there was under the Ming; 
the latter because its literature waa then extinct. 

Under Kang-hi, it appears, a new impetus was given to 
the study of these languages, for it was under his reign that 
a work comprising vocabularies of the languages taught at 
the College was written.* Short specimens of this book have 
and in Wylie’s paper “ On an Aucient Inecription in the Neu-chih feciunant 


in J.HAS, Vol xvoO, 1860, p. 885 segg. 
4 See Rémuaat, op, cit, p, 249, As I shall show hereafter, it is very 
* 
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been published under the title of Yi-shih-chi-yit (iR © HR) 
in Section rx of the well-known collection of reprints, the 
Lung-wei-pi-shu ( ib 3&3 @# ). Short vocabularies will be 
found there of Arabo-Persian, the Pa-yi language of the 
Shans in Yiinnan, Uiguric, Burmese, the Pa-pai Shan lan- 
guage, Tartaric and Sanskrit. How poor this collection is, 
however, even in quantity may be gathered from the fact that 
the last-named language is represented by merely 42 Devand- 
gari letters; the quality of the native characters given in 
connection with these glossaries being still more unsatisfactory 
owing to the difficulty no doubt experienced by the woodcutter 
having to deal with material with which he was necessarily 
unfamiliar. A much more complete vocabulary appears in 
the same collection of the Tibetan language in two fascicules 
under the name Hsi-~fan-yi-yit ( Py # & if ). 

All such prints are necessarily very imperfect; it would be 
a mistake, therefore, to be guided by thom in judging of the 
state of linguistic studies in China. We receive a much more 
favourable impression from the manuscript literature on the 
subject. Unfortunately, it appears that manuscript glossaries 
containing Chinese and foreign writing are exceedingly rare, 
at least as regards certain languages. For, there is no lack 
of Chinese and Manchu, or Chinese and Mongol dictionaries. 
The most celebrated one, and I believe the only complete one, 
which has become accessible to the learned world in Europe, 
is the Manuscript sent to Paris by the Jesuit Father Amiot, 
and described by Rémusat in his paper on the study of Foreign 
languages in China.’ Two incomplete copies of a similar 
Manuscript were said by Rémusat (in 1826) to exist in 
St. Petersburg. I do not know whether any further copies 





probable that this was by no means the first work of the kind emanati 
from the Oriental College, —— 


5 op, city, p. 249 aegg. 
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of this most valuable book have since been discovered. I 
presume not, since Prof. de Lacouperie, in speaking of the 
Pa-yi and Pa-pai Vocabularies of the Shan languages* draws 
his information entirely from the Paris copy, which it appears 
bears the number 986 among the manuscripts of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and since, if important matter had 
been procurabla in London or elsewhere, this author, who 
is usually very careful in collecting the literature required 
for his work, would have referred to it. 

Tt seems, therefore, a matter of congratulation to the writer 
of this note that he succeeded some time ago in procuring a 
similar manuscript work, viz. a set of vocabularies of the 
principal languages taught at the Ssii-yi-kuan College, with 
a number of texts written in the native character. 

The manuscript referred to is entitled Hua-i-yi-yi,’ and 
such agit is, appoarsin 24 volumes or pén. I give the contents 
so far as I am able to judge about them at present. 

Vol. 1.—A Mongol Vocabulary arranged according to 
eategories, containing for each word the Chinese meaning in 
the middle, the Mongol writing on the right, and the 
approximate sound in Chinese characters on the left. All 
other vocabularies are similarly arranged. 

Vol. 2.—A Burmese Vocabulary. If this is identical with 
the Burmese volume of the Paris manuscript, it belongs to 
a language spoken in Eastern Pegu. Rémusat says of the 
Paris manuscript: “il existe une identité parfaite entre ca 
vocabulaire et l'un des dialectes des Birmans.” 

Vol. 3.—By far the most important to us, is a vocabulary of 
881 words belonging to the language of the Ju-chih (Nii-chih 
or Ni-chin) Tartars, who occupied the country adjoining the 
sea-coast between the boundary of Corea and the Amoor. 


4 The Languages of China before the Chinese, London, 1887, p. 66 sag. 


" Ze Re GB an- 
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They are considered the ancestors of the present Manchoo race. 
After successful warfare with their northern neighbours, 
the Kitan Tartars, they had become strong enough to attack 
China, and, after a few struggles with the corrupt Chinese 
soldiery, succeded in establishing their rulers, who are known 
as the Kin dynasty, as masters of the north of China until 
they had to make room for still more powerful conquerors, 
the Mongols. The Ju-chih or Nii-chin Tartars had no 
alphabetic writing of their own up to a comparatively reeent 
period. Klaproth ( Verzeichniss, cte., p. 90) informs us that, 
previous to the invention of the Manchoo alphabet, about the 
year A.D. 1600, Mongol characters were resorted to for the 
purpose of representing Manchoo sounds, but that it was 
found impracticable to express thereby all that was required. 
There can be no doubt that a nation like the Kin Tartars 
could not have anything approaching organisation in their 
army, the one great feature of civilisation which they 
certainly possessed, without a written language. And, on 
examining the history of these bold conquerors as Jaid down 
in Chinese records, we find that, no sooner had they 
established themselves as a nation destined to rulo over 
other nations than they felt the necessity of inventing tho 
written character so much wanted for their further develop- 
ment. Rémusat, seventy years ago, was fully aware of this 
fact. When Akuta, he says,® the founder of the Kin 
dynasty and tho first emperor of the Nii-chin, reigning 
under the dynastic title Tai-tsu [A.D. 1115 to 1123], adopted 
a system of writing for his nation, he was guided by the same 
motives as several Tartar rulers before him who had simply 
imitated Chinese writing as the only style then known 
among them. Akuta had to choose between the Chinese 
characters and those already adopted by the Kitan Tartars, 


8 Recherches sur les langues tartares, etc. Paris, 1820, p, 75 seqg. 
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whose institutions he copied in many other respects. 
Rémusat quotes the Z"'ung-chien-kang-mu, the annals of 
China, which under the year A.D. 1119, contain the follow- 
ing entry: “ In this year the Kin Tartars invented the 
Ju-chih writing,” ond this passage is accompanied by the 
following gloss: ‘The Ju-chih had no written character 
‘from the beginning. After they had become acquainted with 
the Kitan and the Chinese, they began to make use of the 
characters used by those two nations. But the ruler of the 
Kin (Akuta or Tai-tsu) gave order to a scholar named 
Ku-shén to imitate the ef‘iai-t:i style of the Chinese in a 
manner similar to that in which the Eitan atyle had been 
invented, and to apply it to the spoken language of the Kin 
Tartars. It was thus that the Ju-chih written characters 
first came into use. In the sequel a smaller [1¢. abbreviated] 
style of writing the same language was invented; the 
characters invented by Ku-shin being known as the ‘large’ 
style.” A comparison of these facts with the extracts 
furnished by Mr. Parker from the Atn-shih, or History of 
the Kin Tartars, and other Chinese records® contain further 
details on this question. Rémusat justly regrets not being 
in the possession of any specimens of Ju-chih writing: 
“81 Ton trouvait,” he says, ‘‘quelqu'une de ces inserip- 
tions en caractéres des Liao ou des Ain, on pourrait en parler 
avec connaissance de cause, décicder si les Tartares avaient 
adopté les caractérea Chinois purement et simplement,” ete. 
Thave no doubt that the characters explained in this Ju- 
chih Vocabulary are the same as those contained in an 
impression from a lapidary inseription at Keu-yung-kwan, on 
the great wall near Poking, laid before this Society by 





0 See Appendix t. The matter of fact of these extracta was known to 
Mr. Wylie, who, in the paper quoted above (Note 8) refera to the works 
from which Mr, Parker tranglates extracts a5 conlained in the P‘ei-win- 
ying u. 
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Mr. Wylie in 1864 (see Journal of the C.B.R.A.S., Vol. 1, 
New Series, p. 134).° Mr. Wylie then considered the 
inscription referred to “ the only veritable specimen which has 
yet reached us of # long lost language, and of which a very 
few specimens are known to be in existence.” On having 


made some remarks regarding the knowledge we possess 
of the existence of this old written Janguage of the 
Ju-chih Tartars, he adds the following remarks: “A note 
to Ma Tuan-lin’s ‘ Antiquarian Researches’ states that the 
Classics and Histories of China were translated in this 
character. There is little probability, however, that they 
were ever printed, and the slightest chance of now meeting 
with such a rare and curious literary treasure is too feeble 
to be entertained. Among a number of books in this 
character, in one of the imperial libraries in Peking, the 
catalogue names one on the Neu-chih alphabet. The 
importance of such an aid is obvious; but the stringent and 
unrelaxing jealousy with which every foreigner is kept with- 
out the dragon walls, effectually excludes the hope of any 
assistance in that quarter.” 


—_—— 


19 I understand that rubbings of this stone inscription wero sent to 
Europe at the time. Mr. Haas, the Austrian Consul at Shanghai, informs 
me that he sent a copy to the late Professor Pfizmaior, of Vienna. 


11 In @ previous paper (“On an Ancient Inscription in the Neu-chih 
La e" in JAS, Vol. xvi, 1860, p, 385) Mr. Wylie gives the Waii- 
sola halon-t'ung-S'es as his authority for this statement, and adds: “Those 
are moet probably lost past recovery, but in a catalogue of the books in the 
Imperial Library at Peking during the Ming dynasty we have a list of 
fifteen books in the Neu-chih character.” The list as communicated by Mr. 


Wylie comprises the P‘an-ku-shu (98 Tf #), the Chia-yit (3 HH) and 
several other well-known titles of Chinese books, It is quite possible that 
sooner or Inter some of these Ju-chih texts will be discovered, The Chinese 
are faithful guardians of literary curiosities inherited from their forefathers, 
and I feel confident that volumes of Ju-chih writing are still kept in public 
and private Ubraries, Yet, whatever trouble we may take in order to hunt 
them up will be in vain in this vast empire, and all we may hope for is that, 
by some lucky accident, they may fall into the hands of a foreigner. The 
ample use which the Chinese now make of the art of Len scnage og oJ in 
publishing facsimile editions of rare books may lead to making such hidden 
treasures more accessible to the general public than they have hitherto been, 


lal 
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Now this written language has been carefully placed on 
record in the manuscript volume before us. Jtis by no means 
connected with the system of Bashpa, the Tibetan lama who 
invented the Mongol alphabet in 1269, but based on the 
principles described in Chinese records. The system as laid 
down in this volume is decidedly not alphabetical. Its main 
principle appears to be the representation of the meaning of a 
word by a conventional sign, in other words, the ideographic 
system of the Chinese applied to Ju-chih or Manchoo roots. 
The phonetic element has been combined with it, but merely 
for grammatical purposes. That part of the Ju-chih word 
which contains the meaning apart from any grammatical 
termination will generally be found to be expressed by a 
character which has no relation to its sound except that in a 
few cases it seems that a distant relation exists between the 
sound of a Jdu-chih syllable and the sound of a Chinese 
character which may have been used as a model in forming 
the new Ju-chih sign. The first character in the word for 
“sea,” mederin, may be said to represent the ayllable med, 
since the second part may be shown from other examples to 
represent the sound erin. The character referred to somewhat 
reminds us of Chinese R%, in Cantonese mit. But such 
similarities are apparently not the rule. Generally speaking, 
the Ju-chih characters seem to have been arbitrarily invented 
in a similar manner as nowadays code words are coined for 
telegraphic purposes by using actually existing words in a 
mutilated shape with an entirely new meaning. In the 
majority of cases one character will be found to answer to one 
syllable; but in mamy cases, too, one sign ia used to re- 
present a word of several syllables, just as a Chinese character 
represents polysyllabic words in Japanese. Thus the word 
for thunder, which is pronounced atdshan, is represented by 
a character resembling Chinese #§ lao, old, but having an 
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additional horizontal line with a dot, thus 3, and no traco of 
phonetic description may be discovered on comparing this 
sign with any others. In other words, a Chinese character 
has been substituted with either an omission or an addition, 
if not both. In a few cases a Chinese character of the 
corresponding sense has been made the basis of the new sign. 
Thus the Chinese character for “moon” or “month” has 
been used for the corresponding Ju-chih and Manchoo word 
biya, but in order to distinguish it from the Chinese character, 
a slight mark is added in the shape of a point, thus ff. 
Inenki, the word for “day,” appears as —’. The phonetic 
element, as I have remarked, seems to be principally employed 
for terminations. The suffix of the infinitive of certain 
verbs, me, will be found to be appended to the character or 
characters representing the root of the word. It resembles 
the Chinese character for “ right,” 4, yu, which in this case 
has apparently been adopted without any mutilation whatever. 
The character ~}* (Chinese -[, ¢‘u, with a point on the right) 
willbe found to represent the syllable dn, ¢g. in menggiin, 
silver, or gtin, jadestone; however, it requires a much closer 
examination of the writing than I have bestowed on it, and 
specially a certain knowledge of the Manchu language, which, 
to my regret, I do not possess, to speak with authority on this 
point, The vocabulary as represented in the Chinese transcrip- 
tions of this manuscript seems to show that a large number 
of words are identical with the corresponding Manchu words; 
but it does not seem to confirm the complete identity of the 
Ju-chih and Manchu idioms which has been assumed to exist 
by Visdelou and Langlés on the ground of a Ju-chih yocabulary 
derived from a Chinese printed work.” So much seems 
certain, that the principle of Ju-chih writing is not syllabic 
in the majority of examples contained in our Vocabulary. 
sR Rms op. city py 267. 
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Vol, 4.—A Sifan or Tibetan Vocabulary. 

Vol. 5.—UVigurie (with the supplement in Vol. 10, in all 
988 words). Klaproth’s essay, ‘‘ Sprache und Schrift der 
Uiguren,” ones the only souree for the knowledge of this 
language, was based on the corresponding portion of the 
Paris manuscript. : 

Vol. 6.—Arabo-Persian in exceedingly well written 
characters. According to Rémusat, the corresponding volume 
in the Paris Manuscript represents Persian words in Arabic 
writing. Ido not dare to say anything about this volume 
without the opinion of a competent Arabist. 

Vol. 7.—A vocabulary of the Pa-yi ( F, 3€), a Shan or 
Lolo tribe on the Yiinnan frontier, with native writing based 
on an alphabet of probably Indian origin. 

Vol. §.—A vocabulary of the Pa-pai ( A, ff ), also a Shan 
or Lolo tribe, with writings based on an alphabet similar to 
the Burmese style, and possibly derived from the Pili 
alphabet. In reading the words of this, as well as the Pa-yi 
language, it is important to first decipher the alphabet, since 
the sound given in Chinese characters must necessarily be 
an imperfect representation of the native word. ‘Thus the 
sound of the word meaning “cloud” is described by the 
Chinese Fa, mo, the Papai transliteration reads mog; the 
sound of the word meaning “ flower-bud ” (in Chinese #% ) is 
given a3 #r, tun, but the alphabetic writing describes it aa 
dum; “‘a melon” is represented by the Chinese sound je, 
ting, which corresponds to alphabetical diéng. Professor de 
Lacouperie, who in his recent work The Languages of China 
before the Chinese, p. 66, gives a short list of these words 
from the Paris Manuseript, merely transcribes the Chinese 
equivalents added by the editor of the manuscript. I avail 
myself of this opportunity to say that by deciphering the 
alphabet we shall not only obtain sounds much mora 
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approximate than the Chinese syllables appearing on the left 
side of each word, but we may also possibly succeed in 
tracing some of the syntactical features of the languago 
through the texts in Vol. 21. The numbers are in this 
language represented by the following words (as transliterated 
from the Pa-pai text): one, ning; two, sung; three, sam; 
four, si; five, ha; six, lug; seven, chil; eight, piel (?); nine, 
kau; ten, sob; hundred, lai. The Chinese origin of some of 
these numerals seems obvious. But it is not in numbers 
it appears that we have to look for the relies of the primitive 
vocabulary of these originally probably very uncivilised 
nations, who may be indebted for all they know of arithmetics 
to the Chinese, but in the names for objects of aboriginal 
existence, such as bamboo, maignung; tree d‘nmai; woman, 
lugyong, etc. The alphabet seems very simple and is not 
encumbered by ligatures. The text runs like Chinese writing 
from top to bottom in columns read from the right to the 
left; but it seems possible that this arrangement has been 
made to please the Chinese, in order to have an opportunity 
to raise the column when speaking of the Emperor in the 
addresses to the Chinese Court. For the vowels a, o 
and i appear on the right side of the preceding consonant, 
corresponding to the top; the vowel « appears on tho 
left side, corresponding to the bottom in the kindred 
alphabetical systems. 

Vol. 9.—A Siamese Vocabulary. 

Vol. 10 is a supplement to Vol. 5 (Uiguric). 

Vol. 11 is a supplement to Vol. 4 (Sifan). 

Vol. 12 is a supplement to Vol. 6 (Arabo-Persian). 

Vol, 13 is a supplement to Vol. 7 (Pa-yi). 

Vol. 14 is a supplement to Vol. 2 (Burmese). 

Vol. 15 is a supplement to Vol. 8 (Pa-pai). 
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Vol. 16 is a Sankrit syllabary, probably a fragment taken 
from a Purina, as has been suggested by Rémuaat in 
connection with the corresponding portion of the Paris 
manuscript. From what I am able to see now on comparing 
these with the identifications extracted by Julien from a 
number of larger Glossaries,” I doubt whether this volume 
will reveal anything new on the subject treated upon by 
Julien, : 

Vol. 17 is a collection of forty bilingual texts,“ being 
credentials presented by Oentral-Asiatic tribute missions to 
the Court of China, each document being represented by 
a Chinese and an Uigurie version. They were probably 
written during the Ming dynasty, since they are addressed 
to the Ta-ming-huang-ti (— AA S Fe), though too much 
stress need not be laid on this argument, if we consider 
that, according to Ma Tuan-lin’s account, the Ju-chih 
Tartars stipulated, among other conditions of peace with 
the Chinese in A.D. 1117, that the Chinese Court should 
recognise the style ta-ming-huang-ti™ as that of the Ju-chih 
ruler. The mention of certain official districts having existed 
under the Ming, and not under the present dynasty, seems, 
however, of indisputable weight. The forty addresses con- 
tained in this volume came from Khamil, Ho-chou, Turfan, 
Kao-ch‘ang, and other places in Central Asia. The greater 
part of these credentials contain an enumeration of the tribute 
gifts offered; but they also reveal a fact not generally 
known, viz., that, in the address to the Emperor, the return 


13° Méthode pour déchijfrer et trangerire los nome sanscrits, ote, Paria, 
186], p. 25 segy. 

14 According to Elaproth (“Sprache u, Schrift der Uiguren" in 
Ferselohniss, ete., p. 5) tlie Paris collection containg only fifteen of these 
documents. ? 

6 Ta-chin-kno ta-shéng ta-ming-Auangtt (KSA KE KB 
& i@), which may be rendered by “Imperater ganctissimus et {lluatrie- 
simus imperii Kin,” Cy, d'Hervais de St, Denys, Etinographie des pewples 
étrangers a la Chine, Vol, 1, p, 449, 
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gifts are named which the ambassadors desire to receive from 
the Chinese Court for their monarchs. 

Vol. 18 is a similar collection of memorials in Chinese 
and Mongolian. 

Vol. 19, one of the most interesting in the whole work, 
contains twenty memorials in Chinese and Ju-chih. In these 
texts I find mention made of several years in the 15th and 
16th century, and one address speaks of the 60 or 70 years 
which have elapsed since the reign of Ching-t‘ung (A.D. 
1436 to 1450). 

‘Vol. 20 is a collection of similar texts in Chinese and 
Tibetan. 

Vol, 21 shows us thirty memorials, in Chinese and in 
the native character, from some of the chiefs, mostly bearing 
a Chinese feudal title, of the Pa-pai tribes, perhaps also 
neighbouring tribes making use of the Pa-pai writing. Some 
of these addresses came from the Pa-pai-ta-tien,” anothor 
from a tribe on the Kin-sha-kiang of Yiinnan and Méng- 
yang.” Apart from revealing the mysteries of one of the 
Shan languages, these texts will help to elucidate the 
historical phases of the ethnography of South-Western China. 

Vol. 22 contains eighteen bilingual documents similarly 
illustrating the language of the Pa-yi tribes in Yiinnan. 

Vol. 23 contains tribute addresses, in Chinese and Per- 
sian (?), from Samarkand, Turfan, Khamil and Mecca. To 
show what these addresses are like, I select one as the 
type of the majority, the Chinese version of which has the — 
following sense: “‘Ta-chu-ting, envoy from the country of 
T‘ienfang (Mecca) respectfully lays before his Majesty the 
Great Ming Emperor the following articles of tribute, viz., 
150 catties jadestone and forty Western horses, and requests 
as a gift of Imperial favour supplies of gauze, satin, tea, 
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porcelain bowls and porcelain dishes. On receipt of this 
Memorial an Imperial Reseript was received saying that the 
matter has been noted by His Majesty." It is a curious fact 
that, from these memorials, tea, which was first brought to 
Europe towards the end of the 16th century, appears to have 
been in demand in Arabia long before that period. 

Vol. 24 is a collection of Siamese texts, each accompanied 
by a Chinese version. They are written as introductory 
latters to gifts of tribute delivered to the Provincial Treasurer 
of Canton, though the letters are addressed to the Emperor. 
The gifts are usually divided, so much for the Emperor, so 
much for the Empress. Some time after the year 1570, 
for instance, of certain articles half the quantity offered to 
the Emperor himself was added as a special gift for the 
Empress. These gifts included on another occasion 200 
eatties of Opium (ya-p‘ien) for the Emperor and 100 catties 
for His Majesty's consort. Opium (a-fu-ywng)" was also 
sent to Court as tribute by the Pa-pai tribes of Yinnan. 





I place these details at the disposal of those who may be 
interested in the matter with all due reserve, and I wish to 


————— 


18 The Chimage text is probably a mere rendering from the Persian with 
the omission of all the ceremonial by-work usually encumbering anch 
documenta, It reads as follows :— 


ae Dp oe 
ae Hit Sa ca 


VRE RS Re 
4 OE SEEM IS + 
i + ot | 
NH bo) BS Sk Ba Sy 
1 Hb Ho SE Sd 
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refrain from any further remarks for the present until I have 
seen, or at least learned some more particalars about, the 
Paris and St. Petersburg manuscripts. I understand from 
Rémusat’s description of the Paris collection that it was the 
work of emissaries who had been sent by the Emperor Kang- 
hi to the various countries represented at the Interpreters’ 
College, in order to study the languages, literature, manners 
and customs, ete., on the spot. This is probably correct, and 
the copy sent to France may be one of the copies prepared 
after the return of the Emperor’s emissaries under Kang-hi; 
but Rémusat fails to give us any reasons why he places the 
manuscript in this period. My own manuscript bears no 
traces, so far as I can see at present, of having originated 
during the present dynasty, and whatever dates or facts may 
be utilised in determining the age of at least the texts placed 
on record, seem to show that it isa Ming work of the 16th 
century. Discrepancies in detail are also sure to be 
discovered. To mention one, Rémusat (p. 253) states the 
number of words in the Uigur vocabulary of the Paris 
manuscript to be 914. Mine contains 988 Uigur words. 
Moreover, the number of volumes and their arrangements 
differ considerably. 

I possess no particular proofs for the fact of the manuscript 
having originated with the Oriental College referred to in the 
introduction to this paper, except the great probability of it 
being so and the existence of a few old volume labels of paper 
covered with yellow silk which I found kept between the 
leaves of certain volumes. One of these bears the inscription 
[] fl #8, Hui-hwi-kuan, meaning “The Mahommedan 
College;” another reads Pj # f¥ Asi-fan-kuan, meaning 
“The Tibetan College,” ete. These labels, I must assume, 
were detached from former covers having at some time or 
other to be replaced by new ones, and, not being complete, 
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were simply thrown into the book for keeping; and as re- 
presenting the sub-titles, which are nowhere given, it being 
left to the intelligence of the reader to find out what each 
yolume contains, they clearly refer to sub-divisions of the 
Ssii-yi-kuan, the only college (kuan f%) of the kind so ealled. 
The numbering of the volumes appears on the back in 
running-hand numerals and may be quite accidental ; indeed, 
the sequence chosen shows that it was not done by an expert. 
But the foreign characters, such as the Persian, Uigurie and 
other texts, are written with such decision that, whatever 
their value will be found to be on having been examined 
by experts in those languages, a mere glance at them shows 
that they cannot be the work of purely Chinese copyists. 
They look very much as if they had been written by natives 
of each country, or at least by Chinese students who had 
made very careful and long studies of the native writing. 

Over and above the arguments, already mentioned, for the 
work dating from the Ming dynasty, the following considera- 
tions seem to throw some light on the age when this collection 
was probably made. We have learned that Siamese was 
first added to the number of languages taught at the College 
in A.D. 1579. Since our Manuscript contains a Siamese 
Voeabulary, it is therefore probable that the whole work is 
not of a date earlier than this. On the other hand, the 
collection contains Ju-chih texts, and since the Ju-chih 
language is stated to have been abandoned at the College in 
A.D. 1658, it is not likely that the Ju-chih Vocabulary 
would appear in our collection if it had been compiled, or 
even copied, after this date. Since none of the texts con- 
tained in the work contain memorials addressed to an emperor 
of the present dynasty, whereas a number of them may be 
proved to belong to the Ming period, it is very probable that 
the year 1644 is the latest date when they were collected. 
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APPENDIX IL. 


EXTRAOTS FROM CHINESE WORKS, REGARDING 
THE WRITING OF THE JU-CHIH AND 
KITAN TARTARS. 


By E. H. Parren. 


1. Extract from the Chapter on Wan-yen Hi-yin (5¢ BA 7 F) 
in the Kin History (@ of, A.D, 1115-1234): 

“ The Emperor T‘ai Tsu (- jill, #.c. Wan-yen Akuting, founder 
of the Ju-chih, A fff, dynasty; 5¢ 2A fa) WP FF), ordered Hi-yin 
(4 F*) to invent a character for the (new) state, to serve asa 
standard, Hi-yin thereupon imitated the A‘iai-tzi (or square form) 
characters of China, and, following the Kitan standard, collected 
together native expressions, and formed the Ju-chih character. 
When the book was completed, T‘nai Tsu was overjoyed, and 
ordered its general circulation.” 


2. Extract from the Shu-shih Hwei-yao (% ¥ BH): 

“Tai Tsu employed a number of Chinese, and taught them 
how to take the Li Shu ($R @#F) character in halves, and add to 
or mutilate it, and thus fashioned 1,000 Kitan characters, to take 
the place of carved wooden message tallies.” 


8. Extract from the above Chapter on Wan-yen Hi-yin (see 
Extract 1): 

“The Emperor Hi Tsung (8 43, A.D. 1185-1149) made the 
Ju-chih character, which ran concurrently with the character 
fashioned by Wan-yen Hi-yin. Hi-yin’s were called the “ Greater 
Ju-chih character,” and those made by Hi Tsung were called “rxE 
Ju-chih character,” P 
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4, Extracts from Yitan Hao-wén's Funeral Tablet to Lord Yelii 
(Oh‘u-te‘ai?: 3G AF Fl UD ft 2 wh Gt FR). 

“The (Kitan?) Emperor Shih Tsung (TE 5%, A.D. 947-951) 
was a very ardent student of history, and commanded that the 
T‘ang History should be translated into the small character, 
When this was done, he then separately circulated it in the Ju-chih 
character for convenience of readers.” 

“The clerks of the History Department ( fy #1 BE) were 
appointed because practised in the greater and lesser Kitan charac- 
ter, into which they translated the classics, and they put glosses 
upon the original language, their style being clear and intelligible,” 

5. Extract from the Liao Shih, (3% Yt 2 Se FZ), Genealogical 
Table: 

“ Qhfang-wuorh ($ 7%), Prince of Ning (32), third son of the 
Emperor Shih Teung, (f 4%, A.D. 947-951), was clever and 
studious. He understood the Kitan and Chinese character, and 
could make poetry.” 


6. Extract from the Chapter on Chang Tsung (#R 5, 1190-1209) 
in the Kin Shi (4 gt): 

“He was versed in the [Ju-chih] dynasty’s language and 
writing, and also in the Chinese written classics,”’ 


7. Extract from the Méng-tah Pei-Luh (3 22 fii By or 
History of the Mongol Tartare : 

“Their habits are simple, and they have the Uigure as neigh- 
bours. In their official correspondence with other states they 
always use the Uigur character, which resembles the Chinese Flute 
Music; but in their intercourse with the Ein states they use the 
Chinese character.” 
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APPENDIX II. 





SPECIMENS OF JU-CHIH WRITING. 


a 


morin, a horse. khédashalem 
w khédashame, to sell. 


s 


khashale, to tell, to 


LS 
x om, 


Re BH 


mudur, a dragon. 


W 


abkhat, heaven, sky. 


B 
tugi, cloud. 


gurun-ni wang, a king. x 


> She Hy Ba) et 


AF ntyalma, man. 
F tumen, ten thousand. aN 


HE 


arin, hill, 
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mederin, sen, kulime, to select, 


a AR 


erin, the seasons, FF 
FE, uchebime, to respect, 


khalkhun, hot. 


chibha, money: a mace 


eR 


i (F). 
mengun, silver, 
akidn, elder brother. khakha, @ duck, 


be pth [te eas 


OE 
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ee ee 


The word miryek, pronounced mirydk, is, as 
stated by M. de Lacouperie, described in the 
Dictionnaire Coréen-Frangais as “Statue de 
pierre, Grande idole de picrre.”” Under the 
head syek in, pronounced aydk in, or sdk in, the definition is 
“ Homme de pierre: statue de pierre reprdsentant un homme.” In 
both cases the Chinese characters # J\, or “stone man,” are 
given as the respective equivalents of miryék and syék in. The 
Corean word for “stone” is tél, (pronounced long, as in the 
English word told), and the Corean word for “man” is sardm; 
but the Dictionnaire gives no such word as fdl-sardm. The 
Corean word tl may, however, be joined to Chinese words, eg. 
tol pi, tol htap (tap), 7B, Hw. M. de Lacouporic 
suggests that the word miryék existed in Corea previous to the 
adoption of the Chinese characters, in its special adaptation to 
stone statues; and he implies that the religion which caused the 
erection of the statues was forgotten or in the shade at the time. 
It is a fact, however, certified to by Lieutenant Foulk, that the 
same statues are described by the Chinese characters mi Jék, 
ii #), which, in Corean-Chinese, are pronounced mireuk, or 
mirik; and, as the Corean vowels which the Dictionnaire writes 
é and eu [%] are much interchanged; whilst, moreover, the y is 
frequently elided both in speech and writing ; there is evidently no 
necessity for M, de Lacouperie’s suggestion, and thus the further 
implication also falls to the ground. 

Eitel’s Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary says that statues were 
erected in memory of Miitréya in India as early as B.C. 850; and 
there can be no doubt that M.-de Lacouperie’s next suggestion is 


Tae Minyars, or 
“Srons May” 
or Conga. 
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correct, namely, that miryet is a foreign word,—in fact Maitréya 
[Buddha], 98 fa f§, which, in Corean, would be miryék poul 
(pul). In Japanese the three characters become mirokwbuteu; in 
Cantonese niléifet (nildkfat); in Pekingese milgfu (or fo); in 
Foochow mila-hué: (vulgar for miléthuk); etc., ete. The great 
Concordance, or P*et-wén Yiin-fu, says that during the year 
A.D. 610 a riot was cansed at the capital of Sui Yang-Ti 
(ha 4a WF], by a number of men rushing through one of the 
gates dressed as mi-léh-fuk. Another extract says that Mrléhjuh 
was born at Benares, Still another extract says that in Hu 
Kwang (previous to the Sui dynasty) the 8th day of the 4th moon 
was observed as Jftiéh’s birthday, under the style of Lung-hwa 
Festival, fe 3£ (ff, when the images of Buddha were all washed 
in scented water. 

M. de Lacouperie says that the double cap of the Corean 
Miryék ia “highly suggestive of two of the currents of tradition 
which are met with in Corea; but he lenves us to guess what he 
means. The slab and pendents on the cap, he says with some 
apparent show of reason, are suggested by the Indian Pagoda- 
umbrella, and justly adds that the Miryét of Unjin is Buddhist. 

There is still another way of accounting for the Miryéts, On 
page 803 of the Chinese Recorder for 1885, it is explained that the 
state of T’ai-fang, 3% 3, was founded by the Shinra priest- 
prince Kung-i, & fg, who, in A.D. 911, called himself Miryét 
Pul, 5 #4) GB, and always wore a golden turban and a square 
robe when he went out, His capital was 20 H north of T‘eh-yiian 
Fu in the Kiang-ynen (Kangwién)} Province. Ouriously enough 
the same name was, according Dr. Hirth’s China and the Roman 
Orient, given to the king of Fulim at about the same date. 

M. de Laconperie says that the Coreans have the only real 
alphabet of East Asia, and quotes Klaproth as an authority 
(without source) for the statement that it was introduced into 
Paktsi or Hiaksai in A.D. 3874. The Grammaire Coréenne pute 
it down to Syel Chong in the Sth or 9th century; but I never 
succeeded in finding a Corean who knew anything about it. 

. 
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It seems very certain, however, that the Corean alphabet is 
modified from the Sanskrit, as the following comparison will shew, 


Sanskrit, Corean, English. 
PP | K 
co 7J KH 
7 7 G 
A A J, CH 
S fs i 
7 et 
T uv M 
= 2 R 
@ os H 
q L. N 


The above consonants are selected each as being reasonably like 
the approximate English sound, 


(understood, ) 


> A 
+ A 

| | (EE) 
tL O 

cm AU YO 
4 EE 
P| Al YE 


Z| YEI (YE) 


The vowels in the two languages are almost entirely different, 
but the above examples shew that much the same way of 
differentiating them exists. 


ZAM +YwWYPI=— 
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In the “ Journal” for March 1887 I stated that 
this nation, mentioned by late Greek writers, was 
in Chinese history the same with the race called 
j& [H, and added that these characters were 
formerly called Eptar or Eptat. I now remark that in the Wei- 
shu the name is given as ff G@, ep-tor. In the Kwang-yin 7g 


is spelled ft 7\, vip. The final ¢ of 336, as of other characters 
where it occurs, was during the Tang dynasty sounded as r* go 
that far is the pronunciation for Kwang-yiin & #]. In southern 
dialects, as at Canton and Amoy, tat is the sound. 


The Ephthalites are stated in the Wei-shu to have been kins- 
men of the Yue-ti (AD FE) or Getw, the Massagete of Hero- 
dotus. They are also said to be a branch of the Ko-ku (fj Ht) 
race, and to have sprang from the Sac: (3%). From the south of 
the Altai mountains (4% [IJ }) they stretch to the westward of 
Khoten, This information was obtained about the year A.D. 485 
by Tung-wan and Kan-ming, sent as ambassadors to the western 
kingdoms by the Wei Emperor. Tung-wan went as far as the 
Usun country, the modern Ti, Lat. 44% Lon, 81°, The Prince of 
the Usun said to him that the Palakna 7% #3 9} and Cha-zhar 
#§ 7A people desired to become subjetts of the Wei dynasty and 
send tribute. In consequence Tung-wan went to the Palakna 
nation and Kau-ming to the Cha-zhar. Both were assisted by 
interpreters sent by the Ueun king. As the account makes plain 
in the beginning of the chapter 102, on western countries in the 
Wei-shu, Tung-wan came back by a route which lay eastward to 
the Usun country. In Wei-yuen’s map to the Wei-shu, printed 
in Hai-kwo-t'u-chi, the nation Palakna is placed north-east of 
KEhokand and east of the Aral on a north branch of the Jaxartes, 
by which is meant the River Sary-su, Lon. 68° lat. 47°. Sary-su 
is Turkish for Yellow Water. The same author places the Eptar 
nation between the Jaxartes and Oxus, while the Yue-ti nation, 


Note on THE 
EFHTHALITES 
A.D, 450. 


1 Sea Hirth, “Chinese Equivalents of the latter B in Foreign Names," #02, 
of the RAS, Vol, EXI, p. 217 segg. 
. 
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their suzerain, is located on the south of the Oxus. As the result 
of the mission of Tung-wan, sixteen kingdoms in these parts 
entered into peaceful relations with the Northern Wei dynasty in 
the 5th century, and sent tribute, 

The Koku race is said, in the Wei-shu, ch. 103, p. 14, to belong 
to the Red Dik race ( # $k), which we must regard as Turkish. 
The Red Dik race in B,C. 605* are noticed as invading the Tsi 
kingdom in Shantung. This was ® thousand years earlicr. It 
could then be no other than the great Turkish race which thus 
preserved its vitality through so long a period. We have  mono- 
syllabic base Dik for the name Turk, without the insertion of r. 
In the opinion of the native historian, the Koku, the Eptar, the 
Getw and the Sakai are all to be viewed as Turkish. 


The Eptar nation, after the year 455, sent embassies regularly to 
the Tai capital (Ta-t‘ung-fu) in Shansi, In the year 524 they sent 
a lion. At this time there were thirty small kingdoms subject to 
them. The Eptar sovercigns intermarried with the Nonnon (8% i) 
race, 2 Manchu nation then powerful in Tartary. The Eptar 
nation was at that time the supreme power to which on its north 
Kong-ku, and across the Tsungling range the Khoten and Shalak 
(Cashgar) kingdoms were in subordination. Hence wo do not 
wonder that the Ephthalites, as the Greeks called them, were men- 
tioned in the Byzantine contemporary histories, Procopius, who 
wrote an account of the Persian wars, A.D. 408 to 553, calls them 
the White Huns, to distinguish them from the ordinary Huns of 
Attila. The fact that they were known as Huns by the Grecks 
and Armenians shows that they were of the Ural Altaio race, 
Girard de Rialle arrives at this conclusion in regard to the 
ethnological position of the Ephthalites in his Afemoire sur I’ Asie 
Centrale. 


From the earliest times the extension of the Turks is a fact 
most remarkable, No race among all the Ural Altai nations can 
be compared with them in permanence and vitality. For three 


* Legge’s Ze0chwen, pp, 291, 293, 
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thousand years they have wrought powerful effects on the stream 
of human history, and during nearly all that time they have had 
a wide extension and have ruled many subject races. 


J. EDEINS. 


Eeply to Query (in Vou. AALT J. Ch Br. BAS, 


cha , 
In =a p- 105). The animal ¢‘iao-tu, the description 
ane ” of which is quoted by H.D.F. from the Méng- 


cli-pi-tan, is the Mongolian Gerboa (Dipus 
annulatus, A. M. Epw.,) discovered by P. A. Davin in Mongolia 
and Northern Chihli. This Rodent is closely allied to the Siberian 
Alactaga (Dipus jaculus Pall). Other Gerboas or jumping rates 
are known, from Egypt, Arabia, Central Asia, alao from North 
America. H. D.F. will find some remarks upon the Chinese species 
in my paper on the Vertebrata of Chihli (J. W. Ch, Br, &. 
Aa, Soc, Vol. x1, 1877, p. 55) and an excellent figure of it in 
Professor A. Minwn Epwanps' Recherches pour servir a histoire 
naturelle des Mammifires,” Paris, 1868-1874, Atlas, pt, x. A 
specimen existed up to 1877 in the Petang Museum, Peking. 


O. F, vor MOLLENDORFF. 


Mantua, J4th March 1888. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A New Historical Work. 


In the work 3 fl] Sheng Jutin, now published, there is a 
selection of imperial edicts published during each reign, In 
the whole work there are 250 volumes divided into 40 yellow 
fasciculi; the distribution is irregular. Shun-chih and his father 
and grandfather have assigned to them eight thin volumes. 
The greatest of the Emperors, Kang-hi, (3 jf! {£) has 12 volumes, 
and his son Yun-cheng ten, Chien-lung has 72 volumes; 
Chia-c‘hing 40, Tau-kwang 36, Hien-feng 24, and Tung-chih 
48, The work is arranged under thirty headings for one Emperor, 
under thirty-six for another, under forty for a third, the 
number varying. The edicts in the reign Tung-chih are the most 
voluminous in the whole collection. This is an account of the re- 
bellions, the edicts in regard to which, under one heading only, 
occupy 16 volumes. Throughout this work the emperor is the 
nominal historian, but many edicts are composed for him by the 
cabinet ministers, and when he is a minor this is always the case. 
Each emperor has his name as a title to his own collection of 
edicts. Thus _ ji HS: Ml & FH BE Pl is the titlo to the 72 
volumes of the Chien-lung collection. It must have been the 
Emperor Chia-ching’s thought to expand the Sheng hiiin to their 
present size, and it was probably on account of his filial regard for 
his father. It seems too bad that the Emperor Kang-hi should 
have only one-sixth of the space which is in this collection assigned 
to Chien-lung. But in the ‘Bf $%, Shih-lu, Kang-hi has 1,000 
chapters, and this is the full chronicle from which both the Sheng- 
hitin and the Tung-hwa-lu are selected. The Sheng-hiiin collection 
is charged 32 taels by the Peking booksellers, They paid a sum 
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for the copy (said to be three hundred taels) and printed if at 
their own expense. Consequently there are printers’ errors. The 
Shih-lu is printed in the palace for the use of the emperor and his 
friends and relatives. Foreigners cannot see it. 


J. EDEINS. 
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CHINESE NAMES OF PLANTS. 


By Aucusrine Henry, u.a., L.WO2. Bo. 


ooo 


Pade i 


The following is a list of names in colloquial use at Ichang 
and in the mountainous region to the south, indicated by 
“ Patung,” in which district and that of Changyang I have 
had a native collecting for the past three years. ‘* Nanto” is 
a village at the western end of the Ichang Gorge, where I 
have also had a collector, who made excursions from there 
into the mountains to the northward. The scientific names, 
except in three or four instances, ara copied from lists 
received from Kew. ‘'Ch.” signifies the Cheh wu ming, and 
“ P.” the Pdn ts‘ao kang mu, two Chinese works, which are 
described by Dr. Breracusnmper in Botanicon Sinicum, 
Journal RAS. for 1881. [have also referred to WILLIaMs’ 
Syllabie Dictionary, so that corrections may be made where 
the identifications given there dre wrong. In a second part I 
intend to add to this list and to make further notes concerning 
the plant-names that occur in Chinese books on Botany. 

l. Ai chiang, B HE, Polypodinm Fortune, Kaze. A com- 
mon fern growing on the surface of rocks and on trees. 
The rhizome is used as a drng for making children’s hair 
strong and black. #8 3E is a synonym of 4 BE Af in 
P.xx.2; and the figure in CA. xvil. 31 agrees with our 
Ai-chiang. : 
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2. Ai chiang te‘ao, HE BE Hi, AMonotropa uniflora, L. 
Patung. 

3, Ai he tzu taco, BBG BE, or Vang (2E) hu-tzii ts*ao, 
Eriophorum comosum, (Wail. This grass grows on the cliffs in 
the Gorges, and hangs down in tufts, whenee the native name, 

4, Ai hua tri, Be 4G FP, Pittosporum paneiforum, Lf, & A. 

5. At poi tetai, BEG SE, Rekmannia sp. nove? A striking 
plant in summer in the Gorges, where it may be seen with its 
large flowers high up on the cliffs. It may be the plant 
figured in Ch. xvi 30, where this nme is given ag a 
synonym. 

G. At lo tou, $B #3; also known as Suan pan tru, 
‘gg He =F, from the shape of the fruit. Phyllanthus pauberus 
Af, Arg. The second Chinese name is given in GA. x. 12, 
where the plant is well figured. 

7. Ai hao, SEE, <lrtemisia vulgaris, L. 

8 Che pao yeh, 3 fl FE, Alehornea Davidi, Jy. 

9. Ching (GFF) cha pao yeh, Alehornea rufeseens, Jr. 

10. Cih‘a, 38, Camellia Thea, Link. The best native tea is 
produced in the Lo Tien ch't neighbourhood. ‘Tea for the 
foreign market is produced in the districts to the south. Sve 
No. 565. 

ll. Yeh eh‘a, EP Se, Burya Japonica, Thy. 

12. Ci'a lan ifo-tot, 25 EP, Cratergue pyracandha, 
Pers. This hawthorn, with small leaves and pretty red 
berries, is common on the hills, and sometimes is termed 
Ch‘a kuo, A FL. 

13. ChSa kuo, AE 9h, Ardisia Japonica, Bl This little 
plant, with red berries remaining even in winter, is figured in 
Ch, xtv. 48, where the names ay Ff and 4 ZE are givon. 

1d. Ch'a hua, Ae FE, ch'a chin thao, #2 4 #. Common 
names at Ichang of Hibiscus Syriacus, L. Tho book name, 
At Hi, is also known. Two varieties, one with white and the 
other with reddish flowers, occur. 
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15. Te‘w ch‘a, i) A, a name sometimes given to the 
thorny shrub Celastrus variabilis, Hemsl., the red fruit of 
which is conspicuous in the winter months. 

16. Chiat hao, 42 ¥%, Boltonia indica, Benth. var. and B, 
integrifolia, Turez. Under the name ~& #2 J a plant 
resembling these species is figured in CA, vit. 29. 

1¥. Chang, , Camamomum Camphora, N. The wood is 
considered excellent for furniture. No camphor is prepared 
here that I ever heard of. 

18. Chang pu, EY Ff, Acorus Calamus, L. 

19. Chd, #, Cudrania triloba, Hance. See Williams, p. 39, 
where it is erroneously termed an oak, At Ichang, and also 
in Szechwan, this character is pronounced invariably teat. 
The tree is thorny and grows about 15 feet in height; it bears 
orange-coloured fruit, an inch or more in diameter, with a 
milky juice. In this neighbourhood, when mulberry-leaves 
become scarce, it is used for feeding silk-worms. In 
Szechwan, according to Hoste, if young silk-worms are not 
fed with the chopped leaves of this tree, the ontput of silk is 
less and the quality inferior. .A figure of this tree is given 
in the Customs’ publication on Silk, where it is erroneously 
spoken of aga the ahth tree. The Nanking pronunciation 
ia chd. 

20. Gh‘d ch“ten ts‘ao, IA Wf Hi, Plantago major, D. The 
seeds enter into the composition of Hang fén, a jelly used in 
summer, 

91. Chi mu, HE FR, Loropetalum chinense, Br. A common 
shrub on the hills. Bee Williams, p. 338. A figure and 
description ara given in Ch, xxxVIII. 20. 

22. Chi kai so, & tie 4- This plant is figured in Ch, xx. 
11, where the native name used here is given as a synonym, 
It is used as a is‘oo yo (Ht BR) and is Polygonum 
perfoliatum, L. 
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23. Chi huo ahu, $8 4K HY, Acer oblongum, Wall, This 
maple is common at Ichang, and is known also by the name 
Fei-wo-tzu, 7.0. 

24, Chi kung hea, WE ZS 6, Celosia aryentea, L. 

25. Chi shih t'éng, ME GP IR, Puderia tomentosa, LU. 

26. Chi thud tet, QE RO, Potentilla discolor, Lge. 

97, Mao chi tui, 3 FE WR, Potentilla mudltifidu, £. The 
root of these two species is sometimes eaten. In Ch xin 1, 
ehi-t'wi occurs agin synonym of fun pei ts‘ao, FR Ey TA, and 
the figure given resemblos J. discolor, 

28. Chi wo lon, #6 FS gL, Batrathernm eehinatwa, LH. 
(now referred to Arthrevon), a grass very gould for feeding 
horses. It is apparently the #2 pf of Ch. xiv. G3, whore the 
figure represents our plant, and mention is made of liorses 
being fond of it. 

29, Chi yen ts‘ao, EWE HY, “corn” herb, so called from 
being used in cases of sore feet. Sedum spectabile, Goreau. 
It is a kind of ehing-tien, HR. 

30. Ch't shu, #8 til, Lthus vernicifera, D.C. Iixtensively 
cultivated in the higher mountainous districts here. It grows 
about 20 feet high, and the varnish is obtained by making 
incisions, about one foot apart, in the bark of the tree, 
during the Chinese 6th and 7ih months. Mussel-shells or 
bits of bamboo are placed in these incisions; the sap flows out 
during the night, and next morning is collected. It speedily 
becomes black on exposure to the air, aud constitutes the 
common Chinese black varnish used for lIaequor work, 
varnishing coffins, ete. 

Another species of Rhus, not yet identified, occurs near 
Etu, which yields similarly a varnish; but this is much paler 
in colour than that obtained from the common tree. MNaither 
of these species corresponds with the figure given in Ch. 
EXEIU. 22, and specimens from Ningpo, Foochow, ate., 
are very desirable. 
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31. Shan eh'i, [| #8, Rive sylvestris, S.§ Z. Probably the 
tree figured as yeh ch‘i, wild varnish, in Ch. xxxvur. 16. 
A specimen was brought to me of another tree, called by the 
same name, which seems to he /thus toxicodendron, L. 

32, Adao ch‘i, 3, #8, Patung name for Spiraea sorbifolia, L. 

aa. Chi yeh tchth hua, , 8 — fe FE. See No. 168. 

34. Chi hein, In Ichang a vulgar corroption of Hsi Asin, 
which is an important drug-name. See under the latter 
heading, No. 151, sey. 

ao. Chi shéng, Ff 46. Parasitic plants belonging to the 
genera Loranthus and Visewm are called by this term, thus :— 

Sang chi-shing, 3 BP AE, Loranthum Jadoriki, Sieb, more 
common on other trees, oak, ete., than on the mulberry. 
See the figure under this name in Ch. xXx. 45. 

Fiseum articulatum, 6. Occura here on Dalbergia Kupeana, 
Hance, and it is perhaps the BE Sf 46 of Ch. xxxvi. 24, 

Fizeum album, common mistletoe. May be represented in 
Ch, XXXVI 41, 

86. Ch'iang ino, Se FF, Peucedanum decursivum, Afae., 
the variety with red flowers. This drug is exported from 
Szechwan, and is referred to in Ch., deseriptive part, VL 48. 
The variety with white flowers is termed tu-/wo, g.v. 

a7. Liang chiang, FL PE, the name at Ichang of Polygonatum 
sidiricum, Red. This is the officinal drug huang ching, TE #5, 
and as such is recognized by some. 

38. Huang chiang, HE BE. See Shan-yao. 

39. Chiao ting, @ FR, Wisteria chinensis, D.C. 

40. Chai chiae ting, 38 ft IR, Jfillettia retiewlata, Benth. 
Another species, probably new, of Millettia is called here by 
the same name. The latter is discriminated by my Patung 
collector as yeh wan tou. See No. 519. 

41. Chiao li-teu ts‘u, Ub BF Bl. Rhamnus pervifolius, 
Bge. The name is sometimes also applied to Ahamnus 
ruguiosus, Hemal. 
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49, Hua chiao, 46 $8, Zanthorylum Bungei, Pl Occurs 
both in wild and cultivated states, 

43. Kou hua chiao, $i) 75 A, Zanthorylum alatium, Roxb, 

44, Veh hua chiao, BP ZE , Zanthorylion setoswm, [Temasl. 

45, Shan fw chino, [| GA AR, Lindera glanea, GL? The 
fruit is eaten by the peasants, Another name for this shrub 
is mu chiang teu, AR TE +H. 

46, Kw ch‘iao mé, FE Fe BE, Magopyrum tatariewm, Gaertn, 

47. Tien ch‘iao mé, Ht EE RE, Fagopyrum esculentum, 
Moench. These two kinds of buckwheat are cultivated at 
Ichang. At Patung, o variety of the last, an autumn crop, 
ia named fu chia fR FR. See Williams, o74. 

48. Chiao tang kuet, $2 fai, Patung name for Pagapyrwn 
eymosum, Jfeissn., which occurs wild in the glens «about 
Iebang ; but I have not heard any Ichang native name for it. 
It is, in great probability, the Tien ch‘tac mi, Ke Re Be, of 
Ch. xx. 71, where the figure corroborates the identification. 
See descriptive part of Ch. x. 70. 

49, Ch‘iaa md han, 3 2 BB, Polygonum nepalensis, Meise. 

50. Yeh ef‘iao t'ou ict, BF ET =, Alfium Bakeri, Regel. 

51. Chieh ts‘ao, ff Bi, chich ku ts‘ao, ff #4 Ht, Lquisetum 
ramosusimum, Desf, 

52. Chieh kéng, HR HR, of Ch. vir 11, is Platyeodon 
grandijforum, AJD.C. Common plant on the barren hills 
here, with blue, bell-like flowers. 

5d. Chien tao tzit ts‘ao, $2 J] FB, “Laetuca versicolor" D.C. 

od. Glien clung dsiao, HL JE 79, a name for Gynura 
pinnatiida, D.C. Bee San chi. 

55. Chien féng kan, 5 Bl Be, Fvodia meliefolia, Bth. 

56. Chien hetieh fet, FL ti Fe, Meconeurum sinense, [emsl. 

of. Ch'ien ts‘ao, TG Bt, Rubia cordifolia, L. This is the 
source of “Indian madder;” but in this neighbourhood I 
have not heard of any dye being extracted from the root. 
Bee Williams, p. 983. 
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58. Chien li huang, + Hl 36, Senecio chinensis, D.C. This 
plant is also known as wang hua chih te‘ao, Tt 7§ te Hi. It 
is a ¢s‘ao yao, and is described and figured in Ch, xx. 7. 

59. Chien iu, Fit GH, Angelica ap. No. 10 of Index Flore 
Sinensis, p. 34, locally also known as ai-hu, Be fiJ. See No. 507. 

60. Ch'ien niu, Be 42, Pharbitis hederacea, Chy. Occurs 
here as a weed in gardens, and it resembles the plant described 
by this name in Ch. xxi. 61. 

61. Shan chih ma, (JE Mik, Linum usitatissimum, £. Flax 
is cultivated in the mountains of the Patung district, not for 
the fibre, but for the oil which the seed yields. It is figured 
in Ch. mm. 31. Linum perenne, L., is also known by the 
same name. 

62. Yen chih ma, (8 IE Bt, Patrinia villosa, Juse. 

63. Chih chia ts‘ao, f@ Hi Ei, Impatiens balaamina, L. 
Several wild species of Balsam also occur in the glens, which 
are sometimes termed yeh (35) chih chia te‘ao. 

64. Chil-tzi hua, He FF 7E, Gurdenia florida, LZ, In 
Szechwan this character is pronounced tz#*, in Ichang ézu!. 

65. Chin pa tou, 4 , q, at Ichang: Ting pa tow, €f, at 
Patung: Smilax china, £, This common creeper is not, as 
supposed by some, the source of tu-jfu-ling (g.v.) or China- 
root. The Pa chi, $RSY, of Ch. xxrt. 55, is probably Smilax 
china, L. 

66, Chin yin hua, @ #8 4E, applied to Lonicera Japonica, 
Thbg., and other climbing species of Lonteera. 

G7. Shui chin ts‘ai, 9K FE SE, Genanthe stolonifera, D.C. 
A weed growing on the sides of rice-fields. It is probably the 
shui ch‘in, 3 Wy, of books. Also Ginanthe sp. of Index Flore 
Sinensis, p. 302. 

68. Chia ch‘in te‘at, i FE 32, Cardamine macroplylla, W. 
A Patung name. 

69. Feh chin te'ai, EP JP 3, Cardamine iirsuta, LZ. A 
common weed at Ichang. . 
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70. Ching chieh, #| ZF; applied to various plants, as 
Phihetrospermum chinense, Bge. (which is the tu (-—E) ehing- 
chigh, fionred in Ch. xxi. 57), Mfosla dicanthera, Aax., an 
Elsholizia aff. E. incisa Bth., Melampyrum sp. 

71. Chiing ting, FF BR, Cocculus Thunbergu, D.C: 
Coceulus ep.: and also Pericampylus incanus, MMiy. 

72. Ch'ing ming ts‘ao, jy YA Bt, Gnaphelium multiceps, 

Wall, a Szechwan name. 

73. Chto pu t'a, f Ay PR, at Ichang applied to a very 
thorny creeper occurring on the clitts; Pterolobium punctatum, 
Hemal. This species is figured in Ch. xxrit 56, with the 
name 3 Fe i. At Patung ch‘io pu ta is a synonym of 
Tz'u pao-t'iou, 7.0. 

74. Chix te‘ai, SE SE, Allium tuberosum, Rey, (= A. 
odorum, L.'), cultivated at Ichang. 

75. Feh ohiu is‘at, OF SE 32, Alliam Thanbergit, Don. 

76. Chiu lung Ast, JU fig Ba Clematis Genthamiana, 
Alemel., and other similar species. A Patong name. 

77, Chiu kang shu, JL Bi tt, “an Quercus phillyrieoides 
A, Ge?” An evergreen oak with very small loaves, common 
on the tops of the cliffs at Iechang; and it may generally be 
seen at the temples in the mountains. 

78. Chiu shu, afb Hg, often, on account of the long poda, 
named ch‘iu kang tou tru, HEL BF, Cetalpa Kempferi, 
8. § Z Ch'in (Williams, 1001) includes also C. Bungei, 
CG. A. Mey., which occurs in the north; and aceording to the 
figure in Ch. xxxmr. 47, Tra, #8, also means Catalpa, 
Williams, p. 1031. 

79. Ts'u ch‘iu, Hi) Hf, Acanthopanay ricinifolium, Seem., 
alarge, very thorny tree with leaves resembling somewhat 
the Catalpa, whenca the Chinese name. It is figured in 
Ch, uxxiv. 16. Bee IWilkams, 1001. This name is also 
sometimes applied to another thorny tree, Zanthomylum 
ailanthoides, &. & 2. ? - 
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80. Ch‘o ch'o miao, FG HG Ty, Sambucus chinensis, Ldl. 
This is the [i 3& or #4 BA of books. See Ch. xr. 75. 

81. Ch'o shu, #E #§, Sambucus Sieboldianus, Bl, which 
may be the #E Ae of Ch. xxv. 15. 

82. Chow shu, #§ fj, more commonly ¢‘ieh chou, HE A, 
Quercus glauca, Thhy. See Williams, p. 48. <A variety of this 
species with smaller leaves is sometimes distinguished as the 
emall-leaved ¢ieh chou. At Patung, in addition to @. glauea, 
another species of evergreen oak (which on the Kew list is 
marked “ Quercus sp., has not been identified, very different 
from the other Chou tree”) is called by the name T"ieh chow. 
The wood of these oaks is very hard, and is, I believe, 
known in Hankow to foreigners as ‘“‘white oak.” See 
Ch, xxxvit. 1. 

83. Chow mou tan, SL AE BL, Clerodendron jfotidum, Don., 
figured in Ch, xv. 46, A common, well-known plant at 
Iehang. 

64. Chiou mou tan shu, 52 Et HL i, Cleredendron 
trichotomum, Thbg. 

85. Chou chun, GL #§, clilantus glandulosa, Desf. 

86. Ch'ou liang-teit, FL GE, Premna microphylla, Turcz? 

87. Ci'ou hin t2a ta‘ao, FL BL BS, a common grass, 
Andropogon Vachellit, Nees ? 

88, Chit hua, HY 4b, Chrysanthemum sinense, Sab. 

80. Chit la ts'ao, GE fie Ei, at Hankow named chit-tzi ts‘ao, 
Gk - Br, Galiuin aparine, £., and other species as G. tricorne, 
Wih., G. trachyspermum, Gray. With the name dz Fie TR, a 
Galium is figured in Ch. xxi. 37, See also Ch, xxi. 31. 

90. Chiteh yiteh t‘ing, Bt A UGE, Bauhinia glauea, Wall. 

91. Chaieh, Wg, Pteris aquilina, ZL. An arrow-root like 
substance named efhdeh jen is prepared from the rhizome at 
Ichang, Patung, ete., where thie fern is cultivated. See 
Ch wv.17. Williams, p. 446, and Zottoli’s Cursus, 111., give 
incorrect identifications. - 
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92. Ling chiieh, #} FR, a term sometimes applied te other 
large ferns, as Nephrocdinm jitia-mas, ete. 

083. Shui chu t2i, It ft F, Phyllostachys nigra, Munro, a 
common, small bamboo, which flowers annually. 

94, Chu yeh ts‘ai, Pf BE Se, Commelyna communis, Z., and 
C. Benghalensis, L. 

05. Clue li The characters are given in tho Ichang 
Gazetteer as AR HE, but properly shoukl be fj BA Quercus 
sclerophylla, Lind This evergreen oak occurs about Ichang. 
The acorns are used to make a substance resembling bean- 
curd, named #a@ -F RR. This onk is deseribed in Ch. 
xxx. 44, where mention is also made of the fou-fe got from 
the acorns. At Patung an evergreen oak, possibly a different 
species, oceura with the same name. See Williams, p. 87. 

96. Chu yi, 2E Wa, Frodia rutecarpa, Sth Tis is the 
Wu chu yi, GL ZEA, of books. See Wilhiens, p. 86, and 
under the heading La-tz: (Nos. 212 and 213), the more 
common name at Ichang. 

O7. Chu éh to, Bt HE 3, Monochoria vaginalis, Presl. 

98. Ch'n ma, 2 fii, Bahmeria nivean, HL §& A. The 
cultivated kind is often termed here Asien ma, $f Mf. 

99. Shui ch‘u ma, Ie 4S if, loosely applied to other species 
of Belmeria, as 8. platyphylla, Lon, B. diffusa, Wed, and 
other similar plants, as Pilea. 

100, Ci‘ai ch'u ma, 2B 22 RR, Filleirunen frutescena, BL 

101, Fei wo teu alee, FE ER fl, Acer oblongum, Well. 

102. Feng dsiang, FH, Liguidambar formosana, Hance. 
Ten-chests at Hankow are made from the wood of this tree, 
and from that of another species not yet named. 

108. fing tang duan, BE AR GE, Relomannia glutinosa, Lid. 

104. Mu yang, et #8, or hung (#1) fu-yang, the Chinese 

nutgall tree, Athus semi-alata, Ifurr., See Ch. xxxv. 38. 

105. Ching fu yang, Fy BE HE, Iehus ap.? This occurs in 

the Patung district, and also vroduces nutgalls. Specimens 
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lately sent to Kew will enable the specific name to be 
determined. The Patung collector distinguishes the galls 
from this tree os wu p‘et tz, those from the preceding tree, 
as ch‘i pei tzu (4G RY FF); but at Ichang the galls of Rhus 
semi-alata are known as 7, BY -f. 

106. fu yung hua, SE BF FE, Mibiseus mutabilis, E. Bee 
Ch. XXxV. 59. 

107. Huo, #F. At Ichang Artemisia, anc sometimes species 
of Chrysanthemum, Anaplhalia, etc., are indicated by this 
general name, 

108. Peh hao tzu, — HE fF, Artemisia vulgaris, L. See 
Ai-hao, whieh is another name for this variable species. 

109. Ch'ou hao, BL ER, Artemisia annua, LZ. The name 
occurs in Ch. x1. 92, where the plant is figured. 

110. Chit t'ou hao, HE GE, Artemisia Japonica, Thdg. 
This name oceurs in Ch. xiv. 9, 8 a synonym of EE #, and 
the figure corresponds to our plant. 

lll. ‘ung hao, FA ys, Chrysanthemum coronarium, L. 
Cultivated. See Ch. rv. 35. . 

112. i7é tzu yeh, FR -F BE, Symplocos erategoides, Don. 

113. Hd han t‘iao, BB WE, Viburnwn sp. nova? 

114. Ching ho yeh, Hp Tif HE, Patung name for two species 
of Ligularia. The identification of Digularia with Tu-héng 
isa mistake. See No. 152. 

115. Ao shou wu, {ol 7 A, Polygonum multilorum, Thég. 
When the root assumes a likeness to the human figure, it 
sells for a very large sum, and is deemed an invaluable drug. 

116. Ho isiang, #2 FF, Lophantus rugosus, T. §& May. 
The name is also applied, at Patung, to a plant “ near 
Dracocephalum urticifolia, Mig.” 

117. How pao te‘ao, Mit fl BY, ie., “asthma” grass. Hou! 
ping is an Ichang term for asthma.” See Williama, p. 174. 
At Patung is Epimedium macranthum, M. & D. Bee under 
the heading Fin Fang Ho, No. 556. 

. 
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118. Hou chua tzu, # YR -F, Crateyrs cuneata, S. § 4, 
and C, pinnatifida. Sea Shan-ehe. 

119. Alou erh tooo, Ge Gl A, Sapindus Michorossi, Gaert. 
The Wu Awan tzu, 46 # , or plier, #G, of Looks. Bee 
Ch. SXxv. 85, and Williams, pp. 246, 248, 690. The fruit 
is useil as soap. For the other soap-trees at Ichang, see 
under Tsao-chio. 

120. How p‘o, ELE, Magnolia sp. nora. The bark of this 
tree is a famous Chinese drug, largely exported from Sze- 
chwan. ‘Two varieties, one with red and the other with white 
flowers, are cultivated in the mountains of the Patung 
district. The leaves are very large, some being 16 inches 
long. .This seems to be the tree figured in Ch. XXXVIIL 4, 
with the name ¢'u iow p'o (-F #8). The description in 
Ch. xxxi. 30 seems to point to another tree. Specimens 
from Szechwan, especially of the wikl tree that is said to 
yield a bark mach superior in price, would be very valuable. 
Enquiries ought also to be made whether there is more than 
one tree known by the name jou po, Soe the heading P'e, 
No. 477, and Wilhkams, p. 711. 

121. Au evh ts‘ao, BROIL Fi, Saxifraga sermentosa, L. 

122. Hulo po, Gi BE 49, Daneus carota, &. The wild plant, 
which is very common, is known 1a yele (IEF) fee fo po. 

128. Shan ie lo po, (l] $8 BE 4. At Patung the name 
for Senecio (Cacalia) ap, nova ? 

124. Hu lu pao yeh, # ME fl BE, Petastites Japoniva, 
& § 2.2? In Japan this plant is Avan tung hua, #e 4S fE; 
but at Ichang the dried flowers of riobotrya Japonica are 
known by this name. The souree of the Chinese drug tung 
hua, 22 ¢é, that is exported from Szechwan and also, I 
believe, from Tientsin, is unknown. 

125. Au i, ait HE, Querews aliena, BL See Williams, 
p- 241, and also the heading Li, No. 229. 

126. Hua shéng, 4 42, Arachia hypogea, L. 
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127. Feh hua-shéng, BF fe E, Crotalaria ferruginea, Grah. 

128, Hua ko shu, FSi (R, the Hua, ii, of books. Betula 
eylindrostachya? Occurs in the mountains to the south. See 
Ch, XXxv. 36 and Ch, xxxvi 41, and Williams, p. 241. 

129, Huai t'ung, #& 3%, Patung name for Clematis 
puberula, Ek. f. & 7., and similar species. 

Ta huai t'ung, 7 HE 0, ia a name for Clematis montana, 
D.C., a lovely species, hitherto only recorded from the 
Himalayas, which oceurs in the mountains south of Ichang. 

130. Auai shu, #3 Hit, Sophora Japonica, L. 

131. Huan hsiang shu, $i FH Bh, Platycarya strobilacerc, 
8. § 4 Hua hsiung, 7E FF, ancl Auat hetang, 8 FH, ure also 
names given to it in other districts. By the second name it 
is described in (A, xxxvitl. 3, where there is an excellent 
figure. This is the éou-lu, SY AE, of ancient writers. Huai, 
fi, is also given as a synonym in Ch. xxxiv. 10. The 
various names above are based upon the last-named. The 
cones are used at Ichang for dyeing. 

132. Huang ching, FF Hi, Vitex negundo, L. 

138, Huang hua ts‘ai, EE 46 32, Hemerocallis flava, L. 

134. Huang tua te'oi, FE I SH, and Auang-/wa-ts‘ai, 
Mm fi 34, Crepe Juponica, D.C. A small weed, very 
variable, the leaves of which are eaten. See Ch. rv. 48. 

135. Huang lua chih. See Chtien li kuang, No, 58. 

136. Auang tou pan, BEG BE, Celastrus articulatus, Thbg. 

137. Ai huang Ken, Fe BE RH, Corydalis sp. nova? A 
conspicuous plant, with yellow fowers in Spring, growing on 
the ledges of the cliffs in the gorges, ete. The root is used 
locally as a drug. 

Huang lien or ali lien (3 GE), a medicine largely exported 
from Szechwan, is probably Coptis teeta, Wall, CHNISTY, 
Commercial Plants, Iv., says the specimens of Dr. Porter 
SMITH, in the museum of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
London, are certainly rhizomes of Coptis teeta. 
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138. Feh huang lien, BF H iM, Corydalis tucisa, Pers, 

139. .Auang lien yr, H Gk JF, often sounded as if htectng- 
ni-a, Pistacia chinensis, Bye The leaf-lds of this tree are 
eaten in the same way as those of the cedrela, and are hy some 
considered better. ‘This tree is described in Ch. XXNVIT. 3 as 
ia if 7K, and in the same work, xxxiv. 2, os DE Hie Hg. 

140. Huang tsa te'u, Tt FA ye, Patung name for Herberis 
Wallichiana, D.C. Thisis perhaps tho Je ig Git of Ch. xxxvi. 
54. The description and figure correspond, exeept that at 
Patung it is a shrub, not a large tree. 

141. Huang ch‘in, TE 4, Patung name for Berberis 
nepalensis, Spr., at Ichang somotimes termed fang-lien. It 
is probably the shrub figured in Ch. xxxvi. 28, while that 
on p. 29 is perhaps Berberis Mortunei, Lindl. 

143. Aang ts'ao, 9E BY, Neteropogon hirtus, Pers. This is 
the “‘spear-crass ” of foreign sportsmen. At Ichang it is 
much used for thateh, being preferred for that purpose to 
straw. It is the BE 3 or Hi Hh of Ch. vir. 10. Another 
spear-grass is known as pao fii ts‘ao, q.v. 

143. Aut hsiang, Ey FF, Foniculum vulgare, Gaert. 

144, Hui t'ou eh‘ing, El G8 Pf, Cyperus rotundus, E. In 
the Ching-chou Fa Gazetteer this name is given as a 
synonym of fb #, and the identification is correct according 
to the figure in Ch. xxv, 35. Another name is = (if =F. 
Other species of Cyperus are ocensionally named yi tou 
eh‘ing. Cyperus Tria, L., is the #] = #R of Ch. xxv. 55. 
See Williams, p. 814. 

14. Hui then han, aR OR Vi, Chenopodium album, DZ. The 
HR BA of books. See Ch. rv. 89 and Williams, p. 890, 

146, Hung liang, 4 2, Huscaphis Staphyleoides, 8. § Z. 

147. Huo yen ts‘ao, GRR, Sedum drymariodes, Hance. 
This name is given as a synonym of + # in Ch. xr. 84; but 
the figure there represents a different species of Sedum. 


146. Avo tan te‘ao, KOA. See Pa ho ts‘ao, 
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149. Huo lien ts‘ao, J FE EA, Sedum sarmentosum, Boe. 

150, Afst taao hua, He YR fE, Mirabilis jalapa, L., so. called 
because the flowers open, during the summer, in the evening, 
the usual time for Chinese to take a both. It is alao named 
Jén tang lua, Bp BF FE: 

151. Alsi hein, #4 3@, vulgarly in Ichang pronounced effi 
hein. Used alone these characters probably indicate Asarum 
Steboldii, but as I huve been unable to procure flowering 
specimens, the specific mame is uncertain. See Williams, 
p. 74, 

152. Ma ti het hein, BS tf $n 3B, or BE Bi He, Ma-ti-hsiang, 
This is the Tu-héng, $E @, of P. xim. 54, and is probably 
Asorum Blumei, but as I have not yet heard from Kew 
concerning this plant, the specific name is uncertain, It 
flowers early in spring and occurs in shaded places on the 
cliffs. See Williams, p. 169, where the identification is 
incorrect. 

153, Sei yeh hei hein, (OSE A Ee, Chloranthus Japonicus, 
Sieh, and perhaps another species, not yet identified, are thus 
named. This is given in CA. VII. 29, as a synonym of chi-t, 
YG, and the figure is probably meant for CAloranthus 
Japonieus. At Ichang two other species also ocenr—C, 
Fortunei, Solme, and (. angustifolius, Cliv., often known as 
ch i-hein. 

154. Chuyeh hei hein, PY RE HAE, Pyenostelma chinensis, 
Boe Ino Ch. vu. 21, where -t #9 2€ is given as a synonym, 
the description undoubtedly applies to this plant, which bears 
the officinal name of 7@ & (9); but the figure represents 
some other plant. In Japan, the last Chinese name signifies 
Pyenostelma chinensis. 

155. sien, %, in Hupeh, etc., pronounced han. Bee 
Ai tien han and the following. 

156. Tung han te‘ai, 22 Hi, SE, Malva verticillata, L., 
probably the & g of Ch, 11. 1, where the synonym Am 32 3E 
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is given; but Hunan people tell me that the second character 
is wrong here, and should be H. Cultivated and wild at 
Ichang. 

In Hongkong, tung hu‘ei tou, & 3 F, apparently indicates 
Abutilon indicum, G. Don. See China Review, Xvi. 8. 

In Ch. ut. 7, by RH BE, Malva verticillata, L., in the wild 
state, is probably meant. The synonym given there, ch*i 
p‘an ts‘ai, Ht # HE, is, I am told, used in Ching-chou Fu 
for Wild Malva. 

157. Mao tung han ts‘ai, — & HF SE, Vulva parviflora, L. 
Cultivated at Ichang. 

158. Yeh han ts‘ai, Df HB; 38, Alalva verticillata, L., and 
also Acroglochin chenopodioides, Schr. 

159. Tieh han ts‘ai, &% F He, Acalypha gemina, Spr. 
Compare Ch. mu. 11. 

160. Lz*u han, Hi) HB, Amarantus spinosus, L. 

161. Hsia ku ts‘ao, BH Hi BH, Brunella vulgaris, L., which 
is also termed ku-niu-t‘ou, fE 4 Tf. Ajuga decumbens, 
Thbg., is also named hsia ky ts‘ao by some at Ichang. 

162. Asia-tzu ts‘ao, WF BW, Ancilema nudijforum, Br. 

163. Hstu ku, 7M 3%, Setaria sp. Cultivated in tho 
mountainous districts near Ichang. The first sound may be 
a vulgar pronunciation of su, 3H. 

164. Heti tuan, $i Bf, Dipsacus asper, Wall. This plant, 
which is used as a drug, is well figured in Ch. xt 32. 
See Williams, p. 823 and Porter Smith, p. 64, where the 
identifications are wrong. 

165. Heueh hu t'eng, ff Hi) WR, or Hsiao heuch t*eng, 
Sy fit HR. Schizandra propingua, Hk. f. § T., var. sinenis, 
Oliv., known at Patung as T"ieh ku san. See No. 458. 

166. Hsin ku fing, B FP RM, Aristolochia af. A. 
Kaempferi, W. A common plant on the barren hills behind 
the city. It is figured under this name in Ch. xx1. 3. 
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167. The last, at Patung, is a name for Eupatorium 
Wallichtt, D.C. Compare CA, xt. 17. 

168. J chth hua, — Be fe, or chi yeh ¢ chih hua, 4 TE 
— i f£, Paris polyphylla, Sm. The last name is given in 
Ch xxiv. 34 ag a synonym of 3 ff{; and the figure 
represents a species of Paria, 

169. J tet ts‘ao, EE He, Ewphordia humifueca, Wo A 
little plant, which grows in the dry, gravelly beda of 
streams; used locally in eye-diseases. 

170. Jua4t ku, (the firat character unknown), Amarantus 
paniculatus, L. Ya ku, Ei @, is another name for the same 
cultivated plant. 

171. K‘ai fou chien, FA O 87, Campylandra ep. nova. 
Root is used in mouth and throat diseases. This species is 
known at Patung as di liao yeh. See No, 455. 

In Ch. xv. 25 FA Of @ is given as a synonym of Wan 
n‘ien ch‘ing, HY 32 Ff, aud is said to be used for curing snake- 
bite at Kiukiang. Wan nien ch‘ing at Ichang is applied to a 
similar but smaller plant, which is cultivated in pots. It is 
also a new species of Campylandra., 

172. Kan hen ts‘ao, BF PP Hi, Mosla dianthera, Max. 

173. Kan yen (BE fk) wu-tzu: name at Patung for 
Polygonum cuspidatum, &. & 2., the root of which is said to 
be used for dyeing yellow. Ww*-tzw is the phrase at Ichang 
for stem and leaves of an herb or undershrub, and there is 
no character apparently for wut. This plant is named also 
kang-yo-t‘ai, pi) 32 2, tuan yang (3 WB) wu-ted, and 
kao-liang-sun-izu, (No. 175). 

174. Kan hsiang t'éng, #0 & FR, Mallotus repandus, Marg., 
also named tao kua ch‘a. The leaves are said to be used for 
adulterating tea. See No, 445. 

175. Koo-Hang sun teu, fy BE SE . See No. 170, 

176. Ko t‘éng, #§ JR, Pueraria Thunbergiana, Bth, The 
root is made into ko-fén, an arrowroot like preparation ; 
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from the finer twigs, strings and gun-fuses (4 #8) are mado, 
In Ichang the cloth, to-pw, is not made, but I learn it is 
produced in other parts of the province, Wuch‘ang, ete. 

177. Ké shan heiuo, BR W jf, Cynanchum Wilfordii, Max. ? 

178. Ké tung ch‘ing, i 2% FF, Llex sp. 

179. Kou, #§. Broussonetiu papyrifera, Vent. In K‘ang Hi, 
a distinction is made between this and ch‘u, #§, but they 
signify the same tree. In Ichang, how is alone used, and the 
paper made from the bark is known as how p‘t chih or p‘i chih 
simply. 

At Patung, a species of “ Broussonetia near B, Sieboldii, 
Bi.?” occurs, named /isiao-kou, sJv $f. The bark is used to 
make paper, like thut of the preceding tree. 

180. Kou wei tt, fi) BF, Setaria glauca, Beauv., and S. 
viridis, Beauv. See Ch. xu. 4, under 3, and Williams, p. 1114. 

181. Kou wei pa, fy B fF, or mao (3) hou wei pa, 
Lysimachia clethroides, Duby. At Ichang, the fox is known 
as mao-kou, 

182. Kou ya kén, fay FF Hk, Cynodon dactylon, Pers. 

183, Kou lan ma, Fh] BE HR, Mullotus chinensis, Juss. 

184. Kou erh ch‘a, 2) § 4%, Patung name for Berchemia 
racemosa, S. § Z., and B. lineata, D.C. 

185. Kou ch‘i teu, Hy A F, Lycinm chinense, Mill. See 
Williams, p. 329, where it is wrongly identified as Berberis. 

186. Ku érh téng, ¥% [2 YR, Patung name for Coceulus 
Thunbergti, 11.C. See No. 71. 

137. Ku ching is‘uc, #3 # BH, Lriocaulon truncatum, 
Hance? This name in China is applied to the genus 
Ffriocauton. See Ch. xiv. 38, 

188. K‘u wo ma, #3 BS RR, at Ichang is Lactuea denticuluta, 
Houtt, at Patung Sonchus arvensis, L. and S. oleraceus, L. 

189. K‘u ts‘ai, 7E 38, Lactuca squarrosa, Mig., L. 
amurensis, Regel., aud sometimes at Ichang Zarawucum 
officinale, Wg., is so called. 


Lad 
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190. A‘u shen, 7G 28, Sophora Kronei, Hance. Used at 
Ichang as a veterinary medicine. The figure in Ch, vitt 5 
is not good, but from the description and mention made of it 
asa drug for cattle; I have no doubt that the Ichang plant is 
intended. See Williams, p. 735. 

191, Ku ki tev, 7 22 F-, Prunus Japonica, Thbg. 

192. K‘u t‘ao, FA BE, Prunus Ssiort, FL & 8. 

193. ua h'u kua, (6 A IR, Triehosanthes multiloba, Mig. 
and 7. Kirilowiit, Afaz., which oceur at Ichang. The fruit 
is used asadrug. Also known as Ten hua jén and Kua- 
lou-t‘éng. See Ch. Xxil. 28, where different plants are 
figured. 

194. Yeh bu tua, SF PF I, applied to the last and also to 
Cucumis trigonis, Road. 

195. Mao ku hua, 3 FF MR, Thladiantha nudiflora, Hemel. 
This resembles the Wang kuna, TE JR, of Ch, xxrt. 30, 

196. Awe low téng, I RE OR, TAladiantha? Henry, 
Hemsl. It may be one of the plants figured in CA, XXII. sil 

197. Kuai teao, $9 FB, Hovenia duleis, Thhyg. 

198. Kuon yin ts‘ao, #3 #f Ei, Peristrophe tinctoria, Nees. 
This looks like the figure in Ch. x. 22. 

199. Kuan chung, ¥f fit, Woodwardia radicans, Sm. The 
rhizome of this large fern is used as a drug, and is also 
necessary in the preparation of ko-fén, BY $f}. The Paris 
Exhibition Catalogue erroneously gives Aspidium faleatum. 
The figure in Ch. vir. 16 represents young plants, not 
bipinnate as in older specimens. 

200. Mao kuan chung, 3 FE {f, Cnoclea orientalis, Hook, 
and Nephrodium jiliv-mas, Rich, which occur in the 
mountains. 

901. Kuan t'ow chien, BGR 33, Viola Patrint, D.C., 
V. variegata, F., and V. canina, L. At Ichang, huan*-t‘ow 
signifies a plough-share. See No. 225. 


. 
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202. Kuei p‘i, RE jk, Cinnamomum, sp. This bark comes 
from a Patung tree, and is used as a drug, serving as a kind 
of cassia-bark, 

208. Kuei hua, RE 7, Osmanthus fragrans, Lour. 

204, Kuo-lu-huang, j& ff 3, figured in Ch. xm. 13. 
“An Lysimackia Christine, Hance?” 

205. La shu, of #3, Ligustrum lucidum, Ait. A common 
evergreen treo at Ichang. This tree is the ni-chén, or Wy of 
books. See Ch. xxxvi. 49 and P. xxxvi. 37. The wax- 
insect occurs on this tree in Szechwan, according to Hosts, 
but at Ichang it oceurs on a /raxinus only. 

206. Shan la shu, {lj Sit Hf, Ligustrum chinense, Lour, 
This is figured, in Ch, xxxvit. 18, as the hsiao-la, sJy $8. 
Ligustrum ibota, S. §& Z., which oceurs in the Patung district 
on the mountains, may also be indicated by these names. 

207. Shui la shu, 7K 4h Hi}. Name at Patung, and in 
Ch. xxxvit. 18, of Ligustrum lucidum, Ait. 

208. Pehla shu, & Hh Hf, Fravinus sp. On this tree, at 
Ichang, the wax-insect occurs; and insect-wax is 2 local 
product, of no importance commercially. In Szechwan the 
wax-insect is transferred from Ligustrum lucidum and placed 
on a species of Frazinus. 

209. Yu la shu, jth of 8}, Photinia serrulata, Lindl. A 
beautiful, large evergreen tree, occurring in the Monastery 
valley. 

210, La mei hua, #h He FE, Chimonanthus Jragrans, Lindl. 
Occurs wild in ravines near Wén Fo Shan. 

211. Feh la mei hua, BF it $3 FE, Chimonanthus vutens, 
. Oliv... A new species, It is a small evergreen shrub occurring 
in some of the glens off the Ichang Gorge. The flowers are 
white, and bloom in October. 

212. La tet, # F, Lvodia rutecarpa, Benth. This is 
named chu-yai (corruptly pronounced shu ya), RE Ba, at 
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Patung. In P. xxxm. 19, la-te% is given as a synonym of 
shih chu yi, fe 3 Ba. 

215. Yeh la tzu, EF ER, Huodia sp. nova? aff. E. 
rutecarpe, A small shrub, wild on the hills at Patong and 
Nant‘o, The fruit is used as a drug like the last. 

214. P'ao la tei, Hh Rf, Feodia Danielli, Hemsl. The 
word p‘ao signifies worthless; and the fruit of this tree is 
not used. 

215. Feh lan chth-tzit, I BE Re -f, Indigofera Bungeana, 
Steud, and Indigofera tinctoria, £. Small, wild shrubs, not 
used, so far I know, for dyeing at Ichang. 

216. Yeh lan ts‘ao, BE Bj Bi, Liriope graminifolia, Baker, 
Ophiopogon spicatus, Ker. 

217. Lang, 2h, Ulnus parvifolia, Jacg. Bea Williams, 
p. 604, This ia the common elm at Ichang, where the word 
yi, RJ, is not used. Lang-yii is mentioned in Ch. xxxuit. 21. 
Bee also Ch. xxxvi. 11, 15. 

218. Lao lu hua, # HF ZE, Rhododendron (Azalea) sinense, 
Sw. An azalea with yellow flowers, reputed dangerous to 
cattle that browse on it. This is the Yang chth chu, 36 I BH, 
of Ch, xxiv. 19, where the local name is given as a synonym, 
See ling shan hung. 

219. Lao iu hue, at Patung, is a name for Halenia ep. 
nova. 

220. Lao shu t'u, 3 ft, Wi, the name at Ichang for Holly. 
flew cornuta, Lindl, occura on low ground; and another 
species, supposed to be a variety of fler aguifolium, L., is 
eommon on the hills. The same Chinese name is also applied 
to Ttea ilicifolia, Oliv., a common shrub in the glens, which 
has spiny leaves. See Afao erh ted. 

221. Lao shéd pan, 36 WE BE, Rodgersia ap. nova? An 
interesting plant which occurs on the Patung mountains. 

222. The last name is also at Patung applied to the root 
of Asiieh-hu teng, No, 165, 
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223. Lei pa tou, H 7A FH. Patung name for Pennisetum 
cenchroides, W., a common grass. 

224, Léng ts‘ao hua, He Bf, Impatiens sp. A Patung 
name. 

225. Li t'ou chien, 94 GA Ye, Viola Patrinit, D.C. See 
No. 201, and also Ch. xu. 10, where it is figured. 

226. Pan li, #% HE, Castanea vulgaris, Lam. 

227. Mao pan li, % § Sf. A Patung shrub, which bears 
small chesnuts, which are good to eat. Castanea vulgaris, 
Lam., var? This is the mao-li, 3 BE, of Ch. xxxm. 16 and 
the #4] 4q of ancient books. See Williams, pp. 305, 
719, 539. 

228. Chui li, SE If, Castanopsis an C. chinensis, [ance? 
See Williams, p. 539. In Ch. xxx11. 43, a Castanopsis like 
this is figured with the same name. The §§ 38 of P. xxx.*} 
52, is probably the same tree. 

229. Li, #f and ##. These two characters signify oak 
trees; but BE, which has the same sound, is often used. 
Various species of Quercus are distinguished here as 
follows :— 

230. Hu li, Mi ##, Quercus aliena, Bl. A name used at 
Patung and Nant‘o, but at Ichang more often peh fan® li, 
& i ##. The second character may be a corruption of 
Fan*, #, which signifies a cork tree. Williams, p. 126. 

231. Peh fan li. See the last. This name is also given to 
Quercus glandulifera, Bl. 

232. Hsiao peh fan li, Jv 6 KR HE, Quercus Fabri, Hance. 

233. Hsiao hsiang-tzit shu, iJ, F% F HF, Quercus sp. an aff. 
Q. Fabri.?? A scrubby oak, not one foot high. 

234, Hua li, #E BE; hung (#1) hua li. Quercus chinensis, 
Bge. The “chesnut oak” of foreigners. The acorn-cups 
are used in dyeing. 

235. Hou ko li, JE #¥ BE. Identified at Kew as Quercus 
chinensis, Bge., but at Patung, where it occurs, it is popularly 
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distinguished from the foregoing, which also occurs there, 
The bark is very thick and cork-like, and the leaves are 
larger. 

236, For other oaks, see Chiu-hang, chow, chu li, 

237. Lia, lao pti, JT 2, (fret character unknown). 
Hydrangea aspera, Don. This is probably the -b # [lj of 
Ch. x. 8. Lia differs slightly from leh, 3, in Ichang 
colloquial. 

238. Liao chien kan tzu, BW) ff PE -F, Arundo Madagas- 
eariensis, Kth. The stems of this reed are used as bobbins 
for silk. 

939. Liao-tzi, BE F-: la liao tei, Ht BE FF, names for 
many species of Polygonum (excluding . cuspidatum, P. 
perfoliatum, which have different names). Caltivated la liao 
tz is P. orientale, [., used in the preparation of wina 
ferment. It is the Aung ts‘ao, $F Wi, of Ch. x1. 90. See 
Willams, pp. 236, 567, and under P*ang-tzd. 

240. Lien shu, BE HY, Melia Azedurach, DL. 

241. Ku lien teu, 3¢ fe F. At Ichang applied to the 
last and also sometimes to Picrasma quassioides, Benn. The 
K‘u lien teu or ch‘uan lien teu, Ji] RF, a drug largely 
exported from Szechwan, is the fruit of a species of Melia 
not yet identified. I have lately discovered this tree in one of 
the glens off the Ichang gorge, and hope this year to obtain 
specimens in flower, which can be identified, 

242, Ling erh ch‘ai, > i 28, Sabia ap. nova? 

243. Ling clio (in Ichang ling-to), BF #4, Trapa ispinosa, 
Roxb. 

244. Yeh (BP) ling ehio, or t'ieh (RQ) ling ehio, wild in 
ponds, with very small fruit, is a variety of the last. In the 
Index Flore Sinensis, p. 311, all the Chinese varieties ara 
referred to Trepa natans, DL. 

245. T*ieh (GR) ling chic. A name sometimes given to 
Trapella sinensia, Oliv., a plant oceurring in ponds, which 
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constitutes a new genus, referred doubtfully to the natural 
order Pedalinew. The figure in Ch. xvit. 43 resembles it, 
save that the leaves there are not opposite. The plant 
figured is said to occur in Chili with the name, 3% 3 ; and in 
Hunan and Kiangsi 4 3¢ and #% Hh are names given to it. 
As there may be other species of this interesting genus, 
ponds should be carefully scanned by those interested in 
botany, who may have an opportunity of travelling in these 
provinces. 

246. Ling chio ts‘ao, & fi BH, Limnanthemum nymphaoides, 
Link. 

247. Liu, #. This name, which properly indicates the 
willow, is always at Ichang applied to Pterocarya Stenoptera, 
C.D.C., a common tree on the banks of rivers and streams. 
In Szechwan it is known as the RK MM. It is the chi, AB, of 
books, and is figured in Ch, xxxut. 64, where the names 
Be MH and | Hf) are given as synonyms. Seo Williams, 
p. 489, where it is incorrectly identified as a kind of willow. 
At Ichang various species of willow occur, known in 
contradistinction as yang-liu, #% SH. 

248. Shan liu, lj $f], a doubtful Patung name for Clethra 
barbinervis, 8. § Z.? 

249. Lo lo erh ts‘ao, BR WB GE Yi, Pennisetum cenchroides, 
Tr., and Eriochiloa villosa, Ath., two common grasses. 

250. Hung lo po, $< FE Hf, Raphanus sativus, L. 
Cultivated. 

251. Shan lo po, [lj FE Ff and Tien lo po, KR FE FH. 
Common names for Phytolacca acinosa, Roxb, The root is a 
drug, and is the shang lu PR ffs of Ch. xxiv. 3. 

252. Lo chiang shu, $ TE Ht, Cercis chinensis, Bge. The 
second character is properly k‘uang, but at Ichang, in this 
combination, meaning an “open basket,” seems to be 
pronounced chiang. See No. 391. 
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253. Lu ch‘ai, i 2B, p‘ao lu kén-tzu, Hh BR F, 
Phragmites Roxburghiit, Kth P‘ao at Ichang means 
“hollow,” and the second name signifies “hollow reed 
stem.” 

254. Lu mu, #R AR, Rhus cotinus, L. This is figured in 
Ch. xzxv. 44 as huang-lu, 3 Hk. See Williams, p. 555. 

255. Ju ts‘ung, FE $f, Hemerocallis flava, L., known also 
as huang jiwa ts‘at, q.v. These names also include 4. minor, 
Miller, which occurs wild in the glens. 

256. Lu pien hua, Be 2 de. Patung name for Diervilla 
versicolor, 5S. & 2. 

257. Lu mt i‘o-teit, He FE FE -F, Berchemia lineata, D.C. 

258. Lu kuo ch‘ing, RE 3 Ff. Patung name for Camellia 
near C. Euryoides, Lindl. 

259. Du tow ch‘ing, HF Ff, Tlew af. I. costate, Bl 
Another name for this tree is kuet tou ch'ing, A OY Bp. 

260, Lu yueh ling, Fy-AL 8, Luonymus Sieboldianus, BL 

261. Luan ts‘ao, §L Et, Eragrostis tenuissima, Selr. 

262. Lwan-teti-ts‘ao, @l 5, Ef, Muehlenbdergia viridissima, 
Nees, 

203. Lung chao lua, ff JN. 7§- Name for the flowers of 
Lyeorts aurea, Herb, and L. radiata, Herb. See Lao wa 
suan, No. 398. 

264. Ifa hu shao, [G fh HB, Lespedeza tricolor, Turez., 
i. macrocarpa, Bge., and similar species. 

265. Tieh (4) ma hu shao. Sophora vieitfolia, Hanes. 

266. Ma ti hsiang, By EG , Asarum sp. This name is 
given in P. xu 54, as the synonym of tu héng. See 
No. 152. 

267. Ching ma, FF I or BE RE or TY HR; frequently 
pronounced as ch‘in ma at Ichang. This is Abutilon avicenne, 
Gert., and the hemp exported from Szechwan is from this 
plant. See Williams, pp. 408, 422. 
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268. Tang ma, ffi R. Cultivated in mountainous districts 
for the oil from the seed, which has the property of not 
congealing in the coldest weather, and is used for lighting. 
The fibre from it, which is not much used, is locally known as 
BE # Jk, and is used for making string. 

269. Shui ma, 7K fi, of Ch. xxxvill. 33, is perhaps 
Debregeasia edulis, S. § Z., which occurs here in the glens. 

270. Mao ho shang ts‘ao. & #1 fy Hi, Solanum lyratum, 
Thbg. See Tien pao-tzit. 

271. Mao la chu, = 98 4B, Typha near T. Shuttleworthii, 
Sond. Used as a styptic. 

272. Mao ts‘ao, 36 ¥48, Imperata arundinacea, Cyr. This 
is the f 3 of books. See Ch. var. 8, P. xu. 45, 
Williams, p. 581. ; 

273. Mao erh t‘ou, $i 5% 5H, Osmunda regalis, L. Tho 
name is also given at Patung to Berberis Fortunei, Lind. 
See No. 141. At Ichang the genus Euphorbia is called by 
this name. 

274. Mao erh te‘u, $% 54 Wy. At Patung llex Pernyi, Fr. ; 
at Hankow, Ilex cornuta, Ldb. The latter is figured in 
Ch. xxxv. 50, where this name is given as a synonym of 
Kou ku, Hq FP. 

275. Mao erh luan, $§ 54 98, Vitis serjianefolia, Bge. and 
Vitis, No. 22 of the Index Flora sinensis. Of. Ch. xtx. 47. 

276. Hsiao mé tung, jv BE 2, Liriope graminifolia, 
Baker. 

277. Mé wan teit, BE Ba F, Pisum sativun, L. Cultivated. 

278. Yeh mé wan-tzit, BP BE Be -F, Vicia sativa, L. 

279. Chin mé wan toi, & BE Ba -F. Lrvum lens, L. 
Lentils ; cultivated in the glens and mountains near Ichang. 

280. Mé ha kung, BE HR Z, Lithospermum arvensis, L. 

281. Mén t‘ou huo, fj BA FE, Daphne Genkwa, S. & Z. 
This is the yilan hua, $8 FE, of books. See Williams, p. 1135 
and Ch. xxiv. 44. The figure on p. 46 of the latter probably 
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represents the same, and the name given there, 4> J A}, is 
also used at Ichang. 

282. Huang min t'ou Awa, Te Fi) GA YE, Wiketremis 
chamedaphne, Meien, The ff 3k, of Ch. Exrv. 31 is perhaps 
this or an allied species. 

283. Jdéng hua, Ht 4G, Buddlea sp. A Nanto name. A 
drug with this name or that of fe @é 7£, is exported 
from Hankow. It is perhaps Buddleta officinalis, Maz. In 
Mélanges liologiques, x. 676, Maximowicz says this occurs in 
Shensi and Kansu, and is brought from there to Hankow, 
and is officinal; tin Chinese ‘‘mun-chua.” At Ichang méng-hua 
is the name of a garden-shrub, not yet identified. 

284. Mi hua tzu, HE ZE fF, Polygala Mariesit, Hemal. 

280. Jdieh lang huang tz‘u, we bits Tz Taal . Patung name for 
Rosa multiflora, Thhg. 

286. Jfien uw tteo, 3M HAS. Ichang name for several 
species of Budelleia. 

287. Mien ma t‘éng, #8 Aik FE. Patung name for Mueuna 
sempervirens, Elemsl, See No, 313, 

268. Fek mien hua, BF AGE, Anemone Jopontea, Sieh. A 
common flower in the glens in antumn. The name is due to 
the appearance of the fruit, which is woolly. See Ch. xx. 
68, where an anemone, perhaps this species, is figured with 
the same native name. 

289. Jifien téng, TH Fg, Celastrus Aindsti, BL 

290. Yeh mo li, BF Fe wl, and mé li pao, FE Fj GI. Patung 
names for Styrae Japonicum, S. & Z., and 8, Fortune, 

291. Aung mou tun, #0 4: J}. Patung name for Althea 
rosea, Cav. 

292. Adu chu yu, HE #§ HH, Siegesbeckia orientalis, L. 

293. Adu chu lai, Ht HF HA, Aanthium strumarium, L. 

294, Ching mu dsieng, Pf AC FR, Aristolochia ap. 

295. Jf kua, FRO, Pyrus Cathayensis, Hemal, 

206. Mu due tzu, AR HU), Crategus pyracantha, Pers, 
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297. Mu pi, Ae ¥, Magnolia yulan, Desf. Occurs in the 
Patung mountains, where the flower is used as a drug. 

298. Mu tzu shu, 7 F HY. Colloquial name in Hupeh for 
the Vegetable Tallow tree, Sapium sebiferum, Roxb. This 
name is given in Ch. xxxv. 11. The vegetable tallow is 
known as p‘i yu, J& #. In Stent, po-yu (ff) is perhaps an 
error for chiu (fi) yu, though the latter is not colloquial. 

299. Mu t‘uny, AC fh. Patung name for Clematis grata, 
Wall. The name is used at Ichang for two species of 
Clematis, not yet named. For other names for Clematis, see 
huai-t'ung and wei ling hsien. 

300. Nai shu, $f #}, of Ch. xx1. 1, is probably Codonopsis 
lanceolata, S. § Z., which occurs at Ichang. 

301. Nai chiang pao, Hh BE Bh, “Licus of. I. erectum,” 
Thbg. 

302. Nan shan yeh, HR lf BS, Celastrus latifolius, Hemal. 
A powder made ont of the pounded leaves mixed with flour, 
is much used at Ichang, Patung, ete., as an application to 
growing cabbage, turnips, ete., to prevent the ravages of 
insects. 

303. Nan shu, fj HY, Persea nanmu, Oliv., now referred 
to the genus Machilus. See Williams, p. 614. The wood of 
this tree, which is very good, is often erroneously spoken of 
as ‘‘cedar" by foreigners. Other species of Machilus, 
Lindera, etc., are often loosely spoken of as being kinds of 
nan tree. 

304. Ta yeh nan, Ke HE Hh, Litewa (?) sp. 

305. Nan t'ien chu, Fy K Pf, Nandina domestica, Thbg. 
Occurs wild in the glens, and is also cultivated at 
temples, etc. 

306. Ni chiu ts‘ai, JE RF HE, or ni chiu ch‘ian (8), Boltonia 
indica, Benth. See Ch‘ai hao. 

307. Niu shé tao, 4 FH 3. Patung name for Hydrangea 
aspera, Don., and H. longipes, Hemsl. 
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808. iu ahd Mou, 42 a HA, Rumer acetosa, DL, 

309. Niu chin tiao, 4 #36, Lindera af. L. glauce, Bl. 
A small tree with very tongh wood, common at Ichang. 

810. Niw mao chan, *P =& WE, Eleocharis aciewlaris (L.)? 

311.7 Niw shd tet, “ER, +, Jasminum floridum, Bge. 

d12. Nin ptang tai, 4 Be FF, Arctium (Lappa major, 
Gertn). Cultivated for the seeds, which are used as a drug, 
and known also by the name %& 4, +. 

313. Niu ma t'éng, 4 B FB, Mucuna sempervirens, Hemsl. 
An evergreen creeper, common in the glens. The steams 
sometimes attain a diameter of one foot, as at Tziiyang, on 
the river-bank above Ichang, where two splendid specimens 
occur. It blooms in May, the large, fleshy red flowers 
occurring on the old wood; in winter, pods more than a foot 
in length may be seen hanging down. See Fu-ma t'dng, 
which is more commonly said, See No. 564. 

S14, Niu hei, 42 ER, Achyranthes bidentate, Bl. 

315. By the same name Polygonum pliforme, Thdg., is also 
sometimes indicated; and this species is probably the plant 
figured in the Japanese book So mo tou, tv. 3, where the 
names 4 2 38 and - 4 §R ocenr. 

316. No mi tao tzu, FE HK 4S Ff, Viburnum sp. nova? 
Common at Ichang on the river-bank, with pretty, white 
flowers early in spring. It is used for making pipe-stems. 

817. No mi shu, {5 HE HY, no shu, PE By. Names given 
at Ichang and Patung to various species of Viburnum, as 
F. tomentosum, Thbg., V. phlebostriclum, J. & &, VF. aff. 
dilatato, ete. I have little doubt that by the chia-mi, ae ZK, 
of books, a Vilwrnum is meant. See Ch. xxxv. 6 and 
Williams, p. 589. 

318. No mi tuan erh, FE WR EY GE, Pouzolzia Mspida, 
Benn. 

319. Ni erh hung, Ze Gi HE. Patung name for Polygala 
sibirica, L. var, Japonica. 
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820. Peh chich oun, & (% Bh, Saururus chinensis, Turcz. 
In Ch., descriptive part, 1x. 94, this name is said to be 
wrongly applied to the plant, the proper name of which is 
San peh ts‘ao. The latter name is also used at Ichang for 
this species, which is figured in CA. xiv. 18. 

Peh chieh ou, according to Ch. vit. 3, is the synonym of 
Wang sun, 6 FR. Whether the latter is saurwrus or not, it 
is difficult to determine from the figure. 

321. Pa shu, 7\ BY, Luonymus alatus, Thhy. This is the 
Wei mao, fj 3, of Ch. xxxut. 42. 

322. Pa chio shu, A 4 BR, Marlea begoniefolia, Roxb. 
This is well figured in Ch. xxxvit. 16, under the name by 
which it is known in Szechwan, viz., a chio feng, 7. 3B #8. 

323. Pa chio lien, J\ 4 i, Diphylleia? sp. nova, This 
curious plant, of which specimens in fruit only have been as 
yet obtained, occurs in shaded places in the mountains. It is 
the kuei chiu, 91 FJ, of books, and is figured in Ch, xxiv. 35, 
where the name used at Ichang is given as a synonym. 
Porter Smith, p. 46, wrongly says is Caladium. This error 
probably arose from the fact that tu chio lien, $j HH iM, which 
is given also as a synonym of iuei chiu, in Hupeh signifies 
arisama. 

324. Pa chio hui, J\ $4 TY, Iilicium anisatum, L. This 
shrub oceurs in the glens near Ichang and in the Patung 
mountains. The fruit is not very fragrant, and commercially 
is of no importance. 

325. The preceding name is also given at Patung to a tree, 
af. Pterostyrax corymboso, 8. & Z. 

826. Pati ma, 3 ht Mk, Valeriana officinalis, L.?2 Used 
asadrug at Patung. Letter specimens have since gone to 
Kew, and the identification may require alteration as regards 
the specific name. 

827. Pa yueh cha, A A YE, Holboellia latifolia, Wall., and 
Akebia quinata, Deone. The fruit of these climbing shrubs is 


a 
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large and edible. In Ch, xxx1. 62, where this name is given 
as asynonym of BF AR Ik, Akela quinate is figured. 

325. Pa ta wang, A HE; Voddalia aculeata, Pers. 

629. Pa wang ts‘ao, 7\ HA ER, Lrianthus Japonious, Beauv, 
It is figured in Ch, vit. 32, as [. See Williams, p. 578, 
This large grasa ia sometimes, to distinguish it from the next, 
called chi chao (#E J.) pa wang. 

330. Ho pa wang, fi] J\ TE, Saccharum narenga, Nees. 

dol. Pa ko ts‘ao, 7 Ep HA, Eolipta alba, Haenk. In the 
Ichang Gazetteer, this name is given as a synonym of 
3 ji EY, and the pounded juice is said to be good for 
making the hair black. The latter name and # M5 are given 
in Ch, x1v, 17, where this plant is figured. 

332. Alternanthera sessilis, Br.. is also indicated at Ichang 
by the same name, pa ko ta‘ao. It is depicted in Ch. xm. 31 
as man t‘ien heing, i 7K EE: 

A local synonym of Pa ko ta‘ao is hue tan te‘ao, g.v. 

aa0. P'a shan hu, f@ Wf FR, Hedera feliz, LZ. Common 
ivy, which oceurs on the cliffs at Ichang and Patung. 

334. Pa ai hsiang, §G EE FF, Piwer futokadsura, Sieb. ? 

835. Pai tei ts‘ao, A Ff BH, Panicum crus galli, L. 

306, Pai t'ou kén, HE Fl Hk, Lespedeza macrocarpa, Bye. 

337. Pan chiu (3 14) wu-tett: Medicago denticulata, W., 
Af. lupulina, £., and Leepedeza striata, . & A. In Ch, xv. 
47 the name BE ER Ff occurs, and a Lespedeza is figured, 
said to be like efi yen de‘ao, QE HL 3. The figure of the 
latter, Ch. x11. 85, seems to represent Lespedeza striata. 

436. Pan chiu wang tzu, BE 1G HF, Patung name for 
Nephrodium sophoroides, Deav., N. decursivo-pinnatum, Baker, 
and NV. Beddomei, Baker, 

339. Pan chiu wo, BE 1 H, Aspidium deltodon, Baker. 

340, Pan pien lien, 42 fi GM, of Ch. xiv. 71, is Lobelia 
radicans, Dhbg., a common weed at Ichang, on the sides of 
rice-fields. 
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341. Pang t‘ou ts‘a0, #§ PR RE ,Polypogon littoralis, Sm. 

342. P‘ang3-tcu. The character is unknown. A name 
for Polygonum orientale, L. Cultivated for its use in the 
preparation of the ferment balls which are used in making 
Chinese wine. See Liao-tzit. 

348. Pao tzit ts‘ao, 4 fF HM oor YY fF WE: Anthistiria 
ciliata, Lf. A kind of “spear-grass,” the chien, —§, of 
Ch. vit. 9, where it is figured. See Williams, p. 382. 

344. P‘ao-tzii, given in the Ichang Gazetteer as Hi -F; 
perhaps a corruption of #@, a character given in P. xvi. 
7,9. At Ichang it signifies berries like those of Iudus and 
Fragaria. 

345. Ts‘ai yang (4% PR) p'ao-tzt at Ichang, mao (3) 
p‘ao-tzi at Patung, Rubus parvifolius, L. A raspberry, 
common on the hills and ditches near Ichang, and with 
red fruit, which ripens early. This is the 33 — JG of the 
Pén Ts‘ao. 

346. Ch‘iao mé (35 BE) p‘ao-tzu, Rubus coreanus, Mig. 
This is the fu p‘én tet, HE ZF, of Ch. xxit. 11, and the 
dh FA Bie of the Pén T's‘ao. 

347. Tsao ku (Fh Bt) p‘ao-tzu, Rubus Kuntzeanus, Hemsl. 
This species is figured in Ch. xtx. 1 as £C He #8. 

348. Shan (jI}) p‘ao-tzu, at Ichang, and ts‘ai yang p‘ao tu 
at Patung, Rubus corchorifolius, /..f. This is the Astian kou 
tet, MR $y F, of Ch. xx. 11. 

849. Tung (2) p‘ao tzit, Rubus Lambertianus, Ser., var. : 
glaber, Hemsl., and R. ichangensis, Hemsl. § Kuntze, are 
known by this name. These species bear fruit at the 
beginning of winter and have white flowers early in autumn. 
They may be the #€ 7 of books; but the figure in Ch. xxm. 
7 represents a different species or perhaps typical £&. 
Lambertianus. 

350. Shé pao tsi, HEH Ff, Fragaria indica, Andr. A 
strawberry with yellow flowers and beautiful red fruit, which 
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has not the slightest flavour, and is believed by the Chinese 
to be poisonous. This species is the ME 4E of books. See 
Ch, XXIL 59. 

Fragaria filipendula, Hemal. A new species, very like the 
last, is also called by the same name. 

Bol. Zi (4h) pao tet, Fragaria elatior, Ehr. The Hattboy. 
Oecurs on the mountains in the Patung district. The flowers 
and fruit are both white, and the latter is good to eat. 

352, Pao tung kén, Ht HL; at Patung, Deutria staminea, 
RR. Br; at Nanto, Lobelia pyramidalis, Wall. The last- 
named plant is also known at Ichang as yeh yen BR» #8. 

S53. Peh shu, 7 Hh, Cupressus funebris, Find? A very 
common tree at Ichang. The wood is good. 

354. Ai peh, Ee #9, Biota? Not yet determined. The roots 
of tlis tree are used in making Incense. 

355. Te'u pel, Wi fA, Juniperus tavifolins, HW. & A. Figured 
in Ch. xxx. 3. The three trees just named seem to be the 
three <ifferent kinds of peh, described in Ch. xxxtu. 1, 2, 3. 

556. Shut peh chih, IR AG HH, Miyricaria Germanica, Desf. 
Common on the banks of the Yangize amongst the sand and 
rocks. 

857. Chia peh ho, 3 A 4p, Lilium tigrinum, frawl, This 
lily, which is cultivated for its edible bulb, is the #2 ff of 
books. 

308. Veh nek ho, BF A 4, Laltum Browatt, Mielle, and one 
or two other species of wild lily not yet determined. 

559. Peh wa, & LE, Lilium giganteum, Wall.? Cultivated 
at Patong, and figured in CA. ut. G8 with the name 34 fi. 
See Williams, p. 290. 

360. Pek pu kin, FR oh #8, Stemona teberosa, Lour. 
Figured in Ch. xxi. 32. The roots are used in medicine. 

S61. Peh chi, A Fg, Bletia hyacinthina, &. Gr, Figured in 
Ch. vu. 12. The bulbs are used at Ichang, as mentioned in 
Wulhiams, p. 394, where the identification is wrong. 
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362. Peh hui shu, KR, Buddleia sp. nora. A tree at 
Patung. 

363. Peh yeh tzu, RF, “ Serratula pungens, Ir, § 
Lev.” ? 

364. Peh hua ts‘ai, & 7E 3%, of Ch. Iv. 47 is probably 
Gynandropsis pentaphylla, D.C. A common weed at Ichang, 
where I have not heard any name for it. In the Ching Chon 
Fu Gazetteer, peh lua ts‘ai is said to be eaten when salted, 
though the plant has a rank and unpleasant smell. 

365. Peh to‘u tng, FR Wi) FR, Aleconeurwm sinense, Lemsl. 

366. Pei mu, A ft, Pleione sp. nova? This plant occurs 
on the mountains in the Patung district, and the bulbs are 
soldasadrug. The Szechwan drug of the sume name is not, 
I think, from the same plant. 

367. Pi pa, HA, Lriobotrya Japonica, Ldl. Oceurs wild 
in the glens and is also cultivated. 

368. Yeh pti pa, BF BW, Lhododendron Fortunei, Lal. 
This is probably the Shan p‘t pa of the Awang ch*atn fang pu, 
xxx1x. 8 See also Ch., deseriptive part, xiv. 56. 

369. Pi kuan ts‘ao, 36 YE Hi, Scorzonera macrosperma, 
Turez. 

870. Pien chu, fi 7, Belemcanda chinensis, Len. Figured 
in Ch. xx1v. 37, where this name is given as a synonym of §f=F. 

B71. Pien tan k‘o tzu, fag UIE -F, Grewia parviflora, Boe. 

372. Yeh po ho, B Mt ty, Aentha arvensis, L., forma. This 
naine is also given sometimes to Origannm vulgaris, DL. ; and 
at Patung Elsholtzia cristuta, W., is termod po-he. 

373. P‘o tit ts‘ao, We FB, Torilis Anihriseus, Gmel. 

374. Yeh po ts‘ai, BP HF 3, Acroglochin chenopodioides, Sch. 

375. Po p‘o chén, HE IK EF, Bidens pilosa, L., and Bidens 
bipinnata, L. In Ch. xiv. 29 a species of Bidens is 
represented with the name Kuei chin, 9 $F. 

376. Ta p‘o chin, Fe 4 FF, at Patung, Lpilobium hirsutum, 

L., and Siphonostegia chinensis, Bth. 
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877. Fo shu, Fp A, or FE HP at Patung, Celtis sinensis, 
Pers, At Ichang this tres ia known as Ching t'on Fp Rf. 
In Chinese books Celtis and the Magnolia which furnishes the 
hou p‘o bark (see No. 120) seem to be confused. In 
P. xxxt. 7, where the fruit is described as being first green 
and then red, like that of the Tung eh‘ing tree, Celtis is 
probably intended. See Williams, pp. 710, 711, 

avs. Pu i wu kung, YH GE OA, Cotoneaster microphylla, 
Wall. A shrub with pretty, red berries, ocenrring on the 
higher mountains, creeping prostrate on the ground. 

a79. San juang, = FG, or sometimes Shan huang, [lf BH, 
Rhamnus erenatus, &. §& 4., the root of which is used as a 
drug. 

380. San chia p'i, = It Je, Acanthopanaw aculeatum, Seem, 

j81. San peh ts‘ao, = & EY, Saururus chinensis, Turez. 
Figured in Ch. xiv, 18. See No, 320. 

382. San peh pang, = ye. Patung name for Zanthorylum 
dissitum, Hemal. 

383. San t‘iao chin, = 4 %§, Lindera (Daphnidium) sp. 

S84. Sun yueh huang tzu, = FADE Ff, Eleagnus Glabra, 
The, 

885. San chi, = 4, Gyaura pinnatijida, D.C. Cultivated 
at Ichang, and also known as chien chung hsiao, q.v. This is 
the f'u san eh“i, -- = -E, figured in Ch. 1x. 57. The plant 
which is commonly cultivated in pots at Ichang as san ch‘i is 
figured in Ch, 1x. 40 as a kind of t‘w san chi, and is a 
epecies of Sedum. The celebrated san ch‘t, greatly esteemed 
as a drug in case of wounds, comes from Yunnan and 
Kuangsi, and the plant, which yields it, is as yet unknown to 
foreigners. See Ch. VIII. 69. 

386. Sang, 38, Morus alba, 0. 

ae7. Hu lu sang, 7 TE 2, Morus ep. A wild Patunge tree, 


the leaves of which are not used for feeding silk-worms, 
. 
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388. Ai sang, HE FR, Morus? A wild shrub on cliffs near 
Ichang. Not yet determined. 

389. Ma sang, B 3, Coriaria nepalensis, Wall. A shrub 
with red flowers in carly spring, very common on the hills, 
At Patung this is Jung (2) ma sany. 

890. Peh ma sang, Bj 38. A Patung name for Buddleia 
sp. nova ? 

391. Lo chiin sang, &&% FE H&. Patung name for Cercis 
sinensis, Bge. See Lo chiang tree. 

892. Sang chi shing, 3 FF HE, Loranthus jadoriki, Sieh, and 
another species, probably L. westitus, Wall. These parasites, 
when they occur on the mulberry, are valued very much as 
drugs. 

393. So yo, 25 #8, Paonia albiflora, Pail. 

394. Sou shan hu, #8 |] FR. Patung name for Iris 
dichotoma, Pall. 

395. Su ma, fig Ik, Perilla ocymoides, L. Cultivated at 
Patung for the excellent oil obtained from its seed. A variety 
of this plant is distinguished by the Chinese as Zzu-su. See 
No. 512. 

396. Suan mi is‘uo, BAK BH, Owalis corniculata, L. Soo 
Ch, xvi. 6. 

897. Ta (Fe) suan mi ts‘ao, Lotus corniculatus, L., var. 

398. Lao wa suan, % HS FR, Lycoris aurea, [Herb., and L. 
radiata, Herb, This is the shih suan, % F%, of books. In 
Ichang a crow is named (ao-wa. 

399. Suan pan tzu, HBF. See No. 6. 

400. Sung, #4, Pinus massoniana, Lamb. The common 
pine about Ichang. It does not occur on the higher mountains. 

401. Ma wei sung, By FE fH, Niu wei sung, + FB, 
Abies Davidiana, Fr. A fine fir tree with very large cones. 
It occurs in the mountains to the North. Sometimes niu 
wei sung is used for niu wei sha, No. 407. 
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402. Kung eh‘io sung, FL 4 ts, Cryptomeria Japonica, Don. 
This tree does not ocenr in this neighbourhood wild, but is 
brought in pots from Szechwan, and is called by this name. 

403. Peh sung, GH, Pinus Bungeana, Zuce. Remarkable 
for its white bark. Occurs near Nanto, 

404. Tieung, $y #4, Equisetum arvense, D. 

405, Sha shén, # 2, Adenophora polymorpha, Led., and 
other species. 

406. Sha, 44, Cunninghamia sinensis, Br, 

407, Niu wet sha, 4 FAS, Torreya nucifera, 8. & 2. The 
fei, HE, of books. See Wilktams, p. 138. 

408, San chien sha, = 42 4%, Cephalotazus Fortunei, Hook. 

409. Shan és‘ai, [[ 38. Another name at Ichang for 
Adenophora. See No. 405. 

410. Shan peh kuo, (| & 3B. Patung name for Corylus 
heterophylla, Fiseh. The Chinese hazel-nut. The book-name 
ig chén, Be. See Ch. xxxt. 4, and Williams, p. 16. 

411. Shan cha, (l] HB, Cratequa pinnatiida, Bge. A small 
tree. Fo shan cha, 38 |lj #8, is sometimes used to distinguish 
Crataegus cuneata, &. & #2, a small, thorny shrub. Sea 
Williams, p. 3. The common name at Ichang is hou chua tzu, 
qv. 

419. Shan yo, [ 88, Dioscorea quingueloba, Thhg. This 
name, or yeh shao (see No. 414), is also used for Jioseorea 
Japonica, Thbg. Another species of JMoscorea, the specific 
name of which is as yet uneertain, is known at Ichang by 
these names, or more commonly is termed Juang chiang, TY HE. 
The root is bitter, but considered to be cooling, and is eaten 
by the peasants in summer. 

413. Hung shao, #0 3, Batatas edulis, Chois. The sweet 
potato. Qultivated at Ichang on the hills. The second 
character is properly pronounced sifu; but at Ichang, and in 
Naechwan, it ia always ahag, 
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414. Yeh shao, Fp 3%. See No. 412. 

415, Shé ké ta, BE PAPE, Agrimonia Eupatoriu, L. The 
root enters into the composition of winc-ferment. 

416. Shé p‘ao teu. See No. 350. 

417. Shé ma ts‘ao, BE Mik Bi, Urtica Thunbergiana, S. & Z. 
A stinging-nettle that occurs wild in the glens. It is the “an 
ma, $k, of Ch., desvriptive part, xiv. 83. See Williams, 
p- 854. 

At Patung, another stinging-nottle, Girurdinia af. G@. 
heterophylla, Don, is known as she sma is‘uo. 

418. Shé moo ts‘ao, BE Bi, Pilea symmeria, Wedd? 

419. Shén chin ts‘ao, 4 $j Fi, often pronounced tsén chin 
ts‘ao, at Patung is Lycopodium cluvatum, L., and at Ichang, 
L. cernuum, Z. See Ch. xvi. 46, where the namo iy (ih % 
is given, 

420 Shéng ma, Ff ik. Three species of Astithe are known 
by this name in the Patung district. Astilbe chinensis, Maz., 
is known as red shéng ona: Astilbe polyandra, Lemsl., is the 
white kind: and Astille Thunbergii, Miy., is the wild kind. A 
figure of shéng ma is given in Ch. vit. 18, but it is very 
rude. In Japan, Astilbe and Cimiciuga are both known as 
shéng ma; but the latter, two species of which occur here, has 
no native name, and certainly does not furnish the drug in 
this district. Poterium officinale, Bth. § Hook: is sometimes 
known as yeh (wild) shiny mea. 

421. Shéng chi ts‘ao, 4E AL Bi, Sedum sp. 

422. Shik hui, Ay RK, Pourthiea sp. 

423. Shih pan ts‘ai, Fy HR He, Sedum Alfredi, Hanee. 

424. Shih hu, {i}, Dendrobium nobile, Lindl. Repre- 
sented in Ch. xvi. 1 by the figure on the left-hand side of the 
folio. See Williams, p. 233, This plant is exported from 
Szechwan, as a drug, undor the name ya tou, q.v. 

425. Yu shih teu, jh Mj F, Diospyros Kaki, Lf. This is 
the pet shih #% ff of Ch, xxx1. 20, where there is a good 
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figure. Bea Williams, p. 668. The fruit is smaller and 
greener than the edible persimmon, of which this seems only 
to be a variety. An oil or varnish is obtained from the fruits 
by cutting them in halves and placing them in water to 
decompose. This varnish is used to make umbrellas, rain- - 
hats, etc., water-proof. 

426. Kou shih teu, $i] Ai F, Patung name for Diospyros 
Lotus, B. 

437. Shih t'ow ko tet, 47 A RE Ff, Dtetylium racemosum, 
5. & 4, var. chinensis, Fr. A low shrub, common on the 
sides of the river and streams. 

A428. Shui teat hwa, IK 36 46, Cardamine impatiens, DL. 

429. Shui chu ts‘ao, 9 ff FA, Opltopogon dracanoides, 
Baker. ‘ 

430. Shut chu yeh, 7 ft HE. Patung name for Commelyna 
communis, D. 

451. Shut tung kua, 9K 26 YR. At Ichang, a small tree on 
the hills, Adina racemosa, S. & 2. At Patung, Hdesia 
polycarpa, Max., which is said to grow to a large size. A tree 
of this name is deseribed in Ch, XxXxVI. 26, but from the 
figure it is apparently neither of the trees just mentioned, 

492. Shui ching Mo tzu, IK dh BL, Wendlondia enryi, 
Olin. 

433. Ssii mao ts‘ao, $4 Se BE, Imperata arundinacea, Cyr. 
See under Mao ts‘ao. 

434, Ssii chi ts‘ai, J 3 38, Artemisia lactiflora, Wail. 
Cultivated. 

435. Set li, $f, 98, Corylus ep. A Patung tree. 

436. Ssii pu lao, 3 AE, Lactuea sp. Cultivated in the 
mountains. 

437. To pu esti, FT AN AE, Sedum ap. 

438. Ta huang, K HW. A species of Aheum, not yet 
identified, is cultivated in the Patung district, with this name, 
which at Nanto is applied to Bocconia cordata, W. 
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439, Ta wan tz, ke BEF, Coir lachryma, L. 

440. Ta wang tz‘u, KE Ha, Berberis insignis, Mh. f. § T. 

441. Tai yang ts‘ao, $e PB FS, -Aletris Juponica, Lamb. 

442. Tan shu, Pf HR, Dalbergia hupeana, LTance. This 
tree, which is figured in Ch. xxxv. 24, yields a good, hard 
wood, employed to make the pulleys and blocks that are 
used on junks, and the rammers of oil-presses. See Williams, 
p- 854, where a wrong identification is given. 

443. Ch‘ing t‘an, 7 #¥. chang name for Celtis sinensis, 
Pers. See No, 377. 

444. Peh t'on, & Hf. Patung name for Symplocos 
erategoides, Don. 

445. T’an chu hua, #R ff FE. A doubtful name for 
Disporum sessile, Don. 

446. T'ang li, 3 A, Pyrus betulefolia, Bge. See Williams, 
p. 861. 

447, Tao hua tz‘u, & $ Hi, Cusulpinia sepiaria, Roxb. 

448. Tao kua ch‘a,  #h AE. See No. 174. 

449. Tao pan lung, 8) HE fii. A Nanto name for Jubus 
Lambertianus, Ser., var. See No. 349. 

450. Téng ts‘ao, HE Bi, Juncus effusus, D. Occurs wild, 
and is also occasionally cultivated here for the pith, which is 
used for lamp-wicks. Large quantitios of this pith are 
exported from Szechwan, and come down river in bales, 
stacked on two or three boats lashed together. Mats, named 
téng ts‘ao hsi tzit, are also made of this rush. 

451. Shui téng ts‘o, 7 4 BA. Applied to the last and also 
to Scirpus supinus, D., var, juncoides. 

452. T*éng evh wu, Fe 5 &, Aconitum volubile, Pall., and 
Aconitum uncinatum, LZ. The root is poisonous, but when 
prepared is a drug, locally known as Yang ko ch‘i, 32 J§ . 
In Ch. xxut. 69, 70, species of Aconite resembling these are 
described with the names W F #8, and sy BB. 

453, Ti mi ts‘ai, Hy HK 3, Capsella bursa pastoris, Mench. 
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454. Ti hou yeh, Hi PE HE Doubtful name for Speranetia 
Aenryi, Gliv., and Corchoropsis erenata, S. 2. 

455. Ti fiao yeh, Hi i 32, Compylendra ap. nova. A 
Fatung name. See No. 171. 

456. Tiao lan hua, 7 Bh f—. A name for Dendrobium 
nobile, Lindl. See No. 424. 

457. Tieh ma pien, 3a Mik FB, Verbena officinalis, LD. 

458. TGeh iu son, SH Pr. Patung name for No. 165, g-. 

459. Tieh lu san, Bi WE Fy, Ilex Oldhami, Mig. 

460. T"ieh chou, Gk WE. See No. $2. 

461. Dien ts‘ot, Ht SE, Solunum lyratum, Thhg. 

462. Tien hén teu te‘ao, Ht HF EA, Saccharum spontaneum, 
ii 

463. Tien mén tung, FE PY AR, Asparagus lucidus, Lane. 
Represented in Ch. xxi. $. The Melanthium in Willams, 
p- 931 and elsewhere is a doubtful plant of Lourmino’s, and 
the identification given here should be used. 

464. Tien ma, FEM, ‘' Gastrodia near G. (Gamoplevis 
orobranciiodes, J ale.) Occurs at Patung; and a drug of 
this name is often exported from Szechwan, which has been 
identified wrongly as Urtica, ete. Other names are #p 7 and 
at 

465. Pen pao tzu, KP F, Solanwn lyratum, Thby., 
S. nigrum, £., and &, duleamare, 1. JR fi] BE is a synonym of 
lung Euet, 7d Ze, in P. xvi. 31, and this is Solanum migrum. 
Another species is represented in Ch. xx. 18. _ 

466. Two species of Physalis are also known by the 
preceding name, ““P. minima, Z.?" and “P. af’ P. angulate.” 
In Ch. xt. 80, where the name FE #3 # is used, the latter 
species may be the one figured. The alii BR, of Aangha’s 
Pictionary 18 also Physatis, 

467. Huang tou, HB, Glycine dispida, Max, Cultivated. 

468. Yeh huang tou, EF WH. Patung name for 
Desmodium floribundum, G, Don. 
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469. Jfan tou, th Bw, 6 *haseolus chrysauthus, Sar, 
Cultivated. 

470. Yeh man tou, Bp HH TL, Viena vewillata, Sth. 

471. Pien tou, i TE, Dolichos lablub, L. Cultivated. 

472. Yeh pien tou, Df fig KE, of Ch, xix. 14, is probably 
Dunharea subrhombea, Lemsl., which occurs at Ichang. 

473. Yeh mao pien tou, Be G fi 3h, -lmphicarpwa 
Edgworthii, Benth., and Rhynchosia volubilis, Lour. 

474, Tou pan tzit ts‘ai, GWE F SK, Sedum sarmentosum, 
Boge. 

475. Tu huo, Hy 7H. At Patung, Peucedunwm deeursirwn, 
Maz., var., with white fowers. The variety with red flowers 
is named ch‘iang huo (sce No. 86) or hung (§) he ho. 

476. Tu chio lien, By YB Wk, Ariswma heterophylla, BL 

477. Tu chung, $E fp, Uluns sp. nova, A large tree, 
cultivated in the Patung district for its bark, which is a most 
valuable Chinese drug, often selling at a tacl a catty. When 
a piece of the bark is broken in two and the ends drawn out, 
a silky fibre is displayod. This bark is largely exported from 
Szechwan, and the tree from which it is obtained has been 
hitherto unknown. Wrong identifications are given in 

Williams, p. 917, Ponrer Smire, 94, vte. 

A different tree, -- #£ ff, occurs in Wu chang district ; 
specimens of this would be interesting. 

478. Tu fu ling, -E 2, Smilax sp. The plant from 
which China-root is obtained has been olten supposed to be 
Smilax china, L., but this is very common at Ichang and 
Patung, and certainly is not the source of the drug. See 
No. 65, 

It is to be noted that the drug exported from Szechwan as 
chinaroot is quite a different substance, viz., Pachyma cocos. 
Both this and Smilax root pass through the Customs under 
the same name. In Chinese books the Pachyma is fu ling or 

peh (6) fu ling, while the Smilaz is distinguished as t‘u fu ling. 
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479. Tw erh miao, We Gi Bi, Calystegia sepium, R. Br. 
This is a synonym of f@ 7#Z and is the plant figured in 
Ch xxi. 13. 

480. Tuan yang (ij BB) wu teu, Polygonum cuspidatum, 
S. §& Z. 

£51. Tut ching te‘ao, By #E Bt, Hypericum Sampesoni, 
fiance, and Saponaria vacearia, I. 

482. Twi Mou ts‘ao, Bf O Et, Hypericum mutilum, L. 

483. Tung ch‘ing shu, Uf Fp #8}, Xylosma racemosum, Mig. 
A very common evergreen tree, bearing red frnit in the 
antumn, much planted at shrines and temples. The above 
name is given as a synonym of 4 5 in P. xxxvi. 39; and 
the Ichang tree is probably the species there meant. In other 
parts of China, the latter Chinese name is applied to 
Ligustrum lucidum, Ait., and this corresponds with the 
confusion in some Chinese hooks made between the two trees. 
In the Pén Ts‘ao the Tung ch*ing is said to have red fruit 
and the ndi-chen black fruit; and this agrees with the 
identification of the former as Xylosma and the latter as 
Figustrum. See No, 205, 

454, Tung lu, i #E, Rhamnus daluricus, Pall. The bark 
of this shrub is used for making a greendye, See Ch. xxxmt, 
52, where this name is given as a synonym of shu li, ff =e. 
Another species of Ahamnus, used for dyeing green, occurs in 
Yiinnan, and is described in Ch, xxxv1, 56, 

485. Tung tiao hue, i 42 46, Aelwingia ruseiflora, Willd, 

486. Tung tiao yeh, Hh Se HE, Stachyurus precox, S. § Z. 

487. T*ung ch‘ien ts‘ao, 3) S Wi, Androsace saaifragifolia, 
Bye. 

456. I“ung te‘ao, iil Ei, Mateia papyrifera, Benth. & Hook, 
yj Occurs in the Patung district. The pith, used in the 
making of the so-called rice-paper, is exported from Sze- 
chwan. See Williams, p. 933. 
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489. Hsiao t‘ung ta‘ao, Sv Si Hi, Kerria Japonica, D.C. 
This shrub, with yellow flowers and dry fruit, not edible as 
stated in the Index Flore Sinensis, p. 22%, where the mistake 
is due to my native collector, oceurs in some of the glons 
near Ichang, and is common on the higher mountains. This 
is the 4 # of books. See Iilliams, p. 861, where a wrong 
identification is made. 

490. P'ao t‘ung, 74 Hi], Pawlonia imperialis, S. §* Z. , This 
is the T“ung of Chinese books, See Ch. xxxu. 46, and 
Williams, p. 934. 

491. Tung tou shu, 4) F Hj, Aleurites cordata, Al. svg. 
This tree is common on tho hills, and from the seeds is 
prepared t‘ung yu, the “ wood-oil” of foreigners. It is tho 
ES F i) of books. 

492. Tung ma, HA fik, Sterculia platanifolia, Linn. 7 Bo 
ealled at Ichang from the use made of its young stems, which 
are steeped in water to disintegrate the bark, which is made 
into strings. It is the Wu tung, ## Hj, of books, and is also 
known at Ichang by this name. Seo JVilliama, p. 1060. 

493. Tsa kan shu, 9 -F Hj. Patung name for Spiraa 
Japonica, L,f. 

494. Tsa ts‘ao, Hf Bi, Scirpus chinensis, Munro. 

495. Tsa, Ichang pronunciation of #R. See No. 1%. 

496. Yeh ts‘an yung ton, BP BE ii F, Stachys oblongifolia, 
Wall., and another species not yet specifically named. 

497. Tsao tzit, J F, Zizyphus vulgaris, Lam. See 
Williams, p. 953. 

498, Suan tsao, RYE, Diospyros Lotus, L. 

499. Ch‘ai tsao chio, 38 3 $4, Gleditschia sp. This tree is 
common at Ichang, and bears long, thin, flat, black pods, 
which are used as soap, but are inferior for that purpose to 
the next. It is the H 3€, of P. xxxv. Hsia 4, which I take to 
include G. sinensis, Lam., and the other species mentioned in 
the Index Flora: Sinensis, pp. 208, 209. See Williams, p. 954. 
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500. Ju tsao chio, fy S 79, Gymnocladus chinensis, Baill. 
A handsome tree, with very fine leaflets, occurring in the 
neighbourhood of Nanto and the firet rapids. It beara short, 
brown, thick pods, which are used as soap. This tree is the 
AG i #6 of P. xxxv. Hwa, 13. 

501. Veh tsao chio, BH fh. Patung name for Cesalpinia 
sepiaria, Jtovh. This species is a very common, prickly, 
climbing shrub, bearing conspicuous yellow flowers in spring ; 
and it is well figured in Ch. xxrv. 17, where shui (7) tsao 
chio 1s given as A synonym of yiln shih, Se Bf. 

502. Vs‘ao tei, Be $F, Yorilis Anthriseus, Gmel., and 
Cynoglossum mierantium, Desf. 

503. sive te" hang shu, ay FBR, Ehretia ovaltfolia, 
Flazeh:. 

4, To daw hong shu, Jo fh HR, Mhretia ap. These 
two trees oceur in the glens and on the mountains. The 
wood is strong and light, and is used for carrying-poles, 
ete. In the Ching Chou Fu Gazetteer, Ts‘u hang is given 
as the vulgar name of tu chung, #E ff, but at Ichang 
and Patung the names indicate very different trees. See 
No. 477. 

505. Tsui lan ch‘a, BR PE AE, Spiraea Blumei, G. Don, 
Spirea dasyantha, Bunge, and Spirwa Menryi, Hemal. The 
leaves of these shrubs are sometimes used as a substitute for 
tea. 

506. Ts'ud hein hua, BR fE, Datura Stramonium, LZ. 

507. Tsung pao tou, #2 1 98. A Patung synonym for 
the ch‘ien Au, Pit #9, from that district. It is an Umbellifera, 
not yet determined. 

508. Tri ts‘ao, 32 #4, Lithosperinum erythrorhizon, S. & Z, 
Figured in Ch. vu. 46. This plant occurs wild in the glens, 
and the root is used locally as a drug only. The dye-stuff, 
Tou pi, 32 Fe, that is exported from Szechwan, is probably 


from the same plant. 
| 
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509. Tit ching, 3 Fj. At Ichang popularly applicd to 
Lagerstromia indica, L., which is properly the 7:7 wei, 3 HK, 
of books. See Ch, xxvt. 1. The name icf ching is by 
some applied to a species of Cercis planted in gardens, and 
apparently different from the wild Cerets sinensis, known 
here as lo chiang shu. See No. 252. Tho Tru ching of 
Ch. xxxv. 40 is a Cercis. 

510. Tett wei, SR, of Ch. xxi. 25, is Tecoma grandiflora, 
Del., which occurs here; but I have not heard any name 
for it. See Williams, p. 1047. 

511. Tt mu, FH. At Patung “ Lindera af. L. 
trilobe, Bl.” 

512. Tait su, vulgarly tz ts‘u, 3 HR, Perille ocymoides, L. 
Variety with red flowers, which is cultivated as a drug. A 
variety, cultivated for the oil from its seed, is known as su 
ma, and has white flowers. See No. 395. 

513. Yeh tew su, Be 38 HR. Applied to a wild form of the 
Jast, also known as yeh su ma. The first name is also loosely 
given to Salvia plebeia, B. Br., and to Elsholtzia cristata, 
var. ? 

514. Ts‘u ku, $8 %R, Sagittaria sagittifolia, L. Occurs wild 
in ponds and ditches. There is said to be a cultivated kind, 
but I have not seen it. See Williams, pp. 482, 1033, where 
different characters are given. 

515. Ts‘u koi, Hj Zp. Colloquial namo at Ichang for 
thistle. In the Ching Chou Fu Gazetteer, sa) JR, is given as 
a synonym of hsiao chi, sJy fi. 

Hsiao (sJv) tou kai, Cnicus segetum, Boe. 

Ma () tzu kai, Cnicus chinensis, G. § C. 

Ta (4) tu kai, Cnicus Japonicum, D.C., var? 

Peh (§) tou kai. At Patung, Cnicus sp. 

Mao (#) tzu kai. At Patung, Saussurea af’. S. grandiflora, 
Max. 


r 
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516. Tz‘u pao t‘ou, Hil Gl 98, and T=‘u pang tou, Hil He WA. 
Names for Aralia spinosa, D. 

517. Te'u lin ko teu, Fl PF, oso levigata, Mish. 

518. We sung, 7 #8, Cotyledon jimbriata, Turee., var., C. 
ramosissima, Max. Figured in Ch, xvi. 54, where this name 
is given as a synonym of AE Eig BS. It srows on old tile 
roofs of houses. 

519. Veh wan tou, BE BG. See No. 40. 

520. Wang pa chén ts‘ao, E AEF BX. A name for huang 
is‘ao, No. 142. 

521. Wei ling Asien, RG Bt {), Clematis hedysarifolia, D.C., 
var. demandi, Jranchet (apecies). This occurs on the higher 
mountains and bears beautiful flowers. 

522. Wei shén, 28, Polygonatum multilorwm, AIL? The 
name occurs in the Ichang Gazetteer, and is used colloquially. 
Tt may be the same as BE #e. 

523, Weng ts‘ai, BB 3, Ipomea reptans, Chy. Cultivated. 
This is the yung (3) te‘ai of books. See Wilkams, p. 1145. 
524. Wo erh ch‘ang, HA GE iy, Stellaria aquatiea, Fries, 

525. Wo pu shih ts'ao, RA A. ft 3B, Arenaria Serpyllifolia, L. 

526. Wo ehio pen, H&S JH tg. A name for Cryptotenia 
canadensis, D.C. See No. 537. 

O27. We wei teu, FR -F, Schizandra chinensis, Bail, var. 
glauca an S. elongata? Hk. f. et T., var.? A Patung drug. 
Sea Williams, p. 1053. 

528. Wu yueh wn, AO ft. At Patung, name for 
Gynostemma? species nova of Index Flore Sinensia, p. 321. 
Vitis Japonica, Thdg., is also there called by the same name. 

At Ishang, applied to Vitis aj V. carnose, Wall. 

O29. We chic pi, Fi Je, Lleutherococeus Menryi, Oltv., and 
fi. lencorrhizue, Oliv. These are shrubs which grow on the 
cliffs at Patung. The root-bark is used as a drug, the former 
being distinguished as the red kind, and the latter as the 
white kind. This drug is exported from Szechwan. 
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A figure of wu chia p‘i is given in Ch. xxxtt. 24, which 
may be intended for leutherococeus Jlenryi, or may be 
Acanthopanax spinosum, Miy., which oecurs at Ichang and is 
called by the same native name. The latter species is not 
used as a drng, so far as I can learn. 

530. Wu chuo t'éng, Fi JK HR, Vitis japonica, Thhy. 

531. Wu chao lung, He JR fit, Vitis Lenryana, Lemsl, 
This name is given at Nanto to Vitis olitecta, Laws. ? 

532. Wau chao yeh, Fe IN BE, Vitis Henryana, Lemstl., and 
Vitis aff. V. serjianefolia, Max. 

533. Wu kuet sha, & ff Fi, Stephunia hernandifolia, 
W. § A., and another species, probably S. tetrandra, S. Aoore. 
One of these is figured in Ch. xx1r. 18. The root, supposed 
to resemble a tortoise, is used as a drug, 

53384. Wu wa ti, & i fF. A name for wild Vines 
with small, black fruit, as Vitis labrusea, D., V. jlecuosa, 
Thhg., and V. jicifolia, Bye. 

534. Wu tu, B iB, Aconitum Fischeri, Rich.? This species 
occurs wild on the mountains, and is used as a drug. My 
native collector says the tuberous root of the first year's 
growth is known as & $y: a secondary tuber, which comes 
in the second year, is called ff; and a smaller tuber, 
which it is rare to find, appearing in the third year, is FE He. 
See Williams, p. 148. 

Large quantities of Aconite are exported from Szechwan 
under the names JI] (ff, and ff he. Whether this, which is 
cultivated, is the same species or not, I have no means of 
determining. 

535. Wu niang t‘éng, BE WA RR, Cuscuta veflena, Rowb., var? 

536. Wu kung ts‘ao, W2 Wh Hf, Pteris longifolia, L. 

537. Ya chio pan, Wi, BH BE, Cryptotenia canadensis, D.C. 
and Sanicula Europea, L. 

538. Ya chio pan shu, TR Be HH. At Patung the name 
for Marlea platanifolia, S. & Z. 
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53%. Fa tow, FE Sp, Dendrobium nobile, Lindl. Exported 
from Szechwan as a drug, both the plants with still living 
flowers and the young stems in « dried state. This is the 
same as Shik hu. See No. 424. 

5394. Yahu. See No. 170. 

540. Fang iu, BH. At Ichang the name given lo 
several species of Salix. 

541. Huang yong, Be eB. This name, which is commonly 
given to a cultivated species of Buaws, is also appliod to 
Euonymus chinensis, Lindl. 

542. Wu yong, & eh, Bischofia Javanica, Bl, var. A very 
large tree, which may be seen on the road to Lung-wang- 
tung. 

S43. Pek yang, A EB, Populus tremula, var., villosa, 
This is a very large tree with good wood, used for building 
purposes, and said to be good for carving and for making 
furniture. 

h44. Fang t'ao, #2 WE, Actinidia chinensis, PL A climbing 
shrub which bears edible fruit about the size of a plum. It is 
well figured in Ch. xxxI. 21, where this name and 3 i #E 
are given. See Willams, pp. 590 and 870. 

545, Vang ko chi, 32 79-4. The root of the creeper 1"dug 
erh wu, which is used as adrug. See No. 452. 

546. Fang mw nei teu, 26 RO Ff, Eleagnue glabra, Thhy., 
£. nungens, Thbg., and . umbellata, Thig. The fruit is edible 
and resembles the teat of an animal, whence the Chinese name. 
The ff $8 of Ch. xxxv. 62 represents an Elwaguwe. 

547, Yang he icit ts‘ao, 2B Be fF Bi, Eriophorum comosum, 
Wall. See No. 3. : 

546. Vang yi, #F 3F, Solanum tuberosum. The potato. 
Cultivated in the mountainous districts here and in Szechwan, 
where the same name is used. It is figured in Ch. VI. 33, 
where the first character is given as J. 
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549. Yeh ho, #4, Albizzia Lebbek, Bth. A small tree, 
wild on the hills near Ichang. Albizzia Julibrissin, Durazz., 
oceurs planted at temples, and it is perhaps the kind of yeh 
ho discriminated in Ch. xxxvi, 10 as having tho leaflets 
small and the flowers fragrant, in which case the tree described 
in Ch. xxxut. 82 would be Albizzia Lebbek. 

550. Yeh kuan men, 7 Kl PY, Lespedeca juncea, Lers. 

551. Yeh chi wei, Bp HE FE, Pteris cretica, L. 

552. Veh wén tzit ts‘ao, Be by F Hi, Silene Fortunei, Vis. 

553. Yen, #8, Nicotiana tabacum, L. Cultivated at Ichang. 
For Yeh yen, seo No. 352. 

554. Lan hua yen, € 46 MA, Nicotiana rustica, L. Cultivated 
at Patung. 

555. Yen tai istao, TAR BH, Carpesium abrotanoides, L., 
and C. cernuum, Z. The characters, which mean * pipe,” in 
Ichang colloquial are pronounced yen tan. 

556. Yin yang ho, % =f Hf, Lpimedium sagittatum, Baker, 
Figured in Ch. vut. 1. This plant occurs in the glens near 
Ichang, and it is a drug exported from Hankow. The 
identification given in Williams, p. 257, and Porter Smiru, 
176, is wrong. 

557. Yin hua ts‘ao, $8 FE Bi, Selaginella Wallichii, Spreng. 

558. Yin shan hung, fide Ul] #1, Whododendron (Azalea) 
indicum, Sgv., var. This name, which is used at Ichang, 
occurs in the Hua ching, 1. 25 as a synonym of shan chih 
clas, lj $85 FR}; and this red, flowering species is also known as 
lung (§£) chih chu and hung tu chian, & Ft HE. Luang (3%) 
tu chtian is a name for the Azalea, known in Ichang as lao lu 
hua. See No, 218 and Williams, p. 988. 

559. Yo wang to‘u, HEF. At Patung Rosa multiflora, 
Thbg., and Rosa moschata, Mill. At Ichang this name is 
given to the thorny, creeping shrubs Cesalpinia sepiaria, Rowb., 
and Mezoneurwm sinense, Hemsi. 
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560. Fa heing te‘oi, Fi PR SE, Aoultuynia cordata, Thhg. 
Figured in Ch. tv. 9, where this name is given as a synonym 
of ch'i, HR. Bea Williams, p. 988. 

561, Ya tsan hua, 3 2§ 76, Funkia subcordata, Spreng, 
which occurs wild on the cliffs, with beautiful white flowers in 
September. The name is also given to Funkia ovata, Spreng, 
and Funkia obcordata, Spreng. This is the yi tsan hua of 
Chinese books; but in the south Poltanthes tuberosa is called 
by this name. See Williams, p. 945. 

562. Faan sui, 35 23, Conandrum sativum, L. Cultivated. 
At Ichang pronounced Puan Agi. 

563. Fu ts‘ai, jH] 3k, Brassica junced, Ak. f. and T. Occurs 
wild, and is also much cultivated for the oil from its seeds, 
known as ts‘ai yu, 36 jf. It is the rape of foreigners. See 
Ch. rv. 10. 

564, Fu me t'éng, Fi fit HR. See under Niw ma ééng, 
No. 313. 

565. In the Index Flore sinensis, p. 258, a statement is 
made, on my authority, that “black tea” exported to foreign 
countries is produced from Pyrus spectabilis, Ait. This 
evident mistake arose from an error in one of the lists [ sent 
to Kew. It appears there is a kind of tea named Aung ch‘a, 
which is gathered from probably Pyrus spectabilis, At., a shrab 
growing wild on the hills at Patung; but this is exported to 
Etu and other places down river, for Chinese use only. The 
leaves of many shrubs, as various species of Spiraea, the crab- 
apple, ete., are used by the Chinese as substitutes for tea. 
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1. Every paper which it is proposed to communicate to the 
Society shall be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary for the 
approval of the Council. 

2. When the Council shall have accepted a paper, they 
shall at the same meeting decide whether it shall be read 
before the Society and published in the Journal, or read only 
and not published, or published only and not read. The 
Council’s decision shall in each case be communicated to the 
author immediately after the meeting. 

3. The Council may permit a paper written by a non- 
member to be read and, if approved, published. 

4. In the absence of the author, a paper may be read by 
any member of the Society appointed by the Chairman or 
nominated by the author. 

5. No paper read before the Society shall be published 
elsewhere than in the Journal, unless the Council decide 
against publishing it therein. 

6. All communications intended for publication by the 
Society shall be clearly and legibly written on one side of the 
paper only, with proper references, and in all respects in fit 
condition for being at once placed in the printer's hands. 

7. The authors of papers and contributors to the Journal 
are solely responsible for the facts and opinions expressed in 
their communications. 

8. In order to insure a correct report, the Council request 
that each paper be accompanied by a short abstract for news- 
paper publication. 

9. The author of any paper which the Council has decided 
to publish will be presented with fifty copies; and he shall be 
permitted to have extra copies printed on making application 
to the Hon. Secretary at the time of forwarding the paper, 
and on payiny the cost of such copies. 
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Minutes of a Meerine field in the Society's Library, Museum Road, 
Shanghai, on Wednesday, 22nd February 1888, at 9 o'clock pm. 


Dr. F. Hiern, President, oceupied the Chair, and abont 50 
members and visitors were present. 

The Cgeamman announced that since the Inst Meeting the 
following gentlemen had been elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. E. G. Vouillemont as a Life Member; and as Ordinary 
Members, Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., Rev, V. C. Hart, B.D., and 
Messrs. D. 8. Murray, Alex. Kenmure (Macao), A. W. Danforth, 
J. Mencarini, J. A. von Rosthorn, and J. W. Maclellan. 

The Polyglot Manuscript in 24 volumes, recently purchased in 
Shanghai by Dr. Hirth, was exhibited at the Mecting, and extracts 
from the President's Paper explaining its contents were subsequently 
read. (Ziés Paper will be found, under the title “ The Chinese 
Oriental College,” on pp. 208-219 of hs volume. ) 

In the diseussion which followed, General Mrsny said that the 
Pa-yi language, referred to by Dr. Hirth, was, he believed, a 
language written and spoken in the South-west of China, on the 
borders of Borma, If he remembered rightly, it is written, like 
English, in horizontal lines, and has an alphabet of 19 letters, 
somewhat similar to the Siamese language, though the text is 
different. He himself had in his possession a number of manu- 
scripts in the language of a people of Upper Kweichow, whose 
name he had forgotten—somewhat resembling Chinese characters, 
but differing from Chinese in many respects. Then again he had 
come across a tribe on the frontiers of Thibet and Yunnan, who have 
a written language of the hieroglyphic character of the Egyptaina. 
In 1872 or 1878 he found a manuscript in the language of the 
Lolos in Upper Kweichow, somewhat resembling the Manuscript 
published by Mr. Baber. Some years ago he (General Mesny) 
discovered near the South Gate of the city of Boochow, juat within 
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the territory of the Great Wall towards Kashgaria, two stone 
tablets engraved with characters which greatly resembled some of 
the characters contained in the President's discoveries. In 
Kashgaris he had once come across a tribe of people who said that 
they formerly had a written language which they had forgotten, 
but they could not produce any man able to read the writing found 
amongst them. Their oral language vory much resembled that 
spoken between Yiinnan and Burma, 

The Cuarnman said that what General Mesny had stated about 
the languages of the south-west of China confirmed his conjectures 
about the Indian origin of some of his lately-discovered manu- 
scripts, the writing being from left to right. é 

General Messy further mentioned that he had discovered a 
Mahomedan College in Yiinnan for the teaching of Arabic and a 
language which they called Pharsee, and which he thought was 
the same as Parsee. 

The Rey. Dr. Witttamson asked for some explanation of the 
very curious and striking resemblance between the Lolo language 
and that of an African tribe, which had been remarked by the great 
African philologist. 

The Cuarnman replied that these resemblances were no more 
than mere lingual coincidences of speech, without implying any 
connexion between the languages themselves. If a person tried he 
could always find a similarity in the sound and meaning of certain 
words in any two languages, but there the connexion and 
similarity ended. There were some words, such as “papa” and 
“mamma,” which were almost universal. The relationship 
between languages had been sought to be applied to almost every 
two languages, particularly whenever a new one was discovered, 
and this was always in the beginning of its study. Even when 
Manchu was first discovered, European scholars cndeavoured to 
establish a connexion between it and Greek and Latin. 

Dr. Wrutrameon said that while quite appreciating the force of 
the President’s remarks, he was greatly struck by the statement of 
the great African philologist upon the subject referred to, 
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Mr, Gro. Jamrmson remarked that the Lolo language had-never 
been deciphered, and even Mr. Baber, who published the manu- 
scripts, said he knew nothing of their contents. 

General Musxy said he had tried for a very long time to find 
man to decipher his Lolo manuscripts, but was unsuccesafol. 

The Cuatgman thought it was not impossible that the manu- 
scripts might yet be deciphered by men who were specially trained 
for the reading of foreign manuscripts, and who before now had 
penetrated these mysteries which at first sight appeared to be 
closed against human understanding. 

Mr, Gro. Jamresow said the Meeting could not separate without 
giving a hearty vote of thanke to the President for the interest- 
ing paper they had heard that evening, and which it was a 
great pleasure fo hear, whatever might be the origin of the 
manuscripts which Dr. Hirth had been lucky enough to discover. 
To him (Mr. Jamieson) they appeared to be a prehistoric example of 
the “Tsii Erh Chi.” The manuscripts were interesting in several 
ways, and for one thing they went to show how far the Chinese 
succeeded and how far they failed. If they succeeded in making a 
syllabary which did not go further than 800 or 900 words in the 
language dealt’ with, this would not carry the student to any 
proficiency in his studies, and it also showed what a difficulty the 
Chinese had in writing. With an alphabet it would have been 
comparatively easy to complete the task, The Society was under 
great obligations to Dr. Hirth for this paper, which would remain 
on the records of the Society, and he (Mr. Jamieson) congratulated 
him on his success. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and the Meeting adjourned. 
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Mrsvres of the Axnvan Gryrnat Mestina hele! in the Society's 
Library, Museum Road, Shanghai, on Wedneaduy, 4th April 
1888, at 9 o'clock p.m. 

Dr. F. Hrs, President, was in the Chair, and there were about 
40 members and visitors present. 

The Cnarnmay, in opening the proceedings, stated that the 
following gentlemen had been elected members of the Society since 
the date of the last meeting:—General J. D. Kennedy, Dr. G. R. 
Underwood (Kiukiang), Ven. Archdeacon Moule, B.D., Mr. R. A. 
Mowat, Mr. R. Francis, Mr. H. B. Morse, and Mr, M. F. A. Fraser. 

The Oouncil’s Report on the work of the Society during the past 
year, and the separate Reports from the Hon. Treasurer, the Hon, 
Librarian, and the Hon. Curator of the Musenm, were duly passed. 
(Thess Reports will be found on pp. 290 syq. af this Volume.) 

The following gentlemen were elected to serve on the Council for 
the ensuing year :— 

President ;—My, Guo. Jamieson. 
ag ae oe bi A, JAMIESON, M.A., M.D. 
P. J. Huaurs, m.a. 
Hon, Secretary :—Mr. H. B. Monsr. 
Hon, Treasurer :—Mr. Gro. Brown. 
Hon. Librarian :—Mr, H. Beck. 
Hon. Curator of Museum :—Mr, H, Eraan Houson. 
Mr. Wu. Brien. 
Mr. W. R. Canues. 
Rey. Eanst Fasen. 
J. H. Fooxn, pn. sur. 
Mr. 'T. W. Kryeemrun, 
Ven, Archdeacon Mourns, B.p. 


On the motion of Mr, P, J. Huanms, seconded by Mr. W. R. Carles, 


a vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Dr. Hirth for his 
valuable services to the Society for some years past. 


Councillors 


r 
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The Coarrmas, in acknowledging the vote, stated that he was 
bound to sever his connexion with the Council of the Society owing 
to his approaching departure for Europe. Jt was painful to him 
thus to abandon the active work of the Society, for he had spent 
many pleasant evenings with the members. He could not, 
however, retire without sincerely thanking the Council and the 
members for the ready support and great kindness accorded to him 
during his Presidency. He then read extracts from hie Paper on 
“Ancient Porcelain: a Study in Chinese Medimval Industry and 
“Trade.” (This Paper is printad in extenso on pp. 129-202 of 
this Volume.) 

Mr. W. BR. Canues said that he felt he expressed the feeling of 
the whole Meeting in thanking the President for the learned and 
interesting paper which he had just read. To him (Mr, Carles) the 
paper had been full of special interest as he had been endeavouring 
to obtain information abont some pieces of Corean céladon which 
he had obtained when in Corea, The larger of the pieces which 
he possessed were very similar to those on the table, except that 
the ewer had a twisted-rope handle, and on the base there was no 
ferruginous ring, but marks of the clay supports used to raise it 
when in the kiln. The ware also was somewhat lighter than that 
of China, The story of their origin which he had heard, and which 
he had received from very good sources, was that the Corean 
eiladon was manufactured at Song-do (Kai-song), the capital of 
the country, during the last Corean dynasty, and formed part of a set 
of 36 pieces buried in a tomb. On the close of that dynasty, the 
eapital was removed to Seoul, and the manufacture died out for 
want of encouragement, as the manufacturers refused to follow the 
Court. It was during the time of that dynasty (A.D. 912-1392) 
that Arabs are supposed to have visited Corea, and it is possible 
that the manufacture may have felt their influence. At any rate, 
it seemed worthy of note that there were other places of mannfac- 
ture in the Far East, than those mentioned in the extracts read by 
the President from his paper. 
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After a few remarks by Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, s vote of thanks 
was passed to the Chairman for his interesting paper, and on 
the motion of Mr, W. Bright, a like compliment was paid to 
Mr, J, A. Taylor for the loan of his valuable collection of céladons, 
which was exhibited at the Meeting. 





COUNCIL’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1887. 





+ 





“1.—The Council —The following Members of Council were elected 
at the last Annual General Meeting, held under the presidency of 
Dr. Hirth on the Gth May 1887 :— 


F. Hinrg, Pu.p., President. 
R. A. Jamison, M.A., 4.D,, 


P. J. Seutes ma, Vice-Presidents, 
Ww. Bricsr, Esq., Fon, Secretary. 
Geo. Jamtusoy, Esq., Hon, Treasurer, 
H. Becx, Esq., Ion. Librarian, 
H. Exear Hopson, Esq, Hon. Curator of Musewn. 


W. R. Cancezs, Esq., 

Rey. Ernst Fazer, 

T. W. Kisesuriz, Esq., Councillors. 
A. J, Lirrue, Esq, 

Eryzst Masor, Esq., 


2.—Members of the Society.—Since the issuo of the last Council’s 
Report, the Society has lost two of its most faithfal members, 
The Nestor of Foreign residents in China, Mr, Gideon Nye, died 
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at Canton on the 25th January 1888; soon after, the news of the 
death of Mr. D, E, Kraetzer, late Consul General for France, and 
a former member of our Council, was received from Paris. The 
Society has been fortunate in losing fewer members during the past 
year than is usnally the case, and it may be congratulated on 
having been increased by a considerable influx of new members. 
The list of members now consists of 10 Honorary, 25 Corresponding, 
and 219 Ordinary Members, which shows an increase of 88 names 
as compared with the list published in April 1887. 


3.—Meetings.—Four mectings (including the present Annual 
Meeting) were held during the year, when Papers with the following 
titles were read :— 

“Notes on the Mineral Resources of Eastern Shantung,” by 
Mr, H. M. Becher. <A collection of minerals was exhibited 
at this Mecting. The paper is printed on pp. 22 agg. of 
Vol. XXII of the Journal; a recor] of the Meeting and 
the discussion following, among the Proceedings at p. 116 
of the same volume, 

“The Military Organization of China prior to 1842," by 
Mr. E, H. Parker; and “ Chinese Partnershipe : Liability 
of the Individual Members,” the last being a series of short 
papers contributed by various members in reply to a proposi- 
tion regarding the subject made by Mr, Geo. Jamieson. 
Mr. Parker's paper is published at p. 1, the “ Chinese 
Partnerships” papers at p. 59, of the current volume of the 
Journal. The Proceedings of the Meeting will be found 
on p. 121 ag. 

“The Oriental College of China,” hy Dr. F. Hirth, being a 
eeries of remarks on the College for the study of Asiatic 
languages founded early during the Ming dynasty. The 
author exhibited a manuscript in 24 volumes, dating 
probably from the 16th century A.D., and containing 
vocabularies of the most important foreign languages then 
known to the Chinese. The paper is printed at page 203 
of the Journal, and the Proceedings appear at p. 285. 
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“ Ancient Porcelain: a Study in Chinese Mediwval Industry and 

Trade,” by Dr. F. Hirth. The paper is printed on page 
129 of the Journal, and the Proceedings of the Meeting 
are given on pp. 288 sqy. 

The Journal.—Besides the Papers read at these four Meetings, 
many contributions less likely to interest an audience or to 
give rise to a discussion were received, and published in the 
Journal. Besides some Notes and Querics and a few Literary 
Notices, the following Papers were printed: “Notes on the 
Early History of the Salt Monopoly in China,” by Dr. I’, Hirth ; 
“The Salt Revenue of China,” by Mr. EB, H. Parker; “ Remarks 
on the Production of Salt in China,” by Mr. P. Zwehtkolf, trans- 
lated for the Society by Mr. W. R. Carles; A “ Genealogical 
Table of Corean Sovereigns,” by Mr. L. Nocentini. Tho greater 
part of these Papers was issued ina Fascicule numbered Nos. 1 
and 2; the second Fascicule, numbered Nos. 2 and 3, and containing 
Dr. Hirth’s papers on Porcelain and the Oriental College, together 
with some short notes, will be ready for issue in a few days. 
The last Fascicule will contain the Proceedings of the last two 
Meetings and this Report with its Appendices, and a list of 
Members. A list of Members, corrected to Ist July 1887, 
was issued during the summer. 


5.—From the Treasurer's Report (Appendix I) it will be 
seen that the Society may look with satisfaction at its financial 
position; though larger funds would be welcome, in order to 
enable the library to be increased and the Journal to be 
illustrated. The number of members should therefore be in- 
creased as much as possible, and every individual member will 
be able to further the welfare of the Society by intoresting his 
friends in its work to such an extent as to cause thom to 
participate in its financial burdens. The Librarian’s Report 
(Appendix III) shows that our Journal has had a much wider 
circulation than in former years, and the regularity with which 
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applications for exchange of publications are received from 
scientific bodies in all parts of the world seems to show that our 
work is by no means despised by a large and intelligent class 
of readers. 


Shanghai, 2nd April 1888. 
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Appendie I.—Tnwasuner’s Report. 





The funds of the Society continue to be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The subscriptions collected during the year amount to $815, 
and there are a certain number, mostly from gentlemen temporarily 
absent, yet to be got in. The proceeds of the sale during the year 
of the Society’s publications amount to Tls. 77.39. These include 
one complete set of the Journal and 25 copies of the Reprint of 
the Journal for the year 1858, which is referred to below, 
These sales were made direct from the Library, and do not include 
works disposed of by our booksellers, returns of which have not yet 
come in. 

On the expenditure side of the account the item for printing 
Journals, Tls. 512.57, is a somewhat heavy one, but it is to be 
noted that it includes the Bill for reprinting the Journal for 
1858, viz., Tis. 187.25. The first edition of this volume had 
become exhausted, and it was deemed necessary to reprint it so 
as to enable us to farnish complete sets of the Journal if required. 
It is satisfactory to note that two such have already been disposed 
of. The year ends with a balance of Tls, 390.18, against which, 
however, has to be set the cost of printing part of the Journal for 
this year. 

Museum—The usual Donations have been received from the 
English and French Municipal Councils, and carried to credit of 
this account. The receipts also include a sum of Tis. 40.28, paid 
over by the Ourator as balance of moneys received for private work 
done in the museum by the Taxidermist. The items on the other 
side are of the usual kind, including the payment of Tis. 75 for 
interest on the Loan from the Recreation Fund. The balance in 
hand is Tls. 123.02, 


G, JAMIESON, 
Hon, Treasurer, 


Shanghai, 15th February 1888, 
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Appandia I.—Ovcraton’s Report. 





Appended isa List of Contributions to the Museum during 
the year 1887. These, although interesting, were not a0 numerous 
as usual, and came chiefly from the ontports. An attempt has 
been made to display more of the Lepidoptera sent in, but with 
partial success only, as the specimens are generally found to be in 
bad condition. The taxidermist was kept fairly busy, and some 
profit has accrued from outside work done. It is pleasing to have 
to record thatthe number of visitors to the Musenm increased as 
compared with the previous seagon. 


H. ELGAR HOBSON, 
Hon. Curator. 


Shanghai, 29th March 1888. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SHANGHAI 


Date, Family, Genus. 


Lempigius 
«| Garrulus 


Pyrrhula 


Loxia.. ‘ 


Ardeola 








Species, 


Conventional Name, 


Ruddy Sheldrake eee 
Eastern Curlew... =. 
Hooded Crane ... 

Bewick'sSwan ... ... 
Collared Owl ... 
Chinese Jay oes ous 


Sheldrake... ... 
Bullfinch ... 

Crossbill ... = 
Snake ... eos (wee 


Red-necked Heron aad 
Butterflies, ete, ed see 


Specimens of Coal, Rock 
formation, etc, 


Specimen of Eel... 
Othoceras... ore ee 
Ammonites (Kosmos 
stones), 
Fossils (Stone swallows). 
Tron Ore ove ove 
Smelted Iron .. i 
Quartz with mica, syenite, 
granite, hyry and 
Os unknown stone, 


Stigmaria, or fossil root 
of the sigillaria, 
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MUSEUM DURING THE YEAR 1887. 


agg 





Habitat. 


How disposed of, 





.| Mr, Consul B, . G, Scott 


Mr, G, T, Veitch, 
Monsieur M, Frandin ... 


Shanghai... = 
Hankow ane an 

= aes 
China Coast ... 9 o 


AF] FE one 


Mr, A. J. M. Inverarity... 

Purchased...  .0. «ss 
ee 

Shanghai ...  .+-| Mr, L, O, Medicus, 

Shanghai ...  ...| Mr, H. H. Joseph 

Swatow Pea || Mr, H, Sage. 

Upper Yangtaze ...| Mr. Conaul Gardner. 


Fal mae rie 74 





Gap Rock, Hongkong.) Capt. Anderson. 


Nan Chieh Ah, LE 
of Ichang 

Ching Bhin wan one | 

| 

J 


&. of Ichang ... «| * Mr, Conan] Gardner, 


Nanto, N.W. of | 
Ichang, 
an River, Ichang ... 


a Yang kwan, 8. 
of Ichang, 


Mounted at Hankow, 


fw a3 


1 Mounted, 1 Skinned, 


-| Mounted, 


ap 


BEinned, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SHANGHAI 


Species. Conventional Name, 


_ ove Tron Pyrites ase ane 
Iron Nodule associated 
with Coal, 
Red Oxide of Iron ove 
Agate ns tee aes 
Gyenita 1s ove oes 
Carbonate of Lime... 
Barytes ... ses wee 
Copper Ore ooo ons 
Lead and Oolite... = a. 
Lead Ore w. ase aes 


ve Butterflies aed oe 
Caturus? ave eer Fossil Fish ee ee 
eee Butterflies, ete, “ oo 


| Bubo... —...| Bubo Maximus} Eagle Owl (Great) evs 

| Oriolus «| Oriolus Black-naped Oriole ... 
Sinensia, 

Temenuchus...) Temenuchus | Chinese little Starling ... 
Sinensis, 

Paras... «| Parus Minor...| Lesser Tit... 05 ase 

. Copsychus ~ Copsychus Indian Dial-bird... “ 
Saularis, 

Chrysomitris.| Chrysomitris | Siskin ... see aus 


Spinus, 
Raticilla _.,./Ruticilla Grey-headed Redatart ... 
Aurorea, 
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MUSEUM DURING THE YEAR 1887—Continued. 









How disposed of, 





By whom Presented, 





Itu, §.B, of Ichang ... 

Haiangehi (Ichang)... 

Wan tan, 3. by W. 
Tehang. 

Cho Pao shang sae 


Féng Pao shang «| ¢ Mr. Goneul Gardner. 





Upper Yangtaze ... 


| 





bwatow nee | Mr, H, Sage, 
Bhantung ... ou] Mr. H, M. Bacher. 
Swatow aoe «| Mr, H. Sage. 
Chinkiang ... «| Mr, H, Greyaon, 
Chinkiang .. es] Mir, H Morria, 


Lieut, Cust, H.M.S. “ Rambler.” 
| Purchased i ie iia 


Lammocks .. asa 
Shanghai... sal 
” aes on 
" os aus 


rT] aon CLT 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SHANGHAI 






Conventional Name, 













Species, 





Snake se soe ae 
ze Crab ove see eve 
eve Shark (small) 

1 lot Fish specimens 

Cocothrastes | Black-tailed Hawiinch .., 


Melanurus, 
. Govinda eee; Kite orf 7. eee 


" | Mergus | Smew = «s- eee see 
Albellus, | 
1? Tringa Alpina. Dunilin + oee +e 
(8) Mandarin Duck 


.| Aix Galericu- 
lata, 





In addition to the above, 12 Photographs of Stone Implements, ete., from 
H.B.M, Consular Service; a Bruni Knife, from North Borneo, by Mr. C. 
Chinois, by the Rev, Pare Heude, Zikawei, 
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MUSEUM DURING THE YEAR 1887—Continued, 





Habitat. 


&. Formosan 


oF 


uF 
Peacadores 


Shanghai 


By whom Presented, 


SS... 


ws] Mr. F. F, Ferris ... ass 

ae| Mr, FP. W, Stan... nk 
«| Purchagad aaa 

uw) Mr, F. W. Styan ... ies 
.| Me, H, P, Wadmen ans 





How disposed of, 


«| Mounted, 





Japan, were presented by Mr, Ayrton, from the Eatate of T, BR, McClatchie, Beq,, 
MoCaslin ; and a volume of Mémoires concernant l'histoire naturelle de ‘Empire 
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Appendia IIIT.—Lavzaniay’s Rerorr. 


The Report for the year 1887-88, which I have now the honour 
to submit, comprises :— 

(a.) A List of the Transactions of Learned Societies and 
Periodical Publications received. 

(b.) A List of Miscellaneous Works presented to the Library 
or purchased by the Socicty. 

The number of Societies to which the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society is indebted for the donation of their publications, 
now exceeds 100, new applications for the Society’s Journal, 
mostly by way of exchange, being constantly reecived. 

The Reprint of Journal Vol. J, June 1858, which was under- 
taken this year, has been well received by many members as 
well as non-members, and a great number have been distributed 


or sold, 
H. BECK, 


Hon. Inbrarian. 


Shanghai, Ist April 1888. 


List of Works added to the Library of the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society from lst April 1887 to 
3lst March 1888. 


1°,.—Transactions of Learned Societies and Periodical Publications. 


ASIA. 
CHINA, 
Shanghai : 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : 
Journal : 


Vol. xxi, fase. 5, 6, 1886. 
33 xxii, ” 1, 2, 1887, 


rs 
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Imperial Maritime Customs, Statistical Department: 
Custome Gazette : 
No. lxxiii, Jan—March, 1887. 
» lxxiv, April-June, ,, 
» ixxv, July—Sept.,  ,, 
» ixxvi, Oct.—Dec., " 
Medical Reports for the Half-year ended 81st March, 
1887. 38rd Issue. Shanghai, 1887. 
List of the Chinese Lighthouses, Light-Vessels, Buoys 
and Beacons for 1888. 16th Issue. Shanghai, 
1888. 
Do. do. do, ) (In Chinese). 
Bulletin Mensuel de l'Observatoire Magneétique et Météoro- 
logique de Zi-ka-wei. Tome xii, Année 1886. Zi-ka- 
wei, 1887. 
Observatoire de Zi-ka-wei: Les Variations da Température 
observyées dans les cyclones. 2° Note. Zi-ka-wei, 1887. 
Comparaison des Variations Magnétiques & Zi-ka-weil et 
Batavia. 
Magnétisme Terrestre (Jan.—June, 1886). 
The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal : 
Vol. xviii, Nos, 4-12, 1887. 
» xix, , 1-3, 1838. 


INDIA. 
Bombay : 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society: . 
Vol. xvii, 1887. 
» xviii (Extra Number) 1887. 


Calcutta : 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : 
No, 10, (Dee.), 1886. 
» 1-8, (Jan.-August), 1887. 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : 
New Series, Vol. liii, Part ii, No. 4, 1884. 
» liv, 5, ii, 5 4, 1885. 
ly, ,, ti,’ ,, 4,5, 1886, 
” ” ” lvi, 55 i, » I, 1887. 
» lvi, 4, ti, 4, 1, 1887. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. xxiv, Part 
1. Caloutta, 1887. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Palmontologia 
Indica. Series xiv. ‘Tertiary and Upper Cretaceous 
Fossils of Western Sind : 

Vol. i, 3, and Fase. vy. Caloutta, 1885. 
» i, 8, and Fase. vi. - 1886, 

Records of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. xx, Parts 
2-4, 1887. 

A Manual of the Geology of India. Part iv: Mineralogy. 
By F. R. Mallet, Superintendent, Geological Survey of 
India, Calcutta, 1887. 


” bE ” 


JAPAN, 
Tokio: 
Mittheilangen der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens : 


Vol, iv, fasc. 36, July 1887. 
» Iv, » 87, Oct. 1887. 
Romaji Zasshi (a Japanese Romanized Paper).—Files. - 
Memoirs of the Literature College, Imp. University of Japan. 
No.1. Tokio, 1887, 


Yokohama : 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xv, 
Parts i-ii, 1887. 
The Japan Weekly Mail.—Files. 
The Japan Herald Mail Summary—Files, 


al 


/ : 
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JAVA, 
Batavia : 
Notulen van de Bataviaasch Genootachap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen: 


Vol, xxiv, fase. 4, 1886. 
» KEV, ; 1-8, 1887. 

Tijdschrift voor de Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde,— 
(Published by the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Konsten 
en Wetenschappen.) 

Vol. xxxi, fase. 5, 6, 1886. 
+ wml, , 4, IB67, 
» =xxli, ,, 2, 1888. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaathoek, 1602-1811. Part iv. 
By J. A. van der Chijs. Batavia, 1887. 

Catalozus der Archeologische Versameling van het Bata- 
yiaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
By W. P. Groeneveldt, Batavia, 1887. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
Singapore : 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : 
No. 18, Dec., 1886. Singapore, 1887, 


EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Fienna : 
Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Woissen- 
schaften : 
Vol. ox, 1885, fase. i, il. 
» oxi, 1885, ,, i, i 
» oxi, 1886, ,, i, ii. 
» oxi, 1886, ,, i, ii 
exiy, 1887, ,, i. 
aided’ Vol. ei-cx, xi, 1886. 
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Mittheilungen der K. K. Geographischen Gesellschaft : 
Vol, xxix, 1886. 
Jahrbuch der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt : 
Vol, xxxvi, fasc. 2-4, 1886. 
~ sax, , 1, 188. 
Verhandlungen der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt : 
Nos. 6-12, 1886. 
Verhandlangen der K. K, Zoologisch-Botanischen Gesell- 
schaft. Vol. xxxvii, fase. 1-4, 1887. 
Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fir den Orient : 
13ter Jahrgang, Nos. 8-12, (Mirz-Dec., 1887.) 
ldter ss, » 1, (Jan, 1888.) 
Annalen des K, K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuscums : 
Vol. i, No. 4, 1886. 
» i, » 1-8, 1887. 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft : 
Vol. xvii, fasc. 1-2, 1887. 


Trieste: 
Bollettino della Societa Adriatica di Scienze Naturali in 
Trieste, Vol. x, 1887. 


BELGIUM. 
Brussels : 
Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Géographie : 
lliéme Année, fase. 1-6, 1887, 


FRANCE. 
Havre : 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie Commerciale, Mars- 
Oct,, 1887, (4 fascicules). 


Paris: 
Compte-Rendu des Séances de la Société de Géographie : 
Nos. 4-16, 1887, 
No. 1, 1888, 
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* 
Bulletin dela Socitté de Géographic. Jme Série, Tome viii. 
Nos. 1-3, 1887. 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie Commerciale: 
Tome ix, fasc. 2-7, 1886-87. 
» % w» J» JEBT-3E. 


Tours : 


Revue de la Société de Géographie de Tours. Nos. 1-8, 
Jan.—Dec., 1887. 


GERMANY, 
Berlin : 
Sitsungsberichte der Kgl. Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin : 
Vol. xi-lii, (21 Oct.-16 Dec, 1886.) 
» i-xxxix, (6 Jan.—28 Juli, 1887.) 
Philosophische und Historische Abhandlungen der Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin : 


1884, 1 Vol. 
1885,2 ,, 
1886, 1 ,, 


Anhang zu 1886, 1 Vol. 
Verhandlungen der Gesellachaft far Erdkunde zu Berlin : 
Vol, xiv, faso. 2-7, 1887. 
“citschrift der Gesellschaft fir Erdkunde gu Berlin : 
Vol, xxii, fasc, 2-5, 1887. 
Verhandlangen der Berliner Gesellschaft fir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte: 
1886, Sitzungen vom 26 Juni, 17 Juli, 16 Oct., 
20 Nov., 18 Dec. 
1887, Siteungen yom 15 Jan., 22 Jan., 11 Feb., 
19 Feb,, 26 Feb., 19 Marz, 28 Apr., 21 Mai. 
Orientalische Bibliographie. Vol. i, fasc. 1, 1887. Heraus- 
gegeben von Prof, Dr. A. Miller in Eonigsberg. s 
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Bremen : 
Deutsche Geographische Blitter, herausgeg. von der Geo- 
graphischen Gesellschaft in Bremen. Vol. x, fase, 


1-4, 1887. 


Brunswick : 
Fiinfter Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Naturwissenschaft 2u 
Braunschweig fiir 1886-1887. 


Frankfort on the Main: . 
Jahresbericht des Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geographic und 
Statistik. 50er Jahbrgang, 1885-1886. 


Frankfort on the Oder : 
Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dem Gesammtgebiet der 
Naturwissenschaften. Vol. vy, Nos. 1-3, 1887-1888, 
Societatum Litterxw. Herausgeg, von Dr. Ernst Huth. Nos. 
1-5 (Jan.—Mai) 1887. 


Gotha : 
Dr. A. Petermann’s Mittheilangen : 
Vol, $3, 1887. Nos, 1-12. 
» 34,1888. ,, 1. 
Erginzungshefte, Nos. 85-88. 


Greifswald : 
Geographische Gesellschaft zu Greifswald : 
Jahresbericht i, 1882-83. 
* ii, 1883-84, Part i. 
” ii, 1883-86, ,, ii. 


Halle on the Saale : 
Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde, 1887. 
Kais. Leop.-Carol. Deutsche Akademie der Naturforscher :-— 
Copernicus als Arzt. By Dr. L. Prowe. Halle, 1881. 
Ueber die zeitlichen Verinderungen des Erdmagnetismus. 
By Prof. Dr, A. Oberbeck. Halle, 1881. 


a 
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Beitrag zur Frage der Reduction von Barometerstinden 
auf ain anderes Niveau. By Dr. Panl Schreiber. 
Halle, 1854. 

Die Vergletacherung der Dentechen Alpen. By Dr. Albrecht 
Penck, M.A.N. Halle, 1885. 

Kais. Leop.-Carol. Deutsche Gesellschaft d. Naturf, : 

Vol. xii, Part ii, No. 6. Die Composite des Herbarium 
Schlagintweit aus Hochasien und siidlichen indischen 
Gebieten. By Dr. F. W. Klatt. Halle, 1880. 

Vol. xlix, No. 3. Von den vegetabilischen Schitgon 
Brasiliens und seiner Bodencultur. By Dr. R. A. 
Hehl, M.A.N. Halle, 1886. 

Vol li, No. 1. Die Versteinerungen des Cambrischen 
Schichtensystems der Ineel Sardinien. By Dr. Joh. 
Georg Bornemann, M.A.N. Halle, 1886. 


Hamburg : 
Mittheilungen der Geographischen Gesellschait in Hamburg, 
1885-86, fase. iii. Hamburg, 1887. 


Jena : 
Mittheilungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft 2u Jena : 
Vol. v, fase. 4, 1887. 
« Wy oe 1,3, Leet. 
Leipzig : 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft : 
Vol. xl, fasc. 4, 1886. 
»» xii, ,, 1-3, 1887. 
Literatur-Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie : 
Vol. iii, fase. 3, 1886. 
Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde: 
1883, Abth. i, ii, 


1884. 1 Vol. 
1885, 1 Vol. 
1886. Faso. 1-3, . 
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Mets: 
Neunter Jabresbericht des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Metz, 
fir 1886. Metz, 1887. 


Munich: 
Sitzungsberichte der Mathematisch-Physikalischen Classe der 
K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaften : 
1884. Fasc. 4. 
1885. 4, 14 
1886. ,, 1-8. 
wer. 2, &. 
Inhaltsverzeichniss 2u Jalrg. 1871-1885. 
Sitzungsberichte der Philosophisch-Philologischen und His- 
torischen Classe der K. K, Akademie der Wissenschaften: 
1884, Fasc. 4,5. — 
1885. ,, 1-4. 
1886. ,, 1-4. 
1887. , 1,2. 
Inhaltsverzeichniss fiir Jahrg. 1871-1885. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Dublin: 
The Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society : 
Vol. v, Parts 8-6 (Oct., 1886-—Apr., 1887). 
The Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society : 
Vol. iii, (Series ii), fasc. 11, Nov., 1886. 
» im = » 12, Apr., 1887. 
yy ili, 2 » 13, May, ,, 


Edinburgh : 
The Scottish Geographical Magazine : 
Vol. iii, Nos. 8-12, 1887. 
» i, » 1,3, 1888. 
Index to Vol. iii, 1887. 


al 


é 
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Dondon : 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland : 
Vol, xix, Part ii, Apr., 1887. 
9 «AIK, oy iii, July, it 
» my, » I, Och, . 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Treland : 
Vol. xvi, Nos. 3, 4, 1887. 
oe OF ge n 


List of the Geological Society of London. Nov. Ist, 1887. 
The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society : 
Vol. xiii, Part 1, (No. 169), Feb., 1887. 
»» “lili, 4, 2; ( » 170), May, 4, 
» Xlii, y, 4, (5, 171), Aug., ,, 
» «lil, ,, 4, ( " 172), Nov, a3 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Socicty : 
Vol, ix, Nos, 3-12, (March-Dec.}, 1887. 
un %, » 2, (3an.), 1858. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society : 
Vol. xlii, Nos. 251-257, 1487. 
, xiii, ,, 258-260, , 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. Vol. i, Parts 
i-ii, 1887. 
Triibner’s American, European and Oriental Literary Record. 
Vol. viii, Nos. 1-6, 1887. 
Triibner & Co.'s Monthly List. Vol. xi, Nos, 8-12, 1887. 
» xi, » ‘1,2 1888. 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. 1886, Part 
iv. 1887, Parte i-ii. 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology : 
Vol. viii, 1885-86. 
»  , Nos, 1, 2, 1887. 
«) Gp Be EE: ° 
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Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. IX, 


Part i, 1887. 
Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the 


Records of the India Office, By Fred. Chas, Danvers. 
Vol. I, Parti. London, 1887, 
The London and China Express.—Files. 


ITALY. 
Florence : 
Giornale della Socista Asiatica Italiana, Vol. i, 1887. 
Chrestomazia Assira. Compiled by Dr. Bruto Teloni. 
Firenze, 1887. (Published by the “Socictih Asiatica 
Italiana,”’) 


Naples : 
Bollettino della Societ& Africana d'Italia, Vol. vi, fasc. 3, 4, 
Marzo-Aprile, 1887. 


Turin: 
Cosmos. Vol. ix, fase. i, 1886-87. 
» ix, » Hi, 1886-88, 


NETHERLANDS. 
S’ Gravenhage : 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch Indié. Published by the “ Koninklijk Instituut 
vor de Taal,- Land,- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indié.”, 5th Series, Vol. ii, fasc, 2~4, 1887. 

» Sete. ,, ii, , 1, 1888. 


RUSSIA. 
Moscow : 
Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
, No. 4, 1886, Nos. 1~4, 1887, 


© 


fr. 
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Supplement to Bulletin. Vol. lxii, 1886. ‘ Meteorologische 
Beobachtungen ausgefiibrt am Meteorologiachen Obser- 
vatorium der Landwirthschaftl, Akademie bei Moscan." 
Von A. A. Paddidff. Moseau, 1886. 
Supplement to Vol, i, 1887. Moscan, 1887. 


Odessa : 
Neurussische Gesellschaft der Naturforscher su Odessa: 
Vol, xi, Part i, 1886. 
Hu xi, » i, 1887. 


‘St, Petersburg : 
Acta Horti Petropolitani. Vol. x, fase. 1, 1887. 
Bulletin of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg. Vol, xxii, fasc. 4-6, 1886. 
, xsi, ,, 1-5, 1887. 
Mélanges Asiatiques tirés du Bulletin de l’Académie Imperiale 
des Sciences de 8t. Pétersbourg. Vol. ix, Part 2, 1886. 


SWEDEN. 
Stockholm : 


Ymer Tidskrift,- published by the “Svenska Sallskapet for 
Antropologi och Geografi,” fasc. 1-8, 1886. 


AMERICA. 
CANADA, 
Ottawa : 


Rapport Annuel de la Commission Géologique et d’ Histoire 
Naturelle du Canada. Vol. i, 1885. (With 8 Maps.) 


Toronto : 
Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, Third Series : 
Vol, iv, fase. 2, March, 1887. 
my Os oa 1, Oct., u 
Charter, Regulations, etc., of the Canadian Institute. Toronto, 
1887. « 
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; MEXICO. 
Mexico: 
Memorias de la Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate:” 
Vol. i, fase, 1-5, 1887. 
Boletin de Estadistica del Estado de Puebla: 
Tomo i, Nos. 1-26, (15 July, 1887 to 8 January, 1888). 


UNITED STATES. 
Boston, Mass. : 


Proceedings of the American Oriental Society at Boston, 
May, 1887. 


Cambridge, Mass, : 

Transactions of the American Philological Association : 
Vol. xvii, 1886. 

Proceedings of the 18th Annual Session of the American 
Philological Association, held July 1886. (Boston, 
1887). 

Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
College. Vol. xiii, No. 2, Dec., 1886. 

» xiii, ,, 3, Feb., 1887. 
» xiii, ,, 4, May, ,, 
» xiii, , 5, Sept. ,, 

Annual Report of the Curator of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College, for 1886-87. Cambridge, 
1887. 


Chicago : 
The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal : 
Vol. ix, No. 5, Sept. 1887. 


New York: 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society : 
Nos. 8-5, 1886, 
- Vol, xix, Nos, 1-4, 1887. 


r 


- 
a 
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The 26th, 27th and 28th Annnal Reports of the Trustaes of 
the Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art. 

Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery. Vol. ix 
No. 1. Kdited by W. A. Conklin, Ph.D., ete, and 
K. 8. Huidekoper, M.D. 


Philadeiphia, Penn. : 
Transactions of the Wagner Free Institute of Feience, of 
Philadelphia, Vol. I, May 1887. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Suciety : 
Vol. xxiii, No. 124, Dec., 1886. 
» xxiv, ,, 125, Jan,, 1887. 
Register of Papers published in the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Compiled 
by Henry Phillips, jr. 


Salem, Jfaas. : 
Bulletin of the Essex Institute at Salem: 
Vol, xvii, Nos. 1-12, 1886. 
The Morse Collection of Japanese Pottery. Salem, Essex 
Institute, 1387. 


San Francisco, Cal, : 
Bulletin of the California Academy of Bcenos : 
Vol, ii, No. 6, Jan., 1887. 
; » i, » 7, June ,, 
Kosmos. Vol. i, No. 2, March 1887. 
Trenton, NV. J.: 
Journal of the Trenton Natoral History Society. Noe. 2, 
January 1887. 
Washington, D.C. : 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections : 
Vol, xxviii, Washington, 1887. 


# 
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fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1882-83. By 
J. W. Powell, Director, Washington, 1886. 

Annusl Report of the Board of Regents of the Sinithsonian 
Institution. July, 1885. Part [, Washington, 1886. 
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